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PREFACE. 


We  liave  again  arrived  at  the  close  of  another  year's  volume  of  the 
FxoRicuLTUSAL  CABINET,  and  the  agreeable  doty  now  devolves  upon 
us  of  recording  the  usual  annual  address  to  our  correspondents  and 
readers. 

It  has  been  with  feelings  of  the  most  flattering  description  that  we 
have  presented  the  previous  eighteen  volumes.  The  continually  in- 
creasing support  we  have  received  during  the  present  year,  and  by 
which  we  have  been  enabled  to  complete  the  nineteenth  volume,  we 
are  firee  to  acknowledge  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  debt  of  grati- 
tude is  due  from  us  to  our  contributors  and  readers.  To  them  we  most 
respectfully  tender  our  thanks  for  the  encouragement  which  has  so 
liberally  been  afforded  us,  and  in  the  succeeding  volume  our  utmost 
exertions  shall  be  directed  to  render  it  increasiugly  interesting  and 
useful,  so  that  it  may  be  worthy  of  their  continued  confidence  and 
support 

Aware  that  many  of  our  readers  have  not  the  opportunity  of  fre- 
quently visiting  large  collections  of  plants,  nor  have  the  means  of 
ascertaining  the  continued  introduction  of  new  plants,  we  have  there- 
fore paid  considerable  attention  to  obtain  particulars  of  all  such  as  are 
received  from  time  to  time  in  the  large  establishments  of  our  own 
country,  as  well  as  those  on  the  Continent,  from  whence  sucli  new 
plants  can  now  be  so  easily  procured.     We  also  feel  assured  that  many 
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of  the  mo6t  showy-floweriog  plants  of  prior  introduction  are  unknown 
to  numbers  of  our  readers,  and  we  have,  in  consequence,  given  par- 
ticular descriptions  each  month  of  such  plants  as  we  consider  merit  a 
place  in  even  any  select  collection.  No  other  periodical  contains  any- 
thing near  such  a  number  of  described  new  or  valuable  plants.  Con- 
scious of  its  usefulness,  we  shall  pursue  the  same  course  successively. 

We  shall  be  glad  at  all  times  to  receive  suggestions  on  any  subjects 
calculale<l  to  improve  our  future  volumes ;  and  the  repeated  kindness 
of  our  contributors  and  readers,  we  think,  justifies  our  expectations  as 
lo  their  future  assistance.  By  the  aid  of  a  generous  flokal  public 
we  have  been  enabled  to  attain  the  elevated  position  we  occupy,  and 
our  utmost  energies  sliall  on  all  occasions  be  employed  to  retain  it. 

The  recommendation  by  our  friends  of  the  Fix>ricultural  Cabixbt 
to  others  will  prove  an  increasing  stimulus  to  our  exertions. 

Richmond,  26th  November  1851. 
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NE^  VARtETIES  OF  DAISIES  (BELLIS  FEBENNIS). 

THE  generic  aKme  Bellia  li  stated  in  ftbotoiu  liictoiy  to  be  derived 
from  the  circunwtance  of  Betides,  a  grand-danghter  to  Danaus,  and 
one  of  the  njmpbs  called  Drjrads,  tbat  prerided  ojet  the  meadows  and 
puturaa  in  ancient  time*.  Belidee  is  said  to  have  encouraged  the  suit 
of  Efdi^ens;  but,  whilst  dancing  on  the  grass  with  this  rural  deity, 
■be  attracted  the  admiration  of  Vertuninus,  who,  just  as  be  was  about 
to  seize  bar  in  bis  embrace,  saw  her  tiansfonned  into  the  humble  plant 
that  DOW  bean  ber  name. 

An  old  astrolc^ieal  writer  informs  as  that  this  plant  is  under  the  sign 
Caaca,  aad  under  the  dominion  of  Venus,  and  therefore  good  to  cnre 
all  the  pain*  caused  by  the  &ir  goddess,  particularly  those  of  the 
breast ;  hence  it  becomes  all  the  lack-a-daity  swains  to  give  thanks 
that  this  plant  is  so  bountifully  provided  as  a  remedy. 

The  name  Bellis  b  now  deduced  trom  the  Latin  bellus,  handsome,  or 
pretty.  Others  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  called  BellU  a  bdlo,  from  its 
being  found  useful  in  the  field  of  battle  to  heal  the  wounds  of  soldiers, 
and  on  which  account  it  has  also  been  called  Cotuolida.  The  name 
Daity  is  derived  from  a  Saxon  word  i  it  means  Day's-eye,  in  allusion 
to  the  flower  expanding  when  the  sun  risee  upon  it  and  closes  at 
sunset. 
.  In  France  the  flowers  are  called  Paqueretles,  because  the  bluasoma 
appear  most  abundant  at  the  approach  ot.Paqtiei  (Easter).  The  plant, 
too,  is  named  Marguerite  (Pearl),  and  by  some  Pearl  of  the  Day.  It 
is  stated,  St.  Louis  took  for  a  device  on  his  ring  a  Daisy  and  a  Lily,  in 
allusion  to  the  name  of  the  qneen  his  wife,  and  to  the  arms  of  France, 
to  which  he  added  a  s^phire,  on  which  a  crucifix  was  engraved ;  the 
motto,  "  That  it  held  all  be  counted  most  dear,"  viz.,  "  Helton, 
France,  and  bis  spouse;." 

We  do  not  recollect  any  flower  tbat  we  could  introduce  as  our  first 
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2  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

ornament  for  tlic  New  Year  that  would  be  so  unwef'salli/  admired  m 
the  one  we  have  selected.  For  who  can  see  the  flower,  or  a  coloured 
fiiCure  of  tlie  Daisy,  without  a  thousand  delightful  associations  of 
infancy.  To  those  who  have  passed  their  early  days  amongst  Dai<«y- 
spangled  meadows,  the  very  name  will  seem  to  renovate  tiie  imagination 
and  carry  them  back  to  their  earliest  pleasures.  This  pretty  flower  is 
the  favourite  of  all :  it  may  be  styled,  "  The  Robin  of  Flowers." 
Turn  the  blossom  all  ways,  and  on  every  fresh  view  new  beauty 
appears. 

No  other  flower  has  been  so  frequently  celebrated  by  our  best  poets : 
^lilton  says — 

"  By  dimpled  brook  and  fountain  brim, 
The  wood  nymplis  deck'd  with  Daisies  trim, 
Their  merry  wakes  and  pastimes  keep." 

The  Daisy  has  been  made  the  emblem  of  innocence,  because  it  con- 
tributes more  than  any  other  flower  to  infantile  amusement  and  tiic  joys 
of  childhood.     Cowper  says — 


(( 


in  the  spring  and  playtime  of  the  year, 


That  calls  the  unwonted  villager  abroad 
With  all  her  little  ones,  a  spontaneous  train, 
To  gather  kingcups  in  the  yellow  mead, 
And  prink  their  hair  with  Daisies." 

Siiakespeare  celebrates  this  flower  in  his  favourite  song  to  spring — 

"  When  Daisies  pied,  and  violets  blue, 

And  lady  flowers  all  silver-white. 
And  cuckoo  buds  of  yellow  hue. 

Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight." 

Montgomery  says— 

"  There  is  a  flower,  a  little  flower, 

With  silver  crest  and  golden  eye. 
That  welcomes  every  changing  hour. 

And  weathers  every  sky. 

And  this  small  flower,  to  nature  dear. 
While  moon  and  stars  their  courses  run. 

Wreaths  the  whole  circle  of  the  year. 
Companion  of  the  sun. 

♦  »  #  • 

'Tis  Flora's  page,  in  every  place. 

In  every  season,  fresh  and  fair, 
It  opens  with  perennial  erace. 

And  blossoms  everywhere. 

On  waste  and  woodland,  rock  and  plain, 

Its  humble  buds  unheeded  rise. 
The  Rose  has  but  a  summer  reign, 

The  Daisy  never  dies." 


TLUTSTRATIOXd.  3 

Words  «rorth  «y«,  on  viewiogf  the  Daisy— 

'*  If  stately  passions  in  me  burn 

And  one  chance  look  to  thee  should  turn, 

I  drink  out  of  an  humbler  urn. 

A  lowlier  pleasure ; 
The  homely  sympathy  that  heeds 
The  common  life  our  nature  breeds, 
A  wisdom  fitted  to  the  needs 

Of  hearts  at  home. 

When  smitten  by  the  morning  ray, 

I  see  thee  rise  alert  and  gay ; 

Then,  cheerful  flower !  my  spirits  play 

With  kindred  gladness. 
And  when  at  dusk,  by  dews  opprest, 
Thou  sinkst,  the  image  of  thy  rest 
Hath  often  eased  my  pensive  breast 

Of  careful  sadness." 

The  above  lines  of  the  poets  named  are  but  small  specimens  of  what 
they,  and  many  others,  have  wrote  about  this  pretty  flower  in  its  native 
state  so  universally  found.  We  have  now,  however,  to  notice  tlie 
Daisy  producing  double  flowers  ;  and  in  that  state  is  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest, lowly  ornaments  of  the  flower-garden,  or  (in  suitable  places)  the 
pleasure-ground. 

The  Daisy  is  what  Botanists  term,  a  compound  flower,  consisting  of 
a  number  of  small  yellow  florets  placed  upon  one  common  receptacle 
(like  a  number  of  cups  upon  a  stand) ;  each  flower  contains  about 
150  of  these  florets.  The  centre  ones  are  tube-shaped,  and  those  at 
the  margin  of  a  flat  form.  It  is  stated  that  the  first  double-flowered 
Daisy  originated  by  Yertumnus  selecting  a  very  beautiful  one  in  a 
meadow,  which  he  removed  to  his  garden,  and  particular  attention  was 
paid  to  promote  its  growth.  The  eflect  of  growing  it  in  a  richer  soil 
wa9,  the  yellow  florets  were  transformed  into  petals,  and  thus  became 
completely  what  is  termed  a  double  flower. 

Whilst  some  have  only  flat-shaped  petals,  others  are  formed  of  little 
pipes,  or  quills,  and  are  termed  Double-quilled  Daisies.  The  most 
curious  variety  la  the  Proliferous  Daisy,  commonly  called  the  Hen  and 
Chicken  Daisy,  because  the  flower  is  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
smaller  flowers,  which  are  produced  from  the  sides  of  the  principal 
flower,  but  out  of  one  and  the  same  calyx. 

Our  respected  correspondent  Mr.  P.  Macken2de,  of  West  Plean  in 
Scotland,  favoured  us  with  some  remarks  on  the  double-flowered  Daisies, 
which  are  inserted  in  voL  ix.,  p.  270,  and  he  observes  that  it  wasj  the 
common  opinion  that  there  were  only  five  or  six  varieties ;  but  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  West  Plean  Horticultural  Society  there  were 
twenty  varieties  exhibited,  prizes  having  been  offered  for  the  best  col- 
lection. On  the  Continent  very  considerable  attention  has  been  paid 
to  obtain  improved  varieties,  and  there  now  are  upwards  of  105  distinct 
kinds.     M,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  nurseryman,  of  Ghent,  possesses  a  most 
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exteimive  collection,  which  includes  all  the  best  varieties.  Those  we 
now  figure  are  some  which  he  has  selected  and  figured,  in  his  ^  Flora 
of  the  OardenM  of  Europe."  We  need  not  say  they  are  beautiful,  and 
defferving  a  place  in  every  garden  ;  many  of  them  are  like  miniature 
Dahlia  flowers,  or  lianunculus  blooms.  They  are  easily  cultivated, 
flouri*»hing  in  a  good  loamy  soil,  and  readily  increased  by  division. 
They  succeed  well  in  pots  $  and,  by  keeping  a  stock  potted  off  at 
various  periods  of  the  year,  a  succession  of  bloom  mav  be  had  all  the 
year  round,  and  patches  may  be  plunged  in  the  flower-beds  or  borders, 
or  otherwise  placed  as  lovely  ornaments.  We  hail  with  pleasure  the 
appearance  of  these  new  varieties,  and  suggest  to  our  readers  in  this 
country  that  attempts  to  raise  improved  kinds  will  afford  them  delight, 
and  the  re.su]  ts  will  amply  repay  for  their  care.  We  anticipate  the 
appciirance  of  still  greater  beauties,  and  that  this  pretty  flower  will 
take  its  position  at  our  floral  exhibitions.  Wordsworth,  the  late  Poet 
Jjaureate,  writing  upon  it,  prophetic  says-— 

"  Child  of  the  year !  that  round  dost  run 
Thy  course,  bold  lover  of  the  sun, 
And  cheerful  when  the  day's  begun 

As  morning  leveret : 
Thy  long-lost  praise  tliau  shall  regain. 
Dear  shalt  thou  be  to  future  men 
As  in  old  time ; — thou,  not  in  vain, 
Art  Nature's  favourite." 

(We  always  feel  gratified  in  attempts  to  encourage  our  young  friends 
in  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  and  have  therefore  extended  our  remarks 
on  thb  in&ntile  pet  flower.) 


NOTES  ON  NEW  OR  RARE  PLANTS. 

AcTiiMEHES  BoDNERi. — A  Continental  variety ;  dwarf,  and  blooms 
freely.  Each  blossom  is  about  an  inch  across,  of  a  lilao-purple,  with 
a  small  yellow  eye.     Pretty. 

AcniMENES  Baumanni. — Another  continental  variety;  dwarf,  free 
bloomer.  Each  flower  an  inch  across,  of  a  bright  rosy-purple  colour, 
and  a  small  yellow  eye. 

Barbacenia  IloaiERii. — A  plant  of  the  Day  Lily  order,  which 
has  recently  been  obtained  from  Mr.  Van  Houtte  by  some  of  the 
nurserymen  in  England.  It  requires  to  be  cultivated  in  the  stove. 
The  flower-stems  rise  a  foot  high,  each  having  but  one  blossom.  The 
tube-formed  portion  is  an  inch  Ions,  the  lower  half  greenish-yellow, 
and  the  other  pale-purple ;  but  the  five  large-lobed  end  divisions, 
properly  called  the  segments  of  the  limb,  are  of  a  rich  velvet-like 
purple.  Each  flower  is  three  inches  across.  It  is  a  beautiful  flower- 
ing plant     (Figured  in  Mag.  of  Botany,) 

Bertolinia  maculata.  Spottbd-leav«d  (Syn.,  Eriocnema 
ocncum). — A  native  of  Brazil^  which  has  bloomed  in  the  stove  at  the 
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Royal  Gardana  of  Kew.  It  belongs  to  the  Melastoma  order  of  plantg. 
The  pLiDt  \b  a  cre^r,  rooting  at  the  joints.  The  flower-fltem  riseB  two 
or  three  inches  high,  terminating  in  a  one-sided  raoeme  of  flowers. 
The  leaves  are  large,  and  the  upper  side  is  t>f  a  rich  glossy  green, 
shading  to  a  coppery  or  velvet  hue,  which  with  its  many  distinct  veins 
produce  a  pretty  effect.  The  under  side  is  of  a  bright  rosy-pink,  and 
contrasts  well  with  the  upper.  Each  blossom  is  about  an  inch  across, 
rose-coloured.  A  very  interesting  plant.  (Figured  in  the  JBot.  Mag. , 
4551.) 

BuBLiNOTONiA  PUBSSCENS. — A  charming  stove  orchideous  Epi- 
phyte from  Pernambuca,  obtained  by  John  Knowles,  Esq.,  of  Man- 
chester. The  flowers  are  produced  in  what  is  called  a  many -flowered 
panicle.  They  are  of  a  snow-white,  with  the  lips  having  three  yellow 
ridges.     A  very  desirable  species. 

Centbosolenia  glabba.— a  stove  Gesneriaceous  robust  plant 
The  flowers  are  of  a  very  broad  tube-shaped  form,  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  the  limb  (mouth)  being  an  inch  across.  White  with  a  sulphur- 
coloured  tube.  It  blooms  during  autumn  and  winter  in  the  Royal 
Gardens  of  Eew.     (Figured  in  the  Boi,  Mag.^  4552.) 

Cestbum  calycinum. — A  native  of  Buenos  Ayres.  It  is  a  gpreen- 
hou?e  shrub,  somewhat  like  a  dwarf  Olive-plant.  The  flowers  are 
produced  along  the  ends  of  the  shoots,  tube-shaped,  an  inch  long, 
green,  and  deliciously  fragrant.  It  blooms  freely,  and,  being  an 
autumn  and  winter  flowering  plant,  renders  it  additionally  valuable. 
Many  of  our  readers  will  know  the  C.  aurantiacum,  witli  its  charming 
orange-coloured  flowers,  blooming  also  at  the  same  season :  both  species 
ought  to  be  in  every  greenhouse.  They  grow  freely,  and  are  easy  of 
cultivation* 

CTCUiMEif  MACBOPU8.  Laboe-booted. — It  Is  a  gfreenhouse  spe* 
cies,  grown  in  the  Belgium  collections.  It  is  a  perennial  having  many- 
crowned  fleshy  roots  as  large  as  a  moderate-sized  turnip.  The  leaves 
are  large,  and  have  very  distinct  white  veins.  The  flowers  are  large, 
and  the  tube  is  of  a  pretty  rose  colour,  and  the  top  divisions  are  white. 
They  are  produced,  usually,  in  winter,  and  are  very  fragrant. 

Epidendbdm  ix>NOiFETAiinM  (Svu.  E.  aromaticum). — It  is  a  native 
of  Guatemala,  from  whence  it  was  received  by  the  Horticultural 
Society.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  a  long  straggling  panicle. 
Sepals  and  petals  narrow,  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  of  a  brownish- 
purple  colour,  tipped  with  green.  The  labellum  is  white,  with  the  lip 
margined  with  bright  yellow,  and  striped  with  rosy-crimson.  The 
plant  is  very  fragrant.     (Figured  in  PaxtotCs  Flower  Garden^  30.) 

-  Gillies  Poinsiana  (Syn.,  Poinsiana  Gilliesii). — A  half-hardy 
shrub,  a  native  of  Chili,  and  the  flowers  are  of  the  pea- formed  order. 
The  foliage  is  of  the  Acacia  or  Mimosa  character,  and  very  pretty. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  large  terminal  spikes.  Each  blossom  is 
about  an  inch  and  a  lialf  across,  yellow.  The  flne  heads  of  bloom  are 
very  showy.  A  fine  plant,  trained  against  a  wall  in  the  open  air  at 
llesBis.  Knight  and  Perry's  nursery,  King's  Soad»  Chebea,  bloomed 
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the  last  sunnier.  It  will  probably  require  a  slight  protection  during 
winter.  It  is  a  fine  plant,  and  deserves  to  be  against  every  conservatory 
wall.  The  numerous  stamens  are  nearly  four  inches  long,  a  rich 
crimson  colour,  and  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  plant.  (Figured  in  Pax^ 
tmCt  Flower  Garden^  28.) 

Gladiolus  Gandavensis,  var.  citrinus. — This  variety  is  in  form 
and  size  similar  to  the  species,  but  the  flowers  are  of  a  full  citron- 
yellow  colour,  with  a  red  stripe  down  the  middle  of  each  of  the  three 
lower  segments  of  the  flower.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower,  and  blooms 
profusely.  It  is  in  M.  Van  Houtte's  fine  collection  of  this  tribe  of 
flowers. 

Gladiolus  Natalensis,  var.  Oldfordiensis. — The  flowers  are 
large,  of  a  delicate  salinony  flesh  colour,  marked  with  purple.  A  superb 
variety,  raised  by  Mr.  Cole,  of  Oldford. 

Gladiolus  Natalensis,  var.  rosea-purpureus. — The  flowers 
medium  size,  of  a  deep  rosy-red,  marked  with  deep  purple-red.  Very 
showy.     Also  raised  by  Mr.  Cole. 

Monarda  albiflora.  Wiiite-floweued  — A  handsome,  hardy, 
herbaceous  perennial  plant ;  grows  three  feet  Jiigh.  The  floral  leaves 
(bracts)  are  long,  of  a  greenish- white  in  the  middle.  TJie  flowers  are 
in  verticillate  heads,  white,  with  greenish-white  calyxes.  In  the 
Botanic  garden  at  Leige.     A  very  desirable  species,  also  fragrant. 

Monarda  amplexicaulis. — A  beautiful,  hardy,  herbaceous  peren- 
nial, growing  two  feet  high.  The  upper  leaves  have  the  nerves  and 
veins  of  a  beautiful  purple-red.  The  floral  leaves  are  pale-green  tinged 
with  red.  I'he  flowers  are  produced  round  a  tenninal  head.  Each 
blossom  is  about  an  inch  long,  tubular,  white  tinged  with  rose,  and  the 
lower  lip  beautifully  marked  with  four  rows  of  purple  spots.  Blooms 
freely  from  May  to  September,  and  like  others  of  this  genus,  if  a  por- 
tion of  the  stems  be  cut  back  early  in  May,  they  push  fresh  shoots, 
which  bloom  to  the  end  of  the  summer.  It  is  grown  in  the  Botanic 
garden  at  Leige,  in  Belgium.  A  very  desirable  plant  for  every  flower 
garden. 

Monarda  contorta.  Twisted- flowered,  —  An  herbaceous 
hardy  perennial,  grows  three  feet  high.  The  floral  leaves  (bracts  just 
under  the  flowers)  are  of  a  reddish-purple,  or  violet  with  green  tips. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  whorls,  two  or  three  on  a  stem.  The  calyx 
is  red,  and  the  corolla,  which  is  two-lipped,  is  of  a  deep  rosy-purple. 
The  plant  is  fragrant.  A  handsome  species,  in  the  Botanic  garden  at 
Leige. 

OxYSFORA  YAGANs  (Syu.,  Mclastoma  rugosa). — Dr.  Hooker  col- 
lected seeds  of  this  beautiful  flowering  shrub  in  the  hilly  country  bor- 
dering on  Darjeerling.  The  plant  grows  from  three  to  five  feet  high, 
having  long  bending  branches.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  large, 
branching,  terminal  panicles.  Each  blossom  is  about  an  inch  across, 
of  a  very  bright  rosy-red  colour.  It  has  bloomed  beautifully  in  the 
Royal  Gardens  of  Kew^  in  a  medium  stove  temperature:  it  deserves  a 
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in  every  one.    From  its  habit  we  think  it  would  succeed  well  in 
mish  greenhouse.     (Figured  in  Bot.  Mag.y  4553.) 

J88IFLOBA  MEDUS^A. — M.  Van  Houtte  possess^  this  interesting 
»•  It  is  a  stove-climber,  of  medium  habit.  It  is  an  abundant 
ler,  each  flower  being  two  inches  across.  Sepals  green.  The 
9Dt8  (termed  the  rays  of  the  cor  (met)  ^tb  of  a  bright  orange  colour 
they  first  expand^  but  afterwards  change  to  a  rose  or  lilac.  A  very 
sting  species. 

.GHiBA  LONGiFLORA. — This  fine  looking  tree  is  of  the  Bombacese 
(Bombax,  Silk  Cotton  Tree).  In  the  Palm-house,  at  the  Eoyal 
ens  of  Kew,  it  has  rapidly  grown  twenty-five  feet  high,  and  seems 
'  soon  to  double  that  height.  Leaves  laree,  each  being  composed 
m  seven  to  eleven  leaflets  on  one  central  leaf-stalk.  A  plant,  one 
high,  bloomed.  The  five  petals  were  each  about  an  inch  broad 
ight  long,  tlie  ends  reflexing  very  similar  to  some  of  the  Crinums. 
sry  numerous  stamens  (being  of  the  same  class  as  the  St.  John's 
),  as  long  as  the  petals,  standing  prominently  forward,  of  a  rich 
olonr,  produce  a  fine  appearance.  This  puny  plant  bearing  so 
a  flower,  it  is  supposed  the  full-grown  trees  will  be  much  larger. 
II,  in  such  circumstances,  be  a  magnificent  object.  (Figured  in 
Mag.,  4549.) 

ABBITIS  LIMBATA.    BoBDEBED  MaJOB  CONVOLVULUS.— MessrS. 

Bons  imported  this  very  handsome  species  from  Java.  It  is  an 
il,  requiring  similar  treatment  to  the  Thunbergia  alata,  &c.  The 
«  are  as  large  as  those  of  a  vigorous-grown  common  Convolvulus 
r,  but  do  not  spread  so  much  at  the  mouth.  Tliey  are  of  (an  in- 
violet  colour,  with  a  broad  edging  of  pure  white.  It  is  a  free- 
Dg  climber. 

TLLOCACTUS  CAULOBBHIZUS.      ThE   BOOTING-STEMMED  CaCTUS 

,  p.  crenatus). — It  is  a  vigorous  plant,  formed  of  compressed 
g  portions,  and  at  each  joint  rootlets  are  produced.  The  flowers 
m  and  size  are  much  like  those  of  Cereus  grandiflorus  (the  night- 
ling  Cactus  of  some).  The  outer  surface  of  it  is  yellow,  and  the 
white.  They  expand  at  the  evening  and  close  the  following 
Dg.     In  the  Belgium  collections. 

IMULA     CAPITATA.        HoUND-HEADED     MeALY     PbIMBOSE.  • — 

[ooker  gathered  seeds  on  one  of  the  Himalayan  hills.  It  has 
led  at  Kew,  and  proves  to  be  of  the  same  class  as  our  P.  furinosa, 
be  blossoms  are  so  closely  and  evenly  set  as  to  form  a  compact 
-shaped  head.  They  are  of  a  deep  purple  colour,  with  a  yellow 
Each  blossom  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  across.  The  flower- 
ises  to  a  foot  high.     (Figured  in  Bot,  Mctg,^  4550.) 

[P8ALI8  PACHYPTEBA  (Syu.,  Cactus  alatus). — It  is  of  the  flat- 
l  kind,  hanging  down,  the  edges  deeply  notched,  and  from  each 
a  flower  is  produced.  Each  blossom  is  about  half  an  inchacross, 
hy  and  are  succeeded  by  a  berry  about  the  size  and  colour  of  a 
inant,  in  which  state  it  is  very  ornamental.    It  was  introduced 
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in  1839,  from  Rio  Janeiro  by  Sir  Charles  Lemoo,  and  bloonied  at 

Carclew  in  1846. 

ViBURNAM  n^ICATUM,  TAR.  DILATATA.     ThB  GrIMPBD  QuXLDRES 

Rose. — The  Horticultural  Society  introduced  this  plant  horn  Ohina. 
It  is  a  deciduous  greenhouse  shrub,  and  blooms  very  profuflely,  formiiig 
numerous  heads  of  snowball  flowers,  like  the  common  one  of  our 
shrubberies.  In  China  it  forms  a  bush  eight  or  ten  feet  high.  It  is 
supposed  to  prove  hardy  in  this  country  in  the  wanner  parte.  Dwarf 
plants  in  the  green Iiouse  will  be  handsome  objects,  an4  FoP  worth 
having  a  place  in  every  one.  (Figured  in  Paxton*$  Flower 
Garden^  29.) 


SnowY  Plants  in  Bloom  in  the  Rotal  Gardens  of  Kkw, 

Dectembeb  16. 

AciiiMENES  PiCTA. — Fine  plants  are  now  coming  into  proflise 
bloom  ;  such  will  increase  in  beauty  through  winter.     They  are  in  the 

stove. 

•  . 

Gesnebia  Herbebtii. — Large  plants,  in  fine  bloom,  the  flowers  of 
a  bright  scarlet  and  rich  yellow  colours,  beautifully  spotted  imde. 
The  tube  is  wide,  and  the  front  limb  fully  expanded,  which  shows  the 
flower  fully.  Very  handsome.  These  will  bloom  the  entire  winter, 
and  are  very  ornamental ;  so  are  the  vigorous  specimens  of  O.  zebrina. 
Every  plant-stove  or  warm  greenhouse  should  contain  some  of  the^e 
fine  winter  blooming  plants.  G.  triflora  is  pretty,  the  flowen  are  of  a 
rich  scarlet,  very  hairy,  tube  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  The  blossoms 
are  produced  in  threes,  at  the  joints.  G,  Seemanni,  a  plant  of  this 
beautiful  species,  had  a  spike  in  bloom  four  feet  long,  and  had  a  pro- 
fusion of  its  fine  scarlet  and  orange-coloured  blossoms. 

Begonia  fuchsioides. — Some  large  specimens  were  in  fine  bloom, 
and  their  rich  red  drooping  flowers  were  beautifully  interesting,  {t  is 
a  fine  plant  for  this  season  of  the  year. 

In  the  Greenhouse. 

Ebica  floribunda.: — The  flowers  are  globular,  small,  white  with  a 
tinge  of  pink,  and  the  anthers  are  black,  giving  the  flowers  an  appear- 
ance of  a  black  spot  at  the  centre  of  a  white  blossom.  Very  interesting, 
and  blooms  most  profusely. 

Erica  blanda. — Tube  one  inch  long,  white,  and  pink  tiiige.  Very 
pretty. 

Erica  colorans.— White,  neat,  and  blooms  freely. 

Selago  Gillii. — The  flowers  are  small,  but  borne  profusely  in 
very  long  spikes,  of  a  neat  rosy-Iilao  colour.  It  lias  a  pretty  eflect  in 
the  greenhouse  collection. 

Ibebts  semperflorens. — This  ever-blooming  Candy  tuft  is  a  neat 
shrub,  nearly  a  yard  high,  and  a  Ite^-floWering  plant.    The  fhie  heads 
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r  snow-white  flowers  form  a  nice  contrast  to  the  green  foliage  of 
theis. 

£pACBi8  ALBiDA  COMPACTA. — ^Flowcps  nearly  an  inch  long,  bell- 
baped)  pure  white.     Very  pretty. 

CoBRjEA  Stockwelliana. — Flowers  an  luch  and  a  half  long,  bright 
Bd,  profuse  bloomer.  0.  speciosa,  Q.  speciosa  grandiflorai  C.  alba, 
/.  rosea,  and  C.  tricolor  were  commencing  their  mir^l  display.  Their 
eautiful  tube-shaped  flowei^,  with  pretty  contrasting  colours,  and 
ome  copiously,  render  them  most  charming  olyects  iq  the  greenhouse 
iroughout  winter  and  spring.  Every  greeqhouse  should  have  some 
r  the  best  in  it. 

BuDDLEA  Madagascabdibbsis. — In  the  stove ;  a  neat  plant,  pro- 
ncing  a  profusion  of  bright  orange-oolouied  powers,  borne  in  long 
likes,  which  are  highly  ornamental.  The  foliage  and  branches  are 
aurly  white:  the  contrast  is  strikingly  pretty.  It  is  well  worth 
-owing. 

I*lumbago  BosEA.-^This  is  a  charming  winter-blooming  stove 
'ant ;  its  fine  spikes  of  bright  rose-coloured  flowers  are  very  pretty. 
.  well  merits  a  place  in  every  one, 

CoBONiLLA  GLAuOA  and  C.  GUiucA-vABiEOATA  are  profusc 
oomers:  their  numerous  heads  of  brig[ht  yellow,  pea-fprmed  flowers 
e  very  firetty.    Every  greenhouse  should  contain  them. 

XrUCULiA  GBATissiMA. — This  Is  ouo  of  the  most  charming  flowering 
ants  of  the  season.  Large  or  small  ones  will  readily  bloom,  and 
eir  fine  heads  of  fragrant  flowers,  of  a  neat  fresh  pinK  colour,  are 
Tf  pretty.     It  is  well  worth  gprowing. 


[ST  OP  THIRTY-SIX  EXTRA  SUPERB  RANUNCULUSES, 

BT  AN  EXTENSIVE  OBOWEE  AND  EXBHilTOR. 

a£  following  descriptive  list  of  superb  Ranunculuses  has  been  for- 
ced to  us,  by  request,  from  a  correspondent  who  is  fully  acquainted 
th  this  lovely  tribe  of  flowers,  and  on  whose  judgment  we  can  rely, 
e  aro  oertain  it  will  be  a  useful  guide  to  any  of  our  readers  who  may 
all  to  improve  a  collection,  or  now  commencing  the  culture  of  this 
liversally  admired  flower.  And,  as  this  is  the  appropriate  season  for 
mpletiRg  and  arranging  the  stock  preparatory  to  planting  in  Febniary, 
^  Uiiftt  it  will  be  of  present  service : — 

Aenk  (Waterstone's),  white,  red-spotted. 
Badia  (1\so's),  yellow,  red-edged. 
Beauty  of  Suffolk  (Bass's),  white,  rose^edged. 
Berinus^  yellow,  brown-spotted. 
Boz  (Tyso's),  cream,  crimson-edged. 
Counte&s  of  Eglinton  (Wy lie's),  white. 
CkmerU  (Tyso's),  yellow,  red-spotted. 
Dr,  Ckanningi  white,  purple-edged. 
DmfD^or  (Tyso's),  yellow,  red^ed^ed.^ 
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The  African  Btnoncului  differs  from  the  Asiatic  by  haying  few  bat 
larger  leaves,  which  are  of  a  darker  g^reen  than  those  of  the  latter  kind. 
The  stem  seldom  produces  more  than  one  flower,  and  never  eieeeds 
two  ;  they  are  very  double,  and  a  stem  is  frequently  thrown  up  from 
the  centre  of  the  flower,  bearing  a  second  corolla  of  a  smaller  tiaei 
This  is  the  flower  which  the  French  name  Jiemmeule  Pivoine  and 
JR.  Peone.  There  are  several  varieties  too  of  this  kind  of  Banunculos, 
amongst  which  is  one  of  the  colour  of  the  Jonquil,  which  the  French 
call  Siraphique  d^Alger^  and  another  of  the  hue  of  the  Golden  Mari- 
gold, with  a  g^een  heart,  and  which  is  named  Souci  Dwi^  or  MerveH* 
Iciise,  and  a  pure  white  one  ;  also  another,  which  is  most  esteemed,  of 
a  fine  red  colour,  spotted  with  yellow,  and  which  is  called  Twrham  Doiri^ 
Golden  Turban. 


PINETUMS. 

As  Coniferous  plants,  and  their  allies,  either  in  selections  or  collections, 
are  becoming  indispensable  addenda  to  the  g^unds  of  all  lovers  of  the 
beautiful  forms  presented  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  it  may  not  be  an 
inappropriate  season  to  discuss  a  few  points  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
l^inetum. 

It  is  painful  to  witness,  in  many  instances,  large  and  valuable  eol- 
lections  of  Pines  scattered  about  the  nooks  and  comers  of  parks  and 
pleasure-grounds,  without  regard  to  the  future  space  which  the  indi- 
viduals are  likely  to  occupy,  with  utter  disr^;ard  to  appropriation  of 
situation,  and  with  no  eye  to  the  character  ultimately  to  be  g^ven  to 
the  scenery  of  which  they  are  to  form  a  part.  In  some  instances  we  see 
a  fine  specimen  struggling  in  the  precincts  of  the  flower-garden,  beneath 
the  overshadowing  branches  of  scmie  g^ant  Oak  or  other  tree,  which 
cannot,  or,  at  least,  it  would  be  next  to  sacrilege  to  remove.  The  Pine, 
doubtlessly,  had  been  planted  there  when  a  minute  plant,  with  no 
prospective  recognition  of  its  capabilities,  and  now,  like  a  ^^  blot  on  the 
'scutcheon/'  a  constant  source  of  regret  to  its  owner ;  deformed  in  its 
habit,  stunted  in  its  energies,  when  it  might  have  been  a  ^^  thing  of 
beauty,"  with  all  its  attendant  influences.  Again,  a  portion  of  land  is 
pointed  out  to  you  in  which  it  is  asserted  that  Pines  are  planted  exten<* 
sively,  due  space  having  been  given  to  allow  for  the  development  of 
all  tlieir  natural  capabilities.  In  your  progress  to  the  spot  several  fine 
specimens  may  be  seen  peeping,  like  land<>marks,  above  the  tangled 
mass  of  brake  and  briars,  gorse  and  rubbish,  in  which  vainly  you  seek 
the  smaller  members  of  the  fraternity.  In  another  domain,  portions  of 
the  park  are  fenced  off  and  devoted  to  Pines,  Here  they  are  planted 
litendly  pell-mell,  jostling  each  other  even  in  their  infancy.  P.  Hart- 
wegii  is  smothering  P.  insapo,  macrocarpa  deforming  Lambertiana, 
Deodars  mingling  their  branches  with  Araucarias ;  in  fact,  the  results 
of  a  liberal  outlay  becoming  a  deformity  rather  than  a  beautiful  feature. 
A  few  rods  frt)m  this  you  will  probably  see  some  ^'  crates"  protecting 
detached  plants,  which,  if  they  have  succeeded,  are  damaged  from  con-* 
fined  space  or  overtopped  by  nettles  and  rank  herbage.    It  is  btti 
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jotlioo  to  ohwnre  iJtmi  mdi  ootiditiotis  are  entirely  to  Hie  dharge  of  the 
profffietori,  and  not  to  thoie  who  hare  tbem  In  oafe. 

In  almost  erery  instance  Pines  are  planted  too  thick ;  and  this  state 
of  things  is  not,  and,  in  many  instances,  will  not  be  fully  recognised 
till  the  indlTidual  plants  have  attained  a  magnitude  that  will  render 
their  trans-plantation  hasardous,  or  totally  impossible^  if  their  future 
well-being  is  to  be  recognised,  leaving  out  of  the  question  the  deformity 
which  the  remaining  trees  must  sufibr  from  being  crowded.     It  is 
doubtless  possible  td  g^up  Fines  with  an  ultimate  good  effect  in  par* 
ticular  acenery  and  loodities ;  but  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  adult 
characters  of  each  q>ecies  must  be  known  to  the  planter  before  he  com- 
mences operations.    But  it  is  doubtful  if  such  an  arrangement,  where 
picturesque  effect  is  sought,  can  be  carried  to  any  great  extent  beyond 
allowing  each  group  to  be  formed  of  one  species.     Such  a  system  may 
be  departed  from  by  employing  only  the  true  Pines ;  but  the  Abies  and 
Pinus,  possessing  such  an  indiriduality  of  character,  would  be  more 
suitably  located  in  detached  spots,  sereral  trees  forming  In  the  distance 
a  group,  of  which  each  individual  should  form  a  part  of  a  whole.    With 
the  true  Pines,  such  as  macrocarpa,  ponderosa,  &c*,  several  in  a  mass 
would  doubtless,  in  an  adidt  state^  form  highly  picturesque  objects. 
Some  idea  of  such  may  be  formed  by  viewing  a  group  of  several  old 
Scotch  Firs  mingling  together ;  nothing  in  the  way  of  trees  can  be 
more  attractive.     I  have  seen  a  collection,  in  which  there  are  some 
pmots  worthy  of  consideration.     They  are  arranged  on  either  side  of  a 
nmbliog  pathway,  accessible  at  all  seasons  by  being  gravelled ;  but  the 
Baifomiity  is  too  great  in  the  disposition  of  the  individual  specimens, 
and  a  too  g^reat  proximity  will  ultimately  be  observed  and  regretted. 

It  surely  would  be  well  for  those  who  so  liberally  purchase  valuable 
plants  to  have  an  eye  when  planting  them  to  their  future  appearance. 
There  iM  something  worthy  of  observance  in  the  old  adage,  which 
aiserts  that  erery  man  may  do  what  he  wills  with  his  own ;  but  I  doubt 
if  we  can  wholly  recognise  its  truth  where  a  future  generation  is  to 
participate  in  the  results.  And  in  the  development  of  the  newly-intro- 
duced, or  newly-planted  species  of  Pines,  although  It  would  be  uncha- 
ritable as  well  as  unjust  to  infer  that  the  planters  will  not  derive  a  large 
share  of  enjoyment,  yet  we  must  confess  that  posterity  will  behold  their 
greater  beauty*  Witness  the  magnificent  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  adding 
a  nobleness,  a  dignity  which  cannot  be  described,  to  so  many  of 
Enghmd's  mansions  and  demesnes.  In  conclusion,  I  would  intreat 
those  who  possess  collections  of  this  noble  £unily  to  set  about  arranging 
them  during  the  following  planting  season,  now  at  its  advent;  ami  to 
those  about  to  form  a  Pinetum,  I  would  say—- consider,  and  form  some 

fore  you  commence. — (  Gardener*s  Chronicle,) 


WATER-LILIES. 

BT  AM  AKDEHT  AXATEDB  FLOBIST. 


Toim  r«?iew  in  the  December  number,  of  Lawson  on  WATsa-LiuKS, 
induced  me  to  purchase  that  very  interesting  publication ;  and  in  its 
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perusal  on  tlic  White-flowered  Water-Lily  of  our  own  country,  broogbt 
to  my  recollection  that  I  have  seen  two  kinds  of  the  White-flowering  ia 
bloom.  Tlie  common  one  I  have  often  seen  and  admired ;  but  there  is  a 
much  superior  blooming  kind  growing  in  the  grounds  of  one  of  the  rqjral 
palaces.  It  is  a  mucli  more  noble  plant,  and  the  flowers  are  at  least 
lialf  as  large  again  as  those  of  the  common  kind.  I  was  very  muck 
struck  with  its  beauty  ;  and  it  occurred  to  me,  that  if  its  flowers  were 
impregnated  by  those  of  the  Royal  Victoria  Lily  (Victoria  B^iue), 
a  vast  improvement  would  very  likely  be  effected  in  the  size  of  the 
flowers  of  the  progeny  which  might  be  raised  by  this  hybridization :  at 
all  events,  I  intend  to  make  the  experiment  the  next  season.  I  also 
purpose,  on  the  other  hand,  to  impregnate  the  flowers  of  the  Boyal 
Water-Lily  by  those  of  the  common  Yelloto-^owered  Water-Lily,  with 
a  hope  tiiat  a  yellow  flower  may  be  obtained  the  size  of  the  present 
noble  blossom  of  Victoria  Reginae. 

I  furtiier  intend  to  impregnate  the  common  Yellow-flowered  with 
the  pollen  of  the  V.  Reginae,  hoping  to  obtain  a  larger  flower  of  thii 
hardy  one. 

These  attempts  I  am  persuaded  will  be,  to  me  at  least,  very  inter- 
esting, and  I  fully  anticipate  successful  results.     I  beg,  however,  th^ 
co-operation  of  others,  that  by  more  extended  attempts  to  obtain  flowofJg. 
of  our  long-possessed  Water- Lilies,  both  in  doors  and  out  doon,  01 
a  much  larger  size  may  be  obtained,  as  well  as  superb  varieties 
raised  from  tlie  impregnated  seed  saved  from  tiie  Victoria 
I  am  confident  any  attempts  will  be  amply  rewarded,  and,  I  doubt  no 
would  lead  to  a  far  more  general  cultivation  of  this  highly-interesting^ 
tribe  of  plants.    They  are  easy  of  cultivation,  and  where  the  means- ^ 
exist  of  water,  <S:c.,  it  is  well  worth  every  attention. 

I  read  as  follows  in  Mr.  Lawson's  book,  '^  that  a  Water-Lily  pond 
should  always  be  furnished  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  clear  water ;  and 
that,  while  a  supply  is  constantly  (or  often)  kept  up,  provision  must  be 
made  that  the  superfluous  water  be  regularly  run  off  at  short  intervals 
to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  pond. 

The  kind  of  soil,  too,  is  of  great  importance ;  the  bottom  of  the  pond 
must  be  formed  of  sofl  mud  to  a  good  depth,  and  it  must  be  heavy 
enough  not  to  be  readily  washed  away,  but  by  no  means  be  of  a  clayey 
nature,  although  a  clay  lining  may  be  made  beneath  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  \i*ater. 

The  Water-Lilies  are  perennials  ;  the  tuberous  roots  may  be  cased 
in  mud,  and  be  thrown  into  the  water  at  the  places  the  plants  are  to  be 
deposited  for  growth,  or  they  may  be  tied  to  a  stone  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. When  seeds  are  obtained,  they  may  be  wrapped  in  portions  of 
mud  and  scattered  at  the  proper  places  for  growth.  They  readily  grow 
in  both  instances. 

It  will  be  recollected  by  all  who  have  seen  the  White-flowered 
Water-Lily  in  its  native  waters,  that,  however  plentiful  the  plant  may 
be,  it  never  extends  its  foliage  or  its  flowers  within  a  certain  distance 
of  the  dry  land,  ceasing  to  grow  where  the  water  lessens  in  depth. 
This  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  attempt  their  growth,  and 
the  water  should  not  be  less  than  three  feet  in  depth  where  the  plant  or 
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seed  is  deposited  ;  the  piece  of  water,  too,  sbould  be  fully  exposed  to 
tbe  sun  throughout' the  day. 


PLANTS  SUITABLE  FOR  A  WINTER  GARDEN. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  in  the  Gardener's  Chronicle  writes,  '^  Everybody 
complains  of  the  barren  and  uninteresting  appearance  of  the  flower- 
garden  in  winter  and  early  spring,  and  that  a  collection  of  such 
attractive  plants  as  put  on  their  gayest  dresses  at  that  season  must  be 
to  all  lovers  of  gardens  a  thing  to  hope  for,  and  to  admire  when 
obtained." 

To  effect  this,  such  plants  must  be  grown  in  pots  and  be  plunged  in 
tbe  beds  or  lx>rder8  when  the  summer  and  early  autumn  flowers  are 
over.  The  plants  and  shrubs  to  be  removed  in  time  for  the  summer 
flowers,  and  to  be  re*potted,  and  otherwise  attended  to  in  a  reserve 
garden  during  the  summer  season.  The  following  list  comprises  plants 
which  are  considered  most  suitable  for  the  purpose.  The  bulbous  and 
other  dwarf  herbaceous  plants,  of  course,  are  to  be  placed  near  the 
edges  of  the  beds,  &c. 

Dwarf  Evergreens  {Shrubby  Plants). 

Variegated  Ivies.  Gaultheria  Shallon. 

Epigaea  repens. 


Polygala  ChamsebusLUS. 
Erica  camear 
Pemettya  mucronata. 
Daphne  hybrida. 
japonica. 


Juniperus  tamarisci folia. 

squamata. 

Arbutus  pilosa. 
■        Siberica. 


Taller  Evergreen  Shrubby  Plants^ 
Which  may  be  grown  to  suit  various  heights. 


Andromeda  floribunda. 
Berberia  iiisciculata. 
■  aquifolium. 
Aucuba  japonica. 
Lauras  nobilis. 
Janipems  virginiana. 
Thuja  Warreana. 

• aurea. 

Vaccinium  ovatum. 
Taxus  baccata  variegata. 
Boxus  vulgaris. 
Gaultheria  $hallon. 
Cotoneaster  microphylla. 
Jasminum  nudiflorum,  for  ks  early 
towers. 


Arbutus  unedo. 
Ilex  (variegateii). 

latifolia,  &c. 

Quercus  ilex. 
Ruscus  aculeatus. 


•ramosissimus. 


Rosmarinus  officinalis   fol.    ar- 

genteis. 
Ditto    ditto     aureus. 
Rhododendron    dauricum  Jatro- 

virens. 
Euonymus  japonica. 

variegata. 

Daphne  collina. 
Cydonia  japonica. 
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CULTURE  OF  THS  HOLLYHOCK. 


Herbaceou9  Plants,  ifc. 
Alytsum  saxatile  variegatum.         j  Tussilago  Fufiunu 


Ilellebonis  viridus. 
nigricans. 


Galanthus  nivalis* 
Scilla  verna. 
Saxifraga  oppositiiblia. 
Oentiana  acaulis. 
rerna. 
Hepaticas. 
Polyanthus* 
Primulas  (Primroses). 
Auriculas. 


Aconitum  byemale. 
Anemone  hortenas. 
in  varieties. 


-<  nemorosa. 


Crocus  sativus. 

Hyacinths, 

NarcissL 

Jonquils. 

Daisies. 

Cardamine  pratenns  flofe  pleno. 

Cyclamen  europeeum. 

The  following  may  be  added^  blooming  during  winter  and  eafly 
spring ;  and  soch  as  are  deciduous  may  be  kept  in  the  reserve  garden 
till  the  flowers  appear,  and  then  be  plunged  in  proper  plaees  to  bloom. 


Alex  europes,  double. 
Calycauthus  praecox. 
Early  blossomed  Almond. 
Pyrus  japonica. 
Bhodora  canadensis. 
Daphe  collina. 

laureola. 

cneorum. 

Andromeda  calyculata. 


Shrubby  Plants, 

Daphne  mezereum. 

Lonicera  nigra. 

Many  Hollies  produce  a  profusion 

of  berries  when  grown  in  pots. 

The  red,  golden,  &o,y  are  h^ly 

ornamental. 
The  Lauristinus. 
Azalea  procumbens. 
Andromeda  polifolia. 

Herbaceous  Plants. 


Cynoglossum  omphalodes. 
Erinus  alpinus. 
Adonis  vernalis. 
Arabis  alpina. 
Pulmonaria  ofRcinalin. 

—  virginica. 

Early  Tulips. 
Scilla  bifolia. 
Poteutilla  verna. 

opaca. 

Saxifraga  oppoeitifolia. 

hypnoides. 

Cortusa  Matthioli. 


Fumaria  solida. 


cava. 


Anemone  nemorosa,  double. 
Draba  aizoides. 
Dog's-tooth  Violet, 
Frittillarias. 
Leucojum  vernum. 
Ixia  bulbocodium, 
Tursilago  fragrans. 
Adonis  vernalis. 
Violets,  of  sorts. 
Dentaria  bulbifera. 
Soldanella  alpina. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  HOLLYHOCK. 


BT  MB.  WILLIAM  CUATEB. 


The  Hollyhock  will  grow  best  in  good  old  garden  soil,  wel)  trenched 
over  to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  with  plenty  of  thoroughly  decomposed 
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manure ;  such  as  old  Cucumber  beds,  or  night-soil  mixed  with  earth. 
Sandy  loaui  they  like,  and  if  the  subsoil  is  wet  they  will  thrive  re- 
markably well  iu  the  summer,  but  in  the  winter  wet  is  very  injurious  to 
tlieni ;  to  prevent  which,  I  remove,  to  the  depth  of  one  or  two  inches, 
tlic  mould  round  the  neck  of  the  plant,  and  fill  up  with  white  sand, 
a)x)ut  six  inches  round  the  stem,  level  with  the  surface :  it  is  simply  to 
preserve  them  from  wet,  insects,  and  slugs,  irom  which,  in  the  winteri 
they  are  apt  to  suffer  very  much,  if  not  killed.  They  may  be  propa- 
gated by  single  eyes  in  July  and  August,  also  by  cuttings  in  the  spring, 
placed  on  a  slight  bottom  heat  Young  plaints  raised  from  summer 
cuttings  are  best  preserved  by  re-potting  them  in  October  into  large 
pots--the  larger  the  better — in  light  rich  sandy  earth,  and  placed  in  a 
cold  frame ;  thus  they  will  grow  during  the  winter.  In  March  or 
April  turn  them  out  into  the  open  ground,  and  they  will  bloom  as  fine 
and  as  early  as  if  planted  in  the  autumn.  Plant  them  not  less  than 
four  feet  from  row  to  row,  and  three  feet  apart  in  the  row.  If  grouped 
in  beds,  not  nearer  than  three  feet  each  way,  They  will  grow  well  in 
the  shade  of  distant  trees,  but  by  no  means  must  the  roots  interfere. 
In  May,  when  the  spikes  are  grown  about  a  foot  high,  thin  them  out 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  plant ;  if  well  established  and  very 
strong,  leave  four  spikes ;  if  weak,  two  or  three,  or  only  one,  at  the 
same  time  placing  a  stake  to  each  one  separately.  The  most  robust 
m)wer  does  not  require  a  stake  higher  than  three  feet  from  the  ground. 
Stake  them  before  they  get  too  high,  and  secure  them  well  by  tying, 
and  they  will  grow  erect.  If  the  weather  is  dry  at  this  season  of  tlie 
year  they  must  be  watered  with  a  solution  of  guano,  or  any  other  liquid 
manure,  poured  carefully  round  the  roots,  avoiding  pouring  it  on  or 
too  near  the  stems.  To  grow  the  flowers  fine,  cut  off  the  lateral  shoots, 
thin  the  flower  buds,  if  crowded  together,  and  take  out  the  top  of  the 
spike,  according  to  the  height  desired,  paying  attention  to  tlie  usual 
height  and  habit  of  the  plant.  Observe,  ij  topping  it  you  may  increase 
the  size  of  the  flower,  but  at  the  same  time  shorten  its  duration  of 
flowering,  and  perhaps  disfigure  its  appearance. 


BRIEF  REMARKS. 


WrwTEB  Dbcx)Bation  op  the  Flower  Garden.— Lest  the  occur- 
rence of  a  number  of  empty  beds  on  a  lawn  or  in  a  flower  garden,  where 
the  system  of  massing  summer  plants  is  adopted,  should  impart  to  a 
place  a  bare  and  desolate  aspect  during  winter,  a  store  of  the  lower 
kinds  of  Evergreens  should  be  kept  in  pots,  and  plunged  in  some  part 
of  the  kitchen  garden,  or  in  any  reserved  [comer  through  the  summer, 
to  be  transferr^  to  the  flower-beds  directly  their  gayer  furniture  has 
been  cleared  away  in  autumn.  Such  a  plan  is  less  troublesome  than  it 
appears  to  be  ;  for  if  the  plants  be  kept  constantly  in  pots,  summer  and 
winter,  and  merely  be  plunged  in  the  ground,  a  simple  re-potting  once 
a^year,  with  an  occasional  watering  in  only  the  very  driest  summer 
weather,  will  be  all  the  attention  they  want  for  three  or  four  years, 
whai  they  will  require  renewing  by  propagation.    The  fittest  kinds  for 
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the  ofRce  will  be  several  dwarf  Heaths,  particularly  the  Erica  carpea, 
Cotoneaster  microphylla,  Berberis  aquifoHum,  Menziesia  polifolia, 
Andromeda  floribuuda,  Peruettya  miicrpnata,  Ai'ctostaphylos  uva-uf^ii, 
Gaultheria  Shallon,  Ledum  buxifolium,  BbododendroDs  femigiaeum 
and  hirsutum,  the  conuuon  trailiug  Savin,  and  the  varieties  of  the 
Minor  Periwinkle.  By  a  judicious  choice  and  variation  of  thesey 
putting  one  sort  only  to  a  bed,  some  amount  of  v^ure  and  liveliness 
will  be  produped  during  winter,  at  a  cost  of  labour  mid  i^tenalsirl|ic|i 
are  entirely  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  effect  realised,  flike 
intermixture  of  a  few  beds  of  variegated  Ivy,  or  variegated  F^winkle 
or  Savin,  or  ev^u  the  variegated  Hollies  (especially  the  prickly), 
variegated  Yew,  and  Aucuba,  kept  dwarf,  would  inprease  the  vari^. 
The  plants  should  be  ported  in  rather  a  poor  soil,  lest  they  grow  loo 
luxuriant,  and  send  their  roots  too  far  beyond  the  pots. — JBie^^  oil 
Small  Gardens, 

Hybridizing  tue  Gladioli. — Mr.  Beaton  states  that  thq  flowepi 
of  Gladiolus  cardinalis  being  of  the  best  scarlet  and  whitCi  that  tl|6 
style  of  growth  and  colouring  of  this  handsome  species  b^  infuse^  in|o 
the  descendants  of  G.  psittacinus  and  oppositiflorus.  Crossing  the 
finest  of  the  new  Seedlings  we  possess  with  the  pollen  from  Q.  04^1- 
nalis,  and  that  the  richest  coloured  ones,  raised  from  such  crossep,  ha 
impregnated  again  with  pollen  from  G.  cardinalis,  -and  repeated  upon 
even  such  a  progeny  till  the  yellow  brought  in  by  G.  psittaciaii#  be 
washed  into  a  brighter  yellow.  The  endeavour  should  be  to  obtain  fbe 
most  decided  colours,  and  the  more  so  of  the  brilliant ;  and  at  the 
same  time  to  secure  the  best  form  and  substance  of  petal.  Each  progeny 
will  amply  repay  for  the  attention  given.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hi^v^ 
the  suggestions  of  Mr.  I^lant  as  applicable  to  this  very  favourite  tribe 
of  (his)  flowers. 

Descbiftive  CHARACTE&  OF  THE  CLASSES  OF  I^osES. — In  tfec  Very 
useful  observations  on  the  Hose  which  have  been  given  in  this  Magazine, 
mention  b  made  of  them  under  the  descriptions  of  Gallia,  Bourbon, 
Noisette,  Boursault,  Perpetual,  &c.  Now,  I  am  not  acquainted  wit|i 
the  particular  distinctive  characters,  I  should,  therefore,  be  obliged  by 
information  on  the  subject  as  early  as  possible,  as  my  employer  requires 
a  number  purchasing,  suited  to  peculiar  existing  circumstances,  and  I 
have  to  make  out  the  selected  list  previously. — A  Gardener, 

[All  classes  of  Roses  have  indiscriminately  been  impregnated,  and 
seals  so  generally  sown,  consequently  it  is  a  most  diflicult  ta^k  to  pro- 
perly classify  the  entire.  A  short  time  back  we  visited  the  most  cele* 
brated  nursery  collections,  in  order  to  obtain  the  distinguishing  pecu- 
liarities of  the  classes  into  which  Boses  had  been  divided.  We  were 
not  able  to  realize  alfwe  desired,  but  the  following  general  peculiarities 
we  obtained,  and,  we  hope,  they  will  be  of  use  to  our  correspondent. 
We  intend  to  obtain  more  particular  information  on  the  subject  next 
season,  which  we  will  insert. — Conductob. 

Damask  Roses. — ^This  section,  and  the  Albas,  contain  some  of  the 
finest  light  Roses,  or  blush  Roses,  grown.  The  true  Dama$ks  may  be 
gencraUjj  known  by  their  Jong  green  shoots,  leaves  rather  downy,  and 
placed  ikr  apart,  rmtgh  spin^  shoots  and  leaves;  the  capsules,  or  seed- 
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vesseb,  are  inostly  very  rough  or  spiny,  and  the  flowers  are  very- 
sweet. — ^A  summer  Rose. 

Moss  Roses.— ^ An  elegant  &mily,  a  division  of  the  section  Centifblia, 
or  hundred-leaved,  being  only  a  sport  from  it,  the  moss  being  the  cri- 
terion.— A  sununer  Rose. 

Provence^  or  Cahhage  Roses, — The  term  one  hundred-leaved,  of 
the  French,  does  not  refer  to  the  foliage,  but  to  the  petals  of  the  flowers. 
The  flowers  ai«  all  globular  in  form,  and  on  long  footstalios,  so  that  they 
hang  gracefully  pendant,  and  are  readily  distinguished  from  all  others. 
Thejr  are  very  fiagnuit.— A  summer  Rose. 

PorHandy  or  Perpelualsj  and  Hybrid  Perpetuals. — This  class  ia 
the  most  desirable  of  Roses,  and  all  true  perpetuals  have  a  terminal 
cluster  offtowers.  They  continue  in  bloom  longer  than  any  other 
section.  They  are  mostly  Damashs^  of  hybrids  flroni  the  Damask. 
The  ingrance  of  this  Rose  in  their  blossoms  is  apparent.  The  blooming 
in  autumn,  that  is  to  say^  from  the  beginning  of  August  to  the  end  of 
the  season,  renders  this  class  very  distinctive,  as  well  as  the  clusters  of 
flowers. — Autumnal  Roses. 

The  Hybrid  Bourbons,  or  Hybrid  Perpetuals ^  partake  of  the  hardi- 
ness and  nagrance  of  the  Damask  Rose,  blooming  freely  in  autumn,  and 
resemble  in  growth  aud  foliage  the  Chinese. 

Whiie  Rose^  or  Belgicy  and  their  Hybrids. — ^This  section  is  easily 
known  by  their  clear  green  shoots^  and  the  leaves  being  of  a  glaucotts 
green,  looking  as  if  dusted  over  with  a  greyish  powder.  The  plant  has 
few  spines. — A  summer  Rose. 

Rota  Gallicay  the  French  Rose. — ^This  section  contains  most  of 
our  old  garden  Roses;  they  are  robust  and  hardy,  stiff,  erect  and 
cempaet  growers.  The  flowerd  are  mostly  veryfull^  finely  formed,  and 
contain  many  beautiful  striped  and  spotted  ones.— A  summer  Rose. 

Bourbon  Rose.— Of  this  section  it  is  stated,  that  '*at  the  Isle  of 

Bourbon^  the  inhabitants  generally  inclose  their  land  with  hedges  made 

of  two  rows  of  Roses,  one  row  of  the  common  China  Rose,  the  other  of 

the  Four  Seasons,  the  only  two  sorts  grown  in  the  island.     Monsieur 

Perichon,  as  proprietor  at  Saint  Benoist,  in  the  isle,  in  planting  one  of 

these  hedges,  found  amongst  his  young  plants  one  very  different  from 

the  others  in  its  foliage  and  shootd ;  he  planted  it  in  his  garden,  and  it 

proved  to  be  quite  a  new  Rose.    This,  with  all  the  fine  hybrids,  form, 

amongst  the  Indica  Roses,  what  the  Perpetuals  do  amongst  the 

Damash.    They  are  free  atid  continual  bloomers,  promiftent  buds, 

and  deep  green  foliage,  J¥ee  growers.    Some  are  fine  as  climbers.— 

Autumn  Roses. 

China  jRa««.— The  original  from  China,  and  all  true  varieties  have 
strong  green  luxuriant  shoots.  Its  ever^blooming  qualities  have  made 
it  a  fiivourite,  and  perhaps  no  plant  had  contributed  so  ihuch  to  enliven 
our  cottage  walls  as  the  common  China  Rose,  and  the  Rosa  semper- 
fiorens,  or  Crimson  China  Rose.  They  blooin  for  a  lobg  season,  some 
being  fragrant. 

Noisette  Rose.  —  The  Noisette  has  been  ori^hatcd  between  the 
mush  and  tl^e  common  China,  or  Indica.  The  perfume  of  the  musk  is 
very  apparent,  its  tendency  to  bloom  in  large  clusters  like  the  JUiisk 
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liosc  also  itLows  its  aiiiiiity,  aud  they  are  produced  in  profusion  through 
tlie  humincr  and  autumn.  Some  of  thoni  are  well  adapted  for  pillajns, 
or  training  to  fences  and  walls,  as  well  as  standards,  in  which  mode 
they  form  fine  head^  of  pendant  branches. 

Ihjhrid  China  licsrs, — This  section  has  been  originated  between 
thv  China  tca-scent&d  Aoisettc  and  liourbons,  fertilized  with  the  French^ 
Provencc\  and  otiier  avfdM.KB.  Hoses,  and  also  to  thjb  latter  being 
('K08S£D  WITH  THE  FOEMEU,  the  sccds  from  which  produce  Hybbii> 
China  Roses.  Tlie  cliaracter  of  the  section  is  smooth  shiiiing  foUage, 
hcintj  suh-rrerf/reen,  branches  long,  luxuriant,  and  flexible.  They  give 
a  h)ng  series  of  flowers,  but  fwt  a  secondary  one,  and  bloom  early  only. 
They  do  well  as  standards,  forming  fine  heads. 

Climhiny  JRoscs.  Tlie  Ayrshire, — It  is  considered  that  this  tribe 
had  its  origin  from  the  Hosa  arvensis^  the  common  Hose  of  the  north 
of  England  and  Scotch  hedges,  and  has  acquired  much  additional  vigour 
from  an  accidental  impregnation.  Shoots  of  tlie  single  and  semi-double 
w  hite  on  some  occasions  grow  in  one  season  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
long. 

liosa  senipervirens.  The  JEvergreen  Rose  (Climbing).  —  The 
origin  of  this  class  is  the  Climbing  Wild  Rose  of  Italy,  which  has 
sinf/le  white  flowers,  and  foliage  nearly  evergreen.  The  flowers  are 
mo.stly  small,  not  exceeding  what  is  termed  middle  size ;  they  are  pro* 
duccd  in  large  clusters  or  corymbs,  of  from  ten  to  fifly  blo&soiiK  in 
each.  Tliey  are  valuable  for  covering  fences,  walls,  stems  of  trees, 
festoons,  or  as  pillars. 

The  JJoiirsault  Hose, — This  class  owes  its  origin  to  the  Hosa  afynna, 
fjic  single  Red  Rose  of  the  Alpitie  mountains.  The  shoots  are  long, 
having  few  spines,  and  of  a  red  colour.  They  grow  rapid,  are  very 
hardy,  and  do  well  as  climbers  or  pillar  Hoses.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  immejise  clusters, — A  summer  Rose. 

Uosa  Multifiora,  Many-flowered  Rose.  —  A  native  of  Japan; 
and  from  the  original  one  introduced  into  this  country,  crossed  by  other 
hinds,  some  beautiful  hybrids  have  been  obtained.  In  warm  situations^ 
some  of  the  class  will  form  pillars  tliirty  feet  in  height.  They  belong 
to  the  summer  blooming  section. 

The  Austrian  Briar  Rose, — The  original  Rose  of  this  class  was 
found  growing  on  the  hills  of  the  north  of  Italy.  The  shoots,  when 
ripe,  are  of  a  yellowish-brown,  prichly, 

Rosa  sulphurea.  The  Double  Yellow  Rose,  —  This  old  and 
fine  Hose,  no  doubt,  has  been  raised  from  the  single  Yellow  Austrian 
Briar,  very  probably  impregnated  with  a  Damask  Hose.  Having  the 
foliage- form  of  the  first,  and  the  flower-form  of  some  of  the  latter. — A 
summer  Hose. 

The  Tea-scented  Chinese  Rose.  —  The  original  plant  was  sent 
from  China.  The  seed  vessel  is  large,  leaves  large,  and  shining  Jhwers^ 
globular^  and  have  the  so-called  tea  fragrance. 

Cape  Heaths. — To  grow  this  very  interesting  and  beautiful  tribe 
of  plants,  the  following  particulars  are  essentially  necessary. 

Soil,  A  fibrous,  sandy  peat  (heath),  free  from  irony  matter  (if 
there  its  presence  is  readily  perceived).    Never  have  it  sifted,  but  well 
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chopped  and  broken  together,  In  which  state  it  must  always  be  used. 
A  sprinkling  of  bits  of  charcoal  are  of  service. 

Potting,  Have  a  liberal  drainage  of  broken  pot,  upon  which  place 
bits  of  turfy  peat.  Be  careful  not  to  over-pot  at  a  time ;  that  is,  do 
not  have  too  largre  a  pot,  the  roots  being  so  very  fine,  in  their  early 
g^wth,  do  not  require  more  than  an  inch  extension  at  one  time  all 
round  its  ball.  When  that  portion  is  tolerably  well  filled  with  fine 
TOOtSy  then  re- pot  in  a  larger  one,  as  above  stated.  Never  allow  a 
plant  to  be  what  is  termed  pot-hound^  as  in  that  state  they  are  liable  to 
lack  a  proper  supply  of  water,  the  foliage  turns  brown,  unhealthy,  and 
soon  perishes.  Sometimes,  too,  the  roots  are  injured  by  drought  at  the 
sides  of  the  pots,  and  perish  at  the  ends.  When  ttSslias  happened, 
turn  out  the  ball  entire,  carefully  remove  the  outer  portion  of  the  soil, 
where  the  roots  are  killed,  and  re-pot  ^vith  fresh  soil.  This  should  be 
done  at  any  season  when  the  plant  requires.  More  particularly 
should  the  stock  be  looked  over  previous  to  their  pitshing  in  Spring. 
Let  the  surfiice  of  the  ball  be  nearly  leveU 

Water.  Always  use  soft  water,  and  about  the  same  temperature  as 
the  air  the  plants  are  in.  Each  time  you  water  give  as  much  as  will 
soak  the  entire  ball  of  soil,  and  only  water  again  when  it  has  become 
nearly  dry.  Never  allow  the  plant  to  flag.  Some  persons  g^ve  at 
once  as  much  water  as  will  only  moisten,  perhaps,  one-third  deep  of 
the  ball,  and  the  under  portion  are  kept  completely  dry,  and  so  die  of 
droucfht.  If  a  ball  is  so  close  with  roots  that  the  water  will  not  sink, 
make  a  few  holes  into  it  by  means  of  a  bright  small  iron  skewer,  and 
thb  will  assist  its  general  diffusion. 

Air.  These  plants,  to  flourisli  properly,  must  have  a  house  to  them- 
selves, however  small  or  large  it  is.  A  house  must  be  constructed  so 
that  all  the  light  be  given  to  it  that  can  be  ;  and  the  plants  not  be  far 
from  the  glass,  from  three  feet  at  the  sides  to  five  at  centre,  of  a  double- 
roofed  house.  Air  must  be  admitted  at  each  side  of  the  house,  so 
that  the  upright  sashes  being  opened,  a  curretU  of  wind  afi*ects  to 
moving  the  shoots,  that  is,  gives  the  plants  a  living  moving  atmosphere, 
on  all  proper  occasions  ;  avoiding,  however,  cold  eastern  or  northern 
blasts.  In  a  house  properly  constructed,  by  having  the  plants  placed 
upon  an  even  table,  up  the  centre  portion  of  the  house,  so  tliat  a  walk 
is  allowed  around  it,  and  a  shelf  on  the  same  level  be  next  the  sashes, 
thus  in  passing  around  there  are  plants  right  and  left.  I  say,  in  such 
a  house,  the  plants  may  remain  all  the  year ;  they  require  no  out-door 
situation  in  summer.  If  it  be  desirable,  in  the  very  hottest  of  summer, 
to  have  the  roots  somewhat  cooler,  place  a  boarded  frame  round  the 
table,  and  fill  up  between  the  pots  with  neat  moss.  The  pots  should 
be  placed  upon  a  pot-rim  about  an  inch  high ;  this  is  better  than  upon 
either  a  slate  or  stone  table ;  they  are  cooler  than  the  atmosphere,  and 
injurious  in  proportion  to  the  success  of  the  plants.  The  rim  supports 
the  pot,  and  if  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  tlie  water  out  of  the. 
pot  bottom  passes  away. 


r-.,  rpirR   pnH^liral  iiiiliiy  of  our  moutbly  Calendar   hai 

X  I't^i^ii  allmleil  lo  tluriiig  iliu  past  year  by  muny  of  . 
dill'  ciin'iviHiiMlQMLi.  Our  ri;aii('rN  are  aware  tve  cminoC 
etiter  fully  into  all  the  details  of  mana^ment  of  tTerjthing  vhidi 
demands  attention  during  t)ie  muntli  in  the  various  departments  of 
flitriculture.  Want  of  epaee  compel  us  to  condense  ail  subjects,  and 
only  to  introduce  those  particular  tribes  of  flowers,  &c.,  that  are  the 
most  <!88enCial.  We  Rhall,  however,  give  what  is  really  necessary,  and 
make  those  remarkB  more  as  remembmnces  of  what  is  to  be  attended 
to  than  details  of  management,  tiie  latter  being  recorded  in  other  parts 
of  the  Magazine. 

Tiie  winter  lias  hitberlo  been  unusually  mild ;  but  as  sudden  frosts 
often  occur,  it  is  well  to  have  materials  for  inunedlate  use,  wherewith  to 
protect  tender  plcmU  out  of  doora. 

m  THE  riAWER  0ABI>EN. 

Proteet  the  heads  of  tender  looses,  or  other  tender  shrubs,  trees,  ftC., 
by  tying  a  number  of  Yew,  Spruce,  Fern,  or  similar  materials,  amongst 
nnd  around  the  branches  ;  but  whilst  protection  ia  given,  do  not  have 
them  so  close  as  to  prevent  a  due  circulation  of  air  to  tbe  shoata,  Vte. 
Roses  and  Hollyhocks  should  be  planted  as  gotm  aspomble.  Kewly- 
planted  shrubs  should  be  secured,  so  that  they  nay  not  be  raoYed  at  the 
roots  by  wind.  Itulch  over  the  roots  of  tender  ones.  Give  IVesh  loam 
to  flower-beds,  and  manure,  leaf-moulil,  Ac,  if  necessary.  Frost  paves 
the  way  to  do  it  witiiout  damage  to  walks  or  lawn. 

Florist's  Flowers. — Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses  should  only  be 
kept  jtut  moist  (not  wet),  and  Ije  just  presereed  frotW  frost.  If  tbe 
embryo  flower  be  nflectcd  by  frost,  it  is  always  injurious!  ^ve  ajr, 
however,  on  eVery  likely  occasion.  Mtwt  Auricula  and  Polyanthus 
growers  sow  seed  early  this  month  (see  Articles  in  former  volumes  as 
to  method).  Carnations,  Pieotees,  and  Pinks  In  pots  require  to  hav« 
air  freely,  bot  water  very  sparingly.  ProiecP  them  from  contihued 
excess  of  rain.     Prepare  compost  fur  the  former  noiv. 

Pitika  and  Pansiex  in  beds  having  had  a  thin  layer  of  light  sod 
arUund  the  beds,  require  little  more  attention  nbtv  than  seeing  that  the 
lateral  branches  are  secured  by  pegs,  so  as  to  secure  them  from  inhrr 
by  wind  ;  and  if  it  cOmes  on  very  severe,  place  a  floWer-pot  over  each, 
taking  care  to  remove  them  on  the  first  fkvonrable  change.  Fir  or 
Yew  branches,  a  foot  or  so  high,  prickevi  round  Ihe  bed,  is  an  excellent 
protection  from  wind  ;  and  a  few  stuck  in  among  the  plants  b  useful 
iu  severe  weather.  A  sprinkling  of  soot  over  the  bed  tends  to  preserve 
the  Pinks  from  rabbils  and  snuls.     Pansies  in  pots  should  be  uncovered 
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in  mild  weather,  so  that  they  ms^y  receive  the  benefit  of  free  air  aad 
gentle  showers.  JRanun^ulttses  and  Anemofies  planted  last  autumn 
may  be  protected  from  injury  by  frost,  with  garden-mats  over  the  bed. 
The  bed  for  planting  in  nejct  month  should  now  he  turned  oyer  for  the 
last  time ;  pick  out  all  worms,  and  give  it  a  slight  sprinkling  of  lime ; 
then  spread  the  bed  evenly,  and  it  will  be  consolidated  by  fhe  planting 
period.  Choice  HyacirUhs  may  be  protected  by  similar  xoeans,  or  by 
placing  an  inverted  garden-pot  over  each.  DahUa  roots  stored  lafely 
from  frost  are  not  necessarily  secure  frop;)  decay,  but  r^qui|:e  examina- 
tion to  remove  all  tliat  seem  damping  qr  shrivelling,  potting  them  in 
rather  dry  soil,  and  placing  them  in  a  warm  feime.  Tn^  bes^  sorts,  of 
which  a  large  stock  is  desired,  will,  about  the  latter  part  of  the  month, 
require  pottin^^  and  placing  in  the  framp,  gradually  inducing  them  into 
activity.  Tulips  still  require  to  be  most  carefully  guarded  from  frost, 
for  however  hardy  the  nature  of  the  bulb  is,  they  rarely  throw  up 
perfect  blooms  if  touched  by  frost.  Divide  and  replant  herbaceous 
perennials,  &c.  If  autumn  sowing  of  annuals  was  omitted,  nofv^  sow 
some  in  small  pots,  place  them  in  a  frame,  and  turn  them  out  in  the 
beds  early  in  April :  such  will  bloom  early. 

IN  THE  FOBCZNQ  STOTE, 

At  the  end  of  the  iponth  sow  seeds  of  the  tender  annuals,  as  Cocks- 
comb, Amaranthus,  &c.,  to  have  them  fine  specimens  for  the  green- 
house in  summer ;  and  Ten-week,  Russian,  and  Prussian  Stocks,  &c., 
to  bloom  early,  should  be  sown  in  pots,  or  be  sown  upon  a  slight  hptr 
bed ;  also  some  other  of  the  hay-tender  kinds,  to  prepare  them  strong 
for  early  summer  blooming. 

The  Jacobese  and  Guernsey  Amaryllises,  with  others  pf  th^  genus, 
should  be  repotted ;  also  to  have  a  few  early  blooming  plants  of 
Achimenes,  Gloxinias,  Gesnerias,  &c.,  they  should  be  staged,  apd 
when  beginniuiT  to  push  separate  and  pot  them  singly. 
*  Cuttings  of  Salvias,  Fuchsias,  Heliotropes,  Geraniums,  Anagallis, 
Hemimeris,  Lotus,  Bouvardia,  &c.,  desired  for  planting  out  in  borders 
or  beds  during  spring  and  summer,  should  now  be  struck  in  moist  heat, 
in  order  to  get  the  plants  tolerably  strong  by  May.  Lobelias  in  pot.s 
should  DOW  be  pushed,  in  order  to  divide  and  pot  singly  next  montl). 
Mignionette,  to  bloom  early  in  boxes  or  pots,  or  to  turn  out  in  the  open 
borders,  should  now  be  sown.  Sow  in  pans  seeds  of  Bhododendrons, 
Azaleas,  Ericas,  &c. ;  the  plants  will  be  fit  to  plant  off  in  May. 

Of  THE  OBEENHOnSB,  Ao. 

If  Camellias  are  not  regularly  supplied  with  soft,  not  too  oold  water, 
the  buds  will  drop  ;  if  too  much,  frequently  that  will  cause  them  to 
drop  too.  Thin  the  flower-buds  if  crowded.  Never  give  heat  to 
Heaths  as  long  as  the  frost  can  be  kept  out  by  coverings  or  otherwise. 
A  few  degprees  of  frost  will  never  injure  Cape  Heaths,  whereas  fires  are 
their  ruin.  Let  the  air  blow  upon  them  on  all  favourable  occasions, 
as  nothing  destroys  the  constitution  of  these  plants  so  much  as  close 
and  damp  houses :  so  with  the  entire  class  of  New  Holland  plants. 
Should  any  choice  varieties  of  Azalea  indica  be  required  for  the  pur- 
pose of  propagation  by  cuttings,  they  may  be  transferred  to  a  tempera- 
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ture  sufficiently  high  to  excite  an  early  growth.  Cuttings  of  these  will 
be  found  to  root  with  much  greater  facility  early  in  the  season  than  at 
a  laiter  period ;  besides,  it  is  of  considerable  advantage  to  have  youn^ 
plants  strong  and  well  established  by  the  approach  of  the  succeeding 
winter.  Gladioli,  Alstroemeria,  Lilium,  &c.,  grown  in  pots  at  the  end 
of  the  month,  should  be  re-potted.  When  the  weather  is  damp  or 
foggy  do  not  give  air,  only  let  a  dry  air  be  admitted.  Tender  and 
snudl  kinds  of  plants  should  frequently  be  examined  to  have  the  surface 
soil  loosened.    Calceolarias — re-pot  seedlings,  strike  cuttings,  &a. 

Chrysanthemums  having  now  quite  ceased  blooming,  the  plants  must 
be  placed  in  a  cool  pit  where  they  can  be  protected  from  severe  frost, 
and  have  the  tops  cut  off.  Fuchsias  which  have  been  at  rest  and 
increase  is  wanted ;  now  force  them  into  shoots  to  strike  from. 

IN  THE  STOVE. 
All  kinds  of  plants  required  here  for  ornament,  and  which  have  been 
duly  prepared  by  previous  culture,  should  be  introduced  in  succession, 
giving  ample  supplies  of  water  and  frequent  syringing  over  head.  The 
plants  best  adapted  for  forcing  are  various  kinds  of  Roses,  Persian 
Lilacs,  Azaleas,  Acacia  armata,  Neriums,  Gardenias,  Rhodora,  Helio- 
tropes, Correas,  Deutxeas,  Mezereums,  Coronillas,  Cytissus,  Ribes, 
Mignionette,  Cinerarias,  Sweet  Violets,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Tulips, 
Cyclamens ;  and  the  old  Erantliemum  pulchellum  with  its  fine  blue 
flowers,  Justicia  speciosa,  Gesneriae  Zebrina,  &c.,  Justicia  pulcherrima, 
and  Aphellandria  cristata,  are  fine  winter  ornamental  blooming  plants. 
All  pots  or  boxes  containing  bulbous-rooted  flowering  plants,  as 
Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  Persian  Irises,  Crocuses,  <&c.,  should  occasionally 
be  introduced,  so  as  to  have  a  succession  of  bloom.  Cactus  plants  that 
have  been  kept  in  the  greenhouse  should  occasionally  be  brought  into 
the  stove  for  flowering. 


ON  PINKS. 

BTA.Z. 

In  a  compost  of  the  following  materials,  I  have  grown  the  Pink 
very  far  superior  to  any  I  ever  saw  in  any  florist's  garden,  or  at  any 
floral  exhibition,  and  both  situations  I  have  visited  scores  of  times 
during  the  period  of  the  last  seven  years.  Turf,  about  three  inches 
thick,  from  a  pasture  of  loamy  soil,  procured,  and  laid  up  in  a  heap  one 
year  before  required  for  the  bed.  One  year  old'rotten  hot  bed  manure. 
I>ecayed  leaves,  vegetables,  sticks,  and  the  ashes  of  burnt  faggots,  any 
of  these,  mixed  together,  or  simply,  and  a  portion  of  pebbly  river  sand. 
The  three  former  materials  in  equal  parts,  and  one-tenth  of  sand. 
Over  the  bottom  of  the  space  for  the  bed  I  laid  four  inches  thickness 
of  old  rotted  cow-dung,  and  upon  it  the  above  named  compost  nine 
inches  deep. 


-/^Y'^M/fr^f-nrntt^   Mec^ad^. 


DIPTEBACAHTHtrS  SPECTABILI8.— THE  HANDSOME 
FLOWERED. 

npHIS  vety  tbawj  flowaring  plant  has  been  iotcoduced  bj  Messre. 
-I-  Veitfb;  th^  collector  discovered  it  on  tlie  Andes  mountains  of 
^Wil>     It  has  bloomed  In  their  establishment  at  Exeter. 

It  Is  what  1»  termed  a  soft-wooded  plant  (similar  to  the  Rneltias), 
MOWS  two  feet,  or  more,  high,  much  branched,  and  blooms  very  pro- 
nadf.  We  find  it  flourishes  in  a  varm  greenhouse,  growing  very 
ftiidjTjUiI  blooming  all  the  summer;  and,  by  having  a  few  of  them,  re< 
pflttlngwt  various  seamns,  it  can  be  had  in  bloom  nearly  all  the  year, 
iad  wtn  be  found  a  very  ornamental  plant.  To  bloom  it  well  in 
ttlpter,  ft  requires  to  have  an  intermediate  stove  temperature.  It  is 
nmrilTy  Increased  by  cutHngs,  and  merits  a  place  in  every  establishment 
<rf  exotic  plants. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  OR  RARE  PLANTS. 

AtflZK  SiKKIItEKBKS.     SiXKIH  MiCHABLMAS  DaiBT. — Dr.  HookcF 

collected  seeds  on  the  Alpine  mountains  of  Sikkim.  It  is  a  half- 
crabby  plant,  erect,  growing  three  or  four  feet  hich.  It  is  a  free 
bloomer,  and  the  flowers  are  produced  in  large  corymbose  heads,  of  a 
pretty  purple  colour.  It  has  bloomed  in  the  open  ground  the  last 
autumn,  in  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Eew.  In  tliis  situation  the  plant  ap- 
pears to  assume  the  character  of  a  liardy  perennial ;  but  if  grown  in 
the  greenhouse,  or  under  similar  protection,  it  retains  its  Iialf-shrubby 
habit.  It  is  a  pretty  addition  to  a  valuable  tribe  of  autumnal  flowers. 
(Figured  in  Sol.  Mag.,  4557.) 

Caxcboi^abia  cdneifobmib. — It  is  a  pretty  greenhouse  summer 
species,  producing  its  pale  lemon-coloured  Howere  throughout  autumn 
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and  winter,  on  which  account  it  is  valuable.     Introduced  from  South 
America  by  the  Horticultural  Society. 

Campanula  color ata.  Deep  coloured. — Dr.  Hooker  also  col- 
lected seeds  of  this  neat  flowering  species  in  Sikkini-Himalaya,  at  an 
elevation  of  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  tlie  sea.  It  is  a 
spresidiug perennial  plant,  the  stems  from  one  to  two  feet  long;  it  is 
much  branched.  The  flowers  are  terminal,  borne  singly,  both  on  the 
end  shoots  and  the  side  ones.  Each  flower  is  of  a  regular  bell-shape, 
about  three  parts  of  an  inch  long,  and  as  much  across  the  five  parted 
mouth,  of  a  bright  deep  purple  colour.  It  is  a  very  neat  species,  and 
bloomed  in  the  lloyal  Gardens  of  Kew  the  last  summer  and  autumn. 
(Figured  in  Bol,  Mar/.,  4555.) 

CoNsoLiDA  AcoNiTii  (Syn.  Delphinium  Aconitii). — A  weak  erect 
annual,  half  a  yard  high  ;  flowers  about  an  inch  across,  single,  of  a 
deep  blue-lavender  colour.     Interesting  and  pretty. 

Daphne  IIoutteana.  The  purple-leaved  Mezereum. — An  old 
plant  in  this  country,  but  very  rare.  The  leaves  are  of  a  deep  purple 
colour,  and  the  flowers  of  a  violet-lilac  colour,  The  flowers  of  the 
common  Mezereum  appear  before  the  foliage,  but  this  has  its  leaves 
and  flowers  at  the  same  time.  It  is  quite  hardy,  and  merits  a  place  in 
every  shrubbery.     It  is  figured  in   Van  Houtte*s  Flora. 

DiDYMOCARPUS  CRiNiTA.  The  H ai  r y. — Mcssrs.  Vcitcli's  collector 
discovered  it  at  Singapore;  it  has  bloomed  in  their  establishment  at 
Exeter,  in  the  stove.  The  plant  is  half-shrubby,  erect,  about  nine 
inches  high,  large  leaves,  of  a  rich  coppery-green,  with  a  velvet  hue, 
above;  but  beneath,  of  a  rich  purple-red.  It  is  a  lovely  dwarf  plant, 
its  beauty  rather  depending  on  tlie  rich  coloured  leaves  than  on  the 
flowers.  Each  flower  is  narrowish,  funnel-shaped,  bellying  below  the 
broad  spreading  five-Iobed  limb  (moutii).  The  tube  is  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  and  about  half  that  across  the  limb  (similar  to  some  of  the 
Pentstemons).  The  limb  is  white,  tube  yellow.  (Figured  in  Sot. 
May.,  4554. 

ECHINOCACTUS  VlSNAGA.    TuE  ToOTH-PICK,  OR  MONSTER  C ACTUS. 

— This  magnificent  plant  has  bloomed  in  the  fine  collection  of  the 
Hoyal  Gardens  of  Kew.  Tiie  flowers  appear  in  numbers  from  among 
the  woolly  mass  at  the  top  of  the  plant.  Wlien  fully  open  they  are 
nearly  four  inches  across,  yellow.  Many  of  our  readers  have  seen 
these  extraordinary  large  Cactuses  in  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew;  and 
some,  the  very  remarkable  one  which  in  1846  was  nine  feet  high,  and 
nine  feet  and  a-half  in  girth,  and  weight  a  ton.  At  that  time  it  was 
in  vigorous  health,  but  soon  exhibited  symptoms  of  internal  injury, 
and  the  inside  became  a  putrid  mass,  and  the  entire  perished.  (3ther 
lesser  plants  were  already  and  are  still  in  the  collection,  and  one  has 
bloomed,!  ts  weight  being  713  lbs. ;  height  four  feet  six  inches,  and 
girth  eight  feet  seven  inches.  It  has  forty- four  ribs.  These  plants 
were  procured  from  Mexico,  and  presented  to  the  lioyal  Gardens  by 
Frederick  Staines,  Esq.     (Figured  in  Bot,  Mag,^  4559). 
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Gynbrium  AROENTEaM ;  (or,  Arundo  dioica,  or  A.  Selloana). 
The  Pampas  Gra<«s  of  Soutli  America,  where  it  inhabits  the  vast 
plains,  and  is  said  to  ^ow  ten  yards  high,  and  bear  panicles  of  silky, 
silvery-white  flowers  two  feet  or  more  long.  It  is  a  tali  perennial 
plant  in  our  own  country,  and  its  fine  plumes  of  flowers,  borne  by  such 
a  noble  plant,  renders  it  highly  interesting  and  ornamental.  It  was 
introduced  from  South  America  by  Mr.  Moore,  curator  of  the  Botanic 
Garden,  Dublin.  The  plant  appears  to  be  hardy  in  this  country, 
flourishiiig'  in  the  garden  of  Robert  Hutton,  Esq.,  of  Putney  Park, 
near  London.     It  is  also  in  the  Chiswick  garden. 

IIydrombstos  maculatus. — A  stove  plant,  from  Mexico.  It  is 
an  under-shrub,  of  the  AcanthacsBa  order ;  it  blooms  freely ;  even 
plants  a  foot  high  have  flowered  in  the  stove  at  the  Boyal  Gardens  of 
Kew.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  large  terminal  spikes,  yellow, 
narrow  tube,  an  inch  long,  and  the  limb  spreading  an  inch  across. 
Tlie  heads  of  flowers  are  in  form  and  size  like  those  of  Justicia  flaves- 
cens.     (Figured  in  Sot.  Mag,,  4556.) 

JoNESiA  AsocA. — Found  g^wing  in  gardens  about  Calcutta,  where 
it  forms  a  very  handsome  middle-sized  branching  tree.  It  is  conse- 
crated by  the  Brahmins;  they  plant  it  near  their  temples.  The  leaves 
are  six  inches  long,  lance-shaped.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  ter- 
minal corymbs,  diversified  with  tints  of  orange,  scarlet,  and  yellow. 
The  head  of  -flowecs  is  about  three  inches  across,  and  each  blossom 
tube  near  an  inch  long,  with  a  four-lobed  limb  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  across.     (Figured  in  PaxtorCs  Flower  Gqrdetij  32.) 

LoNicERA  TARTARiCA,  var.  PoNicEA. — Many  of  our  readers  know 
the  Tartarian  Honeysuci&le ;  this  is  like  it  in  appearance,  except  the 
flowers  being  larger  and  of  a  deep  rose-colour.  It  was  introduced  into 
this  country  by  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  is  a  native  of  Siberia. 

Mtrtus  orbiculata. — Obtained  from  the  Mauritius ;  sent  to  the 
Royal  Grardens  of  Kew  in  1824.  It  is  a  bushy  shrub,  six  feet  high,  and 
blooms  profusely  in  autumn  in  the  stove ;  its  Myrtle-like  floivers,  of  a 
yellowish-white,  are  very  pretty,  and  shed  a  delightful  fragrance. 
(Figured  in  Boi.  Mag.,  4558.) 

Oncidium  varieoatum. — A  pretty  Orchid  from  Havannah,  intro- 
duced by  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Bart.     The  branching  panicle  of  flowers 
is  eighteen  inches  high ;  they  are  pink,  richly  stained  with  cinnamon- 
red.     Each  blossom  an  inch  across.     (Figured  in  PaxiorCs  Flower 
Garden,  33.) 

Pjsonia  Moutan,  atrosanguinea. — ^This  is  the  finest  of  the 
number  which  were  introduced  from  China  by  the  Horticultural 
Society.  It  b  of  vigorous  growth ;  leaves  tinged  with  red ;  flowers 
very  large  (six  inches  across),  and  very  double,  vnih  deep  blood- 
coloured  petals,  which  are  nearly  as  broad  in  the  centre  of  the  flower 
a*)  at  the  edge.     (Figured  in  Paxton^s  Flower  Garden,  31.) 

PoBTLANDiA  PLATANTHA. — A  very  beautiful  flowering  stove-shrub, 
growing  about  half  a  yard  high.     The  flowers  are  white,  broad,  funnel- 
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bell -shaped,  tube  an  inch  lon*)^,  and  tlie  dve  Urge-lobed  limb  is  nearly 
four  inches  across.  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince,  and  Co.,  of  Exeter,  pos- 
sess this  charming  species,  which  deserves  a  place  in  every  stove. 

Verbena  trifida. — A  dwarf  perennial  herbaceous  plant,  a  native 
of  the  temperate  parts  of  America.  It  grows  a  foot  high  ;  the  flowers 
white,  and  diffuses  a  delicious  fragrance.  It  possesses  little  beauty, 
but  its  sweet  perfume  is  delightful.  It  will  enable  us  to  obtain  an 
hybrid  race  with  beautiful  flowers  possessing  these  fragrant  qualities. 
It  is  in  the  collection  &t  Sion  House  gardens. 


THE  VERBENA  OFFICINALIS,  OR  VERVAIN. 

Evert  reader  of  this  Magazine  not  only  knows,  but  admires  the  lovely 
Verbenas  which  add  so  much  to  the  beauty  and  ornament  of  our  flower 
gardens  of  the  present  day.  It  is  not,  however,  generally  known  that 
the  Verbena  was  held  in  liigh  estimation  and  venerated  by  the  ancients 
of  our  own  and  other  countries.  The  very  name  of  the  Vervain  car- 
ries our  thoughts  back  to  the  darkest  ages  of  superstition,  and  to  the 
religious  customs  of  the  ancient  Heathens;  and  although  they  were  in 
almost  all  particulars  ridiculously  absurd,  yet  their  antiquity  and  inti- 
mate connexion  with  our  own  forefathers,  invests  it  with  a  claim  upon 
our  particular  attention.  Whilst  it  was  held  in  reverential  regard  by 
them,  and  we  so  much  admire  the  beauties  of  the  improved  race  we 
possess,  we  are  taught  the  lesson,  that  it  becomes  us  to  feel  grateful 
that  we  live  in  a  brighter  day,  illumined  by  the  mild  rays  of  a  vital 
Christianity, 

The  derivation  of  the  name  Verbena  is  somewhat  uncertain ;  it 
originally  signified  any  herb  used  to  decorate  altars  for  religious 
purposes ;  and  this  being  so  universally  employed,  received  the  appel- 
lation of  The  Verbena. 

The  Vervain  sustained  a  considerable  part  in  the  impositions  which 
were  practised  upon  the  credulous  in  ancient  times,  and  hence  it  is  so 
frequently  mentioned  in  profane  history.  The  Magi  (termed  Wise 
Men)  of  the  ancient  Elamites  or  Persians,  made  great  use  of  this  plant 
in  their  worship  or  adoration  of  the  sun,  always  carrying  branches  of 
it  in  their  hands  when  they  approached  the  altar.  The  magicians  also 
employed  the  Vervain  in  their  pretended  divinations,  and  affirmed  that, 
by  smearing  the  body  over  with  the  juice  of  this  plant,  the  person 
would  obtain  whatever  he  set  his  heart  upon,  and  be  enabled  to  recon- 
cile the  most  inveterate  enemies,  make  friends  with  whom  he  pleased, 
gain  the  affections  and  cure  the  diseases  of  whom  he  listed.  When 
they  cut  this  plant  it  was  always  done  when  neither  the  sun  or  moon 
was  visible,  and  they  poured  honey  and  honeycomb  on  the  earth  as  an 
atonement  for  robbing  it  of  so  precious  an  herb. 

The  Greeks  called  it  The  Sacred  Herb,  Juno's  tears,  and  Dove- 
wort  ;  and  it  was  with  this  plant  only  tlrat  they  cleansed  the  festival 
table  of  Jupiter  before  any  great  solemnity  took  place,  and  hence,  ac- 
cording to  Fliny^  the  name  of  Verbena  is  derived.     It  w^  also  one  of 
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the  plants  which  was  dedicated  to  the  Groddess  of  Beauty.     Venus  the 
victorious  wore  a  crown  of  Myrtle  interwoven  with  Verbena. 

The  Romans  continued  the  use  of  this  plant  in  their  sacred  rites, 
sweeping  their  temples  and  cleansing  their  altars  with  it,  and  sprink- 
ling holy  water  with  the  branches.  They  also  hallowed  or  purified 
their  houses  with  it  to  keep  off  evil  spirits.  Their  ambassadors  or 
heralds  at  arms,  wore  crowns  of  it  when  they  went  to  denounce  war 
or  give  defiance  to  their  enemies;  and  which  is  thus  noticed  by 
Drayton ; — 

"  A  wreath  of  Verbene  heralds  wear, 
Amongst  our  sarlands  named. 
Being  sent  that  oreadful  news  to  bear,         ^ 
Oflfensive  war  proclaimed." 

Virgil  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  charms  then  in  use : — 

^'^Bring  running  water,  bind  those  altars  round 
With  fillets,  and  with  Vervain  strew  the  ground." 

The  Druids,  both  in  Gaul  and  in  Britain,  regarded  the  Vervain 
with  the  same  veneration  which  they  bestoweid  on  the  Misletoe,  and 
like  the  Magi  of  the  East,  they  offered  sacrifices  to  the  earth  before 
they  cut  this  plant  in  the  spring,  which  was  a  ceremony  of  great  pomp. 
Pliny  tells  us  that  the  Druids  made  use  of  it  in  casting  lots,  and  in 
drawing  omens,  and  in  other  pretended  magical  arts : — 

*'  Dark  superstition's  whisper  dread 
Debarr'd  the  spot  to  vulgar  tread  ; 
^  For  there,'  she  said  ^  did  fays  resort^ 
And  satyrs  hold  their  sylvan  court, 
By  moonlight  tread  their  mystic  maze, 
And  blast  the  rash  beholder's  gaze.' " 

Walter  ScoiL 

The  Druids  held  their  power  through  the  superstition  of  the  people, 
and  as  they  were  great  pretenders  to  magic  and  divination,  they  ex- 
cited the  admiration,  and  took  advantage  of  the  ignorance  and  credu- 
lity of  mankind ;  for  by  these  arts  they  pretended  to  work  miracles 
and  to  exhibit  astonishing  appearances  in  nature,  as  well  as  to  pene- 
trate into  the  counsels  of  heaven. 

Divested  of  these  pretended  powers,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
Druids  were  better  acquainted  with  the  medicinal  properties  of  herbs 
than  any  other  class  of  men  in  their  day,  since,  their  residences  being 
in  the  recesses  of  mountains,  groves,  and  woods,  where  vegetable  pro- 
ductions were  constantly  courting  their  attention,  it  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  they  would  in  some  measure  become  acquainted  with  the 
qualities  of  plants  in  general.  That  the  Druids  of  Gaul  and  Britain 
applied  themselves  to  this  study,  and  made  g^eat  use  of  herbs  for 
medical  purposes,  we  have  sufficient  evidence,  since  we  learn  from 
scattered  hints  in  Pliny's  Natural  History,  that  they  sometimes  ex- 
tracted the  juice  of  herbs  and  plants,  by  bruising  and  steeping  them  in 
cold  water,  and  sometimes  by  infusion  in  wine ;  that  they  made 
potions  and  decoctions  by  boiling  them  in  water ;  and  we  learn  also 
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that  they  frequently  dried  certain  herbs  before  infusing  them,  and  that 
they  administered  some  plants  by  fumigations,  and  practised  the  art  of 
making  salves  and  ointments  of  vegetables,  for  which  they  had  great 
renown  even  at  Rome,  to  which  city  they  exported  the  Vervain,  and  it 
was  hence  called  Britannica. 

Although  so  many  ag^  have  passed  away  since  the  Druids  and  their 
pretended  spells  have  been  abolished,  yet  we  frequently  meet  with 
lingering  sparks  of  their  imagined  light  among  the  vulgar,  who  upon 
every  occasion  cling  to  superstition. 

Madame  de  Latour  tells  us  that  the  shepherds  in  the  northern  pro- 
vinces of  France,  still  continue  to  gather  the  Vervain  under  different 
faces  of  the  moon,  using  certain  mysterious  ejaculations  known  only  to 
themselves,Vhilst  in  the  act  of  collecting  this  herb,  by  whose  assist- 
ance they  attempt  to  cure  not  only  their  fellow-servants,  but  their 
masters  also,  of  various  complaints,  and  they  profess  to  charm  both 
the  flocks  and  the  rural  belles  with  this  plant. 

The  Germans  to  this  day  present  a  hat  of  Vervain  to  the  new- 
married  bride,  as  if  to  put  her  under  the  protection  of  Venus  victorious, 
which  is  evidently  the  remains  of  ancient  customs. 

Vervain  is  now  very  properly  made  the  emblem  of  superstition. 


PROPAGATION  OF  THE  MOUTAN  PjEONV  IN  CHINA. 

**  In  the  beginning  of  October,  large  quantities  of  the  roots  of  an 
herbaceous  Paeony  (a  variety  with  small  single  flowers)  are  seen  heaped 
lip  in  sheds  and  other  outhouses,  and  intended  to  be  used  as  stocks  for 
the  Moutan.  The  bundle  of  tubers  which  forms  the  root  of  an  herba- 
ceous PsBony  is  pulled  to  pieces,  and  each  of  the  flnger-like-rootlets 
form  a  stock  upon  which  the  Moutan  is  destined  to  be  be  grafted. 
Having  thrown  a  large  number  of  these  rootlets  upon  the  potting- 
bench,  the  scions  are  to  be  brought  from  the  plants  which  it  is  desirous 
to  increase.  Each  scion  used  is  not  more  than  an  inch  and  a-half  or 
two  inches  in  length,  and  is  the  point  of  a  shoot  formed  during  the 
bygone  summer.  Its  base  is  cut  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  and  inserted 
in  the  crown  of  the  flnger-like  tuber  just  noticed ;  this  is  tied  up  or 
clayed  round  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  operation  is  completed.  When 
a  large  number  of  plants  has  been  prepared  in  this  manner  they  are 
taken  to  the  nursery,  where  they  are  planted  in  rows  about  a  foot  and 
a  half  apart,  and  the  same  distance  between  the  rows.  In  planting, 
the  bud  or  point  of  the  scion  is  the  only  part  which  is  left  above  the 
ground  ;  the  point  between  the  stock  and  the  scion,  where  the  union 
is  destined  to  take  place,  is  always  buried  beneath  the  surface.  Kempfer 
states  that  the  Chinese  propagate  the  Moutan  by  budding ;  but  this 
must  have  been  a  mistake,  as  budding  is  never  practised  in  the  country, 
and  is  not  understood.  He  was  probably  deceived  by  the  small  portion 
of  scion  which  is  employed,  and  which  generally  has  only  a  single  bud 
at  the  apex. 

**  Many   thousands  of  plants  are  grafted    in   this  manner  every 
Autumn^  an^  th^  few  vacant  spaces  which  one  sees  in  the  rows,  attest 
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the  success  which  attends  the  system ;  indeed,  it  is  rare  that  a  graft 
fails  to  gppow.  In  about  a  fortnight  the  union  between  the  root  and 
the  scion  is  complete,  and  in  the  following  spring  the  plants  are  well 
established  and  strong.  They  frequently  bloom  the  first  Spring,  and 
are  rarely  later  than  the  second,  when  they  are  dug  up  and  taken  to 
the  markets  for  sale  in  the  manner  I  have  described.  When  each  has 
only  one  stem  and  one  flower  bud,  it  is  of  more  value  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Shangbae  nurserymen  than  when  it  becomes  larger.  In  this  state 
it  is  more  saleable  ;  it  produces  a  larger  flower,  and  it  is  easily  dug  up 
and  carried  to  the  market.  I  could  always  buy  large  plants  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  small  ones,  owing  to  these  circumstances. 

•*  In  the  garden  of  the  Mandarins  it  is  not  usual  to  meet  with  the 
tree  Pseony  of  great  size.  There  was  one  plant  [near  Shanghae  which 
produced  between  three  and  four  hundred  blooms  every  year.  The 
proprietor  of  it  was  as  careful  of  it,  as  the  Tulip  fancier  is  of  his  bed  of 
Tulips.  When  in  bloom  it  was  carefully  shaded  from  the  bright  rays 
of  the  snn  by  a  canvass  awning,  and  a  seat  was  placed  in  front,  on  which 
the  visitor  could  sit  down  and  enjoy  the  sight  of  its  gorgeous  flovrers." 

{Fortuncj  in  Paxton's  Flower  Garden,) 
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BT  MR.  GEORGE  OLENNT. 

Those  who  have  had  the  curiosity  to  look  into  the  history  of  this 
pleasing  science  will  have  learned  that,  although  one  of  the  principal 
means  of  improvement,  and  the  pursuit  to  which  we  owe  the  most  im- 
portant feature  on  English  Gardening,  it  began  among  the  humble 
classes,  and  has  gradually  worked  its  way  upwards,  without  the  aid  of 
professional  gardeners,  who  have  in  many  instances  been  obliged  to 
learn  it,  and  practise  it,  for  its  own  merits.  There  is  no  more  credit, 
in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  due  to  the  man  who  changed  the  Crab  into 
an  Apple  of  superior  kind,  than  to  the  cultivator  who  converted  the 
Briar  to  a  Rose,  or  the  ^'  BearVear  "  to  an  Auricula.  For  aught 
we  know,  nature,  unaided  by  anything  but  high  cultivation,  may  have 
originated  the  first  grand  deviation  from  the  simplicity  of  her  wild 
flowers  and  fruits ;  but  from  time  to  time  almost  immemorial,  florists 
have  gone  on  producing  from  seed  the  finest  specimens  of  flowers, 
which  until  lately  were  not  recognized  or  appreciated  by  the  higher 
classes  of  society,  in  the  same  way  that  improvements  in  fruit  were  re- 
cognized and  appreciated  by  the  mass ;  simply  because  flowers  gratified 
taste  which  was  not  univeraed,  while  fruit  satisfied  the  animal  appetite, 
which  reigned  paramount  everywhere.  The  common  flowers  were 
grown  in  the  most  noble  establishments,  where  the  improved  varieties 
were  rarely  seen  ;  and  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  the  perseverance  and 
the  success  of  the  florist  has  given  rise  to  the  emulation  among  plants- 
men,  and  hybridizing,  as  it  has  been  commonly,  though  improperly 
called,  has  become  one  of  the  most  general  features  in  horticulture  as 
well  as  floriculture ;  nay,  gentlemerrs  gardeners,  who  used  to  treat  the 
humble  florist  with  sovereign  contempt,  and  laugh  at  his  enthusiasm, 
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are  rapidly  becoming  acquainted  with  a  branch  of  gmrdeii]]i|^  to  whidi 
they  were  formerly  strangers,  and  many  have  become  practical  florists. 
The  properties  which  constitute  a  good  flower  have  becM>me  inoire  gene- 
rally known ;  and  the  very  fact  of  a  man  being  able  to  try  the  merit 
of  anything  he  raises  by  an  unerring  test,  has  induced  many  to  sow 
seeds,  and  raise  new  varieties.  The  work  of  a  gentleman's  gmidener 
requires  a  man  of  steady  habits  and  sound  judgpnent ;  but  besides  these 
essentials  a  florist  must  be  a  man  of  taste ;  and  those  who,  beyond  Uie 
mere  requisites  for  a  gardener  of  the  old  school,  happened  to  possess  a 
taste  for  the  superior  flowers  have  now,  and  have  had  for  some  tfane, 
ample  opportunities  of  increasing  it ;  for  the  nobility  and  gentry  are 
no  longer  content  with  the  plants  and  flowers  that  once  reigned  supe- 
rior in  every  flrst-rate  establishment.  Gardeners  are  now  imitatii^ 
the  humble  classes  of  amateur-florists,  to  whom  we  owe  the  great  im- 
provements in  flowers.  How  few  of  the  noble  varieties  of  Carnations 
and  Ficotees  can  be  traced  to  professional  gardeners  ;  even  of  those  wkich 
bear  the  name  of  professional  nurserymen  and  dealers,  not  one  in  ten 
belonged  to  them,  till  they  were  purchased  of  some  less  pretending*  but 
more  useful  cultivators ;  they  are  but  seen  beginning  to  do  what  has 
hitherto  been  done  for  them  in  raising  seedlings.  We  know  there  are 
florists  in  the  trade  who  have  raised  many  valuable  flowers,  but  the 
chief  of  them  conflrm  our  statement,  for  they  were  not  brought  up 
florists  by  profession,  but  have  raised  themselves  into  eminence  as 
dealers,  by  their  success  as  raisers  of  florist's  flowers. 

The  hybridizing  of  plants,  condemned  by  botanists,  because  it,  as  they 
alleged,    destroyed  botanical  distinctions,'  and  rendered  the  originals 
mere  weeds  in  comparison  with  the  improvements  produced,  is  only  an 
imitation  of  what  florists  have  been  doing  for  centuries ;  it  is  simply  the 
progress  of  floriculture  which  aims  at  improvement,  and  is  r^>idly 
spr^iding  throughout  all  the  ranks  of  professional  and  amateur  gar- 
deners.    It  is  seldom  that  the  raiser  of  a  new  and  good  thing  gets 
the  credit,  or   the  proper  advantages    of  producing   novelty.      He 
parts  with  it  to  some  nurseryman  or  dealer  for  whatever  he  can  get, 
and  forthwith  the  buyer  has  all  the  credit,  and  nearly  all  the  profit  of 
its  production.     True  it  is  that  dealers  also  now  raise  flowers,  but  for 
one  good  one  they  raise,  they  buy  and  adopt  of  other  people  a  doeen. 
The  stamp  of  a  good  flower  has  now  become  familiar,  the  properties 
are  read  and  understood  by  everybody  who  takes  a  delight  in  floricnl- 
ture,  and  it  will  lead  ultimately  to  better  prices  for  the  raisers.     The 
only  drawback  to  universal  improvement  is  *^  stand-showing,"  because 
middling  varieties,  easily  grown  and  tolerably  certain,  are  produced  to 
the  disparagement  of  stands,  and  prevent  uniformity  of  quality,  and  yet 
"  stand-showing"  is  inevitable  where  general  shows  are  held  for  the 
admission  of  the  public,  because  size  and  quantity  are,  and  always  will 
be,  held  to  be  necessary.    What  chance  would  some  of  the  coarse  gaudy 
kinds  of  anything  stand  against  superior  models,  in  class-showing? 
Yet  when  twelve  are  shown  together,  the  coarse  ones  perliaps  out 
number  the  best  in  every  stand,  and  the  same  great  rough  blooms  pre- 
vailing in  all,  more  or  less,  the  individual  merit  of  certain  flowers,  is 
.totally  lost.     Dahlias  will,  if  we  have  three  or  ft>ur  years  like  the  last 
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two,  become  frightfully  degenerated,  unless  the  downward  progress  be 
arrested  by  class-showing,  and  the  best  models  allowed  to  win.  Pansic  s 
improve,  but  how  few  come  up  to  the  standard  of  the  best !  how  neces- 
sary has  cla^-showing  become,  on  this  beautiful  flower !  What  can  be 
so  useful  in  driving  inferior  varieties  from  cultivation  ?  Pinks,  Carna- 
tions, and  Picotees,  sadly  require  weeding ;  and  the  same  may  be  saiil 
of  almost  every  other  flower  and  plant  having  made  a  respectable  ap- 
proach towards  perfection.  Class-showing,  if  universally  adopted, 
would  in  a  short  time  lead  to  wholesale  banishment  of  inferior  yarieties, 
and  the  general  cultivation  of  the  best  models. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  GARDENS  IN  THE  YEAR  1850. 

BT  BI8CEMABA. 

Eablt  in  last  year  it  was  my  lot  to  visit  the  Botanical  Gardens  at 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Suffolk,  which  is  entered  by  an  ancient  and  lofty 
arch,  formerly  the  gateway  to  the  abbey  ;  it  is  bounded  on  one  side  by 
a  high  wall,  and  interspersed  with  various  ruins.  At  the  inclement 
period  of  my  inspecting  these  interesting  localities,  my  effort  to  do  so 
was  repaid  by  the  numerous  plants  of  the  Cactus  tribe,  which  are  there 
cultivated  under  glass,  with  marked  success.  Bone-dust,  mixed  with 
the  usual  soil,  had  been  found  to  answer  well  for  this  curious  tribe. 
Against  the  ancient  wall  attempts  were  making  to  acclimatize  many 
exotics ;  and,  if  successfully,  some  account  of  the  kinds,  and  the  pro- 
cesses used,  would  afford  useful  information  to  the  numerous  readers 
of  this  valuable  periodical. 

The  gardens  visible  from  railway  trains  are  in  many  parts  very 
attractive,  and  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  transit  to  the  travellers  and 
to  those  who  are  stationary ;  the  amusement  of  attending  them  must 
be  a  solace  to  the  mind  and  invigrorating  to  the  health.  The  *'  cut- 
lings"  in  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway  present  frequently  a  gay  ap- 
pearance in  spring,  when  the  Furze,  Yellow  Broom,  blue  Hyacinth, 
rHimroses^  d:c.  greet  our  vision  as  we  pass  rapidly  by.  In  the  banning 
of  summer  the  garden  at  Wisbech,  alluded  to  last  year,  had,  amongst 
other  attractions,  a  number  of  the  beautiful  and  still  rare  Marty nia 
Pragrans  and  Proboscidea,  forming  a  long  line  near  the  gravel-walk  in 
front  of  the  greenhouse  and  vinery ;  the  leaves  were  vigorous  and  the 
flowers  abundant.  The  gardener  had  raised  from  seed  a  large  pink 
Verbena,  its  trusses  and  flowers  resembling  in  size  a  luxuriant  Cow- 
slip :  the  Musa  Coccinea  was  showing  its  incipient  crimson  blossoms 
in  the  conservatory ;  and  on  the  lawn  the  Spirsea  Lindleyana  exhibited 
its  snowy  pendant  blossoms  in  g^eat  beauty.  In  the  autumn,  in  the 
grounds  of  a  gentleman  near  Halstead,  I  saw  the  Araucaria  excelsa, 
or  Norfolk  Island  Pine,  sheltered  in  a  grove ;  it  had  been  removed 
from  Glazenwood,  and  had  stood  out  one  winter.  I  supposed  it  to  be 
about  twelve  feet  high,  and  its  effect,  surrounded  by  English  forest 
trees,  was  remarkable.  A  bank  lined  partially  with  trunks  and  pic- 
turesque branches  of  trees,  upon  which  many  rare  Ferns  were  flourish- 
ing, was  an  appropriate  boundary  on  one  side  of  the  walk  leading 
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through  a'superb  collection  of  Rhododendrons,  &c.  to  this  grove ;  one 
of  the  Ferns  particularly  attracted  my  admiration ;  I  was  told  it  was 
the  Cambricuni,  and  should  lii&e  to  know  more  of  its  habits  and  local- 
ities. Near  the  mansion  a  numerous  collection  of  the  teopsceoted 
China  Roses  were  in  flower ;  their  richness,  variety  of  colour,  and  de- 
lightful fragrance,  made  me  surprised  they  are  not  more  cultivated ; 
they  were  considered  able  to  bear  one  winter  out  of  doors :  in  the  con- 
servatory the  Ixora  coccinea  reared  its  showy  head  of  blossoms. 
From  this  pleasant  vicinity  we  were  soon  in  North  Wales;  and  at  the 
little  bathing  place  of  Towyn,  in  the  grounds  of  the  Corbett  family,  is 
(according  to  a  guide-book)  the  largest  evergreen-oak  in  Britain  ;  we 
should  have  visited  it  had  we  known  whilst  there;  I  merely  record  the 
circumstance  to  elicit  information.  The  beauty  of  the  rocky  sceneiy 
near  the  road-side  was  greatly  enriched  by  the  contrast  afforded  by  the 
orange-coloured  blossoms  of  the  Ulex  manus  (dwarf  Whin)  interspersed 
with  purple  Heaths,  graceful  Ferns,  pink  Catchfly,  i&c. — an  effect 
which  might  be  successfully  imitated  in  ornamental  rock-work.  At 
Tan-y-bwich  Hall,  the  immense  Rhododendrons  had  a  striking  appear^ 
ance  in  their  elevated  region,  which  commands  the  vale  of  Festiniog 
to  Harlech  Castle;  a  white  Salvia  patens  was  greeted  as  a  novelty  in 
that  romantic  garden  on  the  mountain's  side.  At  Beddgelert,  as  we 
walked  through  the  grounds  belonging  to  the  hotel  on  our  way  to 
Gelert's  grave,  a  Camellia  was  growing  in  perfect  health,  with  dark- 
green  leaves ;  it  was  a  bush  about  five  feet  high,  of  a  handsome  form 
and  redundant  foliage,  and  had  stood  thereat  least  during  one  winter; 
at  its  base  a  Cyclamen  was  in  full  flower.  Whilst  walking  on  a  terrace 
at  Caernarvon,  elevated  far  above  the  river,  in  sight  of  the  ancient 
castle,  on  our  way  to  explore  the  site  of  Segontium,  we  were  attracted 
by  a  Passion  flower,  covered  with  ripe  fruit  of  a  bright  red  colour; 
the  tree  had  been  trained  up  the  front  of  the  house,  and  the  effect  was 
singularly  beautiful.     (What  species  was  it?) 

At  Chester,  a  seedsman  very  kindly  indulged  my  curiosity  by  allow- 
ing me  to  inspect  some  bunches  of  small  scarlet  berries  which  were  in 
his  window ;  he  told  me  they  were  from  the  scarlet  Elder,  and  had 
l)cen  sent  to  him.  If  produced  abundantly  the  tree  must  be  an  orna- 
mental one  in  the  autumn,  and  deserves  to  be  more  known.  In  the 
garden  of  a  gentleman  near  Bradford,  in  Yorkshire,  noted  for  its  fine 
collection  of  Roses,  &c.,  I  was  surprised  to  see  amongst  many  Ferns, 
the  Ruta  Muraria,  which  I  have  four  times  vainly  attempted  to  grow 
by  endeavouring  to  imitate  its  native  localities,  flourishing  on  the 
ground  near  the  delicate  Allosurus  crispus.  A  specimen  of  the  double 
Calluna  vulgaris  was  shown  to  me  ;  it  is  extremely  elegant,  and  bears 
minute  examination.  In  another  gentleman's  grounds  a  number  of 
self-sown  Rhododendrons  were  springing  up  beneath  the  parent  shrubs ; 
the  gardener  had  selected  some,  of  which  he  had  formed  an  entire  bed, 
and  will  no  doubt  feel  much  interest  in  watching  their  progress. 
Several  meadows  near  East  Retford  were  very  gay  with  the  wild 
autumnal  Crocus.  Arrived  at  home,  the  delicate  blue  flowers  of  the 
Ceanothus  azurea  hybrida,  greefed  our  eyes  ;  also  numerous  Cinerarias, 
>vhich  had  been  planted  out  after  blooming,  as  recommended  in  the 
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FLORicuLTUBAii  CABINET,  and,  beiD^  again  in  flower,  rendered  the 
American  bed  gay  at  a  late  period  of  the  year.  I  am  sorry  to  record 
that  I  perceived  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  new  year  the  flowering 
bunches  on  our  common  laurels  were  about  one  inch  in  length,  and 
therefore  liable  to  injury,  should  the  present  mild  winter  be  concluded 
by  frosty  weather. 


NEW  AND  FIRST-RATE   PELARGONIUMS. 

BT  ORION. 

Several  articles  under  the  above  title  have  lately  appeared  in  your 
contemporary,  the  Florist,  with  the  signature  of  "  Orion  "  appended 
(my  assumed  name),  in  which  I  have  endeavoured  *•  to  do  the  State 
some  service  ;'*  but  it  seems  something  has  been  written  which  does 
not  please  certain  parties  living  a  few  miles  west  of  the  metropolis. 
Tbe  Editor  in  the  November  Number  requested  me  to  procure  for 
him  tables  showing  the  relative  popularity  of  various  Pelargoniums, 
although  I  aslced  either  himself  or  Mr.  Edwards  to  do  so.  At  some 
cost  and  much  trouble,  I  made  application  to  the  most  celebrated  culti- 
vators, and  eighteen  gentlemen  courteously  replied,  favouring  me  with 
their  individual  opinions,  from  the  summary  of  which  I  drew  up  the 
returns  as  requested,  and  forwarded  them  to  the  Editor  of  the  Florist, 
for  insertion  in  the  January  number.  You  may  guess  the  surprise  and 
indignation  I  felt  on  looking  over  the  pages  of  that  number,  to  And 
the  article  I  sent  altogether  omitted,  and  a  notice  to  ^^  Orion  '.'  on  the 
cover,  stating,  the  lists  could  not  be  printed  because  I  had  not  supplied 
my  name  confidentially ;  and  this,  after  inserting  several  previous 
articles  signed  Orion,  and  actually  requesting  me  to  procure  the  de- 
Mred  returns.  The  notice  concluded,  **  You  cannot  conceive  \  he  fuss 
it  has  made."  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  withholding  my  real  name 
then,  could  not  produce  it ;  but  I  suppose  the  number  and  position  of 
the  varieties  of  Pelargoniums  raised  by  other  persons  than  those  of  the 
party  connected  with  the  Magazine,  are  so  placed  by  the  contributors, 
as  given  in  the  returns,  that  their  insertion  would  be  an  obstacle  to 
self-interested  indulgence,  and  the  fuss  was  occasioned  by  the  integrity 
of  the  individuals  in  their  selections.  I  trust  their  example  will  on 
all  occasions  be  followed. 

Having  introduced  myself  into  your  pages,  and  explained  the  ^^  why 
and  wherefore  of  my  appearance,"  I  will  now  endeavour  to  give  you 
the  information  the  Florist,  in  its  integrity  of  principle,  rejected  from 
its  pages.  Premising  that  a  return  was  sent  to  the  Florist,  and  after- 
wards copied  into  your  Journal  (at  page  316),  of  the  Pelargoniums 
seen  oflenest  at  the  London  exhibitions,  the  following  list  is  drawn  up 
from  the  opinions  of  the  principal  exhibitors  there  ;  and  these  names, 
so  well  known  to  your  readers,  are  among  the  number :  Mr.  Dobson, 
pardener  to  Mr.  Beck,  editor  of  the  Florist ;  Mr.  Black,  gardener  to 
E.  Foster,  Esq.,  Clewer  ;  Mr.  Bragg,  Slough ;  Mr.  Turner,  Slough ; 
Mr.  Moseley,  Edg ware-road  ;  Messrs.  Henderson  and  Co.,  of  Wel- 
lington Nursery  ;  M^ior  Foquety  the  reiser  pf  the  niqst  popular  flower 
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10  votes. 
9 

8 


<<  Magnificent  ;**  Mr.  Hoyle,  Reading,  of  great  notoriety ;  Mi 
Yeitch,  of  Exeter ;  and  several  other  cultiyators,  whose  nainca  art  not 
so  often  before  the  Floricultural  public.  The  summary  of  the  whole 
returns  place  the  following  as  the  *'  state  of  the  poll :" — 

Twelve  PeLu\rgonium8,  most  perfect  for  bloom. 
Crusader  (Hoyle's)  received 
Emily  (Beck's)        .... 
Gipsey  Bride  (Foster's)    . 
Constance  (Foster's)   .      .  .  .6 

Magnificent  (Foquet's)  ...  6 
Delicatissima  (Beck's)  ...  6 
Brilliant  (Topping's)  ...  6 
Gulielma  (Ik^ck's)  ....  6 
Virgin  Queen  (Arnold's)  .  .       5 

Field  Marshal  (Symons's)  .  .       5 

Prince  of  Orange  (Hoyle's)  •    .  .4 

Salamander  (Gaines*)  ...  4 
Cuyp  (Beck's)  ....  4 
Alonzo  (Foster's)    ....       4 

Ajax  (Iloyle's)  and  Rosa  (Beck's),  two  new  varieties  only  just  sent 
out,  number  5  each,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  tested  by 
general  growers. 

As  it  is  well  known  that  varieties  producing  the  most  perfect  flowen 
are  in  general  very  ill  suited  for  exhibition  and  general  purposes,  as 
Crusader,  Delicatissima,  Cavalier,  Mount  Etna,  &c.,  for  examplesi  I 
though't  it  would  be  a  guide  for  amateurs  and  those  who  grow  tor 
exhibition,  &c.,  to  ascertain  the  most  constant  varieties,  such  as  can  be 
best  depended  ^upou  for  good  habit  and  freedom  of  bloom ;  and  the 
following  is  the  summary  :— 

Twelve  Pelargoniums  best  suited  for  general  and  Ezhibitiok 

purposes. 

Constance  (Foster's)  received    .  .  7  votes. 

Magnificent  (Foquei's)     .         •      .    .  7 

Gulielma  (Beck's)  ....  7 

Pearl  (Dniry's),  very  old  .  .  7 

Centurion  (Beck's)  ...  6 

Forget-me-not  (Lyne's),  very  old        .  6 

Negress  (Garth's),  ditto  .  .  6 

Alonzo  (Foster's)    ....  6 

Star  (Beck's)  ....  5 

Emily  (Beck  s) 5 

Conspicuum  (Foster's)      ...  5 

Virgin  Queen  (Arnold's)  .  .  4 

Mont  Blanc  (Story's)        .  .  .  4 

Orion  (Foster's),  very  old  .  .  4 

Ariel  (Foster's)       ....  4 

Hoyle*s  Ocellatum  and  Ajax  received  four  votes  each,  but  being 
.n^  varieties  they  are  not  yet  sufficiently  tested,  though  they  certainly 


are  most  beantifiil  luid  aoTel  additions.  If  tbeae  remarkg  nod  tables 
are  considered  worthy  of  insertion  in  the  Flobicultukajl  CABiHBTy 
and  thereby  obtain  a  far  more  extensive  circulation  tlian  they  otherwise 
would  have  done,  I  shall  be  only  too  pleased  to  let  the  world  know 
there  was  nothing  invidious  or  treasonable  contained  in  what  was  sent 
to  another  periodical,  which,  as  I  have  shown,  refused  to  insert  an  in- 
dependent article  signed  anonymously,  for  certain  private  reasons. 

[We  are  fiivoured  with  the  name  and  residence  of  our  obliging  cor- 
respondent, and  thank  him  for  the  lists  given.  We  shall  be  glad  of 
similar  returns  of  all  popular  classes  of  flowers.  Such  are  useful 
guides  to  those  desirous  of  procuring  only  the  best  flowers. — Editor.] 


BRIEF  REMARKS. 


A  Bed  of  low  pebpetdal  Roses. — The  following  on  their  own 
roots,  or  worked  on  very  short  (a  foot)  stocks,  will  suit  the  lady  who 
solicits  the  names  of  a  dozen  varieties  for  a  small  circular  bed  : — Geant 
des  Batailles,  Ami  Yibert,  La  Reine,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Duchesse 
de  Montpensier,  Celina  Dubos,  Madame  Desprez,  Fellenberg,  Jaune 
Desprez,  William  Jesse,  General  Negrier,  Baronne  Prevost.  These 
will  bloom  till  November,  or  later  if  the  season  be  mild  as  the  present 
is.     The  list  combines  all  the  colours  of  Roses. 

China,  German,  and  Turret  Asters. — Early  last  season  I  pur- 
chaaed  a  good  packet  of  each  of  the  best  (so  advertised)  Asters  bearing 
the  above  titles,  and  having  a  new  pleasure  garden  of  extent,  I  deter- 
mined on  having  a  first-rate  display  of  these  beautiful  flowers,  and  for 
as  long  a  period  as  possible.  The  ground  being  newly  broken  up,  I 
had  most  abtmdantly  manured.  In  order  to  have  a  long  season  of 
bloom,  I  made  a  sowing  on  the  1st  of  March  in  pots  placed  in  a 
cucumber  frame  then  at  work.  As  soon  as  fit  to  prick  out,  I  put  three 
plants  in  each  of  a  small  sixty-sized  pot.  When  filled  with  roots  I 
re-potted  into  larger,  placing  them  in  a  frame  upon  a  bed  of  leaves, 
which  had  a  gentle  bottom  heat,  and  I  give  all  possible  air  during  the 
day.  By  the  second  week  in  May  I  turned  the  plants  out  into  the 
open  ground,  and  by  the  first  week  in  July  I  had  a  fine  display  of 
bloom.  A  second  sowing  was  made  on  the  28th  of  April,  they  were 
pricked  out  in  a  frame  on  a  south-aspected  border,  and  transplanted 
into  the  open  ground  the  last  week  in  June.  These  came  into  bloom 
about  the  middle  of  August,  and  continued  till  cut  off  by  frost  in 
November.  The  flowers  were  of  a  most  extraordinary  size,  as  superior 
to  whatever  I  had  seen  before  as  it  was  possible  to  conceive,  many  of 
them  being  five  inches  across,  and  the  single-flowered  varieties  larger. 
This  result  was  in  consequence  of  the  extra  quantity  of  old  rotten 
manure  which  I  applied.  It  was  about  five  inches  thick  all  over  the 
ground,  and  well  incorporated  with  the  top  spit  of  soil.  It  must  be 
very  rich  to  secure  first-rate  flowers.  .  I  planted  them  wide  apart,  and 
in  dry  weather  gave  a  liberal  watering  from  a  small  pond  into  which 
the  drainings  of  a  large  heap  of  dung  had  run.     In  order  to  have  seeds 
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of  each  class  for  next  season's  bloom,  I  had  the  masses  planted  remote 
from  each  other.  The  single-flowered  were  grown  above  a  hundred 
yards  distant  from  the  double-flowered,  a  flower-garden  (without  Asters) 
being  between,  so  that  I  have  no  fear  of  my  double  kinds  being  injarecl 
by  impregnation  from  single  ones.  Try  my  method  of  treatment  in  a 
very  rich  soil,  and  the  plants  a  foot  apart ;  water  as  I  did,  and  the 
result  will  more  than  repay. — A  Sussex  Amateur  Gttrdener, 

EcuitES. — (Dipladenia  of  some).  These  zre  fine  siome^  diimBimg 
plants,  and  as  some  of  our  correspondents  liave  stated  they  have  found 
some  difficulty  in  growing  them  satisfactorily,  the  following  method  of 
treatment  by  Mr.  Appleby,  in  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Henderson, 
will,  we  think,  if  attended  to,  prove  satisfactory. 

Towards  the  end  of  summer,  the  season  of  rest  commences  by  gra- 
dually withholding  water  from  those  species  which  have  large  fl^y 
roots,  and  as  they  have  substance  in  themselves,  water  is  entirely 
withheld  till  the  time  to  start  them  in  February  or  March  following. 
Those  kinds  not  having  thick  fleshy  roots,  he  gives  as  much  water  only 
as  saves  them  from  shrivelling  during  tiieir  season  of  rest.  These  too 
are  properly  excited  in  spring. 

Compost* — One  part  loam  and  leaf  mould,  or  well  rotted  dung,  and 
three  parts  turfy  sand  peat. 

Potting, — The  outer  part  of  the  old  ball  is  carefully  reduced  so  as 
not  to  injure  the  roots.  The  pots  are  large  to  admit  of  them  growing 
vigorously  ;  well  drained.  The  compost  is  not  sifted,  but  well  broken 
together  by  the  hand.  After  potting,  plunge  in  a  bark  bed,  or  where 
bottom  heat  can  be  received.  Where  the  stems  survive  through  winter, 
and  side  shoots  push  in  spring,  three  or  four  only  are  retained,  and  the 
others  cut  off  clean  make  excellent  cuttings  (when  a  few  inches  long,) 
to  strike  in  silver  sand,  under  a  bell  glass,  for  a  stock  of  plants. 

The  plants  must  have  water  given  in  a  moderate  degree,  so  the  soil 
be  just  moist ;  they  must  not  be  flooded,  for,  the  roots  being  very  deli- 
cate, if  soddened  they  speedily  canker  and  perish. 
►  Hybrid  Buododendroms. — In  the  recently  published  part  4,  vol.  5, 
of  the  Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  there  is  an  article  inserted 
on  hybridizing  this  tribe  of  plants,  by  Messrs.  Standish  and  Noble,  of 
l^gshot,  which  is  instructive  and  interesting.  The  following  is  an 
extract : — 

''  As  so  little  is  known  in  connection  with  the  nature  and  effect  of 
hybridizing  amongst  plants  we  shall  take  this  opportunity  of  endeavour- 
ing to  describe,  with  reference  to  the  Rhododendron,  some  of  the  pecu- 
liarities which  a  very  extensive  practice  has  presented  to  us.  We  find 
that,  analogous  to  wiiat  is  observed  in  the  animal  kingdom,  the  g^reater 
the  cross  the  more  healthy  the  progeny,  and  that  breeding  <  in  and  in' 
produces  weak  and  deteriorated  constitutions.  We  have  a  remarkable 
instance  of  this  in  a  batch  of  hybrids  raised  from  Caucassicum  album 
(that  being  a  hybrid),  fertilized  by  its  own  pollen.  The  plants  are 
extremely  dwarf,  with  variegated  foliage ;  so  dwarf  are  they  that  nianv 
of  them  had  eight  or  ten  flower  buds  on  when  only  from  four  to  sii 
inches  high,  and  four  years  old.  They,  however,  bloomed  quite  fr«M»\ 
when  only  three  years  old,  and  about  as  many  inches  high,     Fla 
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produced  by  these  dwar&  were  again  fertilized  by  their  own  farina, 
and,  although  aeeds  were  produced  and  vegetated,  the  plants  could  not 
be  k^t  alire ;  but  afler  various  durations  of  existence,  from  two  to 
eighteen  months,  they  finally  disappeared.     One  of  the  dwarfs  above 
oamedy  which  we  have  called  Bride,  fertilized  with  the  pollen  from 
another  distinct  hybrid,  has,  however,  produced  some  very  healthy 
seedlings.     A  remarkable  example  of  the  varied  nature  which  hybrid- 
izing effects  in  the  Rhododendron  is  afforded  in  a  hybrid  raised  from 
R.  catawbiense,  by  a  large  yellow  Ghent  azalea.     The  object  was  to 
laise  a  hardy  yellow  hybrid,  but  in  this  we  have  been  disappointed,  as 
it  has  proved  to  be  pink,  and  we  have  named  it  Deception.     It  is  an 
extraoitiinary  cross:   we  never  recollect  meeting  with  so  decided  a 
sport.     It  resembles  neither  of  its  parents,  being  one  of  our  best 
growers,  with  foliage  large  and  thick,  of  a  bright  green,  and,  when  in 
a  young  state,  it  has  the  appearance  of  being  coated  with  varnish. 
Another  remarkable  sport  is  a  hybrid,  which  we  have  called  Towardii, 
raised  from  Catawbiense  by  Alta  clarense,  being  a  perfect  giant  in 
every  respect.     The  foliage  is  very  fine,  and  the  flowers,  both  indi- 
yidtially  and  in  tlie  truss,  remarkably  large,  each  forming  a  perfect 
cup.     We  know  no  Rhododendron  equal  to  it  in  size  and  perfection  of 
flowers." 

Rats. — ^A  remark  is  inserted  in  the  Midland  Florist^  of  a  miller 
at  Sndnton,  near  Nottingham,  whose  mill  had  been  much  infested  by 
rats ;  twelve  years  ago  he  took  out  the  soil  as  low  as  the  foundation  of 
the  wallsy  forming  a  trench  about  a  foot  wide  all  round  ;  he  then  carted 
a  quaatity  of  refuse  from  the  gas-works  and  filled  it  up :  since  that 
time  he  l»s  not  had  a  rat  in  his  mill. 

These  vermin  being  destructive  in  gardens,' perhaps  the  application, 
in  some  way,  of  such  kind  of  refuse,  may  be  found  efficacious. 

DwABF  Finks. — ^In  Belgium  there  is  a  celebrated  Pink  grown  in 
pots,  known  by  the  name  of  "  The  Dwarf  Pink  of  Verviers."  The 
flower-stem  only  rises  about  four  inches  high,  and  blooms  so  profusely 
that  from  150  to  200  are  produced  from  a  plant  grown  in  a  pot  of 
seven  inches  across  the  top.  Its  culture  is  particularly  confined  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Leige  and  Verviers,  who  take  an  especial  interest 
in  it.  Anfi  besides  the  original  kind,  whose  flowers  are  of  a  delicate 
rose-colour,  they  have  a  race  which  have  smaller  flowers,  the  colours  of 
which  are,  red,  purple,  white,  and  striped  red  and  white,  and  a  pale 
yellow.  They  are  very  fragrant  and  charming  ornaments  for  the 
window,  where,  having  the  full  influence  of  the  sun,  they  succeed  the 
best :  they  do  well  too  in  the  sitting-room. 

The  process  of  cultivation  to  have  plants  blooming  so  profuse  re- 
quires three  years'  previous  treatment.  The  plants  are  so  densely 
grown  as  to  thickly  cover  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  tends  to  keep  the 
soil  in  a  moist  condition  for  a  longer  period  than  otherwise  would  be 
the  case. 

Camellia  reticulata. — Many  of  the  readers  of  the  Cabinei  are 
aware  tliat  this  Camellia  b  a  very  straggling  grower,  and  usually 
becomes  an  unsightly  plant  To  remedy  this  defect,  M.  Neumann,  a 
celebrated  grower  of  Camellias  in  France,  states,  "  Last  year,  selecting 
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a  vigorous  plant,  I  commenced  to  pinch  off  the  yoaug  shoots  as  soon  as 
they  were  two  inches  long.  The  operation  was  performed  about  the 
end  of  April.  This  year,  the  same  plant  produced  three  flowers  and 
twenty-seven  wood  buds  or  shoots,  of  which  a  good  number  were  borne 
on  the  wood  three  and  four  years  old,  a  circumstance  which  never 
happens  in  the  absence  of  such  an  operation."  Thb  system  has 
been  generally  adopted  by  cultivators  with  other  straggling  plants, 
but  we  liave  not  seen  or  heard  of  its  being  applied  to  this  Camellia  by 
any  other  individual. 

Iron  Trejllis. — In  Belgium,  a  neat,  light,  iron  trellis,  to  which 
plants  are  trained,  is  thus  foimed  :  there  is  a  centre  stem  three  or  four 
feet  high,  having  three  prongs  at  the  bottom  to  secure  it  properly  when 
pressed  into  the  ground  or  in  the  soil  in  a  pot.  At  the  top  there  is  a 
frame-work,  in  form  like  a  parasol.  It  has  three  circular  rings ;  and 
four  or  six  strong  wires  are  secured  from  the  top  of  the  centre  stem 
down  the  circular  frame,  and  to  each  wire  a  branch  or  shoot  i^  trained, 
and  extending  beyond  the  lower  ring  the  drooping  flowering-shoots 
have  a  very  pretty  appearance. 

Tulips  of  1850. — Our  respected  friend,  the  editor  of  the  MidUmd 
Florist^  is  an  ardent  cultivator  of  Tulips,  and  wisely  takes  notes  in  the 
blooming  season  of  the  properties  of  the  best.  The  following  abridged 
remarks  are  from  what  he  has  recorded  : — 

Polyphemus  (feathered  bizarre),  highly  pleased  with  even  the  muti- 
lated specimen  shown  at  Belle  Yue. 

Magnet  (a  feathered  bizarre),  bloomed  in  his  own  collection  ;  com- 
bined to  perfect  purity,  the  edging  was  laid  on  in  a  remarkable  Bianner, 
not  feathering,  but  plated. 

Leonidasj  a  London,  t>r  south  country,  flamed  bizarre ;  pure,  good 
form,  regular  in  its  marking,  and  standing  well  up  ;  first-rate. 

Mhea  Sylvia  (Dixon's),  feathered-rose ;  most  beautiful. 

Earl  Stanhope  (Waters's),  a  deep  rosy-claret;  first-rate  in  fonD, 
purity,  and  substance. 

George  Glenny,  a  light-beamed  Bybloemen,  of  good  form. 

Hampden  (Finlay son's),  raised  from  Polyphemus,  but  is  superior  to 
it  in  colours,  being  black,  on  rich  yellow. 

New  and  Superb  Roses. — '^  The  list  of  Moss  Roses  has  amazingly 
Increased  of  late  years — '  quantity  at  the  expense  of  quality '  I  fear  is 
the  case.  I,  however,  recently  noticed  at  Brussels  a  beautiful  variety, 
called  Aristobule.  Its  colour  is  a  very  pretty  pink,  slightly  shaded 
and  mottled.  This  will,  I  think,  become  a  favourite  with  your  Boae 
cultivators.  There  was  also  a  novelty,  in  fact,  a  great  one.  Picture 
to  yourself  that  old  and  deserved  favourite,  Crimson  Perpetual :  well 
then,  take  from  the  plant  its  beautiful  deep  pink  flowers,  and  replace 
them  with  creamy  flesh-coloured  ones,  then  you  have  it ;  but,  positively, 
ns  the  flowers  age,  they  become  white.  It  really  is  a  good  thing,  very 
fragrant,  and,  like  the  Crimson  Perpetual,  flowers  very  freely  in 
autumn.  It  is  called,  from  its  similarity  of  habit  I  suppose,  Blanche 
du  Roi.  Your  florists  appear  to  appreciate  this  class  of  flowers,  and 
good  hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Bourbons  are  much  in  vogue  here, 
Madame  Clavel  is  a  splendid  Rose  of  this  class ;  colour  a  lively  pinki 
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the  tips  of  the  petals  being  of  a  darker  shade.  It  is  very  floriferous, 
aiid  has  attracted  considerable  attention  here.  Madame  Lamoriciere  is 
a  very  singular  and  novel  Rose ;  there  is  a  peculiar  transparency  about 
the  petals,  which  I  have  not  noticed  in  Hoses  of  this  class :  the  colour 
Is  a  bright  pink,  the  back  of  the  petals  being  of  a  much  lighter  shade. 
Purpurine  is  a  very  nice  hybrid  perpetual ;  the  flowers  are  very  well 
formed,  and  of  a  most  brilliant  deep  scarlet.  This  will,  I  think,  be  as 
much  admired  with  you  as  the  famed  Geant  des  Battailles.  There  is 
yet  another  that  I  find  amongst  my  memorandums,  and  it  has  a  mark 
of  admiration  against  it :  it  is  Charlotte  Seguier.  I  think,  of  all 
I  saw,  this  was  one  of  my  greatest  favourites :  the  flowers  were  nearly 
as  large  as  La  Beine,  and  of  full  and  fine  contour  ;  in  fact,  a  splendid 
and  excellent-blooming  autumnal  variety ;  colour  pink. 

^^  You  would  be  surprised  at  the  immense  quantity  of  seedling  Roses 
raised  in  Belgium.  Many,  certainly,  are  inferior  to  what  you  already 
have ;  and,  in  fact,  I  believe  it  is  advisable  that  even  those  which, 
during  the  warm  summers  here,  flower  so  finely,  should  be  previously 
proved  in  your  country. 

^^  In  Bourbons,  I  did  not  see  more  than  three  or  four  that  I  con- 
sidered extra  amongst  the  new  ones.  General  Oudinot  is  a  remarkably 
brilliant  colour,  crimson,  shaded  with  purple ;  the  flowers,  also,  are 
more  than  usually  double :  this,  if  it  opens  well  with  you,  will  be  a 
general  ^vourite.  Deuil  da  I'Archeveque  de  Paris,  a  long  name  truly, 
but  a  fine  Rose :  it  is  a  very  peculiar  deep  purple-crimson,  slightly 
mottled  or  shaded  with  light  crimson  ;  as  a  pot  Rose  you  will,  I  think, 
find  it  very  fine.  I  must  now  conclude  my  notice  with  a  fine  fancy 
Rose,  called  Narcisse  de  Salvandy,  It  is  a  beautiful  crimson-purple, 
the  petals  margined  with  cream  colour — the  florists  here  say  white, 
but  I  do  not  call  it  pure ;  nevertheless,  it  is  a  most  striking  sort.  This, 
with  the  others  before  mentioned,  I  think  the  cream  of  what  I  have 
seen.  Nevertheless,  Colonel  Foissy,  Comte  Bobrinsky,  Jeanne  d'Arc, 
and  Madame  Guillot  are  very  beautiful,  and  should,  by  this  time,  be 
introduced  into  England." — Midland  Florist . 

Landscape  Gardening. — General  leading  principles  :  <^  A  garden 
should  have  more  or  less  of  simplicity,  according  to  its  size  and 
character  in  its  main  outlines,  arrangements,  and  furniture.  The 
transitions  in  it  shojild  be  easy  and  flowing,  the  lines  all  graceful,  the 
decorations  elegant.  Very  rarely  will  a  small  garden  bear  being  fur- 
nished with  any  striking  evidence  of  wealth,  or  luxury,  or  elaboration  ; 
the  hand  should  touch  it  so  lightly  as  to  leave  few  traces  of  its  opera- 
tion ;  its  forms  and  figures  ought  all  to  be  gently  rounded  ofl*,  and  unite 
softly  with  each  other.  Lawn  and  gravel,  shrub,  tree,  and  flower, 
must  appear  to  belong  to  one  another,  and  to  fit  into  the  place  they 
occur. 

'^  At  the  same  time  the  intricacy  which  arises  from  a  partial  and 
pleasing  involution  of  parts,  from  slight  and  insensible  changes,  and 
from  that  artful  arrangement  of  single  plants  and  groups  which  pro- 
duce freshneis  of  aspect  and  neioness  of  vista  from  so  many  points  of 
riew^  must  not  be  neglected  ;  for  a  garden  may  be  all  that  is  correct 
and  tasteful,  and  classified,  and  yet,  like  a  well-moulded  countenance. 
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prove  dull,  tame)  and  void  of  expression.  It  k  play  of  feature — a 
something  behind  and  beyond  which  has  not  been  explored, — novdty 
of  expression,  variation  of  aspect,  an  alluring  attrtiction  onwards  after 
higher  beauties,  that  -constitutes,  iu  both  instances,  the  life,  the  tpiriiy 
and  the  charm.  Intricacy  is,  in  fact,  the  very  soul  of  landacape 
gardening. "-— Acmp. 

Stephanotus  floribundus. — '*  I  have  had  a  plant  of  this  Bae 
climber  for  two  yeant  growing  in  a  pot  plung^  to  the  rim  in  a  bark 
bed.  It  grrows  well,  but  has  not  yet  bloomed  :  what  am  I  to  do  with 
it  to  induce  it  to  bloom  ?  " — Amicus. 

(Probably  you  have  it  in  a  house  where  the  temperature  is  con* 
stantly  high,  and  where  the  plant  i»  continuously  growing.  Kow,  il 
requires  (as  do  all  others)  a  season  of  rest  in  winter.  Remove  it  now 
to  where  it  can  have  a  temperature  of  from  50  to  55  degrees  $  and  at 
the  beginning  of  March  bring  the  plant  back,  where  it  may  have  from 
65  to  70  degrees  of  heat,  and,  with  proper  treatment,  it  will  sooii 
bloom.  Care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  wood  strong,  and  always  well 
ripened,  and  bloom  to  any  desired  amount  may  be  obtained.  A.  friend 
of  ours  has  a  small  stove,  which  he  keeps  cool  in  winter,  and  at  one 
end  he  planted  a  Stephanotus,  which  is  trained  across  the  houae 
lengthways  to  a  wire  trellis,  the  branches  about  nine  inches  apart,  and 
the  entire  surface  covered  by  the  plant,  and  whicii  blooms  in  vast  pro- 
fusion,  appearing  as  one  mass  of  waxy-white  (lowers.  Their  beiuitj 
and  fragrance  entitle  them  to  the  attention  of  all.) 

Compost  for  this  Orange-Tree,  &c. — In  the  following  compott 
this  tribe  of  plants  have  been  found  always  to  grow  vigorously  ana  be 
very  fruitful : — 

T\irf, — ^I'hree  or  four  inches  thick,  that  has  been  in  a  heap  a  few 
months,  well  chopped  and  broken  by  the  hand :  to  this  a  small  portion 
of  dry  bits  of  manure,  and  a  sprinkling  of  pieces  of  sandstone,  charcoal, 
and  lime,  or  plaster  rubbish ;  these  well  mixed  together.  A  liberal 
drainage,  and  water  so  given  on  each  occasion  to  keep  all  the  soil 
moist.  During  the  growing  season  manure-water  should  be  g^ven  once 
a^week,  and  the  surface  of  the  soil  be  stirred  once  a-week,  when  it  is 
somewhat  dry. 

Cultivation  of  the  Amartllis  Family. — The  following  direc- 
tions more  particularly  apply  to  such  as  A.  aulica,  fulgida,  vittata, 
formosa,  Johnsonia,  &c.,  but  will  do  well  for  all  others : — 

'*  The  most  favourable  time  to  re-pot  the  plants  is  when  they  attain 
to  their  strongest  growth.  Take  care  not  to  break  the  ball,  but  take 
off  about  two  inches  of  the  surface  soil,  and  carefully  elear^  and  then 
regulate  the  principal  roots  and  place  a  layer  of  new  soil  in  the  bottom 
of  the  pot.  The  soil  to  be,  equsl  portions  of  loam  and  leaf-mould : 
upon  this  place  the  bulb  in  its  ball,  and  fill  up  around,  and  press  the 
whole  gently  down,  and  give  a  good  watering  to  consolidate  the  soil. 
Place  the  plants  for  a  few  days  in  a  close  fVame  and  syringe  over  head, 
aOer  which  give  air,  &c.  After  blooming,  the  bulbs  must  have  a  season 
of  rest,  that  is,  during  the  three  or  four  last  months  of  the  year  to  be 
kept  very  dry — be  placed  in  the  pots  on  a  dry  shelf  in  the  stove.  In 
January  they  are  placed  near  the  light,  free  from  drip.    By-and-by 
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their  Mapes  and  leaves  begin  to  grow ;  then  slightly  water,  gradually 
increasing  the  quantity.  They  will  flower  and  ripen  seed  well,  espe- 
cially if  artifloiiEil  impregnation  has  been  attended  to.  Success  in 
ripening  the  seed  depends  on'  the  following  precautions : — avoid  oluuig- 
ing  the  pot  from  its  place ;  keq»  the  heat  at  from  10  to  12  degrees 
Bmumer  (that  is  from  65  to  60  of  Fahrenheit)  at  the  least,  and  never 
allow  it  t<)  get  below  50  of  Fahrenheit ;  water  whenever  required,  but 
moderately  at  a  time.  The  production  of  seed  never  injures  the 
bulb/'— if.  L.  Van  HouiU. 

CuLTUBB  OF  Onk-Ybar-Old  R08K8  IN  P0T8. — In  the  Oetrdetuf^i 
MagaziTie  of  Boiany^  Mr.  8au1,  of  Durdhain  Down  Nursery,  near 
Bristol,  writes  tliat,  with  Roses  in  pots,  the  second  season^  '*  I  prefer 
potting  in  this  way :  I  procure  a  quantity  of  turfs  as  they  are  brought 
from  the  field,  and  very  rough,  pretty  dry,  well  decomposed  cow-dung. 
The  pots  being  drained,  I  tear  oif  one  or  two  large  pieces  of  tlie  turf, 
and  put  it  into  the  bottom  of  the  pot  on  the  drainage,  top  downwards/' 
On  this  the  ball  of  roots  is  placed,  and  if  not  sufficient  to  raise  it  up  as 
higli  as  is  necessary,  a  mixture  of  turf  and  cow-dung  is  added.  Being 
placed,  lie  teafs  bff  pieces  of  turf  about  six  inches  long  and  two  broad, 
and  two  deep ;  about  four  of  such  pieces  are  crammed  (end  down- 
wards) between  the  ball  and  the  pot  side,  and  the  spaces  between  the 
turfii  are  filled  up  with  large  pieces  of  rough  cow-dung ;  and  this  being 
done,  some  of  the  mixed  materials  are  added,  and  the  entire  pressed, 
together,  so  tliat  no  cavities  are  lefl. 

He  observes,  '*  this  manner  of  potting  may  appear  strange  to  some,*' 
but  with  proper  afler-treatment  the  vigour  and  the  beauty  of  the  plants 
the  following  season,  will  be  to  them  equally  novel.  Tea,  China,  and, 
in  fiust,  any  other  pot  Roses  will  bloom  magnificently.  Mr.  8aul 
recommends  the  phints  being  Icept  in  a  cold  fiume  or  pit,  south  aspect, 
and  plants  to  be  elevated  up,  pots  upside*down,  and  the  plants  to  be 
near  the  glass.  All  the  air  possible,  so  that  frost  is  excluded,  is  given  ; 
but  little  watar  in  winter.  And  early  in  spring  some  of  the  top  soil  is 
ioraped  off,  and  a  dressing  of  the  rich  mixture  compost  is  given.  Manure 
water  applied  once  a  fortnight,  through  the  growing  and  blooming 
season.  He  prunes  and  trains  the  plants,  so  that  those  which  are 
climbers  fbrm  pyramids  each  three  or  four  feet  high,  or  any  other 
desirable  shape.  Tliis  is  readily  done  by  having  either  wood  or  iron 
fbrms  to  tie  to. 

Atrshibe  R08K8. — Five  years  ago  you  recommended  in  the 
Cabihet,  that  where  banks  or  dells  existed  in  pleasure-grounds  or 
woods  that  were  frequented,  it  would  produce  a  pleasing  appearance  to 
have  tlHNn  covered  with  the  Ayrshire  Roses.  I  was  thereby  induced 
to  adopt  the  plan  tn  my  grounds  upon  several  steepish  slopes  and  two 
hollows,  and  with  the  most  satisfactory  result.  On  the  slopes  there  are 
a  few  Hloc'^bushes,  and  agahist  these  I  had  Roses  planted.  The  g^und 
now  is  wholly  concealed  ;  and  when  the  Sloe-bushes  have  ceased  their 
own  floral  display  tliey  are  the  supporters  of  numerous  drooping 
bnuiches,  beautifully  ornamented  with  lovely  Roses,  and  the  surface  o 
tlie  bushes  are  in  appearance,  each,  one  large  Rose-bush,  and  the 
trtopes  a  maas  of  varied  beauties.  I  planted  a  few  at  a  daatanoe  front 
the  stems  of  some  large  trees,  and  trained  the  shoots  up  to  orBamaiii 
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them,  in  vieM*  from  my  ]ion5;e,  and  they  succeed  well.  The  first  three 
seasons  I  watered  them  in  dry  weather,  but  now  they  are  established. 
I  planted  the  following  Ayrshire  Roses : — Dundee  Rambler,  white, 
edge-pink ;  Queen,  daric  purple ;  Myrrh-Scented,  blush,  peculiar 
scented;  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  white  ;  Ruga,  pale  flesh  ;  Bennetts 
Seedling,  white ;  Splendens,  white  and  rose ;  Countess  of  Lieven, 
creamy-white  ;  Miller's  Climber,  bright  purple.  I  added  a  few  others, 
which  bloom  most  profuse,  although  they  do  not  spread  as  rapid  as  the 
Ayrshire :  some  of  the  latter  have  shoots  ten  yards  long.  BoursauU 
Hoses : — Elegans,  crimson-purple,  white  streaics  ;  Gracilis,  bright 
rosy- red  ;  De  L'Isle,  blush,  rose  centre.  Other  Climbers : — ^Wood's 
Garland,  pink,  then  white  ;  Myrianthus,  blush  and  pink  ;  Rampante, 
pure  white ;  Felicite  perpetuae,  creamy-white ;  Leopoldine  d'Orleans, 
white  and  rose.  These  are  a  beautiful  collection,  and  I  procured  them 
very  cheap.  I  have  iiad  a  few  round,  oval,  and  irregular-shaped  beds 
planted  with  these  various  sorts  of  Roses.  The  round  and  oval  beds 
I  had  iron  rod  at  the  centre  of  the  former,  and  inclining  wires  from  it 
to  the  edge ;  to  tli&<^  I  tied  the  branches  at  first,  and  then  allowed 
the  shoots  to  run  rampant :  they  now  cover  with  a  mass  of  beauty. 
A  stout  oak-stake  or  two,  instead  of  iron,  will  do  equally  well  for 
many  years.  The  two  formal  beds  had  a  formal  surface  of  Rooes ; 
but  the  irregular-shaped  beds  I  had  the  surfaces  formed  hill  and  dale, 
so  as  to  harmonize  witli  the  broad  and  narrow  parts  of  it.  These  beds 
are  particularly  pretty.  I  recommend  these  Roses  and  methods  of 
ornamenting  to  all  who  have  the  means  of  adopting  the  system.  The 
plants  have  not  been  pruned,  nor  will  they  require  it. 

£uPHORBiA  JACQuiNiFLORA. — In  your  recent  numbers  mention  is 
made  of  the  flowers  exhibited  for  sale  in  Covent  Garden,  and  the  above 
named  is  one  of  the  list.     A  few  days  back  I  passed  through  the 
market,  and  carefully  inspected  the  fine  variety  of  flowers  in  the  shop- 
windows.     None  attracted  my  attention  so  much  as  the  fine  specimens 
of  £.  jacquiniflora.     I  have  grown  two  plants  of  it  the  last  three  years 
in  my  small  plant  stove,  and  both  have  bloomed  profusely  each  season, 
I  have  a  free  drainage,  a  compost  of  equal  parts  of  loam  and  sandy 
peat.     I  allow  the  plants  a  season  of  rest  after  blooming,  then  re-pof, 
give  water,  and  a  higher  temperature ;  and  by  this  process  with  the 
two,  one  started  at  an  early  period,  and  the  other  midway,  of  the 
season,  I  have  a  plant  in  bloom  all  the  year.    The  plant  is  of  graceful 
growth,  and  the  shoots  are  naturally  long,  curving  downwards.     The 
flowers  are  numerously  produced  in  constant  succession  along  the  upper 
side  of  the  shoots.     Each  blossom  is  about  the  size  of  a  fourpenny- 
piece,  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour,  and  borne  in  profusion  produce  a  most 
beautiful  efl*ect.     The  plant  is  easily  kept  somewhat  bushy  by  stopping 
the  leading  shoots,  and  thereby  induce  the  production  of  side-shoots, 
and  this  object  once  realized  can  be  readily  retained.     When  the  plant 
is  at  rest  it  may  be  pruned  in,  and  a  selection  of  the  new-pushed  shoots 
upon  the  previous  year's  branches  should  be  retained,  rubbing  off  the 
surplus :  such  become  the  blooming  ones.     One  or  more  plants  ought 
to  be  grown  in  every  stove,  or  in  a  warm  greenhouse,  in  summer.     It 
is  a  charming  winter  blooming  plant,  offered  at  a  cheap  price,  and  of 
easy  cultivation. 
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Calceolarias. — This  flower  has  long  been  a  favourite  of  mine. 
I  have  annually  bought  some  of  the  best  varieties,  and  as  regularly 
lost  the  greater  part  during  the  summer,  when  the  bloom  was  over,  till 
the  summer  of  1849.  An  old  grower  called  upon  me  in  the  spring  of 
that  year,  and  on  my  relating  the  lo^tsses  I  had  so  long  sustained,  lie 
requested  the  detail  of  my  summer's  treatment,  and  on  my  naming  it, 
he  pointed  out  immediately  wherein  my  failure  consisted. 

I  had  been  accustomed  to  place  my  plants  out-doors  in  the  full  sun 
after  they  had  done  blooming,  and  in  this  situation  the  pots  became 
much .  heated,  which  dried  and  soon  killed  the  roots,  and  the  plants 
gradually  perished.  He  supplied  me  with  the  following  particulars 
relative  to  a  successful  management  of  the  Calceolaria : — 

Compost, — Sandy-loam,  peat,  and  leaf- mould,  and  old-rotten  cow* 
dung,  in  equal  portions.     A  liberal  drainage  always  to  be  given. 

Propagation,— The  side-shoots  throw  out  numerous  rootlets  at  the 
closing  part  of  summer,  then  take  off  what  is  required.  If  roots 
appear,  pot  off  singly  into  four-inch  pots ;  if  no  rootlets  appear,  put 
them  off  as  cuttings,  a  number  in  a  pot,  and  place  the  pot  in  a  cool 
frame  in  the  shade :  they  will  soon  root ;  then  pot  before  winter.  Keep 
the  plants  through  winter  in  a  cool  pit,  just  from  frost  and  damp ;  or 
in  a  cool,  somewhat  shady  place  in  a  greenhouse.  Never  make  a 
codling  of  a  Calceolaria  plant,  so  tiiat  at  all  times  give  plenty  of  air. 
Re-pot  in  February  into  two  sizes  larger,  and  when  they  begin  to  g^w, 
give  a  proportionate  increase  of  water ;  let  the  water  be  cold,  and  once 
a-week  give  a  soaking  of  manure-water,  for,  when  growing  freely,  they 
are  gluttons  with  food,  and  show  it  advantageously  too.  A  second,  or 
even  a  third  shifl  may  be  required  if  the  pots  become  filled  well  with 
roots.  They  will  not  require  shifting  after  the  middle  of  May.  All 
air,  I  repeat,  must  be  given,  especially  as  the  flower-stems  are  pushing, 
M>  that  they  may  not  be  drawn  up  weakly.  Keep  them  vigorous  and 
as  low  as  possible  :  they  delight  in  a  cool  air^  let  them  have  it  at  night 
too,  as  this  is  especially  refreshing  to  them.  Never  allow  the  roots  to 
be  dry  overnight,  let  them  have  the  cool  damp  through  it.  During 
the  period  of  bloom,  if  you  wish  to  have  the  plants  in  a  greenhouse, 
place  each  pot  inside  a  larger,  fill  up  between  with  moss,  and  water 
them  well  eveiy  evening;  it  will  keep  the  roots  cool.  Have  the  plants 
where  a  free  air  can  be  admitted.  When  the  bloom  is  over,  place  the 
plants  out-doors  in  a  somewhat  shady,  but  airy  situation  ;  and  if  a  bed 
of  moss  is  formed,  and  the  pots  plunged  up  to  the  rim  in  it,  that  also 
being  occasionally  watered,  it  will  very  much  contribute  to  their  pros- 
perity. 

Seed  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  the  plants  be  potted  off  singly 
as  soon  as  strong  enough,  and  be  treated  in  all  respects  as  above  recom- 
mended. It  is  essential  to  success  that  abundance  of  air  be  given  the 
Calceolaria ;  keep  the  roots  cold  as  possible,  and  never  use  warm  water 
or  allow  the  plants  to  wither. 

Now,  since  I  was  favoured  with  these  simple  directions,  I  have  prac- 
tised them,  and  have  not  lost  a  plant  the  last  two  seasons,  and  my 
stock  has  grown  and  blossomed  vigorously. 


HUE  operations  of  the  present  month  are  especially  n 
linil  ill  pmviiiing  a  diie  siiffieiency  of  those  plants 
tciiiliii  shall   make  the  coniiiij  fiorai  swson's  dis- 
play, therefore  an  immediate  prompt  attenlion  must  be  given  to  reallie 
that  object,  by  sowing  seeds,  striking'  cuttings,  or  dividing  planla,  Ac. 
IN  THE  FLOWEK   QASDEN. 

Ro«e-tree»  must  be  planted  directly,  or  success  i^  hazardous.  Prune 
the  open-air  kinds  of  the  hardy  clatg  now,  utid  the  tenderer  sorts  next 
month.  Perennial  and  biennial  plants  in  the  flower-bed  may  be  divi- 
ded. Plant  out  Ilullyhocks  as  soon  tis  possible,  and  any  of  the 
biennial  plants.  Pink  beds:  see  that  the  planU  remain  secure,  and 
stick  some  whin  or  flr-tree  branches  in  among  the  plants,  or  make  a 
low  hedge  of  them  around  the  bed,  in  order  to  screen  the  plants  from 
cold  wiml ;  a  topdressing  of  fresh  soil  and  well-rotted  hot-bed  manure 
should  be  given  Carnations  and  Ficotees.  Jf  mildew  attacks  the 
leaves  sprinkle  with  sulphur.  Let  the  plants  have  all  air  possible; 
protect  from  rain.  Manures  should  be  laid  over  the  roots  of  Hoses, 
removing  a  few  inches  of  the  earth,  filling  up  the  hollow  with  trell- 
rolted  cow  or  hot-bed  dung,  and  sprinkle  it  over  with  soil,  »o  that  it 
may  not  dry.  If  the  surface  of  beds  or  bulbi  lias  become  bard  and 
stiff,  stir  it  over  frequently,  in  order  to  admit  tliat  free  atmospheric 
influence  to  the  roots  which  is  est^ential  to  success. 

About  the  middle  of  the  month,  if  the  weather  be  Ary,  plant 
RaunncuIuKS  and  Anemonf-s,  placing  them  at  five  inches  apart,  and  an 
inch  and  a  half  deep  from  the  croivn  to  the  surface ;  and  if  the  soil  be 
dry,  after  planting,  press  tlift  surface  with  a  flat  board.  If  the  forma- 
tion of  the  bed  has  not  been  effected,  dijr  out  a  lipace  lialf  a  yard  deep, 
and  put  all  over  the  bottom  a  layer  of  cow  manure  five  or  six  iachu 
deep,  after  which  fill  up  vfith  the  proper  compost  (see  Articles  upon). 
Be  careful  that  Tulips  be  firmly  secured  in  their  positions,  so  tEiat  ihif 
be  not  damaged  by  wind.  A  small  protection  against  strong  wind 
should  be  provided  on  the  bed  side  most  exposed.  Heartsease  in  bed* 
should  liave  a  similar  protection,  and  a  little  fresh  soil  spread  over  the 
bed,  Now  is  the  time  to  make  a  plan  of  the  flower  sa"len,  parterre, 
&Q.,  and  to  mark  each  bed  with  the  kind  of  Bowers  required,  and  then 
to  prepare  a  stock  to  furnish  accordingly,  whether  from  the  sowing  of 
seed  or  otherwise,  as  with  Verbenas,  &c.  Protect  the  early  buds  of 
Tree  Peony,  &c. 

IN  THE  FOBOINa  BTOTS  OB  FBAXIL 

Sow  seeds  of  the  lenderanouals,  as  Balsam,  Amaranthus,  Codcscomb, 

&c.,  in  pots,  and  the  half-hardy  kinds,  as  Asters,  Stocks,  &c,,  either  in 

potf  or  upon  a  bed  of  soil,  &c.     When  sown  ia  potsj  do  not  water  the 
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mrfiice  at  the  time,  but  after  a  few  dayc^  if  the  toil  be  dry,  a  gentle 
sprinkling  may  be  given,  and  afterwards,  till  the  plants  are  up,  great 
care  must  be  taken  to  keep  it  moist,  for  when  once  softened,  if  the 
seeds  become  dry,  detiiruction  soon  follows. 

Cuttings  of  Fuchsias,  Alonsoas,  Ragpvort,  Calceolarias,  Cupheas, 
Salvias.  Heliotropes,  Geraniums»  Lotus,  Bouvardias,  Anagallis,  Yer- 
benaa,  Petunias,  and  such  like  plants  for  the  open  beds  in  summer, 
should  immediately  be  struck,  or  the  plants  will  be  too  weak  to  answer 
the  purpose.  If  cuttings  were  put  off  in  autumn,  they  should  now  be 
potted  off  singly  into  snmll  pots,  they  will  then  be  well  established  by 
turning-out  time ;  any  long  ones  amongst  iheni  should  be  stopped,  to 
induce  laterals  and  make  bushy  plants. 

Dahlia  roots  should  be  immediately  put  to  force  for  stock. 

Dahlia  seed  should  be  sown  in  pots,  and  only  just  covered.  Lobelias 
should  be  potted  singly  to  have  them  vigorous  by  turning-out  time. 
Boxes  and  pots  of  Mignonette  for  succession  should  be  sown. 
Achimenes,  Gesnerias,  Gloxinias,  &c.,  should  be  introduced,  to  pro- 
mote their  immediate  growth,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  have  pushed, 
pot  them,  singly  or  otherwise,  as  desirable.  '  Amaryllis,  &c,  may  be 
excited  in  like  manner.  Hyacinths,  &c.,  approaching  bloom,  must  be 
placed  in  an  airy,  light  situation,  and  to  those  in  glasses  give  a  change 
of  water  every  three  or  four  days.  Pot  singly  Tigridia  pavonia  and  T. 
conchiflora  into  small  pots.  Sow,  in  pots,  seed  of  the  Chinese  Prim- 
rote,  and  as  toon  as  the  plants  are  fit  to  pot  off  do  so  in  a  rich  compost ; 
keep  them  In  heat  for  a  short  time,  and  never  water  them  over  bead. 
Caloeolariaa,  too,  should  be  encouraged,  to  have  them  large ;  they,  as 
*w«ll  at  Cinerarkis,  succeed  best  when  grown  in  a  warm,  moist,  airy  pit- 
frame,  kept  at  about  56^  of  temperature  ;  thus  kept,  and  temperature 
increated  with  the  season,  they  will  bloom  luxuriantly,  and  when 
coming  into  bloom  may  be  removed  to  the  greenhouse,  &c.  Mignonette 
thoold  be  sown  in  pott  for  early  summer  blooming.  Fuchsias  required 
for  exhibition  should  now  be  ent  in,  so  as  to  have  them  a  good  shape, 
and  after  having  pushed  a  little  be  re- potted,  thinning  away  all  un- 

naeettary  thoott. 

XK  THE  GBXXMHaUSE,  4^. 
Peiaigooiumt,  to  be  superb  specimens,  should  be  repotted  into  their 
biooroiDg  pots  (read  the  several  Articles  on  their  culture  in  previous 
volume^  ;  they  must  have  a  free  circulation  of  air  around  the  plants ; 
it  gives  vigour  to  the  slioots  and  prepares  them  for  a  higher  tempera- 
tare  afterwards  without  injury,  and  a  stronger  bloom  is  produced.  The 
one  year  old  plants  headed  down  last  autumn  will  have  produced  young 
alioots,  now  a  few  inches  long  ;  thin  them.  In  order  to  have  a  snc- 
eatsion  of  bloom,  now  stop  the  shoots  ;  this  will  induce  the  production 
of  lateral  ones,  which  will  come  into  bloom  after  the  first  race  of  plants 
has  ceased,  and  continue  to  a  late  period  of  the  season.  A  few  more 
plants  stopped  a  month  later,  will  supply  to  the  end  of  the  year. 
(See  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  199.)  The  surface  soil  in  all  pots  should  be  stirred 
up ;  it  tends  to  health.  £pacrL«,  Correas,  Coronillas,  Acacias,  Cine- 
'nriat,  and  other  plants,  will  now  be  coming  into  bloom  ;  water  seldom 
at  pe«ible,  but  when  given  let  there  be  as  much  at  will  moisten  all  the 
teiL  Erieai  will  itiU  be  inactive,  give  but  little  water.  If  any  mildew 
appears,  duet  with  aiilphttr.    CameUiat,  toe,  thould  oooapy  an  airy 
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part,  and  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  soil  in  an  equaUtf 
moistened  state,  using  water  of  a  temperature  equal  to  that  of  the 
house.  Give  weak  manure-water  alternate  with  the  other.  Alstite* 
merias,  Lilium  speciosum,  and  others,  should  be  re-potted.  Any  plants 
which  have  fillai  their  pots  with  roots  should  now  be  potted  into 
larger.  If  a  syringing  of  the  plants  over-head  be  really  necessary,  let 
it  be  done  in  the  morning  of  a  day  which  is  likely  to  be  fine,  and  air  be 
admitted  freely. 

IN  THE  8T0VR 
Old  plants  of  Fuchsia  coryinbiflora  now  gently  pushed  on  will  come 
finely  into  bloom  by  tlie  first  week  in  May,  or,  if  the  season  be  fine, 
earlier.  Exotic  seeds  sliould  now  be  so^n  (see  Articles  in  former 
volumes).  Plants  for  forcing  must  be  brought  in,  as  Roses,  Lilacs, 
Azaleas,  Acacias,  Heliotropes,  Correas,  Coronillas,  Cinerarias,  Sweet 
Violets,  Cactuses,  Cyclamens,  Gardenias,  Justicias,  Eranthemums, 
Honeysuckles,  Pinks,  Gesneria  zebrinas,  Neriums,  Mignonette,  &c., 
and  pots  or  boxes  of  Hyacinth,  Narcissus,  Persian  Iris,  and  Crocus. 
Specimen  plants  for  exhibitions  will  require  re-potting,  pruning,  &c. 
Ixoras  should  be  elevated,  so  as  to  be  near  the  glass,  in  order  to  set 
their  bloom;  they  must  have  plenty  of  air  at  all  times  convenient. 


NEW  FANCY  CLASS  OP  PELARGONIUMS. 

Nearly  all  the  kinds  of  what  are  called  the  Fancy  Pelargoniums  have 
been  raised  within  the  last  five  years ;  and  such  rapid  improvement  hat 
been  made  in  the  form  and  substance  of  flowers,  that  we  do  not  recollect 
any  other  section  of  flowers  that  by  hybridization  has,  in  the  samespac^ 
of  time,  reached  such  perfection  in  form  and  substance  of  flower  as  this 
class  ha3  attained  ;  and  from  their  dwarf  habit,  profuse  blooming,  and 
prettily  painted-like  flowers  they  will  become  general  favourites. 

Attempts,  however,  are  now  makinp^  to  have  such  pretty  fine-formed 
flowers,  with  an  improved  variety  of  foliage,  in  the  form  of  the  Stags' 
Horn-leaved,  the  Oak-leaved,  t)ie  Odour  of  Rose-leaved,  &c. ;  thus,  not 
only  having  a  more  interesting  foliage,  but  possessing  the  peculiar 
fragrance  which  those  kind  have,  as  Lemon -seen  ted,  Rose-scented, 
Peppermint-scented,  Nutmeg-scented,  &c.  Some  advances  have  been 
made  in  that  direction,  and,  no  doubt,  the  full  attainment  will  ere  l9Dg 
be  realized.  We  recommend  our  readers  to  attempt  at  such  improve- 
ments, and  to  hybridize  too  with  the  best  of  what  are  called  the  Cape 
species,  some  of  them  having  very  elegant-formed  foliage;  and  the 
habit  of  that  class  is  very  diflerent  too,  so  that  in  this  latter  particular 
something  very  interesting  might  be  eflected.  Some  of  the  Cape 
species  have  been  very  rich- coloured  flowers,  and  if  those  colours  and 
form  of  foliage  are  obtained  by  some  of  our  present  fancy  class  that 
seed  well,  as  Anais,  Jehu,  &c.,  a  most  interesting  race  would  be 
secured :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  impregnation  of  the  Cape  species 
by  some  of  our  best  fancy  class,  and  the  form  of  flower  on  the  progeny 
be  of  that  character  whilst  the  plant  retained  its  natural  form,  this  too 
would  be  a  valuable  acquisition.  The  attention  to  efiect  these  desirable 
ends  would,  in  its  process,  be  interesting,  and  would,  no  doubt,  be 
amply  rewarded.  Being  possessed  of  but  a  few  plants  of  each  clais, 
and  they  may  be  had  very  cheap,  it  is  well  worth  attention. 


/«,  ik4rtM^.  ^  .Jr^^^yy,  3.  Myn 
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NABCISSE  DE  SALVANDY  HOSE. 
nngnkdy  iMPdaome  Fancjr  Rom  belongs  to  the  Provence 


It  w»a  nised  by  M.  Louis  Faimentier,  of  EngheL , 
ceUhnied  Bote  grower,  who,  besides  t)ie  present  beautiful  variotj,  has 
recently  aiuiceeded  in  mising  several  other  very  Btrikiog  ones.  The 
one  we  now  figure  is  a.  vigorous  growing  plant,  and  a  very  free  bloomer. 
It  is  cultivated  in  the  celebrat»l  nursery  of  M,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  of 
Belgium.     It  merits  a  place  in  every  collection  of  Rosea. 

2.  HOYA  PURPUREO-FUSCA. 

The  lovely  Hoya  caraoea  has  long  been  known  ib  tbb  country,  and 

uiremlljr  admired.     Recently,  the  d<ilicalely  handsome  lluya  belkt 

bw  been  introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  and  to  them  we  have  now 

tlie  pleaaareto  notioe  the  following  very  interestingly  pretty  additions. 


liie  one  we  now  figure  forms  a  beautiful  contrast  with  the  above- 

1  species,  ^  .  .         

aftdTC  of  Java,  from  whence  it  was  oblained  by  Messrs,  Veitch.     Mr. 


hgui 
colov 


the  colour  being  su  very  ditferent.     Tlie  plant  u  a 


Lobb  discovered  it  in  the  woods  of  Fanarang,  where  it  forms  a  very 
bandaome  climbing  plant.  It  is  a  very  free  bloomer,  and  flourishes 
with  the  same  kind  of  treatment  as  the  Hoya  Carnosa.  It  merits  a 
place  wherever  it  can  be  grown,  more  especially  so  when  cultivated  in 
ronnectioQ  with  the  light  coloured  flowering  ones.  In  warm  green- 
house* they  flourish  admirHbty,  and  are  charming  ornaments  when 
trained  round  pillars  or  to  wire  framework. 

HorA  coBiACEA.  Leatueut-leaved. — Messrs.  Veitch's  collector 
diacovered  this  fine  vigorous  species  in  the  woods  on  the  western  side 
of  Jam,  where  it  climbs  up  the  trees,  and  blooms  freely.  The  heads 
of  flowers  are  large ;  the  blowoms  are  brown  when  in  bud,  and  become 
paler  colour  in  proportion  to  age,  being  white  at  last.  It  is  a  fine 
species  both  in  fbli^;e  and  flowers. 
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HoYA  CAMPANULATA,  THE  Bell-flowebed. — This  Singular  speciet 
has  also  been  obtained  from  Java  by  Messrs.  Yeitch.  Mr.  Lobb  dis- 
covered it  in  the  copses  on  the  mountains  of  that  country.  It  is  a  long 
slender-stemmed  twining  shrub.  The  flowers  are  shallow  bell-sliaped, 
each  about  an  inch  and  a  half  across ;  they  are  waxy,  and  buff-coloured. 
The  head  of  flowers  forms  a  neat  ball,  near  four  inches  in  diameter. 

HoYA  OVALIFOL.IA.  The  OVAL-L.EAVED. — Mr.  Gibson,  who  was 
sent  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  to  collect  plants  in  India, 
discovered  this  beautiful  species,  which  has  bloomed  in  the  stove  at 
Chatsworth.  The  leaves  are  about  six  inches  long,  and  the  flowers  are 
of  a  pretty  yellow  colour,  each  blossom  having  the  centre  (corona) 
distinctly  marked  with  a  cross. 

The  heads  of  flowers  are  of  a  medium  size,  but  are  very  delicately 
handsome.  It  will  make  a  fine  contrast  with  the  first  three  species  we 
have  inserted  in  our  present  remarks.  It  ought  to  be  one  of  every 
collection. 

Hoy  A  PALLIDA.  — Mr.  Griffith  collected  this  species  in  India,  in 
the  Burmese  Empire.  It  has  also  bloomed  at  Chatsworth.  The  heads 
of  flowers  are  in  form  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Hoya  camosa,  but 
a  little  smaller  ;  the  blossoms  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour.  All  the 
above  species  are  beautiful  climbing  plants,  and  well  merit  cultivation. 
They  grow  freely,  and  bloom  abundantly,  in  a  compost  of  equal  parts 
of  turfy  light  loam  and  sandy  peat,  not  sifled  but  broken,  and  a  few 
bits  of  charcoal  mixed  in  it,  also  having  a  liberal  drainage.  In  winter, 
they  require  a  period  of  rest,  and  at  that  time  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  saturate  the  soil  with  water,  only  give  just  what  will  keep  it  moist. 
All  the  kinds  are  easy  of  increase. 

The  Genus  Hoya  now  consists  of  near  fifty  described  species,  most 
of  them  inhabit  moist  woods  in  India  and  other  countries.  They  have 
a  season  of  rest  during  the  tropical  dry  season,  when  the  plants  are 
subjected  to  much  drought. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  OR  RARE  PLANTS. 

AcoNiTUM  siNENSE. — It  is  a  native  of  Japan,  quite  hardy,  perennial. 
It  is  a  fine  autumnal  blooming  plant.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  rather 
large  racemes.  Each  blossom  is  an  inch  and  a  half  across,  of  a  rich 
deep  violet  colour.  It  grows  two  feet  high.  It  makes  a  pretty  orna- 
ment in  the  greenhouse  in  a  pot  during  autumn,  as  well  as  in  the 
flower-garden. 

Adenostoma  fasciculata. — A  native  of  California ;  quite  hardy. 
It  is  a  heath-like,  evergreen,  busliy  plant,  growing  two  feet  high.  The 
flowers  are  small,  white,  produced  in  terminal  panicles.  Introduced 
by  the  Horticultural  Society. 

Amhebstia  nobtlis. — This  noble  Indian  tree  has  been  in  bloom 
for  some  time  in  the  stove  in  the  gardens  of  Mrs.  Lawrence,  of  Ealing 
Park,  and  we  understand  it  is  the  only  place  it  has  bloomed  U  in  this 
country.  Its  fine  pinnated  foliage,  and  large  flowers  of  a  deep  salmon- 
pink  colour,  render  it  deserving  of  its  specific  title  nobilis. 
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Banksia  ocx^identajlis. — The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  received  seeds 
of  this  el^ant  plant  from  New  Holland,  and  presented  them  to  the 
Dublin  Botanic  Garden.  A  plant  (bush)  has  bloomed  in  that  establish- 
ment, which  is  only  three  feet  high,  and  had  half  a  dozen  spikes  of 
handsome  flowers,  of  a  rosy  crimson  colour,  in  rows  intersected  with 
brown.  Each  spike  b  about  four  inches  long.  The  leaves  are  five  or 
six  inches  long,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad.  A  very  beautiful 
species,  suited  for  a  conservatory,  or  large  Greenhouse. 

Bn^LBERGiA  MoBBLLiANA.  (Syuonymc,  Tillandsia  Morelliana.) — 
Mr.  £.  G.  Henderson,  of  Wellington  Boad  Nursery,  obtained  this 
handsome  flowering  plant  from  the  Continent.  It  is  of  the  Pine- Apple 
family.  The  flowering  stalk  is  long,  branched  ;  the  stalk  and  bracts 
(small  leaves)  are  of  a  bright-pink  colour,  as  are  the  tubes  of  the 
flowers,  each  tube  being  two  inches  long.  The  petals  are  nearly  an 
inch  long,  each  blossom  having  three,  which  gradually  unfold  and 
bend  backwards.  They  are  of  a  rich  violet-blue,  and  produce  a  charming 
contrast  with  the  bright  pink  of  the  other  parts  of  the  flower.  They 
require  to  be  grown  in  a  stove,  and  not  to  be  over-potted,  having 
a  season  of  rest  in  winter ;  re-pot  early  in  spring,  and  it  will  soon  push 
into  bloom. 

Calceoulbia  axba. — This  is  a  very  neat  shrubby  plant,  with  very 
narrow  curving  foliage.  It  grows  two  feet  his,^h.  The  flowers  are 
borne  in  terminal  panicles,  of  a  pure  white.  Each  blossom  is  round, 
about  half  an  inch  across.  It  b  a  valuable  acquisition,  and  last  summer 
we  found  it  to  bloom  profusely.  Admirable  for  the  open  bed,  or 
growth  in  a  pot.  It  is  a  neat  plant  for  the  greenhouse  in  summer,  and 
ought  to  be  in  every  one. 

Ctpbipedium  guttatum.  Spotted  Lady's  Slippeb. — This  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  hardy  terrestrial  orchid  is  figured  in  Mr.  Van 
Houtte*s  Flore.  It  is  a  dwarf  plant,  five  inches  high,  having  a  pair  of 
broad  leaves,  and  between  them  springs  up  a  solitary  flower,  nearly 
two  inches  across.  The  ground  is  a  pure  white,  marked  and  spotted 
with  rich  purple-crimson.  It  has  bloomed  in  Mr.  Van  Houtte's  col- 
lection.    It  grows  in  bogs  and  marshes  in  Canada,  and  at  Moscow. 

EcHiKOCACTUS  STBEPTOCAULON.  Spibal-stemmed. — Mr.  Bridges 
brought  this  singular  species  from  Bolivia.  It  has  recently  bloomed 
in  the  splendid  collection  at  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew.  The  plant  is 
half  a  yard  high,  erect,  column-like  formed,  broad  and  woolly  at  the 
top.  The  sides  are  fluted  with  twelve  to  fourteen  spireUly  iunstedy 
sharp  ribs,  the  furrows  also  acute.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the 
woolly  crown,  three  or  four  of  them,  sulphur  yellow,  each  being  about 
in  inch  across.     (Figured  in  Bot,  Mag,^  4562.) 

Ebica.  Tobnbuix's  utbbids. — ^Three  beautiful  seedlings  raised 
by  Mr.  Tumbul),  Gardener,  at  Bothwell  Castle,  in  Scotland.  E, 
JLhuglasnee^  was  raised  from  E.  Aitoniana,  crossed  with  E.  retorta — 
major ;  tube,  an  inch  long,  flesh-pink  colour,  with  a  crimson  ring 
around  the  upper  part  of  the  tube ;  the  flat,  four-parted  end  (limb)  is 
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white.  They*are  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots,  in  heads  of  from 
eight  to  twelve  in  eacii.  The  leaves  are  short,  in  whorlu.  A  very 
handsome  variety.  2s\  Mamockiana,  was  raised  from  £.  Irbyana, 
crossed  by  E.  Hartnelli.  It  is  of  dwarf  habit,  and  free  bloomer.  Tube 
ventricose,  an  inch  long,  of  a  rich  crimson  red,  and  under  the  limb  a 
dark  ring.  The  limb  is  white.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  terminal 
heads  of  from  four  to  eight  in  each.  A  very  handsome  variety. 
JB,  simulata  was  raised  by  E.  Attoniana,  being  crossed  with  E.  cerin- 
thoides.  It  is  a  free  bloomer,  tube  nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  of 
a  clear  delicate  rose  colour.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  terminal  heads, 
of  [four  in  each ;  a  very  pretty  variety.  The  foliage  of  the  three  par- 
takes of  the  form  of  Aitoniana,  giving  the  plant  a  delicate,  neat  ap- 
pearance, and,  having  such  large  blossoms  in  terminal  heads,  produce  a 
fine  efl'ect.     (Figured  in  Mag.  of  Bot..) 

Geranium  Thunbergii. — A  native  of  Japan.  An  annual  of  pros- 
trate growth.  The  flowers  are  of  a  purple  colour,  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  across.     Neat  and  pretty. 

Heliotropium  Peruvianum,  var.  Gem. — Thb  handsome  variety 
has  been  raised  by  Mr.  Salter,  of  Versailles  Nursery,  Hammemnith. 
It  originated  from  a  seed  obtained  from  H.  Voltaireanum.  The  flowers 
are  in  compact  heads,  similar  in  colour  to  H.  Voltaireanum,  but  has  a 
distinct  white  eye.  The  plant  is  of  vigorous  growth,  and  blooms  very 
profusely.  It  is  a  charming  addition  to  the  lovely  tribe.  (Figured  in 
Mag,  of  Bot,) 

LiLiuM  Wallichianum.  Dr.  Waijlicii*s  Nepal  Lily. — In  habit 
this  very  noble  flowering  species  resembles  L.  longiflorum,  L.  speciosum, 
&c.,  and  grows  as  freely.  The  flowers  are  borne  singly,  terminal, 
drooping ;  of  a  creamy- white  colour.  Each  flower  is  nine  to  ten  inches, 
or  more,  long,  and  nearly  as  much  across  the  top  of  the  flower,  when 
fully  open.  They  are  very  fragrant.  It  has  bloomed  in  the  Botanical 
Gardens  at  Belfast.     (Figured  in  Bot.  Mag,,  4561.) 

Oncidium  lurioum  atratum. — The  Horticultural  Society  intro- 
duced this  handsome  flowering  plant  from  Mexico.  Sepals  and  petals 
are  olive  and  rose  coloured  ;  lip  a  rich  crimson,  with  five  dark  purple 
tubercles. 

PhYLLOC ACTUS   ANGUUGERA.      ThE  ANGLE-BEARING    LEAF-CACTU8, 

Mr.  Hartweg,  who  was  sent  out  by  the  Horticultural  Society,  to  collect 
plants  in  California,  states  ^'  that  he  first  saw  this  plant  near  Montanejoi 
a  village  in  the  west  of  Mexico,  It  was  growing  in  a  forest  of  oaks, 
and,  from  its  native  association,  is  supposed  to  require  only  a  green- 
house habitation  in  our  own  country.  It  proves  to  be  one  of  the 
liardiest  species.  It  belongs  to  what  would  generally  be  considered  the 
Epiphyllum  section  of  Cactae.  The  flowers  are  borne  at  the  edg^  of 
the  flat  leaves,  each  being  five  to  six  inches  long ;  brown  outside  and 
white  within,  and  five  inches  across  when  fully  open.  It  is  in  the 
collection  of  the  Horticultural  Society  at  Chbwick.  (Figured  in 
PaxUnCs  Flower  Gjarden.) 
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PiBTiA  Stratiotes.  Wateb  Lsttucs  (Synonyme,  Plantago 
aquatica.) — This  singular  plant  only  requires  a  vessel ,  or  tank,  supplied 
with  water,  and  tufts  of  it  float  along  the  surface,  appearing  like  a  half 
grown  Cabbage  Lettuce^  which  continues  in  great  beauty  all  summer 
and  autumn.  The  flowers  are  nestled  among  the  leaves,  and  of  little 
beauty.  The  roots  hang  down  in  the  water,  and  arc  a  very  pretty 
object  on  liiling  out  the  plant ;  they  are  beautifully  feathery,  and  do 
00 1  attach  to  any  soil,  <&c. 

In  the  West  Indies,  this  plant  covers  the  surface  of  stagnant  waters, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Duck's  Meat  do  in  our  own  country.  It  requires 
to  be  g^wn  under  glass  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  a  cistern  of  water  at 
leventy  degrees  of  temperature.    (Figured  in  Bot.  Mag.y  4564.) 

PoTENTiLiA  ocHBEATA . — From  the  Himalaya  Mountains.  A  pretty 
dwarf  hardy  shrub.  The  flowers  are  terminal  (end  of  shoots),  of  a 
bright  yellow  colour,  each  about  an  inch  across.  Major  Madden 
introduced  this  handsome  shrub  to  the  Dublin  Botanic  Garden. 

SciLENiA  opposiTiFOLiA. — This  Is  a  very  lovely  annual,  from  the 
Swan  River  colony.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Helichrysum,  It  is  quite 
equal  in  beauty  to  the  charming  Bhodanthe  Manglesii,  and  the  flowers 
are  of  a  similar  form,  but  erect,  and  of  a  similar  beautiful  rose  colour. 
The  flower  stem  rises  a  foot  o^^-nore  high,  and  the  flowers  are  borne  in 
broad  coryrabous  heads,  twenty  or  more  blossoms  in  each.  'A  separate 
flower  is  nearly  an  inch  across.  Seeds  were  sent  to  the  Boyal  Grardens 
of  Kew  by  Mr.  Drummond.  Seeds  require  to  be  sown  early  in  spring ; 
plants  potted  off  singly,  or  three  in  a  pot,  to  have  a  larger  display,  and 
otherwiee  treated  as  g^reenhouse  ornamental  annuals  for  summer  display 
therein.  It  it  a  very  charming  plant,  and  a  valuable  substitute  in  the 
greenhoase,  when  the  usual  collection  is  out  of  doors  in  summer. 
(F^ured  in  B(4.   Mag.^  4560.) 

Tamabindus  oppicinaijs.  Tamakikd  Tree. — ^The  West  Indian 
kind  is,  in  the  Boyal  Gardens  of  Xew,  about  fourteen  feet  high.  Its 
beautiful  Acacia-like  foliage  has  a  pretty  appearance.  The  flowers  are 
borne  in  short  racemes  terminal  on  the  side  shoots,  each  raceme  having 
irom  six  to  eight.  A  separate  blossom  is  an  inch  across,  has  six 
^reading  petals,  of  a  pale  yellow  streaked  with  red.  (Figured  in 
Boi.  Mag.,  4563.) 

Yanda  Ccebulea.  The  blue  flowered. — This  is  said  to  be  the 
noblest  of  the  Indian  race  of  Orchids,  and  Mr.  Griffith  found  it  growing 
among  the  Khasya  or  Cossya  Hills.  The  leaves  of  this  wonderful 
plant  are  five  inches  long,  by  one  wide ;  at  their  end,  two-lobed,  and 
each  lobe  sharp  pointed,  so  that  the  end  looks  as  if  a  piece  had  been 
struck  off  by  a  punch.  The  flowers  grow  in  upright  spikes.  A  piece 
of  a  stem,  but  four  inches  long,  bears  four  such  spikes,  which  are  from 
six  to  nine  inches  long,  and  carry  from  nine  to  twelve  flowers.  Each 
bloseom  is  about  four  inches  across,  of  a  delicate  lilac-blue  colour. 
Messrs.  Veiteh's  have  received  this  very  charming  plant  from  their 
▼alaabk  eoQector,  Mr.  Lobb. 

The  above  description  is  of  a  dried  specimen  which  had  been  sent. 
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we  believe,  to  Dr.  Lindley,  by  Mr.  Griffith.     (Figured  in  Paxton^s 
Flower  Garden.) 


Showy  Plants  in  Bloom  at  the  Rotal  Gardens  of  Kew. 

Banksia  spinolos. — Plant  ten  feet  high,  having  short,  Pinus-like 
foliage.  The  tufts  of  flowers  are  each  six  inches  long,  of  a  deep  gold 
colour,  with  crimson  filaments.     Very^handsome. 

Banksia  paludosa. —  Leaves  like  those  of  a  small-leaved  Rhodo- 
dendron ponticum.  Tufts  of  flowers,  each  seven  inches  long,  of  a  rich 
brown  colour.     Very  handsome. 

Banksia  media. — Plant  nine  feet  high;  leaves  five  inches  long 
(what  are  termed  saw-leaved).  Tuflts  of  flowers,  each  six  inches  long, 
of  a  bright  golden-yellow  colour.     Very  handsome. 

The  above  Banksias  are  in  the  large  house  appropriated  solely  to 
this  class  of  plants.  The  three  now  in  bloom  are  well  deserving  a 
place  in  any  similar  house. 

In  the  Greenhouse. 

Acacias. — A,  mucronata;  plant  five  yards  high,  small  lance-shaped 
leaved,  fine  yellow  blossoms,  profuse  bloomer.  A,  lineata;  fine  foliage, 
flowers  in  round  balls,  of  a  deep  gc  q^^olour,  produced  in  vast  pro- 
fusion. One  of  the  handsomest,  an^  deserves  to  be  in  every  green- 
house. A.  diptera ;  the  flowers  are  in  round  balls,  pure  white,  and 
contrast  prettily  with  the  yellow,  sulphur,  and  golden  ones.  A,  de- 
pendens;  flowers  pale  yellow.  A.  roiundifolia;  \eij  pretty,  small 
foliage,  and  the  flowers  in  round  balls  of  a  deep  yellow  colour ;  very 
handsome.  A.  eriocarpa ;  the  flowers  in  large  balls,  of  a  very  rich 
deep  yellow;  very  handsome.  A.  squarrosa;  the  flowers  similar  in 
size  and  colour  to  the  last  described.  A.pubescens;  panicles  of  flowers, 
drooping,  a  profuse  bloomer,  with  rich  yellow  flowers ;  very  neat.  Like 
all  the  tribe,  they  are  interestingly  neat,  pretty,  and  many  of  them 
fragrant ;  blooming,  too,  at  this  season  renders  them  additionally 
charming.     Every  greenhouse  ought  to  have  some  of  them. 

Baeosma  dioicaja. — A  bush  three  feet  high,  covered  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  white  flowers.  Each  blossom  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
across.  Tliey  are  produced  in  terminal  branching  panicled  spikes. 
Very  neat,  and  well  merits  a  place  in  the  greenhouse. 

CoRR^A  brillianta. — The  tube-shaped  flowers  are  each  an  inch 
and  a  half  long,  bright  crimson-red,  with  a  large  yellow  tip.  Very 
pretty.  There  were  several  other  species  and  varieties  in  bloom.  The 
colours  w^e  have  recently  given,  and  every  one  of  them — white,  scarlet, 
yellowish- white,  blush,  crimson,  and  rose — merit  a  place  in  every 
greenhouse.  They  bloom,  too,  for  many  months,  which  renders  them 
truly  valuable. 

Cttisus  filipes,  with  a  profusion  of  its  pure  white  pea-formed 
flowers,  on  long  drooping  shoots,  had  a  neat  and  beautiful  eflect. 

Daphne  indica  rubra. — This  very  fragrant  flowering  plant  is 
very  valuable  as  a  winter  bloomer.     The  flowers  are  tinged  with 
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reddish-purple,  similar  in  size  to  the  old  species,  D.  indica.     It  is  well 
worth  growing. 

Epacbises. — E,  autumnalis;  vivid  crimson,  fine.  E,  magnifica; 
bright  rosy-pink.  E,  campantdata  alba;  pure  white  bells,  very  neat. 
E.  hyacinthiflora  ;  rose,  very  pretty.  E,  grandiflora  ;  an  old  but  fine 
species ;  the  bushy  plant  is  four  feet  high,  and  as  much  across,  and 
will  be  in  profuse  bloom  for  many  months.  E,  nivea;  white,  bell- 
shaped,  pretty.     E.  microphylla ;  white,  iii  long  spikes ;  very  neat. 

Ebicas. — E,  vernix  coccinea;  globe-shaped,  of  a  bright  orange- 
scarlet,  blooms  freely,  very  pretty.  E,  cerinthoides  major ;  flowers  in 
terminal  heads,  tube  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  of  a  rich  scarlet  colour. 
By  stopping  the  shoots,  laterals  are  produced,  and  tlie  plant  forms  a 
pretty  bush  ;  without  this  attention,  it  usually  grows  naked.  E,  pel- 
ludda ;  tube  one  inch,  rose  and  white.  E,  gracilis  vemcdis ;  small 
globe,  purple,  in  vast  profusion,  neat  and  pretty.  E,  colorans ;  white 
and  rose,  tube  one  inch,  profuse.  E.  blanda ;  fiesh  and  purple,  tube 
one  inch.  E,  vernix;  orange,  with  green  tip,  globular,  very  pretty. 
E,  cerinthoides  alba ;  white,  with  a  tinge  of  rose ;  when  advanced,  tube 
nearly  an  inch  long;  very  pretty.  E,  refulgens;  tube  one  inch, 
orange,  with  g^een  tip ;  pretty. 

Leucopogon  LANCEOLATU&f. — The  foliage  is  small,  very  neat,  as  is 
the  habit  of  the  upright-growing  shrubby  plant.  The  flowers  are  snuill, 
but  produced  in  vast  profusion,  in  very  long  spikes,  renders  it  a  charm- 
ing object.     It  deserves  to  be  in  every  greenhouse. 

LucuLiA  OBATIS8IMA. — A  tall  plant  in  a  tub  had  borne  sixty-flve 
heads  of  flowers,  but  was  now  declining.  Their  beauty  and  fragrance 
entitle  them  to  a  place  in  every  greenhouse. 

MuBATTiA  (PoLYOALA  of  somc)  STiPULACEA. — The  foliage  is  of 
the  small,  stiff  class,  and  the  flowers  are  small,  but  produced  nume- 
rously, in  long  spikes,  of  a  bright  violet  colour.  It  is  a  beautiful 
species,  and  deserves  to  be  in  every  greenhouse. 

Selaoo  DI8TAN8. — ^A  pretty,  fine-leaved,  shrubby  plant,  which 
blooms  in  profusion.  The  flowers  are  small,  but  are  numerously  borne 
in  long  spikes.  Its  blooming  so  freely  during  winter,  too,  renders  it 
increasingly  valuable  and  interesting. 

A  quantity  of  beautiful  Cinebabias  were  beginning  to  bloom,  and 
a  fine  show  will,  no  doubt,  be  kept  up  till  midsummer,  or  later. 

In  the  Stove, 

Many  plants  of  Gesneba  Hebbebtii  and  zebbina  were  in  splendid 
bloom  ;  flowering  spikes  four  feet  high.  One  pot  of  the  former  had 
eight  fine  spikes.     Highly  ornamental. 

AcHiMENES  picta. — Numcrous  pots  and  tubs  of  this  beautiful  species 
in  fine  bloom.  One  had  nine  flowering  stems,  three  feet  high.  These 
and  the  Gesneras  are  grown  in  boxes,  or  pans,  about  eight  inches  deep 
and  eighteen  across,  in  loam,  rotten  leaf-mould,  and  a  liberal  sprinkling 
of  small  bits  of  charcoal. 
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CALtiANDRA  TwEEDiA. — Three  large  plants  in  beautiful  bloom. 

The  elegant  tasselled  thread-like  crimson  flowers,  in  coutrast  with  the 
Mimosa-like  foliage,  had  a  charming  effect.  This  plant  for  the  stove, 
and  the  Inga  pulcherrima  for  the  greenhouse,  ought  to  be  in  every 
one. 

CrETANTHERA  AURANTiACA. — Heads  of  flowcrs  like  a  Justicia 
carnea,  but  of  an  orange-yellow  colour.     Very  pretty. 

Eranthemum  pulchellum. — Fine  plants,  with  three  heads  of  rich 
blue  flowers,  had  a  nice  eflect.  This  is  deserving  of  a  place  in  every 
stove  or  warm  greenhouse. 

Euphorbia  jacquiniflora. — This  is  an  elegant  plant  when  in  full 
bloom ;  its  long  branches,  ornamented  with  numerous  beautiful  orange- 
scarlet  flowers,  produce  a  striking  appearance.  Each  blossom  is  about 
half  an  inch  across.  It  ought  to  be  in  every  stove  or  warm  green- 
house. 

Phajus  grandipolius  (Limodorum  of  some). — Flower-stems 
three  to  four  feet  high;  sepals  and  petals  white  outside,  chocolate 
inside;  labellum  white  and  rosy-purple.     A  noble  species. t 

Phajw  INTERMEDIA. — This  is  not  quite  so  vigorous,  but  the  inside 
of  the  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  deep  nankeen  colour,  contrasting 
prettilj  with. the  outer  white,  ad  well  as  the  cream-white  and  crimson 
labellum.     Very  beautiful. 

PoiNSETTiA  PULCHERRIMA. — This  noblc-looking  plant,  with  its  rich 
crimson  and  purple  large  heads,  have  a  splendid  effect.  One  or  two, 
placed  in  a  collection  of  plants,  produce  a  fine  contrast  with  all  others 

Sericoqraphus  Ghiesbrectiana. — This  is  a  most  lovely  plant, 
and  its  fine  panicles'  of  tube-formed,  rich  scarlet  flowers  produce  a 
charming  eflect.  It  is  deserving  of  a  place  in  every  stove  or  green- 
house.- t  '    '  t  , 


A  NOVEL  METHOD  OF  PRESERVING  FLOWERS 

IN  BLOOM. 

BT  MB,  H.  8TILW£LL>  GARDENER,  FROOMORE,  NEAR  ST.  ALBANS. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  primaiy  object  of  the  existence  of  a  plant  is 
the  proper  maturation  of  its  seed.  This  cannot  be  expected,  is  a  general 
rule,  unless  the  farina  be  applied  to  the  stigma  of  the  flower.  It  lits, 
however,  been  discovered,  that  if  this  impregnation  be  prevented,  the 
flower  will  retain  its  beauty  for  many  days  longer  than  would  have  been 
the  case  had  impregnation  been  eflTected.  To  realize  the  advantage  above 
stated,  artificial  means  must  be  employed.  This  is  readily  accomplished 
by  the  removal  of  the  stigma  frem  the  flower,  as  soon  as  the  blossom 
opens.  Even  should  farina  be  scattered  upon  the  remaining  style,  no 
impregnation  would  be  effected  thereby.  Such  a  simple  process  is 
very  valuable,  when  it  is  desirable  to  prolong  the  beauty  of  particular 
flowers.  The  flowers  of  Pelargoniums,  being  so  treated,  preserve  all 
their  freshness  and  beauty  for  at  least  ten  days  longer  than  if  not  done. 
This  &ct  is  not  new,  but  it  is  not  so  generally  known  as  it  ought  to  be. 
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ON   SHOWING   CARNATIONS  AND   PICOTEES. 

A  CoBBESPONDENT  to  the  Midlofid  Florist  remarks  upon  the  great  trial 
shows  of  these  flowers  which  took  place  last  season,  and  suggests  the  for* 
mation  of  an  organized  Society,  to  be  called  "  The  National  Flori- 
cultural  Society,"  or  such  other  name  as  may  be  approved.  One  especial 
particular  should  be  arranged,  Viz.,  a  full  report  of  each  exhibition 
should  be  drawn  up  by  the  judges  immediately  after  the  show  has  been 
held,  and  the  good  qualities^  or  defects ^  of  each  variety  of  flower 
exhibited,  as  might  appear  to  them  to  call  for  the  same,  should  be 
given.  Also  to  support  or  deprecate  the  practice  or  mode  of  showing 
the  flowers  according  to  their  judgment.  We  should  then,  in  course 
of  time,  have  some  data  to  work  upon,  so  as  to  bring  about  one  uniform 
system  of  exhibiting,  the  want  of  which  I  have  felt  Here  I  beg  to 
call  attention  to  the  void  which  has  been  left  as  to  the  propriety  or 
impropriety  of  using  cards,  about  which  so  much  was  written  last 
Spring,  not  a  word  can  I  find  either  for  or  against  since  the  great 
exhibitions  took  place,  although  it  was  predicted,  and  hoped  for,  that 
those  shows  was  to  settle  the  matter. 

As  to  the  mode  of  showing,  very  great  improvement  may,  I  think, 
be  made.  For  instance,  there  should  be  no  coliections  of  six,  or  even 
two  flowers,  at  such  exhibitions  ;  the  old  maxim,  ^'let  every  tub 
stand  on  its  own  bottom,"  should  be  adopted,  as  a  sine  qud  non ;  and 
the  same  variety  should  be  placed  only  once.  This  would  enable  a 
grower  in  the  most  remote  corner  of  the  kingdom  to  form  a  tolerably 
correct  idea  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  numerous  varieties  in 
cultivation ;  whereas,  who  can  tell  anything  at  all  about  it  from  the 
past  exhibitions?  There  should  be  an  additional  class,  in  which  to 
test  seedlings;  where  an  equal  number  of  blooms  of  each  variety 
should  compete,  but  the  above  rule  be  reversed,  viz.  each  should  be 
placed  as  often  as  its  merits  surpassed  its  rivals.  I  say  **•  additional 
class"  because  they  should  also  be  allowed  to  compete  with  the  old 
varieties,  where  the  number  of  blooms  should  be  unlimited,  and  there- 
fore only  one  would  be  sufficient,  if  good ;  but  limited  in  the  other 
class,  to  show  how  much  better  it  is  than  other  new  ones. 
*Some  one  may  object  to  the  first  mode,  and  say  it  would  not  be  fair 
to  a  good  variety ;  but  is  it  not  equally  unfair  for  one  variety  only, 
and,  it  may  be,  the  same  grower,  as  at  the  last  exhibition,  to  sweep 
the  deck  at  once  ?  Where  is  the  competition  of  the  grower  in  such  a 
case  ?  It  was  the  variety,  not  skill,  that  gained  the  victory ;  but  ^e 
other  mode  would  show  both  at  once.  Local  societies  may  very 
reasonably,  in  the  present  state  of  floriculture,  leave  it  open  for  the 
exhibitors  to  put  up  such  flowers  as  they  have,  for  the  want  of  more  or 
better  varieties ;  but  where  a  society  is  formed  vri th  such  pretensions 
as  '*  The  National ''  ought  to  have,  there  should  be  the  most  perfect 
code  of  laws,  both  as  to  quality  and  showing,  in  order  to  prove  to 
those  who  only  have  the  chance  of  reading  the  reports,  as  well  as  those 
who  actually  seethe  flowers,  which  are  best,  and  why  they  are  so. 

Many  of  our  humbler  competiton  cannot  afiS>rd  to  get  new  varieties 
ia  often  ae  Ihey  appear  (and  I  include  myself  in  this  class  of  culti- 
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vators),  but  such  as  they  do  possess  they  may  cultivate  well,  and  the 
above  mode  of  exhibiting  would  enable  all  to  compete,  however  small 
their  collection ;  and  there  should  be  scope  enough  given,  by  allowing 
every  variety  shown  to  be  placed  according  to  its  merits.  There 
would  be  no  lack  of  opportunities  for  the  distribution  of  the  funds, 
however  large  they  may  grow,  as  there  would  be  fourteen  (or,  if  the 
scarlet-edged  picotees  were  shown  apart  from  the  rose- edged,  sixteen) 
different  classes,  in  some  of  which  there  would  be  upwards  of  twenty, 
and  perhaps  thirty,  distinct  varieties  shown. 

Next  in  order  is  the  (at  present)  undefined  classes  of  light  and 
heavy-edged  picotees.  I  have  often  wondered  at,  and  deeply  regretted, 
the  want  of  decision,  or  firmness,  in  judges  on  this  point ;  particularly 
when  I  have  seen  the  same  variety  taking  prizes  in  both  classes,  and 
that  too  with  blooms  as  much  alike  as  two  peas  could  be !  Really,  in 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  this  ought  not  so  to  be.  Why 
not  say  at  once,  that  such  only  as  have  a  threadlike  margin  of  colour 
will  be  considered  ^^  light-edged,"  and  there  would  be  an  end  to  the 
difficulty.  To  this  it  must  and  will  come  ere  long  I  hope.  Colour 
should  be  left  untouched,  being  a  matter  purely  of  taste,  and  differing 
in  many  individuals  without  their  being  able  to  give  any  distinct 
reason  why  they  prefer  one  shade  to  the  other  ;  but  it  is  unpardonable 
to  say  that,  because  the  colour  is  light,  although  broad,  it  should  take 
precedence  of  a  narrow  or  threadlike  marking  which  is  of  a  deeper 
colour. 


SPRING  FLOWERS.— ANEMONE. 

"  From  the  soft  wing  of  vernal  breezes  shed, 
Anemonies." —  Thompson. 

"  That  veteran  troop  who  will  not  for  a  blast 

Of  nipping  air,  like  cowards,  quit  the  field." — Mason, 

**  And  coy  Anemone,  that  ne'er  uncloses 

Her  lips  until  they're  blown  on  by  the  wind." — Smith. 

The  Greeks  named  this  flower  Anemone  from  Anemos,  the  wind, 
because  it  flowers  both  in  a  windy  season  and  in  exposed  windy 
situations. 

Eapin,  in  his  poem  on  gardens,  ascribes  the  birth  of  the  Anemone  to 
the  jealousy  of  Flora ;  who,  fearing  that  the  incomparable  beauty  of  a 
Grecian  nymph  would  win  from  her  the  love  of  her  husband  Zephyr, 
transformed  her  into  this  flower.  But  to  this  tale  he  adds  an  account 
better  authorised,  of  the  Anemone  having  sprung  from  the  blood  of 
Adonis  and  the  tears  of  Venus  shed  over  his  body ;  and  it  is  but  com- 
mon justice  to  Flora  to  observe  that  this  is  the  generally  received 
opinion  of  the  origin  of  the  Anemone.  Cowley  gives  it  this  parentage 
in  his  poem  on  plants.  Ovid  describes  Venus  lamenting  over  the 
bleeding  body  of  her  lover,  whose  memory  and  her  own  grief  she 
resolves  to  perpetuate  by  changing  his  blood  to  a  flower ;  but,  less 
poetically   than  some  others^   he  substitutes  nectar  for  the  tears  of 
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Yenu9,  not  even  hinting  that  the  said  nectar  was  the  tears  of  the 
goddess: — 

"  But  be  thy  blood  a  flower.     Had  Proserpine 
The  power  to  change  a  nymph  to  mint  ?     Is  mine 
Inferior  ?  or  will  any  envy  me 
For  such  a  change  ?     Thus  having  uttered,  she 
Poured  nectar  on  it,  of  a  fragrant  smell ; . 
Sprinkled  therewith,  the  blood  began  to  swell, 
Like  shining  bubbles  that  from  drops  ascend ; 
And  ere  an  hour  was  fully  at  an  end, 
From  thence  a  flower,  alike  in  colour,  rose, 
Such  as  those  trees  produce  whose  fruits  enclose 
Within  the  limber  rind  their  purple  grains ; 
And  yet  the  beauty  but  awhile  remains ; 
For  those  light-hanging  leaves,  infirmly  placed. 
The  winds,  tliat  blow  on  all  things,  quickly  blast." 

Sandys*  Ovid,  book  x  . 

"  By  this,  the  boy  that  by  her  side  lay  killed, 
Was  melted  like  a  vapour  from  her  sight ; 
And  in  his  blood,  that  on  the  ground  lay  spilled, 
A  purple  flower  sprung  up,  chequered  with  white, 
Resembling  well  his  pale  cheeks,  and  the  blood 
Which  in  round  drops  upon  their  whiteness  stood." 

Shdkgpeare*s  Venus  and  Adon,.'. 

The  Spanish 'poet,  Garcilasso,  attributed  the  red  colour  only  of  the 
Anemone  to- the  blood  of  Adonis : — 

''  His  sunbeam-tinted  tresses  drooped  unbound, 
Sweeping  the  earth  with  negligence  uncouth  ; 
The  white  Anemonies  that  near  him  blew 
Felt  his  red  blood,  and  red  for  ever  grew." 

Wiffin*s  Translation,  p.  273. 

The  ancients  made  this  flower  the  emblem  of  sickness.  Pliny  tells 
us  that  the  magicians  and  wise  men  in  old  times  attributed  wonderful 
powers  to  this  plant,  and  ordered  that  every  person  should  gather  the 
first  Anemone  he  saw  in  the  year,  repeating  at  the  same  time,  '^  I 
gather  thee  for  a  remedy  against  disease."  It  was  then  devoutly  placed 
in  scarlet  cloth,  and  kept  undisturbed,  unless  the  gatherer  became  in- 
disposed, when  it  was  tied  either  around  the  neck  or  arm  of  the 
patient. 

Some  suppose  that  the  Anemone  was  made  the  emblem  of  sickness 
in  allusion  to  the  fate  of  Adonis,  the  favourite  of  Venus,  who  changed 
his  body  into  this  flower  after  he  had  been  killed  by  a  boar  which  he 
had  wounded  in  the  chase  : — 

^'  The  flying  savage,  wounded,  turned  again, 
Wrenched  out  the  gory  dart,  and  foamed  with  pain. 
The  trembling  boy  by  flight  his  safety  sought. 
And  now  recfdled  the  lore  which  Yenus  taught.    . 
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But  now  too  late  to  fly  the  boar  he  strove. 
Who  in  the  groin  his  tusks  impetuous  drove : 
On  the  discoloured  grass  Adonis  lay, 

The  monster  trampling  o'er  his  beauteous  prey. 

»  »  »  »  * 

Yet  dares  not  Yenus  with  a  change  surprise, 
And  in  a  flower  bid  her  fallen  hero  rise ! 
Then  on  the  blood  sweet  nectar  she  bestows, 
The  scented  blood  in  little  bubbles  rose ; 
Little  as  rain-drops,  which  flutt'ring  fly, 
Borne  by  the  winds  alon^  a  lowering  sky. 
Short  time  ensued,  till  where  the  blood  was  shed 
A  flower  began  to  rear  its  purple  head ; 
Such  as  on  Punic  apples  is  revealed, 
Or  in  the  filmy  rind  but  half  concealed. 
Still  here  the  fate  of  lovely  forms  we  see, 
So  sudden  fades  the  sweet  Anemone. 
The  feeble  stems,  to  stormy  blasts  a  prey, 
Their  sickly  beauties  droop  and  pine  away. 
The  winds  forbid  the  flowers  to  flourish  long, 
Which  owe  to  winds  their  name  in  Grecian  song." 

EusderCs  Ovid, 

It  is  related  by  other  mythologists  tliat  Adonis  was  restored  to  life 
again  by  Proserpine,  on  condition  that  he  should  spend  one  half  of  the 
year  with  her  and  the  other  with  Venus.  This  is  thought  to  imply  the 
alternate  return  of  summer  and  winter.  The  festivals  of  Adonis  com- 
menced with  mournful  lamentations,  and  finished  with  joy  and  gladness, 
which  would  seem  to  indicate  a  belief  of  his  return  to  life. 

The  Anemone  wajs  held  in  great  estimation  by  the  Romans  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  wreaths  ibr  the  head ;  and  there  is  scarce  any 
flower  better  calculated  to  be  artificially  imitated  for  the  purpose  of 
ornamenting  the  temple  of  Venus ;  for  as  its  flowers  are  of  such  various 
colours,  the  Venuses  of  every  tint,  from  the  blackest  child  of  Africa  to 
the  fkirest  daughter  of  Britain,  may  suit  their  complexions  by  wreaths 
of  Anemones. 

At  what  period  our  ancestors  first  called  this  plant  by  the  Greek 
name  is  uncertain.  Turner  writes  on  it  by  that  appellation  in  1568, 
and  observes  that  '^  it  maye  be  called  in  English  Rose  Persely 
(Parsley),  because  there  groweth  a  floure  like  a  single  Rose  in  y" 
middle  of  this  herbe,  which  is  very  lyke  persely  in  the  leaves  that  are 
aboute  the  rote." 

That  the  Anemone  was  a  favourite  flower,  and  sought  after  with 
diligence  to  embellish  gardens  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  will  appear  by 
an  extract  from  Gerard's  Herbal  of  1597,  who  says,  "  The  stock  or 
kindred  of  the  Anemones,  or  winde  flowers,  are  without  number,  or  at 
the  least  not  known  vnto  any  one  that  hath  written  of  plants.  For 
Dodoneus  hath  set  forth  five  sorts,  L'Obeliu^  eight,  Taber  Montanus 
ten,  myselfe  baue  in  my'  garden  twelve  different  aortSi  and  yet  I  do 
heare  of  diaere  more,  differing  verie  notably  from  any  of  these ;  euery 
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■ewe  je&re  bringeth  with  it  newe  and  strange  kindes,  and  eueiy 
eountrey  his  peculiar  plants  of  this  sorte,  which  are  sent  vnto  vs  from 
fiure  countries,  in  hope  to  receive  from  vs  such  as  our  countri^ 
jeddeth." 


CULTURE  OF  DIFFERENT  SECTIONS  OF  ROSES. 

BTB08A. 

Ih  the  many  excellent  observations,  on  the  cultivation  of  the  rose 
which  have  appeared,  I  have  frequently  observed  that  the  rules,  though 
most  exceOent  in  themselves,  as  applied  to  many  species  of  roses,  have 
usually  been  too  general,  and  have  proceeded  on  the  principle  of  con- 
sidering most  species  as  requiring  the  same  modes  of  treatment,  while 
the  great  difference  in  the  habits,  nature,  places  and  manner  of  growth, 
seem  to  me  to  point  out  important  variations  in  the  soil,  situation,  and 
mode  of  cultivation  required  by  many  of  the  different  species.  I 
therefore  would  state  some  of  the  differences  and  places  of  growth,  in  a 
wild  state,  of  some  of  the  species,  and  the  variations  they  seem  to 
suggest  in  the  culture.  Though  plants  are  greatly  altered  by  culture 
yet  they  generally  retain  a  considerable  bias  to  the  soil  and  situcUion 
for  which f  by  nature^  they  are  formed ;  and  it  is  usually  within  a 
certain  range  only,  of  what  I  would  call  their  natural  habits,  that  they 
are  capable  of  improvement  by  cultivation. 

In  taking  a  cursory  view  of  the  difference  which  there  appears  to  me 
to  be  among  some  of  the  species  of  roses,  I  shall,  to  make  myself 
better  understood,  separate  the  genus  into  five  divisions. 

In  the  first  cQvision  I  place  Rosa  spinosissima  and  its  varieties, 
the  R.  lutea,  sulphurea,  and  cinnamomea  which,  from  their  slender 
shoots,  small  and  numerous  thorns,  and  ^r<7U«  roots  growing  very  near 
the  swface  of  the  gpround,  are  all,  I  believe,  plants  in  their  wild  state 
growing  upon  heaths  and  places  where  there  is  but  liUle  depth  of  soil, 
and  are  surrounded  only  by  plants  of  a  low  stature ;  they  would  seem 
therefore  to  require  to  be  planted  in  an  airy  situation,  and  not  to  need 
much  depth  of  soil,  as  in  their  natural  places  of  growth  they  are  ex- 
posed to  the  browsing  of  cattle,  and  we  find  them  to  bear  much  cutting 
and  shortening  of  their  shoots. 

In  ihe  second  division  I  include  the  numerous  varieties  of  Rosa 
provincialis,  centifolia,  gallica  and  muscosa.  The  varieties  of  these 
species  are  so  numerous  that  this  division  contains  the  greatest  number 
as  well  as  many  of  the  most  beautiful  roses ;  they  appear  to  me  to  be 
plants  which,  judging  from  their  manner  of  growth,  have  in  their 
natural  situations  to  contend  with  high  grasses  and  other  strong  grow- 
ing perennial  plants;  when  overpowered  by  these  they,  as  it  were, 
remove  by  sending  out  roots  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  which, 
when  they  reach  a  more  airy  spot,  throw  up  suckers,  these  exhaust  the 
old  plant,  and  form  a  new  one  in  a  better  situation  ;  the  roots  of  this 
division,  though  less  fibrous  than  those  of  the  first,  yet  are  so  much  so, 
and  grow  so  Bear  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground,  as  not  to  require  either  a 
■CroDg  or  deep  soiL 
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The  third  division  consisls  of  Rosa  villosa  rubiginosa,  moscheeta 
alba,  dauiascena,  and  canina :  the  roses  of  this  division  have  much 
stronger  roots  than  the  others,  and  strike  much  deeper  into  the  earth. 
The  place  of  their  growth  in  their  wild  state  is  among  large,  strong 
growing  shrubs  and  trees :  they  therefore  require  a  much  stronger  and 
deeper  soil,  and  a  less  airy  situation  than  the  two  former  divisions,  and 
they  do  not  need  nor  bear  so  much  pruning  of  the  shoots. 

The  fourth  division  consists  of  Rosa  avensis,  sempervirens,  Banksiffi, 
and  multiflora.  These  roses,  in  their  natural  state,  trail  along  the 
ground,  or  support  themselves  by  bushes  growing  near  them,  they 
therefore  do  not  require  a  very  airy  situation. 

The  fifthj  division  consists  of  Rosa  semperflorens  and  indica.  The 
sudden  and  rapid  way  in  which  these  roses  send  forth  their  shoots 
immediately  on  a  change  of  cold  to  heat,  points  them  out  as  growing 
in  their  wild  state  on  mountains  covered  with  snow  a  part  of  the  year, 
and  like  other  natives  of  such  places,  with  rapidity,  taking  advantage 
of  an  interval  of  warmth  to  grow,  bloom,  and  ripen  their  seed. 


ON  PROLONGING   THE  FLOWERING  SEASON  OF 
CAMPANULA  PYRAMIDALIS. 

BT  MR.  THOMAS  DOWELL,  OF  AMINGTON  HAIX. 

When  properly  managed  the  Campanula  pyramidalis  is  one  of  the 
most  charming  ornaments  of  the  floral  tribe,  especially  when  grown  in 
pots,  either  for  the  summer  ornament  of  the  greenhouse,  sitting-room, 
verandah,  or  terrace.  I  find  many  previous  testimonies  to  the  same 
purport  are  recorded  in  the  volumes  of  this  Magazine.  There  are,  too, 
particular  directions  given  as  to  the  method  of  treatment  by  which 
specimens  of  extraordinary  size  and  beauty  have  been  produced.  Such 
being  the  case  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  that  I  should  here  enter  upon 
the  same  ground.  There  is,  however,  one  particular  which  will  give 
even  additional  interest  and  value  to  this  fine  blooming  plant,  viz.  to 
extend  the  period  of  its  floral  display.  This  I  am  glad  to  state  can  be 
done,  and  as  it  is  said  ''  great  effects  result  from  little  causes/'  by  the 
following  very  simple  process : 

In  the  year  1849  I  had  a  fine  plant  which  commenced  blooming  in 
July,  and  its  season  of  great  beauty  was  extended  up  to  Christmas. 
This  was  effected  by  regularly  cutting  off  the  decayed  flowers,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  production  of  any  seed.  As  above  remarked,  the  plant 
made  &fine  display  until  Christmas,  and  even  in  January  and  February 
1850  it  had  some  blossoms.  The  operation  is  easily  done,  and  the 
result  will  most  amply  repay  for  the  attention. 


NEW  MODE  OF  PROPAGATING  HERBACEOUS 

PEONIES. 

BY  M.  DUVAL. 

[In  Van  Houtte's  Flora  des  Serres.] 
OvBB  a  tuft  of  Peony,  with  herbaceous  stems,  place  a  box  or  pot 
without  a  bottom  ;  fill  the  box  or  pot  up  with  well-worked  vegetable 
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mould;  the  stems  have  then  to  make  their  way  through  this  earth 
before  they  can  produce  any  flowers.  If  the  height  of  the  box  or  pot 
is  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  inches,  it  is  of  no  consequence ;  the  stems 
always  rise  through  this  thickness,  and  always  attain  the  height  fixed 
for  them,  and  then  develop  their  flowers.  The  soil  should  be  kept 
damp  all  the  summer,  in  order  that  roots  may  be  formed  in  a  proper 
way.  Towards  November  or  December,  the  stems  may  be  cut  off 
flush  with  the  bottom  of  the  box  or  pot,  for  they  will  be  found  fur- 
nished with  roots  throughout  their  entire  lengths.  The  same  stems 
may  be  cut  into  lengths,  and  each  length,  having  a  bud  and  some  roots, 
will,  if  placed  in  well- worked  soil,  produce  a  new  plant.  In  planting 
these  lengths,  each  should  be  covered  with  earth  about  two  inches  deep, 
so  that  the  plant  may  draw  nourishment  from  the  soil,  and  not  be  killed 
in  frosty  weather.  In  this  way  the  etems  of  the  double-flowered 
PsBOnia  ofiicinalls,  which  are  commonly  annuals,  become  perennials,  by 
the  absence  of  light,  and  the  obstruction  artificially  applied  to  their 
growth.  All  my  experiments  have  been  made  on  this  plant,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  similar  results  could  be  obtained  from  others  of  like 
nature.  Although  the  common  Peony  is  exceedingly  hardy  and  strong 
in  constitution,  no  mode  of  multiplying  it  has  been  hit  upon,  except  by 
dividing  its  roots,  which  greatly  disorders  the  course  of  its  vegetation. 
By  the  new  process,  many  plants  can  be  obtained,  and  the  large  roots 
of  the  original  one  remain  undisturbed.  Propagation  by  dividing  the 
great  roots  is  exceedingly  easy,  for  each  piece  carefully  treated  gives  in 
time  a  plant ;  but  the  plant  thus  obtained  does  not  bear  any  flowers  for 
the  first  three  years,  after  which  time  development  proceeds  rapidly ; 
the  new  process  above  described  is  much  quicker.  Chinese  Peonies, 
which  have  been  hitherto  universally  propagated  by  the  division  of 
their  under-ground  stems,  may,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  be  mul- 
tiplied in  the  new  way. 

The  common  purple  Peony  and  its  varieties  are  often  planted  in  the 
most  unsuitable  situations ;  they  are  put  under  trees  in  large  parks,  or 
in  clumps  in  pleasure-gardens ;  their  stems  are  consequently  poor,  and 
their  flowers  not  half  so  large  as  they  should  be.  Placed  in  proper 
situations,  the  common  height  of  the  purple  Peony  and  its  varieties  is 
about  three  feet.  In  order  that  a  tuft  of  Peony  may  grow  well,  it 
should  occupy  a  circumference  of  two  yards,  and  be  placed  where  the 
gardener's  spade  can  never  wound  its  roots.  The  plant  likes  to  be  left 
alone  and  undisturbed ;  it  does  not  like  to  be  placed  near  other  plants 
with  long  roots  which  intermix  with  its  own,  and  deprive  them  of  the 
moisture  they  require.  It  is  only  when  these  conditions  are  observed 
that  fine  Peonies  are  produced ;  if  they  are  put  under  the  shade  of  a 
large  tree,  their  stems  are  weak,  and  are  beaten  down  by  the  first  storm 
of  wind  and  rain.  The  space  of  two  yards  may  seem  unnecessary  in 
the  eyes  of  many  amateurs,  but  let  them  recollect  that  it  will  soon  be 
filled  by  stems  themselves  a  yard  long,  and  which  spread  out  from  a 
common  centre;  besides  the  roots  are  longer  than  the  stems,  and  ought 
not  to  be  interfered  with. 

There  used  to  be,  many  years  ago,  in  M.  Mold's  park,  at  Meri-sur- 
Oise,  a  horse-shoe  plantation  of  clipped  Yews.     Between  each  Yew 
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there  was  a  Peony ;  there  was  plenty  of  room  for  the  growth  of  tlie 
Peonies,  they  had  plenty  of  air  and  light,  were  never  disturbed  in  any 
way,  and  bore  magnificent  flowers,  whicli  produced  a  very  fine  effect. 
I  have  never  since  seen  so  beautiful  a  plantation. 

The  ground  intended  fur  Peonies  must  be  well  dug  and  loosened  at 
least  three  ft^t  deep,  so  that  tlie  roots,  which  spread  in  every  direction, 
may  act  freely  and  for  a  long  time ;  for  these  plants  will  continue  to 
flourish  for  forty  or  fifty  years,  without  showing  any  symptoms  of 
decay,  provided  always  they  are  never  disturbed.  The  Peony  is  one 
of  the  few  plants  not  attacked  by  grubs  and  insects;  this  is  true  of  all 
its  varieties.  The  earwig  alone  is  sometimes  found  among  the  petals ; 
but  they  do  not  stay  long,  as  the  first  fall  of  rain  or  heavy  dew  causes 
them  to  decamp. 

What  we  have  said  about  the  preparation  of  the  earth  is  of  special 
importance  when  we  are  dealing  M'ith  the  Chinese  Peonies,  for  their 
roots  are  as  long  again  as  those  of  the  common  variety,  and  their  stems 
cannot  acquire  their  proper  height ;  nor  can  their  flowers  attain  per- 
fection unless  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  nourishment.  Paeonia 
edulis  requires  peculiar  attention,  for  its  stems  naturally  grow  three, 
four,  or  four  and  a  half  feet  }iigh. 

Peonies  are  extremely  useful  for  decorating  gardens,  as  the  quality 
of  the  soil  is  not  of  great  consequence,  and  the  b^uty  and  odour  of  tlie 
flowers  arc  of  the  highest  degree  of  merit. 
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PottfSETTiA  FULCHERRiMA. — All  who  have  a  stove  should  cultivate 
this  plant,  whose  beautiful  floral  leaves  or  bracts  create  a  gay  appear- 
ance-fbr  about  three  months  during  the  dullest  time  of  the  year,  and 
even  a  small  piece  introduced  into  a  boaquct  is  sure  to  be  admired. 
When  I  cut  down  an  old  plant,  in  January  or  February,  I  select  for 
cuttings  those  portions  on  which  the  eyes  are  placed  rather  clasely 
together,  and  make  them  into  lengths  of  about  a  foot,  each  having  six 
eyes.  I  insert  the  cutting  over  the  two  lowermost  eyes  into  a  tan  befl, 
in  which  pine-apples  are  grown.  The  eyes  above  the  tan  will  generally 
all  have  pushed  by  about  April,  and  by  that  time  roots  will  have  been 
sent  out  from  the  lower  eyes.  I  then  take  the  plants  up  carefully,  and 
pot  them,  shading  them  from  tlie  sun  for  a  week  or  so;  when  they 
have  become  well  established  in  the  pots,  or  about  Midsummer,  I  pinch 
the  tops  off  the  young  shoote,  which  induces  them  to  double  their 
number,  each  slioot  breaking  at  the  two  uppermost  eyes.  I  now  en- 
courage them  to  grow  vigorously  by  giving  them  plenty  of  heat,  air, 
water,  and  root-room.  I  pot  them  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat,  and 
^  manure,  in  equal  parts,  and  keep  them  growing  on  until  November, 
when  they  begin  to  show  their  bright  crimson  bracts,  and  they  remain 
objects  of  great  attraction  during  the  winter.  1  have  a  plant  at  the 
pfresent  time  with  eight  heads,  or  bunches,  of  red  leaves  on  it,  each  head 
measuring  from  12  to  20  inches  across.  The  temperature  I  grow  it  in 
varies  from  65°  to  70°  in  winter,  and  from  65°  to  90°  in  summer. — 
vji;  Bust,  Pashley,  Ticekwv^ 


\ 
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OxAUS  Bowvi. — It  has  been  stated  that  this  Oxalis  should  be  pro- 
tected from  frost.  I  have  grown  it,  at  Nettlecombe,  for  these  last 
Azteen  jears,  without  any  protection  whatever.  The  bed  was  pre- 
pared in  the  following  manner : — The  earth  was  removed  to  the  depth 
of  two  feet.  I  then  introduced  eight  inches  of  drainage,  laying  on  the 
top  of  it  a  layer  of  firesh  turf,  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  soil  filling 
vp  the  int^vtioes.  I  then  filled  up  the  bed  with  equal  parts  of  well- 
rotted,  turfy  loam  and  leaf-mould,  intimately  mixed  together.  In  May, 
I  turned  out  the  plants,  and  placed  them  so  that  the  bulbs  might  be 
tkree  inches  below  the  sur&ce.  Thus  circumstanced,  I  have  never 
fiMmd  them  to  receive  any  injury,  with  the  exception  of  the  foliage 
beings  destroyed  by  frost.  They  flower  beautifully  every  autumn. — 
Charles  Elworthyy  Neitlecombe  Gardens^  Somersetshire. 

Hkatiiig. — I  had  lately  occasion  to  pass  through  Guildford,  where  I 
saw,  in  Mr.  Penn's  shop,  in  High-street,  a  model  of  an  excellent  heat- 
ing apparatus  for  horticultural  purposes.  It  consists  of  an  open  tank 
lor  bottom  heat  (or  close  if  required),  which  sends  up  a  congenial  heat, 
mnd  at  the  same  time  warms  a  range  of  pipes  round  the  top  of  the  bed. 
It  was  heated  by  means  of  a  jet  of  gas,  and  its  action  was  perfect.  The 
amount  of  fuel  required  must  be  trifling,  for  the  boiler  was  not  more 
than  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  it  wsls  set  so  as  to  be  nearly  enveloped 
by  the  fire.  I  understood  Mr.  Penn  to  say  that  he  had  erected  many 
in  the  neighbourhood.  One  gentleman,  I  know  he  told  me,  had  three. 
I  had  no  time,  or  I  should  have  examined  one  of  them  ;  but  I  am 
su  satisfied  with  the  contrivance  that  I  intend  to  give  it  a  trial.— 
Charles  Phillips^  Ealing^  Hants, 

Camellias. — These  fine  plants  flourish  best  in  a  compost  of  equal 
parts  of  turfy  loam  and  peat^  with  a  sprinkling  of  sharp  sand.  The 
•oils  not  sifted  but  broken,  and  a  free  drainage.  To  restore  sickly 
plants,  early  in  spring,  before  they  begin  to  push,  turn  the  plant  out  of 
the  pot,  shake  the  soil  away,  prune  any  dis^ised  roots,  and  if  the  top 
be  weak,  or  straggling,  cut  back  the  shoots  proportionately,  and  re-pot 
in  one  just  large  enough  to  admit  the  roots  conveniently,  and  use  a 
little  more  peat  than  loam  in  the  compost,  and  a  little  extra  sand.  Let 
the  plant  be  plunged  where  it  can  have  a  little  bottom  heat,  and  water 
eparingly  till  it  begins  to  grow,  and  then  gradually  to  increase. 

Af^r  Camellias  have  done  blooming,  and  just  before  the  shoots  push, 
re-pot  them,  and  let  them  have  an  increase  of  warmth  and  moisture 
whilst  forming  new  wood,  it  will  be  vigorous,  and  yet  well  ripened, 
which  is  essential  to  secure  a  due  supply  of  flower  buds. 

To  increase  Camellias,  budding,  grafting,  and  in-arching  are  adopted. 
In-arch  in  spring,  just  before  the  shoots  push.  Bud  when  the  new 
wood  has  become  firm,  and  graft  the  first  week  in  September. — A 
Practitioner, 

Camellia  Flower-Buds  Dropping. — "  An  old  subscriber  has 
purchased  at  a  sale  two  dozen  plants,  well  set  with  flower-buds,  and 
now  they  are  dropping  off*:  what  remedy  can  I  use  to  prevent  the 
disaster  continuing  ?  " 

(Probably  the  plants  have  only  had  a  little  water  given  that  sunk 
only  an  inch  or  two  deep,  and  the  rest  of  the  ball  be  quite  dry  ;  or,  if 
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watered  often  in  previous  treatment  by  some  one  ignorant  of  the  proper 
cultivation,  they  may  have  been  soddened  by  watering:  this  will  cause 
the  buds  to  drop ;  and  if  there  be  a  vast  quantity  of  flower-buds  they 
will,  if  in  clusters,  push  off  a  surplus.  Camellias,  so  set  with  buds, 
ahould  have  a  thinning  at  an  early  stage ;  and  water,  just  to  keep  the 
whole  of  the  ball  moistj  must  be  given  at  ecu:h  watering.) 

Cinerarias  for  Winter  Bloom.< — Early  last  June  I  sowed  some 
seed,  potted  off  the  plants  as  soon  as  strong  enough,  and  re-potted  them 
as  they  required  it  during  the  subsequent  period.  I  placed  them  in  a 
shallow  pit-frame,  ami  early  in  October  a  number  of  them  were  in 
bloom,  I  removed  them  into  the  greenhouse,  and  others  into  a  breakfast- 
room,  and  since  that  time  I  have  had  a  constant  succession  in  profuse 
bloom,  and  apparently  shall  have  till  next  May. — Juvenis. 

Epiphyi-lum  truncatum  and  its  varieties. — "I  consider  that 
these  ought  to  be  brought  more  into  notice  than  they  are  at  present. 
If  we  take  into  consideration  their  time  of  flowering,  along  with  the 
beauty  of  the  blossoms  and  the  graceful  appearance  of  the  plants,  we 
must  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  a  whole,  we  have  little  to  equal 
them  during  the  dark  days  of  winter.  What  have  we  better  for  deco- 
rating our  conservatories  and  drawing-rooms  throughout  November, 
December,  and  January  ?  By  exciting  some,  and  retarding  others,  I  can 
have  a  prolongation  of  bloom  during  these  comparatively  flowerless 
months." 

'^  The  method  I  adopt  to  insure  success,  as  regards  their  treatment, 
is  as  follows  :  I  grow  none  on  their  own  bottoms  ;  they  are  all  grafted 
on  Cereus  speciosissimus,  which  I  consider  a  better  stock  than  Pereskia 
aculeata,  as  the  grafts  are  not  so  liable  to  be  outgrown  by  the  stock  on 
the  former  as  on  the  latter.  It  is  said  that  Cereus  triangularis  is  best 
of  all  stocks.  Select  some  clean  healthy  plants  that  have  been  struck 
from  cuttings  the  previous  year  for  stocks.  In  March  introduce  them 
into  a  stove  or  pit  where  there  is  a  heat  of  from  60^  to  70  \  When 
they  show  signs  of  growing,  with  a  sharp  knife  make  incisions  in  the 
angles  alternately  all  round  from  four  to  six  inches  apart,  and  place 
one  graft  on  the  top,  fastening  it  with  a  spine  of  the  stock,  and  proceed 
in  the  same  manner  with  the  sides.  Some  bore  a  hole  with  a  gimlet 
and  insert  the  scion  into  it.  I  prefer  the  grafts  from  one-year-old 
shoots,  they  require  nothing  farther  than  shading,  and  keeping  rather 
close  for  a  month  or  six  weeks.  In  the  course  of  two  months  they 
will  begin  to  show  signs  of  growing,  then  give  them  more  air  and 
light,  and  keep  the  stocks  divested  of  all  suckers  as  they  appear.  As 
regards  height,  they  may  be  from  one  foot  to  six,  that  all  depends 
upon  taste  and  convenience.  A  plant  grafted  one  foot  high  will  form 
a  handsome  bush,  two  or  three  feet  across,  hanging  over  the  sides  of 
the  pot,  and  supported  with  a  wire  trellis  underneath  ;  cylindrical 
trellises  are  the  best  for  showing  tall  plants  to  advantage.  As  regards 
culture^  presuming  the  plants  have  done  flowering,  and  are  stored  away 
on  a  shelf  in  the  greenhouse,  or  any  other  convenient  place,  free  from 
damp,  and  kept  rather  dry  at  the  roots,  they  will  require  nothing  more 
till  about  the  middle  of  March.  Then  they  must  be  brought  to  the 
potting-shed  and  re-potted ;  this  operation  requires  to  be  performed 
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Tcrj  cardblly,  as  tlie'  shoots  are  easily  broken.  The  soil  that  I  find 
beet  soitad  for  than  is  two  parts  decayed  turf,  one  decomposed  oow- 
dimg,  and  one  river  sand,  or,  what  is  better,  the  grit  that  is  washed  by 
the  rain  on  the  sides  of  turnpike  roads.  These  well  incorporated, 
together  with  a  Kttle  leaf-mould  and  some  pieces  of  charcoal,  make  a 
aaitable  compost ;  the  pots  must  be  well  drained,  three  inches  at 
least  for  Imige  plants.  Then  proceed  to  shift  them  very  carefully,  by 
rubbing  part  of  the  old  mould  away,  and  pressing  the  new  rather 
firmly  among  the  roots ;  re-adjust  the  trellises,  and  the  work  is  com- 
pleted. Afterwards  place  them  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat,  either  in  a 
stove  or  pit,  and  give  a  good  watering,  allowing  the  thermometer  to 
-lange  Insn  50 '  to  70^ ;  giving  them  a  syringe  in  the  morning  when 
there  is  an  appearance  of  a  fine  day,  and  they  will  soon  start  into 
gpowth.  Then  light,  air,  and  moisture  are  beneficial  to  them  at  this 
stage,  frequently  turning  the  plants,  so  as  to  balance  them  on  all  sides ; 
give  manure  water  once  a  week  when  they  are  in  a  growing  state, 
and  regulate  the  young  shoots  ;  pinch  some  out  where  they  are  coming 
too  numerously,  in  order  that  tlie  plants  may  be  equal  on  all  sides. 
After  they  have  made  their  g^wth,  or  towards  the  end  of  July,  re- 
move them  to  a  greenhouse,  or  oold  pit,  for  a  short  time,  preparatory 
to  placing  them  out  of  doors ;  withhold  manure  water  at  this  stage, 
and  keep  them  rather  dry,  in  order  that  the  wood  may  get  thoroughly 
ripened  ;  they  will  require  protection  from  wind  and  raiu  ;  place  them 
on  ooal  ashes  in  a  south  aspect,  at  the  bottom  of  a  wall  or  hedge,  till 
tbej  have  set  their  flower  buds.  Towards  the  middle  of  September, 
remove  them  to  a  light  airy  place  in  the  greenhouse,  and  introduce 
them  into  the  stove  or  forcing  pit,  in  succession,  as  the  demands  of 
the  fitmily  may  require.  I  have  proved  by  tliis  management  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  bloom  freely.  By  paying 
attention  to  a  few  minor  points,  as  regards  their  rest  and  g^wth,  they 
will  more  than  amply  repay  the  little  labour  bestowed  upon  them. 
Before  the  bloom  expands,  remove  them  to  a  cool  place,  in  order  to 
prolong  it,  and  enrich  its  colour. — />.  £f.,  Cirencester. 

Tree  Peohies. — Dr.  Lindley  has  separated  the  Tree  Peonies  from 
the  genus  Peonia,  on  account  of  the  tough  leathery  coat  which  is  drawn 
lightly  around  their  carpels,  allowing  nothing  but  the  stigma  to  project ; 
this  organ,  properly  referred  to  what  botanists  now  call  the  disk,  has 
DO  existence  in  the  true  Peonies ;  '^  it  is,  in  all  probability,  an  inner- 
most row  of  abortive  stamens,  the  filaments  of  which  are  united  into  a 
cup,  while  the  anthers  refuse  to  appear." 

The  new  ^nus  is  named  Moutan,  and  the  common  species  M.  offi- 
cinalis. Also,  the  aoiHial  branching  Larkspurs  are  no  longer  to  be 
called  Delphinium,  Dr.  Lindley  proposes  to  re-establish  Bauhin's  old 
genus  Consolida,  the  grounds  of  separation  being  thus  stated.  ^'  Its 
petals  being  reduced  to  two,  and  these  completely  combined  into  one, 
remove  it  m>m  Delphinium.  The  old  genus  Consolida  should,  there- 
Ibre,  be  re-established." 

The  Ma-an-oa  Rose. — Knowing  the  interest  you  feel  in  the 
science  of  Horticulture,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  inclosing  a  specir 
men  of  wild  double  Multifiora  Rose  that  grows  in  thb  country.  It 
was  discovered  by  a  young  Wyandotte  giri,  whose  perception  of  the 
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beautifiil  is  a  source  of  admiration  to  me.     As  I  liad  never  seen  a 
double  wild  Rose,  and  not  recollecting  that  any  were  described  in  the 
books,  I  thought  it  miglit  prove  a  valable  contribution  to  the  flora  of 
our  country,  and  therefore  determined  to  forward  this  specimen  to  you, 
and,  if  a  new  variety,   through   your  present   to   the  Horticultural 
Society  of  Cincinnati,  a   Rose   bush  in  the  spring,  when  it  can  be 
transplanted  without  hazard.      I  so  much  doubted  its  growing  wild 
that  its  graceful  discovery  piloted  me  through  the  prairie  to  the  spot 
three  days  ago.     There,  on  the  point  of  a  ridge,  in  a  space  not  more 
than  20  feet  square,  they  were  climbing  over  undergrowth,   making 
the  wilderness  indeed   blossom   like  the  Rose ;  but  to  me  its  situation 
was  most  curious,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  surrounded,  on  the  de- 
clivity of  the  elevation,  by  a  wilderness  of  the  single  wild  Rose  and 
Pea  Vines.     A  lively  imagination  might  fancy  the  ridge  to  be  the 
burial  place  of  some  of  the  aborigines,  thus  decorated  by  pious  hands 
long  since  mouldered  into  dust.      Should  this  prove  a  new  variety,  I 
would  be  glad  that  it  should  perpetuate  the  name  of  its  graceful  dis* 
coverer,  Teche  Nehame  Ma-an-ga^  which  tlie  United  States  interpreter 
tells  me  may  be  rendered    into   English,    The,   Rose  of  Wyandotte, 
Mo-an>ga  is  an  epithet  of  endearment,  meaning  bright  looking.     I 
called  at  her  mother's  cottage,   and  found   their  garden  filled  with 
beautiful  wild  flowers,  and  flowering  shrubs,  collected  by  the  daughter. 
One  shrub  with  its  long  spikes  of  pale  yellow  flowers  and  graceful, 
fairy,  locust-like  leaves  was  very  pretty,  but  her  hedge  of  wild  Roses 
excited  most  intense  admiration.      There  is  a  cluster  now  lying  before 
me,  on  which  there  are   twenty  full  blown   Roses  and  eight  buds  ; 
they  have  been  in  bloom  since  June   15. —  Cincinnati  Horticultural 
Revieto, 

The  Horticultural  Society  Meeting,  held  in  the  Rooms  in 
Regent  Street,  18th  February. — Mrs.  Lawrence,  of  Ealing  Park,  sent 
a  charming  collection  of  Orchids,  for  which  a  Banksian  medal  was 
awarded.  It  consisted  of  a  nice  specimen  of  the  long-tailed  Lady's 
Slipper  (Cypripedium  caudatum),  the  handsome  Lycaste  Skinneri, 
Ccelogyne  cristata,  the  white-blossomed  Odontoglossum  pulchellum, 
Cyrtochilum  hastatum,  the  yellow  Oncidium  Cavendishii,  and  cut 
specimens  of  Heliconia  Braziliensis.  From  Mr.  Ingram  of  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Frogmore,  came  an  exceedingly  handsome  Begonia  manicata. 
It  could  not  have  measured  less  than  three  feet  high,  and  as  much 
through,  and  it  was  loaded  with  blossoms  which  had,  however,  suffered 
considerably  from  travelling.  The  same  establishment  also  contri- 
buted three  seedling  Cyclamens  in  the  way  of  persicuro,  beautifully 
grown  and  flowered.  A  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  for  these  and 
the  Begonia.  Messrs.  Lee,  of  Hammersmith,  furnished  a  small 
example  of  Rondeletia  (Rogiera)  thyrsiflora,  whicli  promises  to  be 
useful.  Mr.  Cole,  gardener  to  H.  Collyer,  Esq.,  of  Dartford,  sent  the 
Nerium-leaved  Allamanda.  This  proves  to  be  a  smaller  flowered  kind 
than  the  old  A.  cathartica ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  handsome,  and  well 
deserved  the  Certificate  of  Merit  which  was  awarded  it.  Mr.  Gaines, 
of  Battersea,  contributed  Centradenia  floribunda,  and  Rondeletia 
thyrsiflora.  Mr.  Kinghorn,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Kilmorey,  ex- 
hibited two  beautiful  seedling  Epacrises.     One,  named  Einghornii, 
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while  ;  the  other,  grandiflora  rubra,  was  red,  tipped  with  white. 
A  Certificate  of  Merit  was  awarded  for  the  white  one.     From  Mr. 
Hampy  gaideuer  to  J.  Thorn,  Esq.,  of  Mawbey  House,  South  Lambetii, 
came  a  wge  plant  of  the  Taokerville  Phajus,and  a  handsome  Camellia 
tree  (C*  tricolor)  some  seven  feet  high,  loaded  with  flowers  and  flower- 
bods.     A  Certificate  of  Merit  was  awarded  for  the  Camellia.     Blooms 
Cff  two  fihododendrons,  and  the  Corsican  Hellebore,  were  furnished  by 
the  Hon.  Fox  Strangways,  from  Abbotsbury,  in  Dorsetshire.     Mr. 
Tye,  of  Birmingham,  exhibited  six  Hyacinth  bottles  of  various  colours, 
and  furnished  with  convenient  wire  supports  for  the  flowers.     These 
are  handsome  clever  contrivances,  and  if  cheap  enough  cannot  fail  to 
he  universally  approved  of.     From  the  Garden  of , 'the  Society  came 
three  species  of  Acacia,  eight  varieties  of  Epacris,  Styphelia  tubiflora 
(a  useful  winter  and  early  spring  flowering  shrnb),  the  two-coloured 
Coma,  a  Cape  Heath,  the  useful  winter  plant  Selago  distans,  the 
sweet-scented  Pittosporum  undulatum,  and  Galanthus  plicatus.      The 
latter  only  requires  to  be  known  to  be  generally  cultivated,  for  it  is  a 
great  improvement  on  the  common  Snoudrop  in  point  of  size.     The 
same  establishment  also  furnished  the   following  vegetables : — Navet 
jatme  de  Finlande. — Seeds  of  this  were  received  from  M.  V ilmorin,  of 
Paris.      It  appears  to  be  a  variety  of  the  Malta  Tumi  p.      Variegated 
Plumage ^Kaie,—'Vh\&  \»  used  for   garnishing;    but  it  b  also  much 
esteemed  by  some,  when  it  is  cooked  like  a  winter  Green.     Com 
Salad.' — This  is  the  common  Corn  Salad,  which  is  now  more  used  than 
it  has  been  in  this  conntry ;  but  it  is  likely  to  be  superseded  by  the 
Italian  Corn  Salad,  Mdche  d^Jtalie,  seeds  of  which  are  now  amongst 
those  that  are  distributed  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

Culture  of  T.  Pentaphyllum.— This  plant  I  find  to  grow  freely 
if  allowed  a  large  degree  of  pot  room,  and  to  be  kept  in  a  very  airy 
place  in  the  greenhouse.  I  find  it  to  do  still  better,  to  turn  it  out,  if 
the  plant  be  moderately  strong,  into  the  open  border  in  a  warm 
situation.  I  have  a  plant  at  the  front  of  a  greenhouse  that  is  trained 
to  three  stakes,  and  densely  covers  them  to  the  height  of  nine  feet, 
having  many  thousands  of  its  charming  green,  velvet,  and  red  flowers. 

The  soil  is  a  good  rich  loam  and  peat,  half  a  yard  deep,  upon  a 
g^velly  substratum ;  I  have  supplied  it  freely  with  water  during  dry 
seasons. 

At  the  end  of  November  the  top  generally  dies,  I  cut  it  ofl*  near  to 
the  ground,  and  cover  the  same  with  some  dry  straw  cliatf ;  this  is  laid 
six  inches  deep ;  over  this  I  place  a  large  milk  panshion,  which  shoots 
off  all  wet,  keeps  the  root  dry,  as  well  as  contributes  to  keep  it  from 
injury  by  frost.  At  the  return  of  spring  the  tuber  pushes  freely  ;  and 
during  the  months  from  July  to  November  the  plant  is  a  perfect 
picture  of  beauty  and  interest. 

I  have  not  had  occasion  to  renew  the  soil  of  the  border  where  the 
plant  has  grown  four  seasons,  but  when  it  is  indicated  necessary  by  the 
condition  of  the  plant.  1  shall  take  away  the  old  soil  in  Spring,  nearly 
to  the  tuber,  replace  it  by  fresh  loam  and  peat,  but  not  to  disturb  the 
tuber  at  all. — A  Country  Curate. 
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THE  last  montli'a  Calendar  coiilaiiia  iiia;ty  things  that  ^ 
will  require  attention  now;  we  refer  our  readers  7^ 
to  it.  Shrabs  requiring  increase  by  layers  may  be  done  now, 
in  a  similar  way  as  to  the  Carnation ;  tome  of  the  tough-wooded 
kinds  do  well  by  having  the  branch  twisted  at  the  part  where  the  cut 
in  laying  would  have  been  made.  All  perennial  and  biennial  border 
plants  to  be  increased  should  be  parted  at  once.  Add  fresh  loam,  leaf- 
mould,  rotlen  dung,  &e.,  to  beds,  before  sowing  seeds  or  te-planting;. 
Now  decide  upon  the  arrangement  of  plants  for  beds  of  the  flower- 

Sirden,inorder  to  give  plenty  of  time  to  prepare  a  stock  of  those  required, 
ardy  annuals,  to  bloom  early  in  thesummer,  may  be  sown  in  sheltered 
situations.  Finish  pruning  Roses.  Take  especial  care  to  provide  plants 
of  every  class  require<l  for  bedding  out  on  lawns,  flower-gardens,  &£. 
German  Asters,  Geraniums,  Stocks,  &c.,  sow  immediately. 

Florists'  Flowers, — At  tliis  time  Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses 
will  have  commenced  growing;  admit' air  on  all  favourable  occasions. 
Manure  water  should  be  given  once  a  week.  Sheep's-dunj^,  put  into 
a  tub,  and  soft  water  poiir^  upon  it,  in  quantity  so  as  it  forms  a  strong 
liquid,  is  very  serviceable.  The  dung  must  be  collected  for  a  few 
weeks  before  using.  Old  cow-dung  will  also  answer  the  same  purpose. 
Sow  »eed»  of  above. 

Anemones  and  Ranunculuses  must  be  finished  planting  immediately. 
If  no  bed  has  been  prepared  for  tliem,  it  may  be  made  by  taking  out 
the  soil  to  the  depth  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches,  and  replacing  it  at 
the  bottom  with  a  layer  three  or  four  inches  thick  of  cow-dung,  and 
filling  up  with  soil  composed  of  decayed  turfs  taken  from  a  loamy 
pasture.  Such  as  were  planted  in  the  autumn  will  now  be  making 
their  appearance  above  ground.  It  is  very  necessary  to  keep  the  soil 
closed  firmly  round  the  crown  of  the  plant ;  when  this  is  neglected 
the  bloom  suffers.  Tulips  require  continued  attention,  as  directed  last 
month.  Any  that  happen  to  be  affected  with  canker  will  appear  sickly  ; 
the  roots  should  be  examined,  and  the  damaged  part  cut  clean  out.  If 
left  exposed  to  sun  and  air,  the  parts  will  soon  dry  and  heal.  Avoid 
frosty  air  getting  to  the  wound  by  exposure,  If  by  any  casualty  the 
plants  are  frozen,  then,  early  in  the  morning,  sprinkle  the  tops  over 
with  cold  water,  and  keep  them  covered  over  for  an  hour  or  so  before 
they  be  exposed,  as  the  sun  must  not  be  allowed  to  shine  upon  them 
untU  the  frost  is  all  out.  Carnations  and  Picotees  may,  at  the  end  of 
the  month,  receive  their  final  shifting.  The  pots  known  as  No.  I2's 
are  the  size  usually  employed.  In  potUng,  place  at  the  bottom  two 
inches  deep  of  crocks,  to  give  free  drainage.  Use  a  compost — which 
la  b«et  if  it  haa  been  previously  prepared  aad  become  well  incorpoiuted 
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together— of  these  proportions :  two  barrows  full  of  fresh  yellow-loam, 
three  of  well-rotted  horse- dung,  and  half  a  barrowful  of  river  sand, 
well  mixed  :  plant  in  it  without  sifting,  by  breaking  very  well  with  the 
spade.  Place  the  plants  in  a  sheltered  situation  out  of  doors,  and  let 
them  be  carefully  looked  after.  Where  frost  has  disturbed  the  roots 
of  Pannes  in  beds,  they  should  be  pressed  into  their  places,  and  a  top- 
dressing  of  rich  mould  given  to  them,  all  over  the  bed.  They  must  be 
{screened  from  cutting  winds  by  fir,  yew,  or  whin  branches.  In  forming 
new  beds  the  situation  must  be  where  there  is  the  benefit  of  free  air. 
Plants  in  pots,  under  glass,  will  require  shifting  into  larger  sizes,  for 
as  this  is  the  period  when  they  begin  to  grow,  they  will  soon  become 
weak,  and  bloom  out  of  character,  if  confined  in  small  pots.  If  beds 
of  Pinks  were  not  planted  in  autumn,  early  in  this  month  they  may  be. 
In  removing  the  plants,  whether  out  of  pots  or  open  ground,  be  careful 
to  retain  all  the  ball  of  roots,  and  as  unii\jured  as  possible.  Protect 
beds  from  cold  easterly  winds. 

IK  THE  rOKOINO  STOVE. 

Sow  seeds  of  any  tender  and  half-hardy  annuals  that  have  been 
omitted.  Sow  liberally  of  Cinerarias  and  Chinese  Primroses,  for  if 
the  plants  be  properly  attended  to,  they  will  produce  a  fine  bloom  for 
autumn.  In  watering  tender  annuals,  &c.,  it  must  not  be  over  the  tops, 
or  many  of  the  sorts  will  be  rotted  by  it.  The  best  method  is  to  flood 
over  the  surface  of  each  pot,  always  using  tepid  water.  Annuals  sown 
in  frames — Cockscombs,  JHcdsams,  Thtmbergias,  &c. — if  large  enough 
to  pot,  should  be  in  60-sized  pots. 

Sow  seeds  of  Zkihlias^  Fuchsias,  Petumas,  Verbenas,  &c.,  as  soon 

as  possible.   Seeds  of  most  greenhouse  plants  will  do  well  if  sown  now. 

Dahlias  propagate.     Re-pot  and  forward  Amaryllises,  Gesnerias,  &c., 

as  directed  last  month.     Jpomeas,  JSchites,  and  similar  plants,  may  be 

trimmed  in,  disrooted  when  necessary,  and  brought  here  to  excite  early 

growth. 

IN  THE  GBEENHOUSE,  A«. 

Continue  to  admit  all  air  possible.  Re-pot  the  various  inmates,  as 
required,  from  time  to  time,  and  examine  to  see  that  the  drainage  is 
free.  Supply  Cinerarias  with  manure  water  occasionally.  Save  them 
from  green  fly ;  smoke  or  tobacco  water  must  be  applied  at  the  first 
attack  by  the  pest.  Pot  ofl*  seedlings,  &c.,  for  successive  bloom. 
Immediately  stop  the  shoots  of  Pelargoniums  which  are  to  bloom  from 
June,  in  order  to  induce  new  lateral  ones.  Let  Pelargoniums  have 
plenty  of  air,  but  close  up  early  in  the  afternoon.  Syringe  overhead 
twice  a-week  after  shutting  up.  In  watering  give  enough  to  moisten 
the  entire  soil. 

Ctqfheas,  Calceolarias,  Verbenas,  Petunias^  and  other  young  stock, 
intended  either  for  decorating  the  flower-garden  or  to  bloom  in  pots, 
must,  as  growth  advances,  have  the  slioots  stopped,  which  will  cause 
them  to  be  bushy.  Fuchsias  require  similar  attention,  forming  cuttings 
of  the  young  shoots. 

Camellias  exhausted  with  flowering,  should  now  receive  a  little  extra 
attention.  Our  practice  is  to  remove  them  to  a  cooler  situation  for 
three  weeks,  on  the  principle  of  slow  breaking,  and  to  give  the  root  a 
chance  of  overtaking,  in  some  degree,  the  expenditure  which  has  taken 
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place  in  the  system.  Any  pruning  necessary  is  performed  at  this 
juncture ;  no  plant  can  succeed  better,  after  judicious  pruning,  than 
the  Camellia. 

See  that  Lilium  speciosum,  <&c.,  are  not  saturated  by  watering.  Let 
the  Azaleas  be  re-potted,  and  they  must  be  pushed  on  by  additional 
warmth  :  an  increase  of  pot-room  contributes  to  vigour. 

REVIEW. 

Tyso  on  the  Anemone.     (Published  by  Jackson  and  Walford,  St.  Paul's 

Churchyard,  London,  and  may  also  be  had  of  the  Author,  WalHng- 

ford,  Berks.) 
Most  of  our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  name  of  the  respected  author. 
He  has  long  been  known  as  one  of  the  most  extensive  growers  (and 
probably  the  best  cultivator)  of  the  lovely  tribe  of  Ranunculuses:  he  is 
also  equally  celebrated  for  successfully  cultivating  the  charming  com- 
[mnions  to  the  above,  viz.,  the  double-flowered  Anemonies.  The 
excellent  pamphlet  on  the  culture  of  the  Ranunculus,  which  he  wrote 
two  or  three  years  ago,  was  much  appreciated,  and  the  one  now 
issued  on  the  Anemone  will  be  found  to  contain  all  that  can  be  wished 
for  on  the  successful  treatment  of  those  handsome  blooming  plants. 
It  embodies  the  particular  treatment  pursued  by  a  clever  practical  cul- 
tivator of  these  and  all  other  florists'  flowers.  The  following  is  a 
specimen  of  its  utility  : — 

**  SoiL — The  soil  should  be  a  friable  loam,  in  which  gritty  particles 
abound.  Decayed  turves  form  an  excellent  basis  for  compost.  The 
manure  to  be  added  should  be  vegetable  in  preference  to  animal,  and 
be  incorporated  with  the  soil,  rather  than  deposited  in  a  layer  below 
the  tubers. 

"  Time  of  Planting. — There  are  two  seasons  for  planting,  viz.,  the 
middle  of  October  and  the  end  of  January.  The  early  vegetation  of 
such  roots  as  are  leil  in  the  ground  would  intimate  that  the  former  is 
the  most  natural  season ;  and,  undoubtedly,  October  planted  tubers 
make  stronger  plants,  throw  up  more  flower  buds,  flower  earlier,  and, 
when  the  season  is  favourable,  mature  finer  blossoms  than  those  that  are 
planted  in  spring.  The  main  drawback  is,  that  the  blossoms  expand 
before  frosts  have  ceased,  and  hence  a  larger  amount  of  care  and  pro- 
tection is  requisite.  A  bed  planted  the  flrst  week  in  October,  1849, 
was  in  beautiful  bloom  the  12th  of  May,  1850  ;  and  on  the  16th  of  that 
month,  the  thermometer  only  a  few  yards  distant  registered  25  d^^rees, 
wliich  would  have  ruined  the  blossoms  had  they  not  been  sheltered. 

"  Planting^  SfC. — Make  a  bed  of  your  prepared  compost  in  a  shel- 
tered spot  in  the  garden,  where  the  subsoil  is  pretty  well  drained : 
3  feet  4  inches  will  be  found  a  convenient  width,  and  at  least  15  inches, 
in  depth.  Protect  it  from  heavy  rains,  so  that  it  be  tolerably  dry  when 
required  for  planting.  Rake  the  surface  level,  and  mark  the  bed  in 
cross  rows.  Plant  five  roots  in  a  row,  which  will  allow  6  or  7  inches 
a|)art.  As  the  tubers  are  varied  in  form  and  size,  the  hand  or  a  trowel 
should  be  used  to  nmke  the  holes,  2  inches  deep,  and  large  enough  to 
admit  the  root  to  rest  evenly  on  the  soil ;  avoiding  much  pressure,  as 
the  limbs  of  the  tubers  are  often  slenderly  attached  to  the  crown,  and 
are  easily  broken  off." 
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PHARBITIS  LliMBATA. 


MESSRS.  ROLLISON  imported  thia  vety  (KRuttfbt  species  fhm 
Javm.  We  mw  it  In  lliie  bloom  in  tlieir  collection  of  plants.  It 
l«  >  haif-liardy  anmuat,  retjulrlng'  similar  treatment  io  tlie  common 
Thunbergian.  It  is  ft  oliantilt>f^  nbject  for  the  ^penhottse  in  summer, 
and  DO  doujit  it  will  flouritli  against  a  good-ospected  wall,  trellis,  pillar, 
or  veiandaii  during  that  seosoD :  Messrs.  XtoUisoa  consider  it  to  be 
quite  hardy  enough.  It  grows  very  freely,  blooms  protWly,  and  b<«rB 
abundance  of  seed.  It  merits  a  place  in  every  likely  situation,  and 
ftom  what  we  have  seen  of  it,  we  believe  it  will  thrive  where  the  Major 
Convolfulus  will,  and  with  the  same  Ireatineut,  afVer  being  turned  out 
into  the  open  ground.  The  plants  should  be  raised  early  in  the  scaiion, 
in  pots,  ttnd  then  be  turned  Oiit  in  May,  where  so  required,  or,  being 
duly  tepottfedt  be  kept  for  oraamentine  the  greenhouse,  dbc.,  in  summer. 
lUned  to  wire  fhime-work,  of  any  toTtn,  it  wlH  be  a  very  interesting 
object. 

TACSONIA  MAMCATA. 

This  very  superb-flowering  plant  was  introduced  into  this  country 
by  the  Horticultural  Society.  The  Society's  collector  of  plants  dis- 
corered  it  growing  in  the  hedges  near  the  cily  of  Loxa,  in  Pern.  It 
grows  vety  freely,  and  is  what  is  generally  termed  a  climbing  plant, 
aad  when  it  has  room  grows  very  extensively.  The  Horticultural 
Society,  with  their  uFual  liberality,  distributed  pUnti  of  it.  A  very 
fine  specimen  of  it  is  growing  in  the  conservatory  of  A.  F.  Slade,  Etq., 
at  Ciiiselhiirst,  from  whence  we  received  it.  This  plant  blooms  most 
abundantly,  and  tiie  gardener  informed  iis  that  nothing  equals  it  in 
brilliancy  and  beauty  when  in  full  bloom,  it  being  literally  loaded 
with  flowers.  This  fine  plant  deserves  to  be  in  every  conservatory  and 
greenliouse,  where  it  flourishes  either  to  cover  a  trellis,  wall,  pillar, 
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&c.,  anil,  with  proper  management,  a  suitable  wire- work  frame.  It  is 
considered  to  be  the  finest  greenhouse  climber,  and  the  striking  account 
given  us  by  the  excellent  gardener  at  Mr.  Slade's  is  confirmatory  of 
the  fact.  This  species  is  easily  cultivated,  requiring  plenty  of  root- 
room.  A  compost  of  equal  parts  of  turfy-loam  and  peat  soil,  with  a 
liberal  drainage,  suits  well.  When  it  grows  vigorously,  the  branches 
must  be  trained  horizontally  in  proportion,  to  check  the  growth.  If 
the  shoots  be  very  numerous,  some  of  them  must  be  cut  away.  Due 
care  to  training  neatly  will  be  requisite.  Its  splendid  display  most 
amply  repays  for  every  attention.  Grown  in  contrast  with  the  Tacsonia 
princeps,  grandis,  moUissima,  and  pinnatistipula,  would  produce  an 
interesting  sight. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  OR  RARE  PLANTS. 

Deutzia  gracilis.  Slender. — A  native  of  Japan,  growing  natu- 
rally two  yards  high,  its  branches  being  long  and  flexible.  The  leaves 
are  small,  oval,  tapering  to  a  point.  The  main  branches  are  covered 
with  small  side  branches,  each  having  a  terminal  raceme  of  graceful 
white  flowers.  A^blossom  is  about  half  an  inch  across.  This  charming 
species  is  in  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Baumann,  of  Ghent.  There  is  a 
plant  in  our  own  country  called  D.  gracilis,  but  its  true  name  is 
Callicarp  Murasaki.  The  true  species  is  only  to  be  had  (now)  of 
Mr.  Baumann.     It  deserves  to  be  in  every  shrubbery. 

Dombeya  viburni flora. — It  is  a  native  of  the  Comerin  Islands, 
near  Madagascar,  where  it  forms  a  fine  tree.  One  plant  of  it  is  in  the 
stove  at  Kew,  which  is  five  yards  high,  and  has  a  large  bushy  head. 
The  leaves  are  large,  heart-shaped,  three-  lobed.  The  flowers  are  borne 
in  terminal  corymbous  heads,  five  inches  across.  Each  blossom  is  five- 
petalled,  an  inch  across,  white.     (Figured  in  JSot.  Mag,,  4568.) 

EcniNorsis  campylacantha  (Syn.  Cereus  leucanthus). — Dis- 
covered at  the  foot  of  the  Andes  mountains.  Several  plants,  about  a 
foot  iiigh,  are  in  the  Cactus  stove  at  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew.  The 
form  is  nearly  globose.  The  spines  are  about  three  inches  long,  curving 
inwards.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  summit,  each  about  six 
inches  lonp:  and  three  across,  of  a  pale  rose  colour.  (Figured  in  J^ot, 
Mag.,  4567.) 

Fuchsias. — ^Smith's  Seddonii:  flower  of  medium  size;  tube  and 
sepals  rosy-flesh  colour,  slightly  tipped  with  green ;  corolla  violet- 
purple.  Banks'  Yoltigenr :  tube  and  sepals  red,  corolla  purple ;  the 
sepals  curve  back  much,  very  like  Scarletina  reflexa.  Banks*  Ex- 
pansion: tube  and  sepals  white,  tinged  slightly  with  rose;  corolla  rosy- 
red  ;  flower  stout,  medium  size,  the  sepals  spreading  out  horizontally. 
(Figured  in  Magazine  of  Botany,) 

Medinilla  Jayanensis. — From  Java.  A  stove  shrub,  of  the 
Melastomacese  order.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  short  terminal  panicles. 
Each  blossom  is  nearly  an  inch  across,  of  a  pale  flesh  colour,  and  the 
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utben,  of  a  very  dark  purple,  produce  a  pretty  appearance.    (Figured 
in  Magazine  of  Baiany.) 

Passiflora  penduli flora.  Droopino-blossomed. — From  Ja- 
■aiea.  A  plant  has  bloomed  in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew.  The 
%ama%  are  drooping,  of  a  yellow-green ;  each  blo(»om  about  two  inches 
aerow.  It  is  a  stove  plant,  and  blooms  freely.  (Figured  in  Bot,  Mag.f 
4565.) 

P1.RIOKE  LAOE9ARXA.  The  Bottle. — A  terrestrial  Alpine  herba- 
eeons  plant,  a  native  of  northern  India.  Some  of  this  genus  have  been 
inooiporated  with  the  Epidendrums.  The  flower  just  rises  (singly)  out 
of  the  pseudo-bulb.  Each  blossom  is  four  inches  across.  Sepals  and 
petals  narrow,  two  inches  long,  of  a  rosy-lilac  colour.  Lip  same  colour 
oats^ide,  an  inch  and  a  half  long  and  an  inch  across.  Tiie  margin  of 
the  mouth  white,  with  crimson  stripes. 

Plkxone  If  aculata.  The  Spotted. — A  terrestrial  Alpine  herba- 
ceous plant,  also  a  native  of  northern  India.  Sepals  and  petals  broad, 
two  long,  white.  Lip  an  inch  long,  and  nearly  as  much  across ;  white 
ground,  with  bright  crinMon-crestei  stripes  at  the  margin  of  the  mouth. 
The  interior  of  the  tube  of  both  this  and  the  former  species  is  yellow. 
Very  beautiful  and  interesting.  Mr.  Lobb  found  them  on  the  Khasija 
^Inuntains,  and  sent  them  to  Messrs.  Veitch.  (Figured  in  Paxton's 
Flower  Garden.) 

PoLTOOiiUM  BRUNONI8. — A  hardy  herbaceous  plant  from  Nepal,  of 
the  order  of  Buckwheats. 

Polygonum  vaccinifolium.  The  Bilberkv-leaved. — Both 
this  and  the  former  belong  to  the  same  tribe  as  our  wild  Persicaria. 
The  flowers  are  in  spikes,  of  a  rosy-red  and  brown  colour.  Adapted 
for  rock-work,  being  dwarf,  and  somewhat  trailing.  In  the  Chiswick 
Gardens.     (Figured  in  Paxton's  Flower  Garden!) 

SoBRALiA  8ES9ILI8. — This  Is  a  terrestrial  orchid,  from  British 
Guiana.  Flower  stems  half  a  yani  high,  reed-like,  terminating  with  a 
solitary  flower.  Sepals  and  petals  nearly  white ;  lip,  the  tube  portion 
a  rosy-purple  outside,  the  inside  yellow,  terminating  in  white,  with  a 
rosy-fringed  margin.     (Figured  in  Bot.  Mag,^  4570.) 

Thibaudia  macbantiia.  Large-flowered. — A  very  beautiful 
flowering  evergreen  stove  plant,  which  Messrs.  Veitch's  collector  sent 
from  Kola  Mountain,  Moulmein,  East  Indies.  It  is  a  rather  straggling 
shrub,  with  brown  bark  and  pretty  lance-shaped  leaves.  The  flowers 
are  produced  from  the  woody  portion  of  the  stem,  two  or  three  arising 
from  the  same  point ;  they  are  drooping.  Each  flower  is  nearly  two 
inches  long,  tube-shaped,  and  the  tube  widest  at  the  middle,  which  at 
that  part  is  nearly  an  inch  through.  The  blossom  is  of  a  pure  china- 
white,  yellow  at  the  lower  part  and  at  the  top  rim.  The  tube  is  flve- 
angled,  and  each  angular  8])ace  is  beautifully  marked  with  red  lines, 
generally  taking  the  form  of  the  letter  Y,  and  the  lines  more  or  less 
united.  The  flowers  are  exceedingly  pretty ;  the  texture  and  marking 
resemble  a  handsome  piece  of  china  or  porcelain.  It  is  a  most  lovely 
plant  when  in  bloom,  and  although  Messrs.  Veitch  have  it  in  the  stove, 
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it  is  a  very  likely  plant  to  Bucceed  in  the  ifreeniuMisie  too,  keeping  it  in 
the  warmest  and  most  moist  sitnation  therein.  (Plgiired  in  BoU  Mag,^ 
4o66.) 

Verotcica  Anderson II.*— This  is  a  very  pretty  variety,  raised  by  a 
fSretitlenmn  at  Maryfield,  near  Edinburgh.  It  was  produced  between 
Veronica  salicifolia  (V.  Lindleyana  of  some)  being  impregnated  by 
Veronica  speciosa.  It  appears  to  be  just  intermediate  between  the  two, 
having  broader  leaves  than  salieifolia,  but  narrower  than  speciosa. 
The  spikes  of  flowers  are  white  at  the  lower  part,  and  of  a  rich  violet 
above.  It  is  a  charming  plant,  well  worth  possessing.  (Figured  in 
Paxtan^s  Flower  Garden.) 

Wahlekbergia  viNCiEFLORA  (or  Campanula  vincaeflora). — A  pretty 
hardy  perennial  plant ;  but  to  keep  it  through  winter  it  must  be  taken 
up  and  be  placed  in  the  greenhouse.  It,  however,  seeds  freely,  and 
miiy  be  treated  in  all  respects  as  a  hardy  annual.  It  will  bloom  freely 
during  the  entire  summer.  The  flowers  are  pale  outside,  but  of  a 
bright  azure-blue  inside,  with  a  white  eye  and  a  yellow  tube-mouth. 
Each  blossom  is  an  inch  across,  spreading.  A  beautiful  dwarfish- 
growing  plant,  deserving  a  place  in  every  flower-garden. 
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OF  BOTANY." 


BY  FAIRPLAY. 


I  AM  fully  aware  that  to  notice  the  minnows  whicli  flirt  about  in  the 
horticultural  stream  is  to  raise  up  a  class  of  persons  who  would  be 
oracles  if  they  had  any  influence,  but  who  are  better  left  to  themselves. 
One  of  the  small  fry,  who  seems  to  lord  it  over  the  uninformed,  through 
five  or  six  pages  of  the  Midland  Florist,  finishes  by  thrusting  his  nose 
into  a  vice,  which  pinches  harder  than  he  bargained  for.  He  says, 
towards  the  conclusion  of  a  very  rambling  article, — 

*<  If  I  am  not  trespassing  too  much  on  your  space  and  the  patience 
of  your  readers,  I  would  just  say  a  few  words  upon  the  two  diagrams 
in  the  above  number  (he  has  been  finding  fault  with  the  work)  of  the 
Gardener*s  Magazine — one  of  a  perfect  Picotee  and  the  other  of  a 
Carnation,  which  I  venture  to  say  never  will  he  tUtained^  if  the  world 
should  continue  until  it  is  twice  its  present  age;  and  for  this  very  simple 
reason :  the  petals  in  the  same  tier  are  of  two  widths,  as  will  be  evident 
to  the  most  uninitiated  in  looking  at  the  plates ;  and  this  is  a  freak,  or 
law,  which  nature  never  will  adopt,  /'//  warrant.  It  is  not  at  all 
necessary  slie  should,  for  we  have  a  more  perfect  model  in  actual 
flowers  at  the  present  day ;  and  if  your  readers  ask  where,  I  reply  in 
the  drawing  of  Hollyoak's  Duke  of  Rutland,  before  alluded  to,  in  the 
same  work,  and  exactly  opposite,  as  if  put  there  expressly  for  my  pre- 
sent purpose,  for  the  sake  of  comparison.  Then,  again,  look  at  the 
complete  rosette  the  diagram  makes!  a  fit  subject  for  adorning  a 
horse's  bridle.  There  are  no  less  than  seven  tiers  of  petals  in  each  of 
these  diagrams,  comprised  of  {oriy-iwo  petals,  a  goodly  number  to  come 
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out  of  a  ealyx  the  size  of  a  lad^s  thimble.  If  tliese  liad  appeared 
before  the  trial  eadiibitions,  surely  there  would  have  been  yx^t  cause  for 
our  nortliem  frieuds  disclaiming  the  southern  model  of  a  perfect 
Picotee.     *  Save  us  from  our  friends.'  " 

Now,  sir,  it  may  be  raising  a  *'  nobody  "  into  importance  to  notice 
this  rigmarole^  but  the  Midland  Florist  is  read  by  persons  who  know 
nothing'  of  the  writer,  and  the  great  majority  of  readers  look  upon 
what  is  in  a  work  as  the  opinions  of  the  editor,  although  uotliing  can 
be  a  much  greater  mistake.  As  the  writer  in  question  assumes  to  dic- 
tate ia  matter*  he  does  not  even  understand,  and  this  dictation  may 
appear  the  dictation  of  the  work  itself,  I  will  offer  a  few  words  upon 
the  dictatorial  manner  in  which  the  writer  would  propagate  liis  own 
hluodeBs.  The  author  of  <'  The  Properties  of  Flowers  and  Plants " 
avowed,  ten  years  ago,  tliat,  in  contradistinction  to  ali  wiio  had  touched 
upon  the  subject,  he  liad  set  models  which  never  will  be  attained^  but 
which  would  be  the  most  perfect  and  beaut\ful  form  that  the  flower 
could  poesess  tfit  could  be  attained;  therefore  tliat  flower  which  comes 
nearuet  must  be  the  best.  Now,  afler  this  avowal  in  the  work  itself, 
and  made  by  the  f^uthor  in  public  meetings  and  in  lectures,  wliat  comes 
of  this  would-be^ctator's  discovery  that  it  never  will  be  attained. 
*'  I  ventmrtt  to  say,"  observes  Sir  Oracle ;  what  venture  was  there  in 
aaying  that  which  the  very  author  of  the  '^  Model "  |had  previously 
announced  as  the  groundwork  of  his  '^  Properties  of  Flowers  ?  **  But 
when  he  adds,  ^^  for  this  vert/  simple  reason,  the  petals  in  the  same  tier 
are  of  two  widths,"  and  warrants  nature  never  commits  such  freaks,  he 
must  forsfet  that  nature  does  not  one  time  in  fifty  condescend  to  place 
the  petals  in  tiers  at  all,  and  not  unfrequently  pokes  even  one  of  the 
guard  petals  in  the  centre  of  the  flower.  But  I  shall  not  quibble  on 
straws — the  petals  are  not  of  two  different  widths;  it  Is  simply  an 
untruth ;  but  it  would  not  alter  the  case.  The  author  does  not  antici- 
pate that  nature  can  come  up  to  his  models,  and  therefore  the  writer's 
warrantry  about  what  nature  will  or  will  not  do,  however  silly  and 
presumptuous  it  may  be,  was  perfectly  uncalled  for.  When  this  very 
Mquent  gentleman  says,  *'  We  have  more  perfect  models  in  actual  flowers 
at  the  present  day,"  it  is  a  wanton  and  unjustifiable  misrepresentation, 
and  a  writer  ought  to  be  asliamed  of  resorting  to  such  means  for  the 
take  of  a  little  (unenviable)  notoriety.  I  have  conversed  with  hundreds 
of  better  florists  than  the  writer  can  be — for  no  good  florist  would  so 
conmiit  himself— and  I  have  never  met  with  one  who  would  deny  that 
the  models  laid  down  in  the  *'  Properties  of  Flowers  and  Plants  "  would 
be  PERFECTION,  if  attained,  but  that  to  attain  them  would  be  impos- 
sible. HoUyoak's  Duke  of  Rutland  is  a  fine  flower,  as  flowers  go,  but 
the  man  who  will  deny  that  it  would  be  better  with  two  or  three  more 
tiera  of  petals — I  am  not  talking  now  about  what  nature  may  or  may 
not  do— must  be  no  florist ;  and  he  who  denies  that  it  would  be  im- 
proved if  the  petals  formed  a  more  complete  circle  can  be  no  judge. 
This  would-be  florist  dictator  must  also  have  his  fling  at  the  uniformity 
of  the  petals  forming  a  rosette,  but  when  I  once  see  a  florist's  flower 
too  mechanically  true,  I  may  be  inclined  to  listen  to  such  ridiculous 
objectioni.     Now,  with  regard  to  the  number  of  tiers  and  petals,  seven 
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tiers  "  comprised  of^*  as  he  calls  it,  "  forty-two  petals,  a  goodly 
number,"  he  observes,  "  to  come  out  of  a  calyx  the  size  of  a  lady's 
thimble,"  I  beg,  with  great  deference  to  this  dictatorial  gentleman,  to 
remind  him  that  there  is  no  condition  as  to  the  size  of  the  calyx,  and 
whether  forty-two  be  a  goodly  number  of  petals  or  not,  or  seven  tiers 
be  a  wonderful  number  or  otherwise,  I  will  defy  him  or  any  other 
sensible  florist  to  say  that  four  rows  are  not  better  than  three,  that  five 
rows  are  not  better  than  four ;  and,  further,  I  will  defy  him  to  show 
that  if  a  Carnation  or  Pieotee  could  be  produced  in  every  respect  as 
perfect  as  tlie  diagram ,  that  there  would  be  a  possibility  of  improving 
it.  He  says,  '*  If  these  had  appeared  before  the  trial  exhibitions,  surely 
there  would  have  been  just  cause  for  our  northern  friends  disclaiming 
the  southern  model  of  a  perfect  Pieotee."  It  b  evident  that  this 
gentleman  is  half  a  century  behind  in  his  knowledge  of  the  floral  world. 
The  diagrams  complained  of,  as  if  a  new  grievance  to  this  floral 
Solomon,  were  as  ^miliar  to  the  majority  of  those  who  attended  the 
trial  exhibition  as  some  of  the  flowers  themselves.  The  diagrams  had 
been  publbhed  and  approved  many  years.  The  northern  growers  never 
objected  to  the  southern  models  oj  what  a  flower  ought  to  be,  they  only 
objected  to  the  southern  mops,  in  which  there  were  too  many  petals 
witliout  form.  The  northern  never  quarrelled,  and  never  would 
quarrel,  with  any  number  of  tiers  of  perfect  petals  forming  *>  a  rosette,^* 
they  quarrelled  with  the  number  of  ragged  petals  not  in  tiers.  The 
rigmarole  in  which  the  silly  stuff  we  have  quoted  appears  is  signed 
Benjamin  Vialls,  and  I  would  recommend  him  another  time  to  be  a 
little  less  flippant  in  his  attacks  upon  things  above  his  comprehension. 
Dictatorial  and  flippant  letters  do  not  come  well  even  from  acknow- 
ledged authorities,  but  from  an  inexperienced  aspirant  to  the  honour  of 
appearing  in  print,  who  does  not  even  know  the  work  he  is  under- 
rating, nor  the  origin  of  the  diagrams  he  condemns,  and  who,  besides, 
is  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  very  objects  of  the  author  whose  work  lie 
affects  to  ridicule,  it  comes  with  a  bad  grace.  It  may  be  very  con- 
venient for  dealers  to  cry  up  their  flowers,  and  cry  down  the  models 
which  show  what  perfection  would  be ;  but  Mr.  Vialls  will  And  it  diffi- 
cult to  persuade  any  man  of  sense  that  you  can  have  too  many  tiers  of 
perfect  petals,  and  flowers  too  much  like  a  rosette.  The  diagrams  in 
the  Magazine  are  correct — they  are  authentic ;  and  it  is  admitted,  after 
ten  years*  experience,  that  the  nearer  a  flower  could  be  got  to  the  model 
laid  down  the  better  it  would  be. 

If  Mr.  Benjamin  Vialls  had  published  his  notions  in  a  book  by  itself, 
with  no  other  prestige  than  it  would  derive  from  his  name  or  his  sub- 
ject, I  certainly  should  have  lefk  him  to  work  his  way  alone,  but  as  he 
was  admitted  to  the  pages  of  a  periodical  whose  editor  is  looked  up  to, 
and,  as  I  before  remarked,  a  vast  majority  of  readers  identify  the  editor 
with  all  that  appears,  I  considered  I  was  only  doing  a  service  to  the 
less  informed  by  pointing  out  the  miserable  blundering  of  the  writer. 
First  he  discovers  what  the  author  of  "  The  Properties  of  Flowers  " 
told  everybody  many  years  since,  and  oflers  his  security  for  the  truth  of 
the  assurauce  that  the  perfection  of  the  models  laid  down  never  can  be 
reached,  th^  he  affirms  that  which  the  more  tyro  must  know  to  be 
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nntme,  thai  **  we  have  already  real  flowers  that  beat  the  model,"  and 
poiiits  directly  to  a  sham  one,  *'  a  drawing  "  of  one  which  he  had  never 
seen.     Then  he  quarrels  with  the  mechanical  accuracy  of  a  diagram 
which  resembles  by  its  truth  a  rosette,  as  if  it  were  possible  to  have  a 
fiorirt'a  flower  too  formal ;  then  with  tiie  number  of  tiers  and  of  petals 
**  to  come  out  of  a  calyx  the  size  of  a  thimble ; "  and,  in  short,  he 
<|iiaiTels  ¥dth  a  diagram  which  has  been  published  many  years,  as  highly 
ditpleawng  to  hb  floral  highness,  and  speculates  what  a  sight  of  it 
would  hare  done  at  the  trial  exhibition,  where  it  was  as  familiar  as  the 
flowers  themselves,  and  where  the  judgres  actually  awarded  the  Lest 
prizes  to  the  ftomers  that  came  nearest  to  the  offending  model,     Mr. 
Benjamin,  who  wants  apparently  to  be  '*  Little  Benjamin  the  ruler,'' 
finishes  with  a  very  serious  exordium — "  Save  us  from  our  friends." 
The  greatest  benefit  that  was  ever  conferred  on  floriculture  ^as  the 
publication  of  *<  The  Properties,"  which  commenced  in  1832,  in  which 
^  Properties'*  the  proposed  models  were  one  and  all  founded  on  what 
would  be  the  most  perfect^  if  attained.     All  that  had  been  writttm 
before  was  loose,  undefined,  and  with  a  mind  contracted,  unable  to  see 
further  than  the  best  of  the  flowers  already  produced.     "  The  Proper- 
tiesy"  as  published,  defined  to  a  nicety,  in  lanu;uage  whicli  the  greatest 
dallard  could  understand,  such  models  as  there  was  no  fiope  of  rea- 
Uzing :  but  from  that  moment  every  flower  which  advanced  a  single 
9iep  in  the  right  direction  was  recognized.    '^  Save  us  from  ^our  friends" 
would  apply  better  to  those  who  seek  notoriety  at  the  expense  of  im- 
provement than  to  persons  who  publish  well-authenticated  facts  relating 
to  flowers.     I  only  wish  that  editors  in  general  would  be  a  little  mure 
careful  how  they  admit  the  dogmas  of  people  of  no  floral  standing,  and, 
if  we  are  to  judge  by  their  productions,  of  very  meagre  floral  knowledge, 
because,  although   I  acknowledge    tliat   an    editor  is  not  properly 
ideniified  with  the  opinions  he  admits,  a  very  large  portion  of  liis 
readers  will,  and  do,  look  upon  them  as  identified  with  the  work. 
Mr.  Benjamin  Vialls  might  have  distributed  half  a  million  of  copies  of 
his  article  without  its  having  the  slightest  influence,  but  coupled  with  a 
respectable  work,  whose  editor  is  an  authority  on  many  such  matters,  it 
required  a  notice,  and  I  wish  him  joy  of  his  notoriety.     The  next  time 
he  discovers  a  tes-teas-old  novelty  to  peck  at,  I  hope  he  will  know 
better  than  to  quarrel  with  quality,  merely  because  it  cannot  be  ob- 
tained.    The  writing  of  such  an  article  seems  to  indicate  a  general  dis- 
position to  peck  at  things  beyond  his  reach :  such  persons  are  not  fit 
monarchi  for  the  floral  world. 


FRENCH  DAISY  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

BT  A  LOMDON  AMATEUR  GBOWES. 

The  Horticultural  Society  sent  Mr.  Fortune  to  China  to  collect  plants, 
and  in  1846  the  Chrysanthemum  matsicarioides  (Chusan  Daisy) 
mas  introduced  to  the  Society's  garden  at  Chiswick.  From  this  liberal 
source  distributions  of  the  plants  followed  both  into  this  country  and  to 
tlie  Continent*    The  result  has  been  the  production  of  a  new  race  of 
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Chrysanthemums,  by  seedlings  being  so  readily  obtained  from  that 
species.  This  has  been  especially  attended  to  by  florists  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  many  of  the  friiils  of  their  success  are  now  in  the  nursery 
establishments  of  our  own  country,  known  as  Minima  Ch&ysamthb- 
liUMS,  or  Pompons.  A  few  of  their  beautiful  varieties  were  figured 
in  the  last  year  s  volume  of  this  Magazine.  The  plants  are  of  dwarf 
habit,  handsome  form,  bushy,  with  dense,  small  foliage,  and  their 
floweri  small,  compact,  neat,  many  of  them  very  elegant,  and  produced 
in  profusion.  They  highly  merit  a  place  in  every  greenhouse,  sitting- 
room,  or  garden ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  they  will  be  cultivated  for,  and 
be  exhibited  at,  the  Chrysanthemum  shows  as  a  distinct  class. 

In  order  to  bloom  tills  class  satisfactorily,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the 
plants  got  on  with  as  early  as  possible  in  the  spring.  They  grow  much 
slower  than  our  old  class  of  Chrysanthemums  do,  and  require  a  longer 
period  to  be  properly  matured. 

Last  July  I  procured  from  Belgium  some  other  varieties  of  this 
new  class.  The  plants  ware  only  about  three  inches  higii,  and  with 
every  exertion  to  get  them  to  bloom,  I  failed  ;  the  plants  did  not  even 
show  flower-buds :  but  by  having  nice  healthy  plants  early  in  spring, 
such  will  succeed,  by  proper  treatment,  to  admiration.  TluU  I  proved 
by  tlie  flrst  btock  of  plants  I  obtained  in  1849,  suckers  of  which  I 
potted  off  early  in  December,  kept  them  in  a  cool  frame  from  frost 
during  winter,  and  repotted  twice  afterwards.  Some  of  the  tribe  are 
perfect  gems  when  in  bloom ;  they  appear  as  if  covered  with  the  best 
doable  Daisies. 


PROPAGATION  OF  CAPE  HEATHS  BY  CUTTINGS. 

BY  AN  OLD  PBACnriONEB  IN  LONDON. 

Obskryinq  iu  the  F^ruary  number  that  '^  An  Admirer  of  Heaths '' 
requested  information  on  a  sucoessful  method  of  propagating  them  by 
cuttings,  and  desirous  that  he  should  be  assisted  in  the  matter,  I  have 
drawn  up  the  particulars  of  my  mode  of  treatment,  whtoh  has  admi- 
rably aueoaeded  for  near  twenty  years,  during  which  period  I  have 
raised  flfty  thousand  plants  oi  this  beautiful  tribe. 

Almost  M  will  strike  root  freely  by  cuttings ;  some  sorts,  howei-er, 
requiring  a  longer  period  to  do  so  than  othew.  The  most  eligible 
wood  for  this  purpose  is  the  young  wood  of  the  prtsemt  year*4  growth^ 
when  it  becomes  partially  hardened,  so  as  not  to  be  liable  to  diunp  oti^. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  convey  an  idea  to  the  uninitiated  of  the 
proper  state  that  the  wood  should  be  in  for  this  purpose,  but  the  culti- 
vator who  knows  anything  of  the  matter  will  resdily  understand  me 
when  I  say  the  wood  should  be  fully  matured,  but  before  it  had  attained 
its  dark  colour,  and  U^  be,  when  slightly  pressed  between  the  finger 
and  tliumb,  ooimewkoi  firm^  but  neither  yiMmg  to  the  t4Htcii  nor  yet 
quite  hard.  In  regard  to  the  length  of  the  cuttiags,  much  depends  on 
the  habit  of  the  diflereat  species.  Some  of  the  lobust-growing  sorts 
may  be  from  an  inch  to  an  inoh  and  a  half  in  lengtli,  while  otliers  of 
Uie  more  shy^^wing  kinds  can  only  be  obtained  al^t  half  that  length. 
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Tba  cuttiug  aelected  fthould  be  chosen  from  the  JUalthiest  plants,  and 
taken  off  close  to  where  they  push  from  the  old  wood.  In  preparing 
the  cuttings,  the  leaves  should  be  cut  clean  from  the  shoot,  either  with 
a  sliarp  knife  or  fine  pair  of  scissors ;  the  end  should  be  cut  transversely 
across,  in  a  neat  manner,  so  as  not  to  ieave  the  wound  ragged  or  bruised. 
The  leaves  should  upon  no  account  be  shortened,  neither  should  any 
wore  of  them  be  taicen  off  than  just  so  far  as  the  cutting  is  to  be 
inserted  into  the  sand. 

With  respect  to  the  proper  season  for  putting  in  cuttings  of  this 
Older  of  plants,  and  indeed  of  most  other  slow-growing  kinds,  the 
spring  is  the  best,  as  the  plants  will  attain  such  a  size  and  vigour  before 
the  winter  as  to  be  able  to  survive  that  season. 

It  sometimes  liappens,  however,  that  cuttings  cannot  be  obtained  io 
a  proper  slate  at  that  season  i  when  such  is  the  case,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  inducing  the  old  plants  to  make  wood  fit  for  the  purpose.  Thb 
is  to  be  effected  by  placing  them  in  a  little  heat  early  in  spring ;  they 
will  then  make  plenty  of  young  wood,  which  is  the  best  for  cuttings. 
In  so  extensive  a  genus  it  is  impossible  to  state  any  particular  period  of 
the  year  for  commencing  the  operation  of  propagation  by  cuttings  of 
each  sort,  because  some  one  or  other  of  them  are  in  a  fit  state  fur  the 
purpoee  on  almost  every  day  in  the  year;  tlierefore,  the  time  for 
putting  in  cuttingfs  should  be  regulated  rather  by  the  state  of  the  plant 
than  by  the  time  of  the  year,  but  generally  in  spring  and  the  early  part 
of  aununer. 

In  eatensive  nursery  collections,  where  Rreat  quantities  of  plants  are 
wanted,  one  pot  is  filled  with  cuttings  of  toe  same  species,  when  such 
can  be  got  in  sufiicient  quantities ;  but  in  private  collections  this  is  not 
necessarv,  for  a  few  plants  of  a  sort,  in  general,  are  all  that  is  required. 
When  this  is  the  ease,  the  kinds  selected  to  be  pot  in  the  same  pot 
shoald  be  nearly  of  the  ^aaie  kabity  as  can  be  judged  of  at  the  time. 

Ualess  this  is  attended  to,  one  sort  will  be  found  to  strike  root  in  a 
much  shorter  time  than  others  of  the  same  pot,  which  makes  it  more 
inc^venient  when  potting  them  out.  This,  however,  most  always 
happen  to  a  certain  extent,  for  a  little  difference  in  the  age  or  firmness 
of  the  cutting,  even  when  the  work  is  performed  by  the  most  expe- 
rienced hand,  will  often  make  a  difierence  in  the  time  required  to  strike 
root. 

Whea  the  pot  is  thus  filled  with  cuttings,  it  should  be  well  watered 
with  a  fine  rose  watering-pot,  and  placed  in  a  close  $kady  part  of  alow 
clam  sim»i  and  if  there  be  a  taa-pit  oi  gentie  heat,  plunge  to  the  rim, 
and  cover  each  pot  with  a  bell-^lass.  The  sand  must  not  become  dry, 
or  eertaia  death  to  the  cuttings  will  f<^w. 

Uawevcr  escellent  the  above  mode  of  striking  Heatiis  may  be,  it 
cannot,  wider  all  circumstaaoes,  be  applied  in  practice,  because  there 
are  aumy  ealtivalors  who  have  not  the  convenience  of  a  stove  to  plaoe 
them  in.  A  substitute  for  the  stove  may  be  found  in  a  well-regulated 
eucumber  or  melon  bed  of  gentle  heat.  The  reason  for  i49plying  a 
gentle  heat  to  the  cnttiags  is  to  excite  them  to  tlie  greatest  possible 
degree,  during  y/kith  ihey  will,  i£  ihej  are  in  a  fit  state,  strike  root 
very  soon. 
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The  following  method  of  striking  cuttings  of  Heaths  I  al^o  adopt, 
viz.,  to  plunge  the  pots  into  coal-ashes  or  rotten  tan,  or  similar  matter, 
in  a  rather  damp,  shaded  border^  covering  each  pot  with  a  bell-glass, 
and  the  whole  with  a  close  frame  and  ligiits.  By  this  method  the 
cuttings  are  longer  in  rooting,  but  as  it  is  within  the  reach  of  ever>' 
one  possessed  of  a  garden,  liowever  ti mall,  and,  therefore,  as  it  is 
attended  with  less  risk  from  inattention,  &c.,  I  recommend  it  to  their 
attention,  for  I  raise  a  considerable  quantity  in  this  way.  It  is  neces- 
sary, in  preparing  tlie  pots  for  the  cuttings,  to  select  them  of  about 
equal  sizes,  say  that  of  32*s,  and  to  fill  them  within  an  inch  and  a  half 
from  the  top  with  broken  pots,  cinders,  coarse  gravel,  or  small  stones, 
over  which  a  thin  layer  of  moss  (hypnum)  is  placed,  to  prevent  the  finer 
particles  of  mould  from^being  wasiied  down  amongst  the  drainage.  Tiie 
pot  is  then  filled  to  the  brim  with  fine,  pure  white  sand,  as  free  as  pos- 
sible of  earthy  or  irony  matter ;  but  as  this  is  seldom  to  be  procured 
sufficiently  free  of  those  matters,  it  may  be  well  to  wash  it  by  putting 
small  quantities  at  a  time  into  a  bag,  and  dragging  it  frequently 
through  a  cistern  or  stream  of  water.  When  put  into  the  pot,  it  sliould 
be  well  watered,  and  pressed  firmly  down,  the  surface  made  smooth  and 
level,  and  the  cuttings  put  in  as  soon  after  as  possible. 

In  the  propagation  of  Heaths  it  has  been  almost  universally  main- 
tained that  bell-glasses  should  be  used  under  all  circumstances,  that  is, 
whether  they  be  placed  in  heat,  in  a  shady  border,  cool  frame,  or  pit. 
When  glasses  are  used,  the  greatest  care  nmst  be  taken  that  they  be 
kept  regularly  wiped  at  least  once  a-day,  to  prevent  damp  from  destroy- 
ing the  cuttings.  CuttingS  placed  in  a  cool  shaded  border,  frame,  or 
pit,  should  certainly  be  covered  with  bell  or  hand  glasses,  and  these 
should  remain  on  until  they  are  rooted,  and  taken  off  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  wiped,  and  any  damp  or  mouldiness  removed  from  tlie 
surface  of  the  sand  in  which  they  are  placed.  Regularity  in  watering, 
and  also  in  shading,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  ensure  success.  When 
the  young  cuttings  begin  to  grow,  air  is  gradually  admitted  to  them,  so 
that  by  the  time  they  are  rooted,  and  fit  for  transplanting,  they  may  be 
able  to  withstand  the  sun's  heat,  and  free  exposure  to  the  air. 
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ITS  CULTUBE,  AND  SELECT  LIST  OF  THOSE  VARIETIES  SUITABLE 

FO&  COMPETITION  AS  CUT  BLOOMS. 

DY  MB.  OBOBGE  TAYLOB,  QABDENER  TO  J08EFH  WILLIAMS,  ESQ.,  STAMFORD  HILL, 

NEAR  LONDON. 

This  showy  autumnal  Hower,  which  greatly  enhances  the  beauty  of  our 
gardens,  and  more  especially  the  conservatories,  during  the  dull  mouths 
of  November  and  December,  is  now  claiming  the  attention  of  the 
admirers  of  floriculture,  as  a  flower  worthy  of  being  extensively  culti- 
vated for  competition,  especially  so  as  the  tribe  blooms  at  a  period 
of  the  year  when  the  greater  portion  of  floral  beauty  is  absent.  The 
Chinese  take  great  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  this  flower.  It  was 
first  introduced  into  this  country  from  China,  in  1764. 

A  few  practical  remarks  on  the  treatment  as  adopted  by  one  who,  as 
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being  a  racceasful  competitor  at  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  above 
flower  held  io  this  locality,  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  those  of  your 
readen  engaged  in  its  cultivation,  or  about  to  be  so. 

I  eommeuce  propagating  as  soon  as  the  blooming  season  has  ceased, 
by  filling  some  GO-sized  pots  with  a  compost  of  saiidy-loani ;  then  select 
tnj  cuttings,  preferring  the  strongest  suckers  with  a  portion  of  root 
attached  to  them,  and  into  each  pot  insert  three  cuttings.  1  then  place 
them  in  a  cold  frame,  not  excluding  the  air  entirely  from  them.  I  do  not 
advocate  striking  them  in  heat,  as  it  deprives  them  of  that  robust  habit 
ill  their  infimcy  so  necessary  for  ensuring  superb  blooms.  In  the 
month  of  April  a  compost  is  prepared  consisting  of  one-third  yellow 
loaniy  one-third  rotten  turf,  and  one-third  rotten  manure,  adding  suffi- 
cient rough  sand  or  grit,  to  make  the  soil  porous ;  the  whole  is  then 
well  incorporated.  The  plants  are  then  shifted  from  their  nursery  pots 
into  siae  d2's,  care  being  taken  not  to  disturb  the  young  roots ;  they 
are  then  placed  in  the  open  air,  in  a  situation  sheltered  from  tlie 
ea<4terly  winds,  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  each  plant  to  prevent  their 
growing  weak.  During  their  growth,  at  intervals,  their  position  is 
altered,  in  order  to  regulate  their  habits,  and  prevent  them  striking 
root  into  the  ground.  In  the  latter  part  of  June,  or  beginning  of  July, 
I  g^ve  them  a  final  shift  into  ]arge-i»ized  pots,  providing  them  with 
plenty  of  drainage,  and  the  compost  is  the  same  as  before,  only  it  par- 
takes of  a  more  porous  cliaracter.  After  tliis  they  are  placed  in  a 
situation  fully  exp<ised  to  the  sun,  and  adopting  the  same  practice  of 
removing,  &c.,  as  hitherto.  I  fix  a  strong  stake  to  each  plant,  and  tie 
them  as  required. 

Being  plants  that  require  a  liberal  supply  of  water  during  their 
growth,  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  sufier  from  drought,  as  that 
would  destroy  the  under  foliage^  and  retard  their  vigour.  Neither 
should  the  soil  be  so  drenched  as  to  become  smidened,  as  that  would 
injure  the  plant,  and  prevent  its  producing  fine  blooms.  I  afford  them 
strong  liquid  manure  water  once  a-week,  from  the  end  of  July  till  the 
blooming  season. 

As  laterals  push  forth  they  are  pinched  off,  but  at  no  period  do  I 
stop  the  main  stem.  As  soon  as  the  blooming  stems  are  visible,  all  nre 
removed  but  three  or  four  on  each  plant,  according  to  its  strength. 
When  the  flower-buds  are  discernible,  1  thin  them,  leaving  one  bud  to 
a  stentj  preferring  the  centre  one,  if  round  and  perfect. 

The  earwigs  will  now  attempt  ravages  among  the  buds.  Diligent 
search,  morning  and  evening,  should  be  made  for  them,  or  the  hopes 
of  the  cultivator  will  be  blighted.  I  place  bean-stalks  among  the 
branches,  into  the  hollows  of  which  they  creep,  and  in  the  morning  I 
blow  them  into  a  bottle  of  hot  water,  which  effectually  destroys  them, 
and  the  stalks  are  replaced. 

As  the  blooming  season  advances  they  are  removed  into  the  green- 
house. My  object  being  to  obtain  superb  flowers,  the  plants  are  not 
checked  in  their  growth  by  stopping,  from  which  circumstance  they 
become  somewhat  tall,  and  to  some  may  appear  unsightly;  but  to 
remedy  this  supposed  defect  we  intermix  them  with  the  Camellias,  the 
deep  green  foliage  of  which  afibrds  a  pleasing  screen  to  their  stems. 
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At  the  same  time  we  fix  the  pots  under  the  stage,  or  otherwise,  as  cir- 
cumstances permit,  so  tliat  the  flowers  do  not  exceed  in  height  the 
Camellia  plants ;  thus  their  noble  showy  flowers  have  an  agreeable 
contrast  with  the  glossy  leaves  of  the  latter. 

I  have  cut  remarkable  tine  blooms  from  plants  grown  under  a  south 
wall,  treated  in  every  way  as  for  pot  culture.  As  the  blooms  expand 
they  require  to  be  protected  from  wind,  rain,  and  frost.  Some  of  the 
early  varieties  require  shading^during  a  hot  sun ;  the  later  sorts  have 
glasses  fixed  over  them,  that  the  bloom  may  fully  develop  itself  by  the 
time  required  for  exhibition,  which  at  Stoke  Newington  is  about  the 
middle  of  November.  I  need  not  say  in  the  latter  practice  nice  judg- 
ment is  required  in  tilting  the  glasses,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  condensed 
moisture  escaping,  for  if  this  particular  was  not  attended  to,  the  under 
petals  would  be  disfigured  before  the  upper  ones  were  fully  matured. 
For  ordinary  purposes,  I  consider  March  a  very  good  month  to  com- 
mence propagating  the  Chrysanthemum. 

For  the  information  of  those  persons  who  are  desirous  of  acquainting 
themselves  with  the  names  of  the  varieties  which  are  suitable  for  cut 
blooms,  the  following  list  comprises  those  I  can  highly  recommend. 
Ere  long  I  hope,  and  doubt  not,  but  they  will  vie  with  the  Pelargonium 
in  the  number  of  ardent  successful  raisers  of  improved  varieties. 
Among  those  who  have  attempted  it  with  success  is  Mr.  Salter,  of 
Versailles  Nursery,  Hammersmith,  whose  Annie  Salter  cannot  fail  to 
be  admired  by  every  lover  of  the  Chrysanthemum. 


Licurred  or  Cupped  Flowers, 

Beauty,  blush. 

Campestronii,  deep  rose. 

Duke,  blush. 

Defiance,  white. 

Dupont  de  L'Eure,  purple  and 
orange. 

Formosa,  creamy-white. 

Goliah,  white. 

Golden-clustered  Yellow,  golden- 
yellow. 

King,  rose. 

Lucidum,  white. 

Nonpareil,  rosy-pink. 

Pilot,  bright  rose. 

Queen  of  England,  blush. 

[We  saw  the  winning  stands  of  the  flowers  exhibited  at  the  last  show^ 
above^referred  to,  and  such  larg^-sized  ones  we  never  saw  near  equalled 
elsewhere.  They  appeared  at  a  distance  like  iine-sized  Dahlia  blooms. 
—Conductor.] 

BBIEF  KEMAEKS. 

On  judoino  Tulips. — Our  respected  fk'iend  Mr.  Slater,  of  Man- 
chesteT;  has  &voured  our  readers  with  many  valuable  articles  on  the 


Babelais,  reddish-carmine. 

Two  coloured  Incurved,  red  and 

yellow. 
Vesta,  white. 
"Warden,  orange. 

Refiexed  Flowers, 

Annie  Salter,  yellow. 
Cloth  of  Gold,  golden-yellow. 
General  Marceau,  buff. 
Madame  Hardy,  white, 
!(^hidias,  rose  and  white. 
Princess  Marie,  rose, 
Sydenham,  light- red -crimson. 
Temple  de  Salomon,  bright  yellow 
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Tvlip ;  mnd  in  a  cotninuiiicatioii  iu  the  Midland  Flcrht  lie  remarks  on 
tlie  judging  of  Tulips,  that  he  found  it  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to 
fmn^exij  pudge  thoie  Tulips  which  had  stained  bottoms^  narrow  petals^ 
and  stained  stamens.  He  proceeds : — '*  Tliis,  to  me,  has  been  a  very 
great  difficulty,  as,  where  marking  has  been  strictly  adhered  to,  many 
a  fine  Tulip  has  been  put  aside,  because  another  lias  been  marked  in  a 
foperior  manner ;  and  it  has  engrossed  my  attention  for  years  how  to 
dmde  the  properties  so  that  each  may  have  a  fair  chance. 

^'  It  18  well  known  that  in  many  localities  stained  bottoms  and  long 
cops  have  frequently  obtained  nearly  the  whole  of  the  priles,  as  the 
^owertj  of  the  exhibitors  would  not  allow  them  to  purchase  those  of 
modem  introduction.  The  disqualifying  of  stained  stamens,  in  some  parts 
of  £iighmd,  is  what  I  cannot  approve,  as  the  stains  frequently  arise 
from  various  causes.  I  have  known  instances  when  the  stamens  have 
beed  perfectly  elean  at  opening,  and  as  the  mass  of  colouring  has  risen, 
they  have  become  discoloured.  This,  I  have  no  doubt,  arises  from  a 
supembondaace  of  colouring  matter,  as  in  flowers  very  clean  the 
stamens  are  perfectly  pure*  There  is  also  another  point  of  importance, 
that  is,  the  base  of  a  bizarre  often,  as  it  ages,  becoities  a  greenish- 
yellow.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  Polyphemus.  Now  I  wish 
to  give  all  flowers  a  chance,  and  I  cannot  see  how  this  is  to  be  done 
unless  the  Tulip  is  divided  into  many  points.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  I  am  an  admirer  of  dirty  Tulips;  &r  from  it — I  like  purity  in 
every  respect;  but  if  accidental  or  natural  causes  produce  these  defects, 
let  every  allowance  consistent  with  a  due  regard  for  those  properties 
which  add  so  much  to  the  beauties  of  the  flower  be  made. 

''  The  result  of  my  deliberations  has  been  to  divide  the  properties  of 
the  Tulip  into  twenty-four  parts,  as  follows : — 

6  points  for  form. 
6        , ,         clean  stamens. 
6        , ,         clean  bottom. 
6        , ,         marking. 

«'  The  defects  of  the  Tulip  as  follows;— 

6  points  to  be  deducted  for  bad  form. 
6  , ,  , ,  bad  bottom. 

6  , ,  , ,  stained  stamens. 

6  , ,  , ,  narrow  petals. 

6  ,,  ,,  long  cup. 

6  , ,  , ,  cloudy  bottom. 

"  By  adhering  to  these  properties,  a  Tulip  having  bad  cup,  bottom, 
and  stained  stamens,  witl,  if  the  petals  are  not  narrow,  have  eighteen 
points  to  gain  in  marking;  but  if  narrow  petals  are  added  to  the  above, 
it  will,  of  ponrse,  be  disqualified  altogether.  This  will  be  better  illus- 
trated by  the  following  details.  Suppose  a  Tulip  have  good  form,  pure 
bottom,  and  clean  stamens,  the  result  will  be  as  follows : — 

6  points  gained  for  form. 
6  ,,  bottom. 

6  , ,  stamens. 
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Thus  it  will  have  the  advantage  in  eighteen  points  for  the  marking  out 
of  the  twenty-four,  which  will  give  it  a  decided  superiority. 

'^  Again,  suppose  a  Tulip  have  good  bottom,  clean  stamens,  long 
cup,  and  narrow  petals : — 

6  points  for  bottom.       6  points  deducted  for  narrow  petals. 
6        , ,        stamens.      6  , ,  long  cup. 

12  12 

This  will  have  twenty-four  points  to  gain  in  marking. 

"  Again,  suppose  a  Tulip  have  good  form,  but  stained  bottom  and 
stamens,  it  will  have  eighteen  points  to  gain  in  marking. 

'^  Again,  suppose  a  Tulip  have  good  cup  and  bottom,  and  tingcnl 
stamens,  it  will  have  eighteen  points  to  gain  in  marking. 

"  Again,  suppose  a  Tulip  have  good  bottom,  long  cup,  and  clean 
stamens,  it  will  have  eighteen  points  to  gain  in  marking. 

*'  Again,  suppose  a  Tulip  have  good  form  and  slightly  tinged  under- 
stamens,  similar  to  Captain  White,  alias  San  Joe,  this  Tulip  only 
showing  stains  in  three  petals,  it  will  consequently  have  fifteen  points 
to  gain  in  marking. 

*'  Again,  suppose  a  Tulip  have  long  cup,  bad  bottom  and  stamens,  it 
has  no  good  properties  about  it;  the  whole  twenty-four  points  are 
swallowed  up  by  its  defects,  and  therefore  it  must  be  disqualified  alto- 
gether. 

^^  Again,  suppose  a  Tulip  have  good  form,  clean  stamens,  but  cloudy 
bottom,  it  will  have  eighteen  points  to  gain  in  marking. 

'^  Again,  suppose  a  Tulip  have  good  form,  stained  stamens,  and 
cloudy  bottom,  it  will  have  eighteen  points  to  gain  in  marking. 

"  There  are  many  Tulips  with  cloudy  bottoms,  that  is,  not  a  pure 
white,  but  similar  in  colour  to  what  is  termed  French  white.  These 
cannot  be  classed  as  pure.  Of  this  class  is  Gibbons*  Lady  Flora 
Hastings,  exhibited  at  Manchei^ter  under  the  name  of  Sable  Monarch. 

"  I  have  briefly  endeavoured  to  lay  down  a  standard,  and  trust  that 
any  defects  which  may  be  found  in  it  will  be  charitably  reviewed.  I 
do  not  profess  to  be  infallible;  but  having  experienced  much  difHculty 
in  judging,  upon  various  occasion^:,  I  was  determined  to  get  to  some 
conclusion  as  to  what  number  of  points  each  defect  in  a  Tulip  ought  to 
have.  I  know  it  is  a  ticklish  subject  to  lay  down  rules  that  shall  please 
every  one,  but  I  have  duly  considered  the  matter  for  nearly  three 
years,  and  I  now  give  the  result  of  my  deliberations.  Upon  a  careful 
perusal  of  them,  I  think  they  will  b^  considered  as  equitable,  giving 
points  for  certain  properties,  and  that  marking  in  a  bad-formed,  &c., 
flower  shall  not  take  precedence  of  one  that  has  three-fourths  of  the 


essentials  of  one." 


Gix>XTNiAS  AND  Gesnerias. — Thesc  fine  plants  have  been  found  to 
flourish  in  a  most  striking  manner  in  a  compost  of  the  following  mate- 
rials :  equal  parts  of  half- rotted  beech  leaves  and  good  peat  soil,  with  a 
small  portion  of  mellow  turfy-loam,  and  a  good  portion  of  the  usual 
white  (or  silver)  sand ;  also  some  well-rotted  cow-dung,  and  a  sprinkling 
of  bits  of  charcoal.     A  free  drainage  is  always  essential,  and  to  have 
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plenty  of  root-room.  They  do  best  placed  near  the  glass,  and  having 
wamith  at  the  roots ;  also  to  be  shaded  from  hot  sun,  or  the  leaves  will 
crumple,  and  have  a  brown  hue.  As  soon  as  potted,  they  should  be 
placed  in  a  hot-bed  frame  of  gentle  heat,  or  in  a  stove  where  they  can 
have  warmth  at  the  roots.  When  gp*owth  has  commenced,  they  will 
require  proportionate  air,  to  prevent  them  being  drawn  up  weakly. 
They  require  a  liberal  supply  of  water  and  a  damp  atmosphere  till  the 
blossoms  are  nearly  opening ;  then  they  may  be  placed  near  the  glass, 
on  a  shelf,  in  the  g^reenhouse,  &c. ;  but  avoid  watering  over  the  leaves 
at  all  times,  and,  instead,  water  around  the  pots,  Ac.,  to  obtain  a  moist 
atmosphere. 

The  Horticultural  Society's  Schedule,  (Sec,  for  1851. — We 
are  informed  that  a  sort  of  combination  has  been  attempted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rebuking  practically  the  Council  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
for  some  changes  made  in  the  schedule  connected  with  the  exhibitions 
for  1851. 

As  to  the  reduction  of  amount  of  prizes  for  any  given  things,  they 
will  expose  to  the  world  who  f^hows  for  honour  and  who  for  the  sake  of 
money.  Although  some  exhibitors  have  agreed  to  abstain  from 
showing,  they  do  not  all  combine,  and  tlie  show  will  not  be  less  in 
quantity  than  those  of  old. 

Showing  Carnations  on  their  plants  is  another  regulation  which  some 
of  the  exhibitors  object  to,  and  we  can  fully  appreciate  the  reasons 
alleged  for  their  objections,  but  the  proposal  for  one  and  all  to  abstain 
has  equally  failed.  One  obstinate  gentleman  thinks  a  stage  of  Car- 
nations and  Picotees  on  their  plants  far  more  beautiful  than  blooms  in 
a  box,  and  he  intends  doing  tiLs  best.  As  specimens,  the  judges  will 
have  to  look  at  tliem  as  they  would  if  the  plants  were  on  their  own 
stage.  A  man  grows  them  on  cards,  and  he  does  not  cut  off  and  throw 
away  a  bloom  for  a  split  pod.  The  presence  of  a  run  petal  or  a  split 
pod  does  not  affect  the  beauty  of  a  plant,  and  perhaps  most  of  the  pots 
could  be  shown  with  three  or  four  blooms,  neatly  carded,  to  set  them 
off  to  advantage,  as  (hey  would  appear  in  their  own  grounds;  perhaps 
with  one  or  two  of  the  blooms  in  a  pot  so  split  as  to  disqualify  a  cut 
flower.  But  let  the  Horticultural  Society  be  careful  of  the  judges 
employed,  and  be  also  equally  careful  how  they  are  instructed,  because 
they  must  not  apply  to  the  blooms  on  their  own  plants  the  rules  adopted 
for  showing  in  a  stand  or  box.  We .  have  heard  one  who  fancies  he  is 
to  be  a  judge  say  he  will  disqualify  every  collection  if  he  can  find  a 
split  pod ;  whereas,  to  show  a  stage  of  them  as  they  should  be  shown, 
all  the  flowers  should  be  retained.  The  removal  of  all  those  that  have 
split  pods  would  make  the  plants  look  meagre  and  short  of  flowers,  a 
result  which  some  of  the  opponents  of  the  new  system  say  is  ''  devoutly 
to  he  wished." — o.  o. 

Blue-flowered  Htdrakoeas. — My  plants  are  kept  in  a  cold 
pit  frame  near  the  glass  during  winter,  just  saved  from  frost.  The  last 
week  in  February,  or  first  week  in  March,  I  proceed  to  pot  them  for 
bloom.  The  compost  I  use  b  what  I  have  grown  my  Cucumbers  in 
the  preceding  year,  which  consists  of  half  the  quantity  of  g^ood  loam,  a 
quarter  of  good  spit  dung  from  an  old  Cucumber  or  Melon  bed,  and  a 
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quarter  of  decayed  leaves.  This  mixture  I  lay  in  tlie  compost  yard  for 
use.  Tiie  Hydrangeas  I  bloom  in  a  sixteenth-siztid  pot ;  I  divest  tiie 
roots  of  the  old  mould.  From  those  plants  I  intend  to  produce  blue 
flowers,  I  cut  off  the  long  fibrous  roots,  reducing  the  ball  to  the  size  of 
a  thirty-two  sized  pot.  I  take  one  ounce  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and,  with  a 
quill  or  strong  feather,  I  touch  the  roots  of  two  plants  all  over.  The 
remaining  oil  of  vitriol  I  mix  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  mould  to 
pot  two  plants.  When  I  have  potted  them,  I  place  them  in  ashed  or 
some  sheltered  situation  for  three  or  four  weeks,  until  they  have  made 
Hew  roots ;  then  I  place  them  in  a  fi)rcing-house,  and  take  especial 
care  not  to  let  them  droop  for  want  of  water.  The  above  method  I 
have  practised  with  success  for  upwards  of  twenty  years.  The  flowers 
are  equally  as  large  as  those  that  are  pink,  and  of  a  flne  blue. — 
Scnex, 

Propagation  op  Cape  Hsaths. — ^In  reading  over  the  January 
Number,  I  was  much  satisfied  on  seeing  how  to  grow  this  lovely  class 
of  plants,  and  I  should  be  additionally  obliged  by  a  few  remarks  on 
(heir  propagation,  and  the  Epacris  too.  Last  August  1  triled  to  strike 
some  cuttings  in  a  bark-bed,  under  bell-glasses,  but  without  desired 
success,  having  only  raised  one  or  two. 

I  am  desirous  to  know  the  entire  routine  as  to  their  increase  by 
cuttings,  &c.  Will  pounded  free-stone  do  to  insert  them  in  ? — (No.) 
What  is  silver-sand,  which  I  see  some  cultivators  recommend  F-^lThe 
wliite  sharp  sand  usually  sold  at  the  shops.) — An  Admirer, 

POttino  Plants. — The  season  is  now  approaching  when  greenhouse 
plants,  Ac.j  commence  growth,  and  require  in  most  eitses  to  be  re- 
potted. If  any  of  the  soil  looks  black  and  wet,  and  tlie  pot  feels  mbre 
than  usually  heavy,  there  is  something  wrong.  There  is  a  soil  which 
is  good  for  almost  every  kind  of  greenhouse  plant:  loam,  with  tlie 
turf  roUed  m  it,  decayed  cow-dung,  leaf-mould,  peat-earth,  chopped 
small,  or  rubbed  through  a  very  coarse  sieve,  and  road  sand,  equal 
quantities  of  each  ;  it  will  do  fbr  everything.  If  Heaths  are  grow  n, 
then  treble  the  quantity  of  peat-earth,  and  not  alter  the  others,  so  that 
it  would  be  one  of  each  of  the  others  and  three  of  peat-earth,  instead 
of  one  all  round. 

In  moving  a  plant  from  one  pot  to  another  take  care  that  the  plant 
be  not  sunk  in  the  least  more  in  the  new  pot  than  it  was  in  the  old 
one,  and  see  that  the  compost,  well  mixed  up,  is  made  to  go  down 
nicely  all  round  the  ball  of  roots,  &c.— -4  Practitioner, 

Jasminum  NUDiFLORtJM. — The  flowers  appear  before  the  leaves. 
The  end  of  thefive-i>arted  corolla  is  nearly  the  size  of  a  shilling  when 
fully  open.  Of  a  bright  yellow  colour.  It  is  perfectly  hardy ;  and 
blooms  against  a  wall,  this  season,  as  early  as  February.  In-doors  it 
will  bloom  all  winter,  by  introducing  the  plants  in  succession. 

DiALYTRA  8PECTABILI8. — This  Very  beautiful  Fumaria- like  flowering 
plant,  with  its  large  gracefully  pendant  rosy  pink  flowers,  makes  a  most 
charming  plant  for  the  bed  in  a  flower-garden.  I  tried  it  last  summer 
with  perfect  success  ;  it  o'ught  to  be  in  every  one.  I  had  good  plants 
put  out  the  first  week  in  May. — A  Country  Cvrate^  Somerset. 

Cloth  op  Gold  Kose. — In  ortlep  to  induce  this  very  superb  ro«e 
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lo  bloom  more  freely  and  vigorouslj,  it  was  bndded  upon  a  Crimson 
BoamuUy  and  the  result  proved  highly  satisfactory,  both  in  quantity 
and  in  site  of  flowers.  The  Crimson  Boursault  may  be  procured  at  a 
■Dnll  cost,  and  it  may  be  worked  upon  the  coming  season. 

HlOHBUBT  AKD    NORTH    LoNDON    HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY   WaS 

6stabli«hed  last  year  (1850),  and  the  number  of  members  now  amounts 
to  abont  two  hundred,  comprising  a  great  number  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  the  locality ;  and  it  is  calculated  the  number  will  be  doubled 
thia  aaaaon.  The  Society  distributed  225/.  19^.  in  prizes,  at  its  two 
eshibttions,  the  past  summer.  Three  exhibitions  are  to  be  held  this 
year,  and  to  take  place  the  day  afler  the  Royal  Botanic  Regent's  Park 
meelingi.  It  is  highly  creditable  to  the  Society,  and  we  doubt  not  but 
tbey  will  have  all  their  expectations  more  than  realized.  Why  may 
not  the  nobility,  gentry,  florists,  <&c.,  of  the  Eastern  side  of  London^ 
emulate  those  of  the  other  quarters  of  the  Metropolis? 

Ipousa  HoRSFALLiiK. — In  a  recent  number,  a  correspondent  solicits 
instniction  how  to  propagate  this  splendid  blooming  hothouse  climber. 
If  the  following  method  be  practised,  success  will  certainly  be  realized* 
The  Iponuea  insignis  is  a  vigorous  grower,  and  can  be  purchased  at  a 
eheap  rate  at  most  of  the  general  nurseries.  The  /.  Horsfallico,  grafted 
upon  stocks  of  the  above,  readily  take,  and  progress  admirably  afler- 
waids.  The  operation  is  as  follows,  and  March  is  the  best  period  for 
its  being  done.  Cut  the  stock  down  near  to  the  earth,  having  the  cut 
left  sloping  upwards ;  then  cut  the  piece  (scion)  to  be  grafted  In  the 
stocktso  that  the  slope  is  downwards;  slit  the  stock  a  little  downwards 
and  the  scion  upwards,  fitting  the  two  together  by  the  tongue,  and 
baving  the  bark  of  each  to  fit  exactly  at  the  sides.  Tliis  being  done, 
tie  securely  together,  and  clay  the  parts  over.  After  this  operation^ 
plunge  the  pot  in  a  hot-bed  frame,  bark  pit,  or  similar  bottom  heat, 
and  cover  over  with  a  bell-glass ;  if  several,  a  hand-glass  will  answer. 
Attention  to  watering  will  be  required,  and  the  grafl  will  soon  unite* 
As  it  pushes,  air  must  g^dually  be  admitted,  till  the  graft  is  properly 
inured.  The  /.  insignis  strikes  freely  by  cuttings,  so  that  the  tops 
which  are  cut  off,  being  struck,  stocks  will  be  obtained  for  grafting 
purposes,^— ^  Nobleman*s  Gardetier. 

Blooming  HrAciNTHS. — The  secret  of  successfully  blooming  the 
Hyacinth  is  in  having  the  roots  in  advance  of  the  flowor-stem  and 
leaves.  Thus,  other  things  being  equal,  the  sooner  that  bulbs  intended 
for  forcing  or  merely  g^wing  in  the  greenhouse  or  window  in  winter 
and  sprii^  are  potted  in  the  autumn,  and  slightly  covered  and  plunged, 
the  better  they  will  succeed.  The  heat  in  the  ground  is,  upon  an 
average,  higher  than  the  atmospheric,  and  thus  roots  are  formed  plenti- 
fully before  there  is  much  expansion  of  leaves ;  so  that  there  is  no  want 
qf  nourishment  for  the  JUnoer-stems  and  leaves  when  free  growth  takes 
l^ace.  The  same  rule  applies  to  those  grown  in  glasses.  It  is  a 
general  property  of  roots  to  court  darkness,  and  shun  light.  Lately  I 
noticed  a  gpreat  many  Hyacinths  in  rows,  in  glasses  in  windows,  just 
beginning  to  g^w,  while  several  were  rotting  and  moulding  at  their 
base.  This  casualty  might  have  been  prevented  by  not  allowing  the 
water  to  touch  either  the  bidb  or  the  roots,  until  the  latter  were  one- 
third  of  an  inch  in  length.     The  water  should  be  changed,  too,  every 
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fourth  day,  and  on  each  occasion  two  or  three  bits  of  charcoal  be  put 
into  the  water  of  each  glass. 

Beddfno  Plants. — All  the  most  showy  and  long-blooming  plants 
which  are  the  brightest  ornaments  of  our  flower-gardens,  are  now 
known  as  the  class  of  bedding  plants,  and  many  of  the  nurserymen's 
catalogues  now  contain  lists  of  them  under  that  section  of  flowers.  I 
propose  from  time  to  time  to  give  a  descriptive  account  of  all  the  best, 
with  their  peculiar  treatment,  throughout  the  year. 

There  is  one  lovely  blooming  tribe,  viz.,  the  Bodvabdias,  which, 
when  properly  managed,  merit  a  place  in  every  flower-garden,  either* 
in  patches  of  three  or  four  plants,  or  in  small  beds.  I  possess  the  fol- 
lowing kinds — B.  tryphylla,  Jacquinea,  glabra,  mollissima,  splendens, 
angustifolia,  laevigata,  venusta,  strigulosa,  aurantia,  bicolor,  leiantha, 
longiflora,  and  stricta.  All  these  kinds  are  very  handsome  flowering 
plants.  The  flowers  are  of  a  fine  scarlet,  crimson,  red,  orange,  &c., 
and  in  shape  like  the  Trumpet  Honeysuckle,  of  various  sizes,  and  the 
blossoms  are  produced  in  clusters  of  from  six  to  twenty  in  each  head, 
and  some  plants  which  I  have  a  bed  of  produced  this  season  thirty-five 
clusters  or  heads  of  flowers  upon  each.  The  original  species  is  a  native 
of  Mexico,  and  is  usually  kept  in  the  greenhouse  in  this  country,  but  I 
am  of  opinion  that  it  and  the  entire  varieties  above  named  may  be 
found  as  hardy  as  the  old  Fuchsia  coccinea,  and  stand  our  winters  in 
this  part  of  the  world.  It  will,  however,  be  necessary  to  have  them 
planted  where  they  will  have  a  very  dry  subsoil,  and  likewise  to  have 
protection  in  winter  over  the  roots,  by  means  of  leaves,  tan,  or  some- 
thing of  this  nature.  I  purpose  trying  my  beds  of  plants  the  next 
winter,  and  the  result  shall  be  forwarded  you.  I  have  grown  them  in 
beds  and  in  patches  for  the  last  several  years,  and  have  ascertained  that 
the  plants  must  be  of  two  or  three  years*  growth  before  they  become 
bushy  enough  to  make  a  show  for  a  bed.  Plants  calculated  to  answer 
the  purpose  may  be  obtained  of  the  nurserymen  at  a  reasonable  charge. 
The  same  plants  will  successively  answer  for  the  length  of  an  age,  and 
Id  each  season  increase  in  size  and  beauty. 

The  plan  I  adopt  in  the  culture  of  these  plants  is  the  following : — 
The  soil  of  the  bed  is  composed  of  good  rich  loam,  well  manured  with 
rotten  leaves,  a  portion  of  old  hot-bed  dung,  and  charcoal  dust,  with  an 
addition  of  river  sand.  Previous  to  laying  in  the  compost,  I  had  the 
bottom  of  the  bed  covered  to  the  depth  of  three  inches  with  some  small 
gravel  stones,  upon  which  I  had  the  compost  about  eight  inches  deep, 
the  surface  being  raised  above  the  walk  and  grass  verge  four  inches. 
The  first  week  in  May  I  turn  out  the  plants  with  balls  entire,  except  a 
careful  loosening  of  the  outre  fibres.  I  place  them  in  the  bed,  the 
tallest  in  the  centre,  and  lowest  at  the  outer  row,  and  so  close  that  the 
plants  furnish  a  covering  to  the  bed,  and  when  in  bloom  appear  a  mass 
of  flowers.  I  place  the  plant  so  low  in  the  soil  that  the  top  of  the  ball 
is  about  an  inch  below  the  surface  of  the  bed.  Afler  planting,  and 
before  watering,  I  place  from  four  to  six  sticks  round  each,  and  to  them 
secure  the  branches ;  then  water  freely.  The  watering  is  repeated  fre- 
quently during  the  summer  season,  and  the  plants  most  amply  repay 
for  the  attention,  nothing  exceeding  the  delicate,  splendid  appearance 
of  the  flowers,  which  continue  from  June  till  November. 
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The  plants  grown  in  the  greenhouse  attain  the  height  of  two  feet  or 
upwards,  but  in  -the  open  bed  they  do  not  exceed  more  than  eighteen 
inebes  (generally  about  twelve).  The  plants  being  allowed  to  root  or 
^MFead  without  obstniction,  become  bushy,  instead  of  being  drawn  up 
weakly.  Early  in  November  I  take  up  the  plants  from  the  bed,  and 
repot  them  into  the  same  kind  of  soil,  well  draining  the  pots,  and  being 
careful  to  have  fine  soil  to  shake  in  among  the  fibrous  roots.  I  have 
also  kept  the  plants  through  winter  by  having  them  planted  in  a 
Mignonette  box,  closely  together.  In  both  instances  I  keep  them  in 
winter  in  a  cool  frame,  sunk  below  the  surface  of  the  surrounding 
ground,  in  which  for  the  last  two  winters  they  have  kept  well.  I  only 
give  wmter  in  winter  just  to  keep  the  soil  moist. 

They  are  readily  propagated  by  cutting  the  roots  into  pieces  of  an 
inch  long,  laying  them  flat  on  the  soil,  covering  them  half  an  inch,  and 
placing  the  pot  in  a  hot- bed  frame,  <&c.,  and  they  quickly  push  roots 
and  shoots.  A  bed  of  mixed  sorts  is  most  interesting. — An  Amateur 
Floruit  St.  John' 9  Wood. 

Watering  Plants  in  Pots. — An  excess  of  water  is  injurious,  and, 
persevered  in,  death  soon  follows.  This  has  especially  to  be  guarded 
against  during  winter  with  the  more  delicate  tribes;  but  it  often 
happens  that  the  opposite,  extreme  is  fallen  into,  and,  as  I  have  seen, 
during  even  the  present  mild  winter,  in  one  nursery  establishment,  vast 
numbers  have  perished  by  drought.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
immediately  the  soil  becomes  so  dry  that  the  fibrous  roots  cannot 
absorb  moisture  from  it,  the  supply  of  food  is  cut  off,  and  the  plant 
suffers  immediately,  and  death  soojt  ensues.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  the  Heaths  and  other  simWar  Jine-rooted  plants.  This  state  of 
dryness  should  not  be  permitted  to  occur,  particularly  during  the 
growing  season.  When  water,  however,  is  given,  always  let  there  be 
sufficient  to  moisten  all  the  ball  of  soil;  and  do  not  give  another 
watering  till  there  is  reason  to  suppose  nearly  all  the  moisture  is 
absorbed. — An  Old  PrcLctitiotier. 

Out-door  Treatment  of  Nympu^ea  cgerulea. — During  the  sum- 
mer of  1849,  my  plant,  a  seedling,  was  planted  in  a  tub,  and  placed 
about  ten  inches  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water  in  an  uncovered  tank. 
It  withstood  the  severity  of  the  following  winter,  and  made  fresh  leaves 
next  May.  Last  year  it  grew  luxuriantly,  but  did  not  flower.  It  lost 
its  leaves  from  frost  last  October.  I  examined  it  yesterday ;  the  caudex 
is  quite  plump  and  healthy,  and  I  expect  it  to  flower  this  season.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  tank  in  which  it  grows  oc- 
cupies a  semicircular  recess,  and  is  screened  from  the  north,  east,  and 
west  by  a  wall  twelve  feet  in  height.  A  terrace  walk  passes  the  front 
of  the  recess  which  is  open  to  the  south.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore, 
that  the  plant  has  a  favourable  situation.  In  the  same  tank  I  have 
also  Limnocharis  Humboldtii,  Agapanthus  umbellatus,  Villarsia 
nymphseoides,  Aponogeton  distachyon,  Calla  sethiopica,  Mimulus 
rivularis,  Acorns  Calamus,  and  the  white  and  yellow  Water  Lilies. 
All  these  flourish  satisfactorily.  A  thermometer,  whose  bulb  rested 
on  the  tub,  indicated  38°  when  ice  an  inch  thick  covered  the  sur- 
fiuie.  I  placed  it  in  the  same  situation  this  morning,  and  it  reg^ 
tered  41°.    My  supply  of  water  is  by  no  means  constant,  the  crown  of 
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the  plant  being  sometimes  no  more  than  three  incbes  below  the  8ur&ce ; 
Imt  the  depth  at  which  such  plants  should  be  placed  is  best  regulated 
by  the  length  of  the  leaf-stalks.  I  consider  ten  inches  a  very  good 
depth.  I  should  like  to  try  many  of  our  stove  aquatics  out  of  doors, 
more  especially  Victoria  regia.  I  imagine  that  they  are  in  reality  not 
half  so  tender  as  people  expect.  An  aquatic  is  not  subjected  to  extreme 
heats  and  colds,  like  a  common  plant ;  the  temperature  of  the  water 
being  more  uniform  than  that  of  the  air. — Edward  Morse,  Albury  Park^ 

Victoria  regia. — Perhaps  it  is  not  sufficiently  known  that  the  old 
specimens  of  this  plant  have  died  out,  during  the  winter,  at  KJew,  Sion, 
Chatsworth,  and  other  places ;  and  that  it,  therefore,  appears  to  be  little 
more  than  an  annual.  Those  who  cultivate  it  should,  consequently, 
secure  a  succession  plant  or  two,  from  seed,  each  autumn.-^-B,  k. 

As  you  despair  of  seeing  the  Royal  Water  Lily  cultivated  in  this 
country  with  success,  without  artificial  heat  being  applied,  perhaps  you 
will  excuse  the  liberty  I  take  in  offering  an  6plnion.  There  are  hot 
springs  in  various  countries ;  and  having  seen  at  Bath,  some  years  since, 
one  in  constant  use,  with  a  running  stream  about  the  temperature  of 
1 10^  when  first  issuing  from  the  ground,  where  would  be  the  difficulty 
of  conveying  this  water  into  a  tank  (of  course  with  a  covered  roof)  of 
any  size  that  might  be  required  for  this  noble  plant  ?  About  twenty 
miles  from  the  above  city  are  coal  mines,  which  could  not  be  worked 
without  the  constant  employment  of  a  steam-engine  to  clear  them  firom 
the  water,  which  I  saw  running  to  waste  by  the  side  of  the  road, 
smoking  hot.  Might  not  this  be  conveyed  into  a  reservoir  for  thf) 
same  purpose  ?  Perhaps  the  same  idea  may  have  engaged  the  f^ttentioa 
of  some  of  your  scientific  readers,  and,  if  so,  will  occasion  a  more  pro- 
fitable dissertation  than  many  subjects  of  less  interest  (at  lenst,  in  the 
opinion  of  gardeners)  which  occupy  the  attention  of  the  public. — v% 
{Gardener*s  Chronicle), 

PoiNSETTiA  rui>CH£RRiMA. — In  R  rccent  number  I  observed  a 
strong  recommendation  of  this  very  showy  plant;  its  large  crimson 
heads  forming  so  ornamental  an  object.  It  is  not  usually  grown  well, 
becoming  either  long  and  weakly,  or  if  cut  in,  and  side  shoots  are 
allowed  to  grow,  the  heads  of  showy  bracts  are  always  siuall.  Th<) 
best  mode  of  treatment  is  when  its  bloom  is  over  to  cut  the  plmit  down 
to  the  lowest  three  buds,  and  gradually  withhold  water,  so  as  to  give  \% 
a  two  months'  season  of  rest  in  the  greenhouse,  keeping  the  soil  ne^ly 
dry.  Then  re-pot  it,  carefully  taking  away  as  much  of  the  ball  of  soU 
as  you  can  without  damaging  the  roots.  Use  a  compost  of  year-old 
turfy-loam,  well-decomposed  dung,  and  rough  peat,  in  equ^l  portions, 
A  free  drainage  of  rough  materials,  and  plenty  of  rootTroomiy  Ri^ 
essentials.  Then  place  it  in  the  stove  or  hot-bed  frame,  til}  it  has 
pushed  shoots  six  inches  long ;  then  remove  it  to  a  cooler,  airy  siiuRf 
tion,  so  that  it  prevents  its  being  drawu  up.  N^ver  stop  tb^  leads,  ao4 
the  heads  of  bloom  will  be  fine.  I  am  a  market  nurserymi^n  iq  LoudPR  I 
I  have  the  advantage  of  plenty  of  stable  dung,  and  therefore  mR^a  ^ 
number  of  hut-beds.  I  find  this  plant  succeeds  the  best  when  pliinged 
in  a  bed  of  this  sort.  I  force  it  in  winter,  and  hiive  a  large  nuniber  qi 
them  in  splendid  show  from  January  to  Apri}.  My  pilots  f|re  rolHi«!t» 
about  two  or  three  feet  high. — Aoiom, 
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CULTURE  OF  NELUMBIUMS. 

BT  KSWENSIfl. 

Having  some  time  back  suggested  to  your  readers  the  experiment  of 
grrowing  tender  aquatics  in  warm-water  tanks,  and  observing  that  a  cor^ 
respondent  has  been  distributing  seeds  of  Nelumbium  luteum,  I  think 
a  hint  on  the  mode  of  raising  that  and  the  East  Indian  N.  speciosum 
Biay  not  be  amiss,  as,  without  such  instruction,  probably  not  one  per- 
son in  fifty  of  those  who  have  received  seeds  will  rear  the  plant.  For 
some  reason  or  other,  probably  to  preaerve  a  seed  whieh^  by  sinking  in 
deep  water,  or  being  buried  in  mud,  is  exposed  to  many  casualties,  the 
seed*  of  J^elumbium  are  furnished  with  an  exceedingly  hard  eoat,  which 
•as  long  as  it  remains  uninjured  resists  all  soaking,  whether  in  cold  or 
warm  water.  In  order  to  induce  them  to  vegetate  in  any  reasonable 
time,  it  b  necessary  to  file  the  blunt  end  of  the  seed,  until  it  just  yields 
to  the  pressure  of  the  mul.  Thus  prepared,  the  seed  should  be  thrown 
into  a  pan  of  water,  the  temperature  of  which  is  not  above  70^.  When 
firat  sown  it  sinks,  but  in  the  course  of  forty-eight  hours  it  will  begin 
to  push,  and  as  soon  as  the  seed-leaves  have  protruded  a  few  inches,  the 
jonng  plant  rises  to  the  surfiice,  where  its  leaves  expand,  and  it  floats. 
In  a  short  time  it  throws  down  a  runner,  much  like  that  of  a  straw* 
berry,  which  descends  to  seek  the  mud.  This  runner  throws  out  roots,^ 
aod  sends  up  a  leaf,  and  from  its  extremity  a  similar  ruaner  again 
deaoends,  and  again  another,  each  rooting  and  throwing  up  its  leaf, 
until  at  length  the  plant  reaches  the  mud,  when  it  fakes  root,  and 
begins  to  produce  strong  leaves.  The  best  method  is  to  sow  the  seed 
in  a  pan  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  deep,  having  four  or  five  inches  of 
stiff  mud  at  the  bottom.  It  is  useless,  aiid  prolMtbly  would  be  injurious, 
to  cover  the  seed  with  earth;  those  which  I  tried  to  plant  In  this 
manner  invariably  came  up  and  floated,  and,  if  effectually  buried,  the 
aeed  would  most  likely  deoay.  Nelumbium  luteum  seems  to  delight 
nearly  in  the  same  treatment  as  its  East  Indian  relations,  and  the  rich 
decfi  velvet  green  of  its  leaves  form  a  beautiful  contrast  to  the  bluish- 
whke  of  tliat  species.  I  have  not  seen  its  flower,  but  understand  that 
it  resembles  N.  speciosum  in  everything  but  colour. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  aquatics,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  that 
Nymphea  lotus  g^ows  very  fVeely  from  seeds,  if  they  are  allowed  to 
seed  themselves  in  the  water  when  ripe,  and  this  is  the  best  way  of  pre- 
serving the  species ;  they  come  up  in  the  following  spring,  and  flower 
in  the  summer.  The  old  roots  are  veiy  apt  to  perish.  Nelumbium 
luteum  and  l^ymphsea  cosrulea  will  probably  prove  the  hardiest  of  all 
the  tender  water  plants ;  but  collectors  must  distinguish  between  thet 
true  N.  oserulea,  a  very  strong  and  luxuriant  growing  sweet-scented 
species,  and  N.  stellata,  a  small,  elegant  plant,  much  more  tender.  1 
fear,  however,  that  this  caution  is  almost  needless,  and  that  N.  stellata 
haa  disappeared  from  our  colleotionsw  The  remark  may,  nevertheless, 
induoe  some  one  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  possess  it  to  cherish  the 
delicate  stranger,  and  give  it  the  attention  which  its  tropical  nature 
requires.  It  is  a  native  of  Malabar.  N.  codrulea  is  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 


{  TTENTION  is  now  requisite  lo  .« 
i)iiftntities  of  plants,  seiils,  Ac,  i 
preparation  for  the  summer  display.  Plana  of  flower-  'i^" 
gardeaa,  &v.,  should  be  sketched  on  paper,  and  the  appropriate  regu- 
latioDs  for  future  anungement  and  plants  required  be  put  down  ;  this 
attention  is  of  much  assistance. 

m  THE  FLOWiUt   OABDEN. 

Last  month  waa  the  beat  time  for  grafting  shrubs,  ornamental  kinds 
of  treea,  as  Thorn.s,  Limes,  &c.,  but  any  late'gTOwiog  kinds  omitted 
may  atill  be  done,  such  aa  Rhododendrons,  &c. 

AnntMls,  hardy,  such  as  Clarkia,  Nemophila,  Larkspur,  &c.,  may 
atiU  be  sown  in  the  open  bed.  Seeds  of  Biennials,  loo,  should  now  be 
sown  in  beds,  such  as  Hollyhocks,  Sweet  Williams,  Scabious,  Canter- 
bury Bells,  &c.  Also  seeds  of  Perennials,  aa  Phloxes,  Campanulas, 
&C.  Finisli  planting  out  Biennials  and  Perennials,  and  dividing  large 
patches  of  border  plants.  Hollyhocks  must  be  put  in  immediately ; 
water  them  as  soon  as  planted.  Xewly-budded  Irees,  that  is  those 
budded  last  season,  should  be  looked  over,  and  if  any  portion  of  the 
stock  be  pushing  shoots,  they  must  be  riibbcd  off,  so  that  the  entire 
strength  should  go  to  the  new  shoot  engrafted. 

Ac  RICH  LAB  .—Give  air  freely  on  all  suitable  occasions,  to  prevent 
the  flower-stems  being  drawn  up  weakly.  The  blossoms  will  soon  be 
opening ;  no  water  must  be  allowed  to  fall  upon  them,  and  they  must 
be  shaded  from  hot  sun.  A  stage  of  shelves  enclosed  in  a  wooden 
irame,  or  similar  provision,  having  the  bottom  slielf  two  feet  or  so  high, 
and  gradually  rising,  &c.,  is  an  erection  indispensable  to  showing  them 
to  advantage. 

PoLrASTUUSEs,  too,  require  similar  att«ntion  to  the  Auriculas. 
Neither  kinds  should  be  allowed  to  droop  for  want  of  water. 

Pinks. — If  beds  of  them  are  required,  make  them  immediately.  A 
loamy  soil,  made  of  tur&  a  few  inches  thick,  and  well  rotted,  with  an 
equal  portion  of  old  decayed  cow-dung,  is  admirably  adapted  for  their 
growth.  It  should  be  nine  inches  deep,  and  haveagood  drainage  below. 
The  plants  must  be  removed  with  as  much  of  the  ball  of  soil  as  pos- 
sible, and  be  planted  six  inches  apiirt.  High  raised  beds  are  not  bene- 
ficial, except  in  low,  wet  situations.  Autumn-planted  beds  should  be 
top-dressed  with  a  little  rich  soil,  and  the  plants  be  made  firm  in  their 
places ;  a  few  small  sticks  stuck  around  amongst  the  shoots  will  prevent 
twisting  off. 

RARVHCtiLUSEs  and  Aremonies. — When  the  plants  are  risen  an 
inch  or  two  high,  have  the  soil  pressed  closely  around  them  with  the 
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hands,  stopping  up  any  holes  made  by  worms,  &c,  A  top-dressing,  too, 
of  rich  compost,  free  from  wire-worm,  is  very  beneficial.  Often  stir 
up  the  soil  between  the  rows.  Showers  of  rain  are  very  beneficial  for 
their  growth  ;  if  none  fall,  water  with  soft  water  in  the  morning :  well- 
water  is  injurious.  Weak  manure- water  occasionally  poured  between 
the  plants  contributes  to  vigour. 

Tuiiips. — Stir  the  surfiice  of  the  bed  an  inch  deep.  Protect  from 
hailj  FROST,  and  strong  wind.  Keep  the  soil  firm  around  the  stem,  and 
mind  that  water  does  not  lodge  in  the  heart  of  the  plant  where  the 
in&nt  flower  is,  or  it  will  l>e  damaged ;  gently  open  the  leaves,  to  admit 
the  water  to  drain  off. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — If  not  potted  oflT  the  end  of  last  month, 
should  be  done  immediately. 

Hyacinths  should  be  protected  from  frost,  sun,  and  wind ;  secure 
by  tying  to  proper  supports.     Stir  up  the  surface  soil. 

Pansies  in  beds  must  have  the  soil  pressed  around  the  plants,  and  a 
top-dressing  of  rich  soil  an  inch  or  two  thick  will  be  beneficial.  New 
beds  of  them  should  also  be  planted.  A  few  sticks  among  the  shoots 
prevent  them  being  twisted. 

Chrysanthemums. — Strike  cuttings,  or  pot  off  rooted  suckers.  (See 
articles  in  our  present  number.) 

Roses. — Now  plant  out  the  tender  China  and  Tea,  or  Bourbons,  &c. 

IN  THE  FOBOma  FBAME.' 

Balsams,  Cockscombs,  Globe  Amaianthuses,  &c.,  that  require 
potting  off,  or  repotting,  should  be  duly  attended  to ;  also  Thunberg^, 
Browallias,  Lobelias,  Brachycoma,  Ac.  Seedling  Fuchsias,  Verbenas, 
Petunias,  &c.,  should  be  potted  off  singly.  Dahlias,  too,  should  be 
placed  so  as  not  to  be  drawn  up  weakly.  Achimenes  must  be  potted 
off  singly.  (See  articles  on  culture  in  previous  numbers.)  Tender 
Annusds,  as  Stocks,  Zinnias,  &c.,  should  be  placed  in  a  cool  frame  or 
pit,  to  prevent  them  l>eing  drawn  up  weakly.  Where  it  is  practicable 
to  prick  out,  such  as  Stocks,  Asters,  &c.,  upon  beds,  and  protect  with 
frames,  it  should  be  done ;  it  gives  a  robust  growth  to  them.  Cuttings 
of  Fuchsias,  Petunias,  Verbenas,  and  many  other  greenhouse  plants, 
should  now  be  put  off.  Toung  plants  of  Fuchsias,  now  procured,  if 
six  inches  high,  will  make  fine  ones  for  shows  in  summer. 

IN  THE  GBHEKHGUSE,  A^o. 

Admit  all  the  air  possible.  Re-pot  Lobelias,  Tigridias,  Geraniums, 
Verbenas,  and  other  similar  plants  for  beds.  All  other  kinds  of  plants 
requiring  re-potting  should  now  be  done  (see  Compost,  &c.,  in  last 
month's  Calendar).  Such  as  are  straggling,  &c.,  should  be  cut  in,  to 
render  them  bushy.  Pelargoniums  will  require  particular  attention  in 
tjring  up,  watering,  and  fumigating  (if  green  fly  be  perceived) ;  occa- 
sionally give  a  little  manure- water.  (See  articles  on  culture  in  pre- 
vious volume.)  Camellias — when  done  blooming,  examine  the  roots, 
and  if  necessary  re-pot  (see  articles  upon,  for  soil,  &c.) ;  then  place 
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them  in  a  warm  part  of  the  greenhouse  or  forcing-house,  giving  due 
attention  to  watering,  &c.,  till  the  wood  is  firm  and  tlower-buds  are  set ; 
thej  may  then  be  removed  to  a  cool  pit,  so  as  to  be  gradually  hardened 
by  more  air,  «&c.  Japan  Lilies  flourish  best  in  peat  soil  and  sand. 
Cinerarias  require  particular  attention ;  pot  or  re-pot  young  seedlings, 
and  fumigate  if  green  fly  appear. 

A  careful  inspection  of  the  greenhouse  plants  should  be  made,  to  see 
which  require  re-potting,  aud  do  it  at  once,  not  waiting  till  some 
general  performance ;  always  attend  to  it  when  it  is  wanted.  Such 
Azaleas  as  have  done  blooming  must  directly  be  re-potted,  and  their 
growth  afresh  be  gently  promoted  in  a  higher  temperature  for  a  short 
time.  Any  required  to  bloom  late  sliould  be  kept  in  a  cool  situation  at 
present. 

Ericas. — Any  requiring  re-potting  should  be  done  directly ;  avoid 
too  large  pots  with  the  less  vigorous  growers,  but  free  growers  will 
require  room  to  extend  in  proportion.  Give  air  freely,  but  avoid 
draughts,  especially  from  east  and  north.  Calceolarias  require  re- 
potting to  have  a  vigorous  bloom. 


CULTURE   OF    FUCHSIA    SERRATTIFOLIA. 

BY  MR.  H.  8TILWELL,  GABDENSR,  FROGMORE,  NEAR  ST.  ALBANS. 

I  HAVE  read  and  heard  many  complaints  of  this  charming  Fuchsia 
being  a  shy  bloomer.  I  do  not  find  it  so  under  my  own  management, 
and  I  therefore  forward  the  particulars  of  the  treatment  pursued. 

In  August  I  strike  my  cuttings^  and  in  doing  so  I  place  them  in  a 
cool  pit,  with  a  glass  over  them.  When  they  are  rooted,  I  pot  them 
into  60-sized  pots,  in  the  following  compost :  three  parts  good  mellow 
fibry-loam,  one  part  of  leaf-mould,  and  one  part  of  good  sand,  having 
them  well  mixed  together.  I  have  a  good  drainage,  which  I  find  to  be 
very  essential  with  this  Fuchsia,  it  being  a  stronger  grower  than  most 
Other  kinds. 

I  have  plants  of  this  Fuchsia  from  nine  inches  to  six  feet  high,  and 
some  of  them  bloomed  from  December  to  February,  and  others  are  now 
in  bloom,  some  of  their  flowers  only  six  inches  from  the  pot  I  bloom 
them  in  16-sized  pots.  Why  they  are  complained  of  and  termed  shy 
bloomers  is,  in  my  opinion,  for  want  of  proper  pot-room  and  a  suitable 
compost. 

When  btishy  plants  are  desired,  I  take  oiT  the  heads,  which  induces 
the  production  of  lateral  shoots,  and  tliey  bloom  in  summer  along  with 
the  other  kinds. 


^^j0i^-^/^sg^mJ 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  INDICUM  MINIMUM. 
DwAKP  Chidesc  Varieties. — 1.  Camel«on.     2.  Bouton  d'Amnt- 
3.  FicciDioo.     4.  Gil  Bias.     5.  Anais.     6.  La  Gilani.     7.  Sua. 
8.  Mulame  Lemichez.      9.  Cybele.     10.  Roi  de  Lillipul.     11. 
Croustignac. 

LAST  fear,  in  our  Number  for  May,  we  had  the  pleasure  to  gire 
figures  of  seven  bandflome  varieties  of  tbis  very  interesting  secdoD 
of  ChrjMntbemums.  We  have  now  the  gratification  to  give  figuraa  of 
eleven  new  ones,  which  are  of  great  beauty  when  in  full  bloom,  and 
merit  a  place  in  eveiy  collection  of  tbis  charming  tribe  of  autumnal 

Ve  are  indebted  to  the  perseverance  of  the  florists  of  France  and 
Belgium  for  these  lovely  additions.  The  Horticultural  Society  intro- 
duced the  Chnaan  Dainy  Chrysanthemum  into  this  country  four  yean 
back ;  and  the  continental  Sorista  having  obtained  it,  commenced  to 
impregnate  its  blossoms  by  other  kinds  ;  and  as  it  produces  seed  ]ibe> 
rally,  they  succeeded  even  beyond  expectation  in  raising  a  Dumeroni 
race  of  this  Minima  section  r  the  varieties  we  now  figure  are  what 
are  offered  to  the  public  for  the  firat  time  this  season.  M.  Miellei, 
nurseryman,  of  Esquermes,  &voured  us  with  the  figures,  and  he  nov 
has  plants  for  sale.  These  varieties,  as  well  as  what  we  previously 
possesaed,  merit  a  place  in  every  greenhouse,  frame,  or  sitting-room. 
Tbey  are  dwarf  compact  growers,  and  in  bloom  are  particularly  neat 
and  pretty.  The  plants  require  to  be  promoted  in  growth  as  much  as 
possible  inuring,  in  order  to  have  a  profuse  bloom. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  OR  R.ARE  PLANTS. 
Acacia  tbophtixa.     POimted-leaved. — A  native  of  the  Swaa 
lUver  colony.     At  Eew  it  forms  a  moderate-siied  shrub,  and  blooms 
Vot.  EIJC.    No.  S3.— A'.y.  K 
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in  the  greenhouse  from  January  to  March.  The  leaves  are  broad, 
sharp- pointed,  two  inches  long.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  axils 
of  the  leaves,  from  three  to  five  at  each,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour.  The 
Acacias  flourish  and  bloom  best  when  grown  in  equal  parts  of  light 
loam  and  peat.     (Figured  in  Bot.  Mag.,  4573.) 

BouvARDiA  LEiANTHA. — Introduced  from  Guatemala.  It  is  a 
robust-growing  plant,  which  rises  three  feet  high,  branching.  Each 
leaf  is  nearly  four  inches  long  by  two  broad.  The  flowers  are*  borne  in 
terroinous  cymous  heads,  of  twenty  to  thirty  blossoms  in  each.  Flowers 
tube-formed,  an  inch  long,  of  a  rich  deep  vermilion  colour,  it  is  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  this  charming  tribe  of  plants. 

Campanula  Vidalii. — A  native  of  the  Azores,  which  was  dis- 
covered growing  upon  an  insulated  rock  on  the  east  coast  of  Flores  by 
Captain  Vidal.  It  is  a  half-shrtibby  plant,  growing  two  feet  high,  and 
very  bushy.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  terminal  racemes ;  the 
blossoms  are  nodding,  bell-shaped  ;  each  blossom  is  an  inch  long,  and 
nearly  as  much  across  the  mouth,  of  yellowish  white  or  cream  colour. 
It  is  a  very  ornamental  species,  blooming  freely  throughout  the  summer. 
It  is  a  half-hardy  plant,  flourishing  in  the  open  border  during  summer, 
or  cultivated  in  pots  in  the  greenhouse. 

Chysis  auaea,  '  var.  Maculata. — The  Golden-flowered  spotted 
variety.  This  beautiful  Columbian  orchideee  has  recently  bloomed  in 
the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Lucombe  and  Pince,  of  the  Exotic  Nur- 
sery, Exeter.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  white  and  yellow  at  the  lower 
half,  and  the  upper  of  a  rich  brown-red.  The  middle  lobe  of  tlie 
yellow  lip  is  prettily  spotted  with  purple.  Each  flower  is  about  two 
inches  across.     (Figured  in  Bot,  Mag,,  4576.) 

Franciscea  con ferti flora. — A  vigorous-growing  shrub,  leaves 
five  inches  long  and  two  broad.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  terminal 
cymous  heads,  several  blossoms  in  each.  A  flower  is  two  inches  across, 
lilac  coloured.  It  is  an  ornamental  species,  figured  in  Gardeners* 
Magazine  of  Botany,  The  Francisceas  thrive  best  in  equal  parts  of 
turfy-peat,  loam,  and  leaf-mould,  with  a  liberal  mixture  of  sand  and 
bits  of  charcoal.  When  in  a  growing  state,  occasionally  give  manure* 
water.  To  keep  them  bushy  they  require  to  be  cut  in  every  year. 
(Figured  in  Bot,  Mag,) 

Hebeclinium  ianthinum. — A  soft-wooded  half-shrubby  plant, 
from  Mexico.  It  is  of  the  Eupatoria  order.  The  plant  blooms  freely 
when  grown  in  a  pot,  and  rises  about  a  foot  high.  At  Kew  it  has  been 
kept  in  the  stove ;  but  Mr.  Smith  supposes  it  will  flourish  in  the  open 
ground  during  the  summer  season.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  large 
corymbous  heads,  purple,  and  the  long  styles  are  also  purple.  Each 
blossom  is  about  an  inch  across.     (Figured  in  Bot.  Mag,^  4574.) 

Hemiandra  pungens. — A  dwarfish  shrubby  plant,  from  the  Swan 
River  colony.  It  forms  a  pretty  shrub  in  the  greenhouse.  The  flowers 
are  produced,  in  long  spikes.  Each  blossom  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
across  the  mouth,  and  the  tube  about  the  same.     Of  a  pinky-lilac, 
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spotted  with  numerous  red  dots.     A  neat  pretty  plant     (Figured  in 
Boi.  Mag.) 

Pentbtemon  Clousii. — Scarlet  outside  and  pure  white  inside,  fine 
flower,  blooming  profusely. 

Pebttstemon  OENTIANOIDE8  Salterii. — ^Tube  white,  edged  with 
bright  pink,  and  pencilled  with  carmine ;  very  pretty. 

Pbhtstem ON  OVATUS. — A  beautiful  sky  blue ;  blooms  in  profusion ; 
very  handsome. 

P0TENTII.LA  0RANDI8. — The  flower  is  of  a  clear  rich  yellow  colour, 
larger  than  a  half-crown.  The  plant  is  a  strong  grower  and  free 
bloomer.     With  us  it  grows  two  and  a-half  feet  high,  quite  hardy. 

PoTSNTUJLA  Antwerpensis. — Of  medium  growth,  flowers  semi* 
double,  of  a  rich  orange  colour. 

POTENTIJULA  BICOLOR  GRANDIFLORA. A  Strong  grOWCr.      FloWCIS 

yellow,  with  a  red-tinged  marg^. 

PoTENTiLLA  Smouthii. — A  goldeu  yellow,  beautifully  veined  with 
crimson. 

PoTENTiLLA  Plantii. — A  rich  scarlet,  with  a  yellow  centre,  largre 
flower ;  very  handsome. 

PoTENTiLLA  Bainsii. — Bright  crimson,  with  a  lemon  spot  in  the 
middle  of  each  petal ;  very  fine. 

Potentilxa  INCOMPARABLE  (Plant's). — A  very  rich  deep  crimson, 
large  flower,  and  most  superb. 

The  above  Potentillas  and  Pentstemons  are  admirable  plants  ixa 
bedding,  or  in  patches  in  borders.  They  merit  a  place  in  every  flower 
garden. 

RoGiERA  CORD  ATA. — A  neat  stove  shrub,  which  forms  a  bush  four 
feet  high.  A  native  of  Guatemala.  The  leaves  are  as  large  as  those 
of  the  Ixora  cocci nea.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  large  cymous  heads^ 
five  inches  across,  very  similar  in  appearance  to  those  of  an  Ixora. 
The  tube  of  each  flower  is  half  an  inch  long,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
across  the  top,  of  a  pretty  delicate  rose  colour.  The  plant  blooms 
freely,  and  is  very  ornamental  when  in  profuse  bloom.  It  is  in  the 
London  nurseries.     (Figured  in  Bot,  Mag.) 

Salvia  pseudo  coccinea. — An  old  but  beautiful  flowering  Sase. 
The  flowers  are  borne  in  long  spikes,  tube  nearly  an  inch  long,  of  a 
rich  deep  scarlet  colour.  It  blooms  profusely  in  the  autumn  and 
winter.     (Figured  in  PaxtorCs  Flower  Garden.) 

Vakda  tricolor. — This  very  beautiful  Orchideee  is  a  native  of 
Java,  and  was  first  introduced  into  this  country  by  Messrs.  Veitch. 
Sepals  and  petals  yellow  ground,  with  numerous  very  distinct  spots  of 
red  ;  lip  rose  colour.  Each  blossom  is  two  inches  across.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly handsome,  and  deserves  to  be  in  every  stove  collection. 
(Figured  in  PaxtorCs  Flower  Garden,) 

WiOAzn>iA  Caraccasana.— Asoft-wooded'plant  from  Caraccas,  re- 
quiring to  be  in  the  stove.     It  is  of  the  Hydrolese  order  of  plants.    The 
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flowers  are  borne  in  large  panicles,  or  terminal  compound  racemes. 
Each  blossom  is  an  inch  across,  short  tube,  and  five-parted  mouth,  of  a 
pale  violet  colour.     (Figured  in  Bot,  Mctg,^  4575.) 


Plants  in  Bloom  in  the  Botal  Gardens  of  Eew. 

In  the  Stove, 

Gesnera  Hebbertii. — Many  in  profuse  bloom,  having  spikes  of 
flowers  two  feet  long ;  the  large  fine  scarlet  blossoms,  beautifully  spotted 
inside  with  dark  crimson,  had  a  splendid  appearance ;  as  also  some  fine 
specimens  of  Achimenes  picta. 

PuLEBODiuM  AUREUM. — Axi  .^^hynanthus-likc  plant,  blooming 
freely.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  heads  of  eight  to  ten  in  each,  an 
inch  and  a-half  long,  of  a  rich  deep  scarlet  colour.     Very  handsome. 

BiONONiA  sPECiosA. — A  cHmbcr,  blooming  profusely  ;  each  blossom 
is  near  five  inches  long,  and  four  across  the  mouth ;  tubular  portion 
nearly  white  outside ;  inside  lilac,  with  deep  rosy  streaks.  Very 
pretty. 

Hibiscus  rosa-sinensis. — Double  scarlet  and  buff;  both  very 
handsome. 

Ardisias. — Still  beautifully  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  rich  red 
berries. 

Victoria  REoiNiE. — The  young  plants  are  flourishing  admirably, 
and  one  was  this  day  in  bloom. 

Salvia  oesneriflora. — This  very  showy  species,  with  its  large 
rich  scarlet  flowers,  is  now  one  of  the  finest  ornaments  of  the  green- 
house.    It  deserves  to  be  in  every  one. 

There  is  also  a  fine  collection  of  New  Holland  plants  in  bloom,  gene- 
rally what  are  termed  of  the  Pea-flowered  class.  Nearly  all  are  neat- 
growing-shrubs,  profuse  bloomers,  and  have  handsome  flowers ;  all  are 
especially  interesting  and  ornamental,  highly  meriting  a  place  in  every 
greenhouse. 

The  following  were  in  beautiful  bloom : — 

Chorozema  varium. — Flowers  a  deep  orange  yellow,  and  the  keel 
a  rich  blood  crimson.  The  contrast  is  very  striking,  and  renders  it  one 
of  the  best. 

Chorozema  cordata. — ^Neat  yellow,  with  a  rosy-red  keel,  neat  and 
pretty.  There  is  a  variety  of  this,  whose  flowers  are  a  bright  orange- 
scarlet,  with  a  rosy-purple  keel. 

Chorozema  Henchmannia. — Rosy-red,  yellow  eye,  with  a  deeper- 
coloured  keel. 

Podtlobium  trilobatum. — Neat  three-lobed  leaves,flowers  yellow, 
with  a  deep-red  keel,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  across.     Very  pretty. 

PuLTENiEA  RBTUSA. — Bright  ycUow,  six  to  eight  blossoms  in  each 
terminal  head.    The  foliage  is  small  and  pretty. 

PuLTENJEA  thymifolia. — Pretty  small  foliage,  dwarf  and  bushy ; 
flowers  golden  yellow,  with  the  back  side  of  the  petals  a  dark  maroon ; 
blooms  in  profusion. 

PoDOLOBiUM  8TAUROPHYLLUM. — Holly-like  Icaves,  flowers  of  a 
rich  deep  yellow,  with  a  red  keel,  near  an  inch  across.     Showy. 
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EuTAXiA  MTRTiFOiiiA. — Neat  laoce-shaped  foliage,  flowers  yellow, 
with  red  eye  and  keel ;  blooms  profusely.     Pretty. 

BossiiBA  UNOPHYixA. — Pretty  narrow  leaves;  flowers  bright  yellow, 
with  red  eye ;  profiise  bloomer.     Very  showy  and  neat. 

Platzxobium  fobmosum. — Bright  yellow  inside,  red  outside,  nearly 
an  inch  across.     Pretty. 

PuLTENAA  FOLYGALiFOiJA. — Bright  yellow,  half  an  inch  across ; 
neat  small  foliage.     Very  pretty. 

BossLfiA  COBDIFOLIA. — Pale  yellow,  with  a  dark  keel,  and  neat 
small  heart-shaped  leaves.     Very  pretty. 

GrOODiA  FUBESCEN8. — Bright  yellow,  with  a  dark  eye  and  neat  small 
foliage ;  blooms  very  profusely. 

GA8TROi/>BinM  SFiNOSUM. — A  deep  orange-yellow,  with  a  dark 
crimson  keel.     Very  pretty. 

The  above  Pea-formed  flowering  plants  are  neat  and  shrubby,  and 
very  distinct  from  each  other.  They  bloom  very  freely,  and  for  a  long 
period ;  also  can  be  procured  at  a  trifling  cost. 

ZiCHiA  TBICOLOR. — A  neat  twining  plant,  covering  a  wire-frame 
four  feet  high,  and  most  profusely  in  bloom.  Its  numerous  large  heads 
of  flowers,  orange,  scarlet,  and  yellow  colours  in  each  blossom,  have  a 
beautiful  effect. 

BoRONiA  DENTicuiiATA. —  Flowers  a  pale  lilac  and  purple  shade, 
half  an  inch  across,  pretty ;  as  was  B.  pbimata,  with  its  pretty  pink 
flowers ;  and  B.  micbofhylla,  with  its  flowers,  white  inside  and  pink 
outside ;  its  small  neat  foliage  added  to  its  beauty.  Each  flower  nearly 
an  inch  across. 

Westringia  ebimecola. — The  flower  is  somewhat  of  the  shape  of 
a  Schizanthus  pinnatus,  an  inch  across,  white,  tinged  with  lavender, 
borne  in  profusion  ;  the  leaves  are  small.     It  is  a  neat  shrubby  plant. 

Stbuthiojla  8TRICTA. — Neat  plant,  small  foliage,  flowers  white,  in 
spikes,  and  every  shoot  has  a  spike  of  them.     Pretty. 

Temflrtonia  glauca. — Each  flower  an  inch  and  a-half  long,  pea«* 
shaped,  a  deep  red. 

ZuRiA  LANCEOLATA. — Leaves  small,  three-lobed,  and  the  shrub  is 
very  neat  and  compact  in  growth  ;  four  feet  high.  The  flowers  are 
about  the  size  of  the  Plum  blossoms,  white,  and  produced  in  such  pro- 
fusion that  the  plant  is  covered  with  them.     Very  neat  and  pretty. 

Phyixanthus  CALTcmus. — A  neat  shrub,  with  small  oval  leaves. 
Each  blossom,  six  petals,  half  an  inch  across,  greenish  white.  Singular 
and  neat ;  blooms  profusely. 

Pbostbartheba  botundifolia. — Each  flower  is  in  form  like  a 
small  Gloxinia,  nearly  an  inch  long,  of  a  pretty  lilac,  borne  in  pro- 
fusion, and  foliage  small.  A  neat  pretty  blooming  shrub.  P.  violacea, 
too,  was  in  bloom  ;  the  flowers  less,  and  not  so  pretty  as  the  former. 

LiNUM  flavum. — Its  bright  yellow  flowers,  an  inch  across,  produced 
in  profusion  on  dwarf  plants,  are  very  pretty. 

Beaufobtia  decussata. — A  neat  plant,  small  foliage,  and  its  fine 
crimson  thread  tasselled-like  flowers  have  a  fine  appearance. 

Tbopaolum  tbicolobum. — A  large  plant,  in  fine  bloom.  Truly 
admirable. 
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Euphorbia  Jacquinifioba. — This  is  one  of  the  loveliest  blooming 
stove  plants.  Its  profusion  of  (spikes)  rich  orange-scarlet  flowers,  each 
the  size  of  a  fourpenny  piece,  are  truly  beautiful.  It  ought  to  be  in 
every  stove. 

In  addition  to  the  Ericas  we  noticed  in  the  March  Number,  the 
following  are  the  best  now  in  bloom,  viz., — 

Erica  cerinthoides  major. — Flowers  in  terminal  heads,  tube  an 
inch  and  a-half  long,  a  rich  scarlet.  Very  handsome;  ought  to  be  in 
every  collection. 

E.  M*Nabbiana. — Tube  bellying,  an  inch  and  a-half  long,  rosy- 
red  upon  a  light  ground,  with  a  white  tip.  Very  handsome.  Dwarf 
grower  and  free  bloomer. 

E.  ORANDiNOSA. — Very  small  pure  white  flowers,  borne  in  vast  pro- 
fusion, covering  the  plant  with  a  white  mantle  of  little  pearls.  Very 
pretty. 

E.  SULPHUREA. — Tube  an  inch  long,  hairy,  sulphur  tinged  with 
green.     Very  neat. 

E.  PER80LUTA  ALBA. — Flowcrs  very  small,  white,  with  black  anthers, 
which  have  a  very  pretty  contrast,  and  render  the  plant  most  interest- 
ing; it  is  covered  with  bloom. 

E.  DELECTA. — Flowers  erect,  short  tube,  which  is  about  half  an 
inch  across  the  top;  they  are  produced  four  or  Ave  together  in  a 
cluster ;  a  French  lilac  colour,  with  a  darker  centre.     Very  neat. 

E.  INTERMEDIA. — Tube  One  inch,  borne  in  long  spikes  around  the 
shoots,  drooping,  white.     Delicately  pretty. 

E.  SiNDRYACA. — Bell-shaped,  half  an  inch  long,  purple  below,  and 
the  rest  flesh  colour,  in  profusion.     Very  pretty. 

E.  ciSTiFoiiiA. — Small  flowers,  white,  with  black  anthers.  Very 
pretty  ;  ought  to  be  in  every  collection. 

E.  Bbaumontiana. — Bell-shaped,  smallish  size,  flesh  colour.   Pretty. 

E.  LiNNiEOiDES  suPEBBA. — Tube  One  inch,  purple  below,  and  the 
rest  white,  in  profusion.     Neat  and  pretty. 

E.  ODORATA. — Bell* shaped,  half  an  inch  long,  white,  fragrant. 
Pretty. 

MuRALTiA  8TIPULACEA  (formerly  a  Polygala). — The  flowers  are 
small,  produced  around  the  stems  in  long  spikes,  of  a  bright  violet 
colour.     Very  pretty. 

Brachtsbma  latifolia. — A  large  plant,  twined  round  a  circular 
wire  frame  five  feet  high,  in  most  profuse  bloom.  The  large  pea-like, 
deep  crimson  and  red  flowers  have  a  fine  appearance.  It  is  highly 
ornamental  as  a  greenhouse  twining  plant  at  this  period  of  the  year. 

Hardenbergia  macrophtlla. — This  pretty  twining  plant,  with 
its  profusion  of  pea-shaped  light-blue  flowers,  were  very  pretty  in  the 
grreenhouse. 

6ix>xiNiA  Baron  de  Voire, — Tube  white,  having  ^ve  ridges,  of  a 
pale  blue  colour.  The  mouth  white,  edg^d  with  light  blue.  Very 
pretty,  and  worth  being  in  every  collection. 

Indigofera  rosea. — Its  profusion  of  smallish  pea*like  flowers  in 
terminal  spikes  have  a  very  pretty  appearance,  aod  render  it  worthy  a 
place  in  the  greenhouse. 
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Acacias. — ^A  considerable  number  of  beautiful  kinds  were  in  bloom  ; 
but  we  must  omit  their  description  at  present,  as  well  as  the  list  of 
hardy  herbaceous  plants  now  in  bloom.     In  our  next  they  will  appear. 

CnrsRARiAS. — ^There  are  numbers  in  the  greenhouse  of  the  very  best 
kinds,  highly  ornamental,  diffusing,  with  the  Acacias,  a  delightful 
perfume. 


ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  VIOLA  PALLIDA  PLENA, 

OR  NEAPOLITAN  VIOLET. 


BT  ME.  GBOBGS  FBT,  GAaDENER  TO  UBS.  DENT,  MANOR  HOUS^  LEE  IN  KENT. 

This  truly  beautiful  little  fragrant  plant  being  an  especial  favourite  of 
mine,  and  having  been  t>ery  mccessful  in  its  cultivation,  I  now  forward 
a  few  remarks  relative  to  the  management  pursued,  not,  however,  pre- 
suming I  can  throw  any  new  light  upon  the  subject,  my  object  being 
merely  to  give  a  few  practical  hints  at  a  seasonable  period,  which  I 
trust  may  be  useful  to  some  of  your  numerous  readers,  more  particularly 
those  young  tyros  who  are  desirous  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
best  means  of  cultivating  some  of  Nature's  choicest  treasures. 

Propagation. — ^This  is  readily  performed  during  the  spring  months 
afler  the  blooming  season  b  past.  The  precise  period  being  regulated 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  plants,  and  the  season  they  are  re> 
quired  to  produce  their  flowers.  Plants  intended  to  bloom  early  in 
autumn  should  be  increased  early  in  spring,  say  the  latter  end  of 
March  or  beginning  of  April ;  and  those  not  so  required  may  be 
propagated  any  time  from  the  latter  end  of  April  to  the  early  part  of 
May. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  have  ceased  to  bloom,  by  a  little  encourage- 
ment they  will  produce  numerous  lateral  shoots,  which  will  readily 
emit  roots  if  taken  off  and  be  somewhat  thickly  inserted  in  a  compost 
composed  of  light  maiden  loam  and  thoroughly  decomposed  leaf 
mould,  with  a  good  portion  of  silver  or  river  sand  well  blended 
together,  and  prised  Arm.  They  should  be  watered  with  a  fine  rose 
watering  pot,  and  covered  with  the  portable  tops  of  hand  glasses. 
They  must  be  shaded  too  from  the  intense  rays  of  the  sun  and  kept 
close,  removing  only  to  dry  up  superfluous  moisture,  and  to  give  an 
occasional  sprinkling  should  they  at  any  time  appear  dry. 

After  TrecUment, — When  upon  examination  the  plants  are  found  to  be 
well  rooted,  preparation  should  be  made  for  planting  them  out  in  a  bed 
on  a  border  rather  shaded  than  otherwise,  but  not  entirely  excluded  from 
the  sun's  influ^ce.  If  the  natural  soil  be  not  sufliclently  good,  some 
of  the  previously  mentioned  compost  should  be  forked  into  it,  well 
mixed,  made  firm  and  even.  The  plants  should  be  carefully  taken  up, 
and  be  planted  from  six  to  eight  inches  asunder,  after  which  give  a 
copious  watering,  and  shade  them  for  a  few  days  until  they  have  made 
fresh  roots.  As  the  season  advances  it  is  only  necessary  to  stir  the  soil 
between  them,  checking  the  growth  of  all  intruders,  and  in  dry  weather 
liberally  supplying  them  with  wat^r ;  they  should  by  no  means  lack 
this  feeding  and  life  invigorating  element,  or  they  will  not  realize  the 
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anticipations  of  the  manipulator.  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  blindness  of 
flowers  is  generally  the  result  of  this  want  of  attention,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  red  spider,  green  fly,  &c. 

JFinal  Treatment. — About  the  latter  end  of  August,  or  the  begin- 
ning of  September,  those  intended  for  early  autumn  flowering  should 
be  transplanted  to  their  final  quarters,  and  in  preparing  to  do  so  it  is 
indispensably  necessary  that  they  should  be  placed  far  beyond  the  evil 
of  stagnant  or  local  moisture,  as  the  Violet,  although  delighting  in 
warm  refreshing  showers,  and  liberal  waterings  when  required,  is  very 
impatient  of  an  excess  of  humidity  continually  about  them.  To  avoid 
this  state  of  things,  select  a  situation  that  lias  the  advantage  of  being 
warm,  dry,  and  airy.  The  beds  should  be  raised  to  an  elevation  of  two 
or  three  feet ;  these  should  be  constructed  of  old  dry  hot-bed  linings, 
or  half  decayed  leaves,  or  both  thrown  up  together  to  the  desired 
height.  Upon  this  stratum  place  the  frame,  or  frames,  and  at  the  same 
time  see  that  the  sashes  are  in  the  best  possible  condition.  Having 
proceeded  thus  far  prepare  for  planting  in  the  following  compost,  viz., 
four  parts  of  well  decomposed  turfy  loam  from  an  old  pasture,  one  part 
of  two  or  three  year  old  cow  manure,  one  part  of  thoroughly  decayed 
leaves,  one  part  of  coarse  sand  or  road  grit,  with  two  of  well  pulverized 
rich  yellow  loam ;  these  should  be  mixed  "  at  the  time  of  using,"  so 
that  the  whole  may  be  well  incorporated.  The  coarsest  of  this  should 
be  put  in  first,  then  the  other  on  the  top  of  it  to  the  depth  of  eight  to 
ten  inches.  Take  up  the  plants  with  roots  entire,  and  plant  them 
eight  inches  apart  every  way,  pressing  the  soil  firmly  about  them ; 
when  completed  thoroughly  water  the  whole  with  soft  water,  as  rain, 
river,  or  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  atmospiiere  for  a  few  days ; 
hard  water  is  very  injurious  to  the  plants.  Shade  and  keep  them  close 
for  a  short  time,  to  allow  the  plants  to  get  a  little  established,  afler 
which  let  them  have  plenty  of  air  by  fully  exposing  them  in  favour- 
able weather.  As  the  autumnal  sun,  in  a  great  measure,  withdraws 
his  genial  influence,  ventilation  may  be  gradually  diminished,  more 
particularly  when  they  commence  yielding  their  odoriferous  flowers, 
which  will  cause  the  stems  to  become  proportionately  long,  and  render 
the  flowers  more  conveniently  suitable  for  the  bouquet,. 

The  temperature  I  endeavour  to  maintain  ranges  from  forty-five  to 
fifty  degrees,  consequently — 

When  chill  Novembers  surly  blast 
Makes  trees  and  forests  bare, 

I  put  a  good  lining  of  fresh  unfermented  leaves,  three  or  four  feet 
thick,  and  as  high  as  the  tops  of  the  frames.  Securing  the  whole  by 
fixing  hurdles  all  round  them,  these  throw  a  steady  warmth  into  the 
beds,  which  lasts  for  a  long  time,  assisted  by  a  good  covering  of  mats 
in  frosty  weather.  * 

If  they  are  required  to  embellish  and  perfume  the  drawing-room  or 
conservatory,  it  is  necessary  only  to  plant  them  in  well-drained  pots 
instead  of  planting  them  out,  and  plunge  the  pots  up  to  the  rim  in  the 
beds  in  coal-ashes,  from  which  they  can  be  removed  when  in  full  bloom. 
In  the  application  of  water  it  is  an  essential  point  to  do  it  judiciously, 
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do  it  thoTOughly  too  when  it  is  done,  repudiate  the  dribbling  system ; 
very  few  waterings  will  be  necessfty  during  the  dark  months  of 
autumn  and  winter,  they  should  be  kept  in  that  satisfactory  medium 
state  nether  too  wet  or  too  dry. 

During  fine  warm  genial  showers  the  lights  may  be  taken  off  for  a 
few  hours,  and  if  attention  be  paid  to  this  it  will  be  found  much  better 
than  artificial  watering.  By  pursuing  the  above  mode  of  cultivating 
this,  "  the  Queen  of  Violets,"  I  have  gathered  them  three  inches  in 
circumference,  and  of  the  richest  possible  azure-blue.  Nothing,  in  ray 
opinion,  can  afford  so  grateful  a  perfume  in  the  depth  of  hoary  winter 
as  a  nice  bouquet  of  these  charming  flowers. 


HINTS   ON   THE  CULTURE,  AND   A  SELECT  LIST   OP 

ROSES  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

BT  MB.  OSOBOE  OOMPTON,   GARDENER  TO  WILLIAM  SIMPSON,  ESQ.,  STAMFORD-HILL, 

NEAR  LONDON. 

To  those  inexperienced  in  the  cultivation  of  Standard  Roses,  the  fol- 
lowing treatment,  as  pursued  by  me,  may  be  acceptable.  During  the 
flowering  'season,  if  convenient,  I  make  choice  of  my  plants,  as  it 
enables  me  better  to  judge  of  their  respective  habits  and  distinctness 
of  colour.  By  the  latter  part  of  October  I  prepare  for  planting,  by 
procuring  some  good  adhesive  loam,  adding  to  it  about  one  third  leaf 
mould,  the  whole  is  well  mixed  ;  in  this  compost,  with  me,  they  have 
thrived  remarkably  well. 

I  plant  early  in  November,  that  the  plants  may  be  somewhat  esta- 
blished in  the  soil  before  severe  weather  commences.  Immediately  on 
planting  a  strong  stake  is  fixed  to  each  plant,  to  which  they  are  tied  ; 
if  not  done  the  wind  may  afterwards  injure  the  plant,  by  deranging  the 
action  of  the  newly-formed  roots.  During  spring  I  occasionally  water 
them  with  liquid  manure,  applying  it  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of 
the  plant ;  in  fkci  they  require  to  be  liberally  supplied  during  the  first 
season  of  their  growth.  I  do  not  prune  them  till  tlie  month  of  April, 
but  the  second  and  succeeding  years  I  prune  them  severally  in  the 
months  of  January,  February,  and  March  ;  for  instance,  the  Hybrid, 
China,  Bourbon,  and  Noisettes,  in  the  month  of  January,  those  of 
moderate  growth  to  two  or  three  eyes.  In  February  the  Hybrid 
Bourbons  and  Damask  Perpetuals ;  and  the  more  tender  varieties,  as 
the  Tea-scented  and  China,  in  the  month  of  March.  The  vigorous 
growing  kinds,  when  treated  as  Pillar  or  Climbing  Roses,  require  but 
little  pruning,  as  Brennus  and  others  of  similar  habit.  At  the  period 
of  the  flower-bud  beginning  to  swell  it  is  liable  to  be  deformed  or 
destroyed  by  the  green  fly.  As  soon  as  any  appear  I  adopt  the  follow- 
ing method  of  destruction.  To  one  gallon  of  boiling  rain-water  I 
steep  one  pound  of  tobacco,  and  in  two  gallons  of  soft  warm  water  four 
pounds  of  soft  soap  is  dissolved,  beating  it  into  lather;  I  then  mix 
the  whole  in  seven  gallons  of  cold  rain  water ;  I  then  with  a  hand- 
syringe  freely  sprinkle  each  tree  with  the  solution,  making  choice  of  a 
dry  day  for  the  operation,  as  it  enables  me  to  destroy  them  more 
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effectually.  I  afterwards  cleanse  them  by  syringing  with  clear  cold 
water.  By  adopting  the  above  ^ctice  I  have  successfully  competed 
at  the  Horticultural  Exhibitions  in  this  neighbourhood. 

The  following  is  a  select  list  of  those  varieties  I  have  exhibited,  and 
which  I  recommend  for  the  above  purpose : — 


For  Single  Blooms. 

French  Gallica  ;— 
Boula  de  Nanteuil. 
Gloire  de  Colmar. 
Kean. 
Shakespeare. 

Sourbon : — 
Captain  Sisolet. 
Coupe  d'Hebe. 
Great  Western. 
Henri  Barbet. 

Hybrid  China : — 
Brennus. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 
Triomphe  d' Angers. 
William  Jesse. 
Duke  of  Sussex. 


Fob  Trusses. 

Hybrid  Perpetual : — 
Geantides  Batailles. 
Baronne  Prevost. 
Duchess  of  Sutherland. 
Madame  Laf&y. 
La  Heine. 

Bengal  Roses : — 
Mrs.  Bosanquet. 
Carmin  de  Yebles. 

Hybrid  China: — 
Triomphe  de  Laquene. 

Noisette : — 
Jaune  Desprez. 
Solfaterre. 

Belgic  Rose : — 

Etoil  de  la  Malmaison. 


The  French  Gallica  Roses  are  splendid  varieties  to  exhibit  for  single 
blooms,  but  they  require  superior  cultivation  to  bring  them  to  perfec- 
tion. The  flowers  are  remarkable  for  their  rich  and  brilliant  varied 
hues.  The  Hybrid  Noisettes  are  indispensable  on  account  of  the  large 
trusses  they  produce. 


THE  CROCUS. 


BT  ORION. 


The  improvement  which  has  been  going  on  so  rapid  of  late  years  in 
what  are  termed  "  Florists'  flowers  "  has  also  been  going  on  slowly, 
though  surely,  in  the  more  humble  class  of  flowers,  in  which  the 
Crocus,  "  the  sweet  harbinger  of  spring,"  takes  its  rank.  For  the 
numerous  fine  varieties  our  gardens  are  now  adorned  with  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  Dutch,  whose  soil  is  so  -much  more  suitable  for  most 
bulbs  than  our  own  ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  though  much  has 
been  done  by  them,  yet  this  flower  does  not  present  sufficient  attrac- 
tions to  render  it  a  worthy  subject  for  the  English  hybridizer.  Within 
the  last  few  years,  however,  there  has  appear^  a  new  race,  with  large 
and  bold  formed  flowers,  which  ere  long  will  drive  out  the  pale  and 
irregular  formed  straggling  things  we  have  so  long  been  satisfied  to 
grow  as  Crocuses.  As  the  past  flowering  season  has  been  of  unex- 
ampled duration,  a  few  notes  of  the  best  varieties  may  perhaps  induce 
some  of  your  readers  to  improve  their  hitherto  small  and  little  varied 
Gi>llection. 
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Little  has  yet  been  done  with  the  yellow  varieties,  a  bed  without  a 
portion  of  the  golden  hue  presents  rather  a  monotonous  appearance ; 
there  has  been  nothing  introduced  to  rival  the  "  Golden  Yellow,*'  the 
*'  Cloth  of  Gold,"  beautiful  as  it  is,  blooms  too  early  to  contribute  an 
eSeei  of  variety.  The  following  have  been  proved  worthy  of  a  place 
in  any  garden,  however  small,  and  will  succeed  as  well  as  the  more 
common  varieties : — 


Orondates,  fine  large  bright  pur- 
ple. 

Ne  Plus  Ultra,  blue  with  a  light 
border. 

Deville,  large  white,  richly  veined 
with  plum. 

Caroline,  a  beautiful  pure  white 
without  stain. 

Mont  Blanc,  also  a  good  white. 

Prince  Albert,  a  large  deep  bright 
purple. 

Favourite,  a  rich  dark  blue. 


Washington,  bright  violet-purple. 

Passe- tout,  light  purple. 

Queen  Victoria,  a  very  fine  large 

white. 
La    Majesteuse,    a    noble    light 

flower,  richly  striped  and  veined 

plum. 
Regina,  cream- white. 
Bride,  pearl-white. 
Calypso,  light  purple. 
Blucher,  violet-purple. 
Vesta,  white  veined  lilac. 


BRIEF  REMARKS. 

HoRTicuLTURAii  SOCIETY,  21,  Regent  Street,  April  1,  1851. — 
Messrs.  Veitch  sent  a  plant  in  a  pot,  and  a  cut  specimen,  from  a  bush 
growing  in  the  open  border  of  the  Darwin  Berberry  (Berberis  Dar- 
winii),  a  new  small-leaved  evergreen  shrub,  from  Patagonia.  This 
proves  to  be  a  species  whose  importance  it  is  almost  impossible  to  over- 
fate,  inasmuch  as  it  is  exceedingly  handsome,  perfectly  hardy,  and 
naturally  produces  its  rich  orange  blossoms  in  great  profusion  during 
the  early  months  of  the  year.  Indeed  for  general  value  we  have 
nothing  at  present  at  all  to  be  compared  with  this  fine  Berberry.  A 
large  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  it.  The  same  nurserymen  also  fur- 
nished a  bloom  of  the  pretty  light-coloured  striped  Camellia,  named 
Countess  of  Orkney. — Messrs.  Hayes,  of  Lower  Edmonton,  communi- 
cated two  nicely  managed  plants  of  tree  Violets,  for  which  a  Certificate 
of  Merit  was  awarded. — Messrs.  Standish  and  Noble  produced  a  beau- 
tifiil  new  Carnation- striped  Azalea,  named  vittata,  from  China,  which 
promises  to  be  an  acquisition.  It  is  quite  distinct  from  any  of  the 
striped  kinds,  and  very  early.  A  Knightian  Medal  was  awarded  it. 
The  same  nurserymen  likewise  contributed  a  flowering  plant  of 
Viburnum  macrocephalum,  raised  from  a  cutting  struck  last  autumn, 
and  Umooea  laureola  (Skimmia  japonica),  a  sweet-scented  shrub  from 
the  mountains  of  India,  and  said  to  be  hardy  about  KingMbridge,  in 
Devonshire.  It  was  stated  that  its  natural  character  is  to  produce  fruit 
of  brilliant  scarlet  in  autumn.  A  Certificate  of  Merit  was  awarded  it. 
— From  Messrs.  Henderson,  of  Pine  Apple-place,  came  Hebeclinium 
laBthinum,  a  promising  greenhouse  plant  with  Ageratum-like  flowers, 
which  wen  reported  to  hist  long  in  perfection ;  and  a  charming  coUec- 
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tion  of  Hyacinths,  of  which  the  following  are  the  names  of  some  of 
the  best : — Light  blue  :  Orondates,  Robinson,  Nimrod,  Grand  Vidette, 
Grand  Lilac,  and  Passe  tout  (double).  Dark  blue:  Laurens  Koster 
(double),  Prince  van  Sax  Weimar,  Emicus,  Baron  van  Thuyll,  Prince 
Oscar,  and  Mi^nonaude  Dryfhout  (double).  Violet :  Tubal  Cain, 
William  I.  and  Prince  Albert,  the  latter  is  very  dark.  White: 
Helen,  Grand  Vainqueur,  Grand  Vidette,  La  Candeur,  and  A  la  mode 
Epuisde,  double  white,  with  a  pink  centre.  Blush:  Grandeur  de 
Meneilles,  Anna  Maria  (double),  Triumph  Blandina  (ditto),  and  Tubi- 
flora.  Plum :  L'Unique,  a  variety  much  prized  for  its  colour,  which 
is  new  to  Hyacinths.  Yellow  or  buff:  Anna  Paulowna,  Heroine 
(double).  Deep  rose :  Amphion.  Red :  Herstelde  Vreede,  Diebitsch 
Sabalskansky,  Appeluis,  Le  Francq  de  Berkhey,  and  Waterloo  (double). 
Light  red:  La  Dame  du  Laack,  and  Lord  Wellington.  The  same 
nurserymen  also  sent  examples  of  Narcissi,  among  which  the  best  were 
Nannette,  yellow,  and  Radiator,  white  with  a  yellow  centre.  A  Cer- 
tificate of  Merit  was  awarded  for  the  Hebeclinium,  and  a  Banksian 
Medal  for  the  Hyacinths. — Mr.  E.  G.  Henderson,  of  the  Wellington- 
road  Nursery,  St.  John's  Wood,  sent  an  Ixora,  two  seedling  Rhodo- 
dendrons, a  crimson  and  a  light  kind  ;  and  a  well  grown  plant  of 
Dielytra  spectabilis,  for  which  a  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded. — The 
same  Fumewort,  evidently  grown  in  less  heat,  and  more  highly 
coloured,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Clark,  nurseryman,  Brixton-hill  j  but 
by  far  the  finest  specimen  of  this  Dielytra  was  produced  by  Mr.  Ed- 
monds, gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  at  Chiswick  House.  The 
latter  was,  however,  unfortunately  disqualified  from  receiving  any 
prize  on  account  of  its  arriving  too  late,  it  being  especially  required 
that  all  subjects  of  exhibition  shall  be  in  the  room  two  clear  hours 
before  the  time  of  meeting.  The  same  thing  happened  in  r^;ard  to  a 
Java  Rhododendron  from  Messrs.  Rollisson,  which  also  came  too  late 
to  fall  under  the  consideration  of  the  judges. — From  Messrs.  Lane,  of 
Great  Berkhampstead,  came  a  single  white  seedling  Camellia,  a  speci- 
men of  the  sweet  Trichopil  (Trichopilia  suavis),  and  four  large  boxes 
of  cut  Roses,  fresh  and  beautiful  as  just  gathered  from  their  Rose  house. 
They  consisted  of  Hybrid  Perpetual :  Baronne  Hallez,  crimson  ; 
Baronne  Prevost,  bluish,  large  and  beautiful ;  Caroline  de  Sausal, 
blush ;  Chateaubriand,  delicate  pink ;  Comte  de  Montalivet,  rosy 
crimson ;  Cornet,  bright  pink  ;  Dr.  Arnal,  deep  crimson ;  Duchesse 
de  Gallieria,  shaded  pink ;  Duchesse  de  Praslin,  blush,  with  pink 
centre;  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  glossy  blush;  Edward  Jesse,  lilac 
crimson ;  General  Cavaignac,  rosy  pink ;  Geant  des  Batailles,  ver- 
milion;  General  Negrier,  rosy  blush;  George  Lecamus,  rosy  blush; 
La  Belle  Amerique,  shaded  pink ;  Lady  Alice  Peel,  rosy  crimson  5 
Louise  Aim^e,  pink,  light  edge ;  Louis  Buonaparte,  bright  rose ;  Ma- 
dame Guillot,  rosy  crimson ;  Madame  Laffay,  crimson ;  Madame 
Trudeaux,  brilliant  carmine ;  Marquise  Boccella,  pale  pink ;  Miss 
Pepin,  delicate  pink ;  Mrs.  Elliot,  crimson ;  Polybe,  rosy  purple ; 
Princess  Beljioso,  rose  ;  Queen,  brilliant  rose  ;  R^ulata,  pink  ;  Reine 
des  Fleurs,  pink ;  Reine  Mathilde,  light  pink ;  Robin  Hood,  lilac  rosy 
pink  ;  Sidonie,   bi:ight   pink ;    Stiindard   of  Marengo,   crimson  lake ; 
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William  Jesse,  crimson,  tlDged  with  lilac  ;  Comte  Robrinsky,  beautiful 
crimson.     Bourbon :  Armosa,  rosy  blush ;  Augustine  Marget,  delicate 
bright  rose;   Bernardin   de   St.  Pierre,   brilliant  carmine;    Dupetit 
Thouars,  rich  carmine ;  Emilie  Courtier,  bright  reddish  crimson  ;   Le 
Gremuiier,  bright  lake ;  Madame  Angelina,  salmon  yellow ;  Queen, 
delicate  salmon ;  Speciosa,  shaded  rose.     China :  Abbe  Mioland,  fine 
crimson  red ;  Fabvier,  striped  crimson ;  Miellez,  lemon  white ;  Mrs. 
Bosanquet,   creamy  white.      Tea:  Belle  Allemande,  cream,  shaded 
blush ;    Comte  de  Paris,   cream ;  Devon iensis,    creamy   white,   buff 
oeotre  ;  Goubault,  salmon-shaded  rose ;  Madame  Bravy,  creamy  white, 
salmon  centre ;  Niphetos,  pale  lemon ;  Smith's  Yellow,  pale  straw ; 
Yicomtesse  de  Cazes,  golden  yellow.     Noisette:  A  fieur  Variable, 
posy  salmon ;  Cloth  of  Gold,  yellow ;  Jeanne  d'Arc,  lemon  white ; 
Mn.  Siddons,  fine  yellow.     A  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  for  the 
Boses. — Mrs.  Lawrence  exhibited  a  fine  specimen  of  Enkianthus  reti- 
culatns,  two  species  of  Boronia,  the  beautiful  violet-blossomed  Mirbelia 
floribundii,  Phaius  Wallichii,  Maxillaria  Harrisonii,  an  Oncidium  re- 
sembling sarcodes,  and  a  new  and  very  curious  Epidendrum,  bearing  a 
long,  drooping,  green  flower,  which  terminated  in  a  broad  rich  orange- 
coloured  fleshy  lip,  vicing  in  brilliancy  with  the  E.  vitellinum  itself. 
It  was  stated  that  it  would  probably  produce  flowers  in  clusters,  and  if 
so  it  must  be  considered  a  gpreat  acquisition.     A  Knightian  Medal  was 
awarded  for  this,  and  a  Banksian  Medal  for  the  other  plants. — Messrs. 
Loddiges  sent  a  handsome  pale  rose-coloured  Rhododendron,  raised 
from  Nepaul  seeds ;  and  Mr.  Myatt,  of  Deptford,  showed  two  nicely- 
flowered  Cyclamens. — From  the  Garden  of  the  Society  came  the  fine 
specimen  of  Epidendrum  aurantiacum,  which  was  exhibited  at  a  pre- 
vious meeting,  Maxillaria  Harrisoniae,  Angelonia  moschata,  Cyrloceras 
reflexum,  the  purple  Gesnera,  Boronia  tetrandra,  Eriostemon  cuspida- 
tum,  three  varieties  of  Epacris,  two  species  of  Cytisus,  Franciscea 
Hopeana,  Forsythia  viridissima  (again  produced  in  excellent  condition), 
the  Gesnera-flowered  Sage,  Salvia  gesneriflora. 

A  Garden  of  Bulbs. — How  universally  everybody,  even  persons 
comparatively  indifferent  to  gardens,  admire  the  flowers  of  all  bulbous- 
rooted  plants ;  yet  how  few  gardens  among  those  in  the  highest  keeping 
make  them  form  anything  like  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  general 
arrangement.  How  this  happens  1  know  not,  because  from  February 
to  July,  aye  even  to  September,  there  may  be  kept  up  a  continual 
succession  of  the  most  neat  and  lovely,  as  well  as  the  most  gorgeous 
bloom,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  gardener ;  not  that  I  would  re- 
commend an  entire  reliance  on  bulbs,  for  there  are  many  perennials  of 
quite  another  class  that  would  wonderfully  aid  the  general  effect,  and 
lliey  might  be  so  contrived  as  to  supply  those  colours  which  may  be 
most  efficient  at  particular  seasons.  I  am  an  advocate  for  bulbs  upon 
the  same  principle  that  I  am  for  perennials,  apart  from  their  great 
beauty ;  that  is,  for  the  little  trouble  they  give  one.  For  the  most 
part  they  need  only  be  disturbed  once  in  three  years,  and  then  only 
because  the  increase  is  so  great  that  they  want  thinning,  so  also  does  a 
perennial ;  indeed  so  do  most  perennials,  for  they  spread  their  roots  in 
three  years  into  large  patches,  and  require   to  be  parted,  or  they 
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of  an  inch  thick),  and,  per  pound,  is  the  cheapest  description  of  glass 
manufactured,  being  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  any  haibtorm.  — 
Northumbrian. 

Mignonette. — As  the  common  Mignonette  has  ever  been  an  especial 
favourite  on  account  of  its  sweetness,  perhaps  tlie  following  method  of 
inducing  it  to  assume  the  character  of  a  bush  may  not  be  uninterest- 
ing : — Not  later  than  the  beginning  of  April,  sow  a  few  seeds  in  deep 
pots,  filled  with  rich  sandy  loam  ;  place  them  in  a  melon-frame  where 
there  is  a  good  moist  heat ;  when  they  have  made  about  four  leaves, 
pick  out  all  but  one  strong  plant  in  each  pot ;  as  they  grow,  pinch  off 
all  side  shoots,  taking  care  to  leave  a  leaf  at  the  bottom  of  each.  When 
the  plants  have  attained  the  height  of  twelve  inches  they  will  show 
their  blossoms.  The  latter  must  be  nipped  off,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  plants  will  require  tying  up  to  thin  sticks  with  matting  ;  leave  them 
about  a  week  longer  in  the  melon-frame,  taking  care  to  pinch  off  all 
side  shoots ;  then  remove  the  plants  to  the  greenhouse,  where  they  will 
have  less  water  and  plenty  of  air.  In  a  short  time  they  will  again  begin 
to  put  out  the  top  shoots ;  but  only  one  on  each  must  be  retained, 
which  must  be  led  up  the  sticks,  and  all  side  shoots  again  pinched  off. 
By  this  time  the  plants  will  be  about  eight  inches  high  ;  the  bloom 
must  be  again  cut  off,  and  the  plants  still  kept  in  the  greenhouse.  In 
the  autunm  they  will  put  out  plenty  of  shoots  from  the  top,  and  will 
form  handsome  bushes,  which  will  come  into  flower  in  the  following 
March.  By  cutting  off  the  flowers  occasionally  for  bouquets  in  the 
spring  they  will  send  forth  fresh  shoots,  and  will  continue  to  flower  all 
the  summer. —  Gardeners^  Chronicle, 

The  Chrysanthemum  a  Spring  FjjOwer. — On  April  12th  some 
flowers  were  sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society's  meeting,  and  the  person 
who  forwarded  them  remarks  in  the  Gardeners*  Chronicle  that  they 
were  treated  as  follows  : — "  Towards  the  end  of  the  plants  flowering 
(last  season),  and  when  they  began  to  throw  up  their  new  wood,  instead 
of  turning  them  out  into  a  cold  frame,  I  quietly  put  them  into  the 
stove,  and  there  kept  them  up  to  the  present  time.  Two  plants  were 
only  tried,  but  both  succeeded.  There  is  a  peculiar  look  of  hard  dry 
health  about  them,  not  easily  described,  but  which  is  not  seen  in  plants 
bloomed  in  our  damp  autumns.  There  is  not  a  dead  leaf  from  top  to 
bottom ;  and  fresh  bud  blossoms  and  blooming  wood  are  being  thrown 
up  daily,  as  if  the  plant  never  would  leave  off.  It  always  seemed  odd 
to  me  that  the  Chrysanthemum  should  be  ten  months,  more  or  less, 
preparing  to  flower." — MicklewelL 

Chinese  Primroses. — Sow  seed,  in  heat,  as  early  as  possible ;  pot 
the  plants  off  as  soon  as  large  enough  ;  repot  when  required  ;  and  such 
plants  will  answer  your  wishes  by  blooming  from  August  to  the  follow- 
ing spring. 

Pimelea  decussata. — (  To  H,y  Cornwall.) — When  the  new  shoots 
are  about  half  ripened,  cut  them  off  close  under  a  joint,  at  about  an 
inch  and  a-half  long ;  dress  oft'  the  lower  half  of  the  leaves,  and  insert 
them  deep  in  silver  sand;  cover  with  a  bell  or  small  hand-glass. 
Plunge  them  to  the  rim  in  some  material  in  a  striking-house,  if  you 
have  one.     They  do  not  at  that  period  of  summer  require  any  bottom 
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heftt.  If  no  striking-houfiey  an  exhausted  hot*bed  will  do  equally  well. 
The  usual  attention  to  keep  the  sand  barely  moist,  to  dry  the  inside  of 
the  glass  once  a-day,  and  shade  from  hot  sun,  being  given,  you  will 
fuifd  them  strike  root  readily.  The  Ipomsea  you  mention  we  do  not 
know.    We  will  inquire  about  it,  and  you  shall  hear  from  us  again. 

Fahct  PBLABOONinMS  {A,  H.) — ^The  disease  you  complain  about 
ii  ooe  that  these  high-bred  varieties  are  very  subject  to.  It  is  called 
^pcrfy  and  sometimes  gangrene,  and  originates  from  various  causes,  such 
as  ansuitable  soil*  a  stag^nant  or  humid  and  cold  atmosphere,  injudicious 
watering,  and  tl^  use  of  impure  and  highly  enriched  soils ;  sudden 
dianges  of  any  kind  will  also  induce  it ;  and  some  varieties  are  con- 
stitutimiaUy  subject  to  it.  When  it  presents  itself  in  its  most  malignant 
form  it  is  almost  impossible  to  eradicate  it  or  stay  its  progress ;  but  if 
the  plants  are  attended  to  directly  it  shows,  it  may  be  cured.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  marks  or  spots  upon  the  leaves,  the  plants  will  show  brown 
marks  upon  the  stem  and  foot-stalks  of  the  leaves,  and  be  exceedingly 
brittle^  and  present  a  glossy,  nay  almost  a  glassy,  appearance  upon  the 
sorfiiee  iji  the  leaves.  This  is  its  worst  form,  and  tlie  remedy  to  be 
taken  is  to  shake  the  plants  out  of  the  soil,  wash  the  roots  if  necessary, 
and  repot  in  fresh  turfy  loam  and  leaf-mould,. liberally  intermixed  with 
sand,  and  charcoal  in  small  pieces.  Place  the  plants  in  a  warm  and 
airy  place,  and  water  with  great  caution,  until  they  get  into  good 
growth.  Large  plants,  ai^er  they  get  into  free  growth,  cannot  to 
safely  be  shaken  out ;  therefore  remove  as  much  soil  as  you  can  with 
lafoty,  and  repot  into  the  same  compost,  not  forgetting  the  charcoal,  aa 
it  is  to  its  universally  purifying  influence  that  you  must  mainly  look 
for  success.  When  the  plants  are  first  affected,  if  taken  in  time,  an 
occasional  watering  with  lime-water  and  free  ventilation  will  check  the 
progress  iji  disease ;  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  eradicate  it  when 
fidrly  established.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  high  breeding,  or 
breeding  ^^  in  and  in,"  as  is  the  case  in  the  animal  kingdom,  has  tended 
nuch  to  induce  the  disease,  for  it  is  quite  certain  nearly  the  same  effects 
proceed  firom  the  same  causes  in  the  vegetable  as  in  the  animal  creation ; 
and  so  long  as  raisers  of  Pelargoniums  continue  to  breed  from  the  most 
delicate  kinds,  so  long  will  this  disease,  which  under  such  circumstances 
is  constitutional,  continue  to  increase.  High  breeding  and  high  feed- 
ing among  plants  produce  disease  in  the  end  ;  and  if  we  are  to  ''de« 
werve  success,"  more  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  selection  of  parents, 
more  especially  the  female  parent.  A  short  time  ago  we  had  plants  of 
Field  Marshal  and  Salamander  much  affected :  they  were  potted  and 
introduced  into  a  temperature  of  46  to  60  degrees,  in  which  they  have 
g^wn  some  inches  in  length,  and  are  now  quite  healthy.  The  same 
experiment  we  intend  to  try  with  some  other  kinds. — Magazine  rf 
Botany. 

GiiOBB  Amaeanthto. — These  very  beautiful  flowering  plants  de* 
serve  a  place  in  every  greenhouse  or  stove,  and  are  most  lovely  summer 
ornaments,  amply  repaying  for  every  attention  given.  When  the  planta 
are  two  inches  high,  pot  off  singly  into  small  pots,  in  a  loamy  soil  and 
well-rotted  leaf-mould  equal  parts.  Plunge  them  in  a  hot-bed  frame» 
When  nicely  rooted  at  the  sides,  repot  into  larger,  till  they  are  in  the^ 
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po^8  to  bloom  in*  such  as  nioe  to  twelve  inches  across.  At  each  re- 
potting use  a  more  rich  compost  by  adding  well-rotted  manure,  bits  of 
charcoal,  and  a  free  drainage.  I  have  had  plants  two  aiKi  a-half  feci 
high  from  the  pot,  and  as  much  across,  spangled  over  beauteously  with 
their  lovely  flowers. — A  Nobleman  a  Flower  Gardener. 

Mass  ON  Lawns. — Many  complaints  have  been  made  relative  to  the 
destruction  of  tiie  grass  by  an  accumulation  of  moss.  To  be  saved 
from  this  annoyance,  always  begin  to  mow  early  in  the  spring ;  that  is, 
as  soon  as  there  is  anything  for  the  scythe  to  cut.  Attention  to  tlii» 
throughout  a  season  will  destroy  the  moss.  When  the  mowing  is 
deferred  in  spring,  the  moss  destroys  the  fine  grass  by  covering  it,  and 
only  the  strong  coarse  grass  will  survive.  Where  the  moss  now  pre- 
vails, rake  it  up  by  means  of  a  wood -rake  ;  after  raking,  sweep  with  a 
stifl*  besom,  and  mow  as  soon  as  required.  I  once  destroyed  the  moss 
on  a  large  lawn  by  applying  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  fine-sifted  quick- 
lime, first  in  November,  and  again  early  in  March. — A  Lang  Observer^ 

PiMELBA  DECUS8ATA. — I  observe  in  the  April  Number  a  cor- 
respondent asks  for  information  relative  to  the  propagation  of  this  plant. 
The  following  account  of  a  method  recommended  by  Mr.  Fish,  a  clever 
gardener,  with  the  Pimelea  family  will,  perhaps,  be  of  some  use  to  the 
inquirer ;  I,  therefore,  forward  it : — 

''  £y  Cuttings. — If  any  shoots  have  missed  having  flower-heads  at 
their  points,  these  points  will  proceed  to  grow  as  the  flower*buds  com- 
mence to  expand.  In  other  instances,  sometimes  young  shoots  will 
protrude  from  behind  the  flower-heads.  In  either  case  an  opportunity 
it  afforded  for  obtaining  a  few  early  cuttings  in  March  and  April,  the 
advantage  of  which  is  that  the  plants  will  be  struck,  potted  off,  and 
established  in  their  pots  before  winter.  When  these  young  shoots  are 
from  one  to  two  and  a-half  inches  in  length,  and  getting  just  a  little 
firm  at  the  base,  is  the  best  time  for  taking  them  off,  and  inserting  them 
in  the  cutting-pots.  When  cuttings  cannot  be  got  by  either  of  these 
means,  we  must  wait  until  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  is  g^ne,  then  cut 
them  all  neatly  off,  give  any  little  pruning  that  is  necessary  to  regulate 
shape  and  outline,  as  the  two-year-old  wood  will  generally  break  freely 
enough,  and  then  wait  until  young  shoots  are  formed,  wlien  as  many 
may  be  thinned  out  as  will  be  requisite  for  cuttings.  Cuttings  from 
older  wood  will  strike ;  but  then  they  require  much  longer  time,  are 
not  so  certain,  and  after  all  seldom  give  such  healthy  free-growing 
plants.  In  preparing  the  cutting-pots,  let  them  be  three-four&s  filled 
with  drainage,  or  place  a  smaller  pot  topsy-turvy  inside  of  a  larger  one, 
and  fill  the  space  between  to  a  similar  height  with  drainage,  Uien  strew 
a  little  green  moss  to  keep  the  drainage  clear,  over  that  some  lumpy 
fibry  peat,  over  that  finer  sandy  peat,  and  over  all  from  a  quarter  to 
half  an  inch  of  pure  sand.  If  below  this  sand,  or  even  blended  with  it, 
unless  at  the  very  surface,  there  is  a  little  fine^Munded  clean  charcoal, 
but  not  mere  duust,  that  being  separated  by  a  very  fine  sieve,  the 
eattii^  will  strike  all  the  sooner,  and  be  less  liable  to  damp  offi. 
The  pots  should  be  well  watered,  and  allowed  to  drain  before  in- 
serting the  cuttings,  the  making  of  which  consists  in  removing  a  few 
Df  the  lower  leaves,  and  cutting  clean  across  with  a  sharp  knife,  and 
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Hm  the  somll  holes  made  hj  the  dU>b6r  should  be  filled  with  sand,  and 
all  gently  settled  with  fresh  wateringy  and  the  cuttings  and  surface- 
and  allowed  to  get  dry  before  the  conical-headed  bell-glasses  are  firmly 
fixed  over  them.  They  may  then  be  placed  in  a  dose  frame  or  pit, 
about  eighteen  indies  firem  the  sashes,  in  April,  and  two  fiaet  in  May ; 
and  ia  sneh  a  position  they  will  require  little  shading,  and  but  little 
watering,  until  they  are  striiek.  As  soon  as  that  has  taken  place  the 
plaota  mast  be  elevated  nearer  the  glass,  the  bdl«glass  removed  by 
dogrees,  taking  it  off  fint  at  night,  then  monrings  and  afUmoons,  and 
altimately  Bltogether.  In  the  case  of  cuttings  struck  with  so  tittle  soU 
t»  feed  OQ,  and  in  the  case  of  all  plants  raised  by  seed,  the  sooner  they 
ne  pridced  off  die  fewer  will  be  the  casualties,  and  the  better  will  they 
thrive. 

**  By  Inmrckm^  and  Grafting. — ^The  first  is  seldom  piietised, 
owing  to  its  inconvenience ;  the  second  is  often  resorted  to  as  the  means 
of  procuring  a  good-sized  plant  much  more  quickly  than  from  seeds  or 
eottinga.  It  ie  of  importance  to  have  stocks  of  freergrowing  kinds, 
meh  as  deemsmMa  and  duprcfcem.  These  should  be  from  two  to  tliie» 
jmn  old  frmt  seedling  or  cutting.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  have  the 
sloek  a  HttU  in  advance  of  the  scion,  and  then,  provided  you  can  make 
the  inner  bark  of  both  unite,  it  matters  little  what  mode  be  adopted, 
tlioagb  side  and  slit  grafting  will  generally  be  the  neatest  and  quickest 
done.  A  fiew  twigs  may. be  left  on  the  stock  to  draw  up  the  sap  until 
the  scion  has  fisiirly  taken.  A  dose  frame  or  pit  will  be  desirable  ;- 
and  if  a  littie  steam  from  sweet  dung  and  leaves,  the  union  will  take 
plaee  all  the  sooner,  from  the  excitement  and  moisture.  April  is  thv 
best  time.  Air  must  be  given  aflerwards  gradually,  and  the  sdon 
allowed'  to  monopolize  the  whole  strength  of  the  stock.  This  mode  is 
most  appHeable  for  all  the  low,  slow-growing  kinds,  as  thvs  addition^; 
vigour  is  imparted  to  them." 

The  following  are  the  best  sorts,  and  well  suited  for  the  greenhouse^ 
In  Older  to  keep  tlie  plants  bushy,  they  require  cutting  in  as  soon  an 
done  blooming ;  and  if  done  early  in  the  summer,  the  new  shoots  arn^ 
well  ripened  before  winter.  All  flourish  in  a  compost  of  fibrous  sandy 
peat,  and  about  one  quarter  of  turfy  loamv'a  year  old,  with  a  sprinkling! 
of  bits  of  charcoal,  and  &  liberal  drainage ;  compost  broken,  not  sifted : — 

P",  foma. — ^Flowers  a  pretty  rosy-red.  A  neat  bushy  plant,  the 
nicest  size  for  the  greenhouse ;  is  about  half  a  yard  to  two  foot  high ;' 
at  that  height  this  and  all  .the  other  kinds  are  readily  kept. 

P,  ratea  Henderwnii. — The  habit  of  this  plant  is  similar  to  the 
other;  but  tlie  colour  of  the  flowers  is  much  brighter  and  more  showy. 

P.  imtennedia,-^A  neat  plant,  with  light-pink  flowers.  Blooms 
freely. 

P.  hispidoi — Flowers  vary  in  colour,  £rom  white,  blush,  to  pink; 
It  is  a  neat-growing-plant ;  blooms  f^ely. 

P.  spedabilis. — Flowers  flesh  colour^  tinged  with  a  deeper,  in  large 
heads,  showy.     It  blooms  freely ;  and  valuable,  too,  as  a  winter  bloomer. 

P.  diasnuBfolia, — Flowers  rose  coloured ;  blooms  freely.  It  is  a' 
neat  shrub. 
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P.  maerocephala, — Flowers  light-flesh  colour,  in  large  heads.  The 
plant  is  more  robust  than  any  of  the  others. 

P.  decusscUa, — Flowers  rosy-red,  showy.  The  plant  is  of  neat 
git)wth,  and  a  free  bloomer. 

The  National  Flobicultubal  Society. — This  new  Society  held 
its  first  meeting  for  the  exhibition  of  Seedling  Fix>ri8T8'  Flowers  at 
the  Rooms,  21,  Regent-street,  London,  on  Thursday,  the  3rd  of  April. 
The  attendance  was  good.  The  rooms  were  ornamented  with  a  fine 
display  of  Cinerarias  and  other  plants.  The  following  seedlings  were 
considered  by  the  censors  as  worthy  of  notice : — 

Messrs.  Henderson,  of  Pine- Apple-place,  sent  a  truly  fine  collection 
of  the  best  kinds  of  Hyacinths,  all  legibly  named  ;  also  a  collection  of 
Epacris,  amongst  which  was  that  fine  variety  named  Epacris  hyacinthi- 
flora  candidissima  ;  also  a  nice  selection  of  new  Narcissus  tazetta,  better 
known  as  the  Polyanthus  Narcissus.  There  were^also  small  collec- 
tions of  Polyanthuses,  Gloxinias,  &c. 

These  plants,  in  fiill  bloom,  and  generally  well  grown,  were  very 
creditable  to  the  different  exhibitors.  The  grand  object  of  the  meeting 
was  the  seedlings.  In  Cinerarias  the  numbers  were  considerable  ;  we 
wish  we  could  say  the  merit  of  them  was  equally  so.  Very  few  were 
placed  by  the  censors. 

Mr.  Ayres  sent  a  seedling  of  great  merit,  named  Orpheus ;  form 
fint-rate,  habit  good,  petals  of  good  substance,  colour  a  deep  rosy^lilac, 
disc  rather  small.     This  obtained,  and  deservedly,  a  Certificate. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Tollington  Nursery,  sent  also  a  seedling,  pure  white 
with  a  blue  disk,  size  medium,  form  good,  petals  well  shaped,  but 
vather  thin.     A  Certificate  was  given  to  it. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Henderson,  with  several  others,  sent  one  named  Love- 
liness ;  white  ground,  reddish-purple  tip,  dark  disc.  This  variety  has 
flrst-rate  properties  ;  but  some  of  the  petals  of  part  of  the  blooms  waa 
defective.  The  censors  wished  it  to  be  exhibited  again,  and  only 
passed  a  favourable  opinion  upon  it.  The  same  gentleman  sent  another 
desirable  variety,  named  Christabelle,  which  was  not  suflliciently  ex- 
panded, but  promises  to  be  a  good  variety.  This  also  was  desired  by 
the  censors  to  be  sent  again  when  in  better  condition. 

Mr.  Bragg,  of  Slough,  sent  a  pan  of  Pansies. 

Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  sent  a  pan  of  Pansies,  and  some  Auriculas 
well  bloomed. 

Mr.  Rogers,  of  Uttoxeter,  sent  two  seedling  Cinerarias,  which,  when 
better  grown,  the  censors  thought  would  be  desirable  varieties.  They 
were.  Field  Marshal,  white  ground,  delicately  tipped  with  sky  blue,  good 
form  and  substance ;  and  the  other,  Lady  of  the  Lake.  This  was  a 
well- formed  flower,  of  good  substance,  ground  colour  white,  with  pale 
rose  tips.     The  censors  desired  these  two  also  to  be  s^it  again. 

Mr.  Turner  sent  some  seedling  Pansies,  one  named  National,  creamy- 
white  ground,  purple  margin,  fine  yellow  eye,  g^od  form,  but  rather 
rough  at  the  edges,  probably  owing  to  the  cold  wet  season.  The 
Oensors  desired  this  to  be  sent  again. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Henderson  obtained  a  Certificate  for  a  seedling  Bhodo-: 
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dendron.  TniaMt  large,  flowen  well  tlii^>ed,  bluish  white,  the  top 
petal  richly  dotted  with  dark  crimson  spots.  It  was  named  R.  superb* 
issimum  album. 

Measn.  Standkh  and  Noble  sent  an  Azalea  Indica,  named  Yittata, 
the  merits  of  whidi  were  novelty  in  eoloar,  being  of  a  creamy  white 
with  purple  stripes. 

The  above  were  all  the  seedlings  the  censors  thought  worthy  of 
notice :  and  this  is  as  it  ought  to  be ;  miless  seedling  flowers  are  deci« 
dedly  mperior  to  the  older  varieUetj  it  is  an  imposition  upon  the  public 
to  send  them  out  as  new  and  improved  varieties.  The  censors  at  this 
meeting  were  determined  not  to  notice  any  inferior  varieties  merely 
beeaute  ikejf  were  new ;  and  this  principle,  we  hope,  will  be  carried 
oot  to  the  foUest  extent. 

Messrs.  Yeitch,  of  Exeter,  sent  a  fine  cut  sample  of  their  Fuchsia 
qiectabilis;  also  a  cut  specimen  of  Rhododendron  jasminiflora;  a 
tolerable  seedling  Camellia,  named  Storeyii,  its  &ult  being  baring  the 
petals  too  much  pointed. 

Upon  the  whole  this  is  a  good  beginning  of  the  Society,  and  we 
trust  it  will  act  ap  to  its  profes^  principles,  and  thus  become  a  vehicle 
for  proclaiming  to  the  public  really  good  seedling  flowers. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  April  24th.  Cine- 
rarias, Auriculas,  Pansies,  and  Rhododendrons  were  the  principal 
flowers  shown.  Certiflcates  of  Merit  were  awarded  by  the  censors  to 
the  following: — 

A  Pefaurgoniom,  named  Chieftain,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hoyle,  of 
Reading. 

A  fimcy  Pielargonium,  named  Formosissimum,  by  Mr.  Ayres,  of 
Bhuskheath. 

A  CSneraria,  Alba  mag^a,  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Homsey-road. 

An  Auricula,  Beauty  of  Bath,  by  Mr.  Griffin,  of  Weston-road,  Bath. 

A  Cineraria,  Margaret  d'Anjou,  by  Mr.  £.  G.  Henderson,  Welling- 
ton-road, St.  John's  Wood. 

The  following  icinds  were  commended  by  the  censors : — 

A  Cineraria,  Model  of  Perfection,  by  Mr.  Ayres,  of  Blackheath. 

A  Pelargonium,  First  of  May,  by  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough. 

A  Cineraria,  Beauty,  by  Mr.  Ivery,  of  Peckham. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  May  8th. 

Pahsisb. — ^The  usual  mode  of  showing  these  blossoms  has  lately 
been  much  objected  to.  The  process  of  pressing  a  flower  flat  to  the 
surfiice  of  the  stand  has  misled  parties,  who  formed  a  fitvourable  opinion 
of  certain  flowers  by  what  they  saw  of  the  specimens  so  shown  ;  and 
when  the  flowers  were  seen  growing,  instead  of  the  even-face  quality, 
they  were  wavy  and  crumpled.  Now  it  would  be  much  preferable  to 
exhibit  the  plants  in  certain  fixed-sized  pots,  and  each  plant  to  have 
three  or  four  blossoms.  This  method  would  place  all  exhibitors  upon 
an  equality,  and  the  flowers  be  seen  in  their  real  character.  There 
would  be  but  little  trouble  to  convey  a  dozen  pots  to  a  meeting ;  and  I 
am  certain  that  there  are  not  more  than  twelve  varieties  which  approach 
any  thing  near  to  perfection  in  form  that  have  hitherto  been  brought 
to  the  exhibitions  in  and  around  London. — Pensie. 
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[AY — llie  clwerful  "  raerrie  "  uionlli  of  May— 
again  unfolds  her  flgwery  inaiille.  Our  bi-ds  i 
borders  are  now  beBpangleiJ  'i'lt  wilh  tliu  varieil  i 
beautiful  tints  of  opening  flowers.  The  pits  and  greeuliousee  offer  the 
gardes  their  winter -stor^  subjects,  already  bursting iolo  active  growth, 
and  eager  to  breathe  the  free  and  open  air.  Some  caution  and  care 
wust,  however,  still  be  exercised  ;  the  return  of  occasional  sliarp  froet 
may  come,  it  will  be  advisable  to  be  prepared  with  some  protecting 
material  to  shelter,  in  case  of  need,  such  plants  as  are  most  susceptible 
of  injury.  If  not  already  decided  upon,  detertnine  at  once  all  jour 
plans ;  pny  particular  attention  to  the  arrangement  of  colours.  A 
flower-garden  niay  be  richly  furnished  wiiii  plants,  but  be  very  iii> 
effective  if  the  colours  are  badly  arranged.  For  producing  brilliant 
effect  in  masses,  reject  parti.coloured  flowers  ;  such  are  never  effective- 
Use  pure  aDcl  decided  colours,  such  as  brilliant  scarlet,  pure  white, 
deep  purple,  bright  yellow,  &c.  ;  those  which  are  in  close  affinity  kill 
each  other.  Take  care  not  to  mix  plants  which  are  of  doubtful  dura- 
lion  when  in  bloom  with  those  of  a  more  permanent  character,  remem- 
bering always  tliat  the  beauty  of  a  formal  flower-garden  depends  upon 
its  being  in  all  its  details  a  perfect  work  of  art,  in  wliich  no  blemiali 
should  occur.  There  must  bs  high  keeping,  symmetry,  judicious 
'krrangement  of  colours  (traceable  to  fised  principles),  or  it  will  not 
form  a  satisfactory  whole.  Young  ganleners  should  attend  to  this. 
Many  persons  plant  their  stock  so  thinly,  that  their  beds  are  not 
covered  till  late  in  tiie  season ;  we  advise  thick  planting  for  speedy 
effect. 

Where  annuals  are  required  for  late  flowering,  they  may  yet  be 
•own ;  and  hardy  annaals  that  have  come  up  too  numerously  should 
be  thinned  out,  so  as  to  retain  but  enough  to  be  vigorous.  Tender 
annuals,  raised  in  pots  or  frames,  should  be  taken,  with  as  much  soil 
to  the  roots  as  possible,  and  after  the  middle  of  the  month  be  carefully 
planted  out.  After  all  planiiug  is  done,  the  next  operations  will  be 
(nuning  and  pegging  down  the  plants ;  this  is  a  tedious  but  most 
important  process  towards  having  well-furnished  beds.  Climbing 
plants  will  now  require  training  from  time  to  time,  ai:cording  to  their 
growth. 

Floustb'  Flo webb.-~ Amongst  these  we  may  class  the  Antirrhi- 
num;  many  of  the  kinds  now  in  cultivation  are  exceedingly  pretty, 
tnd  deserve  to  be  grown.  Now  is  the  beat  period  to  plant  them  ouL 
jittrieiilat. — The  blooming  season  o(  tfaeee  favourites  is  now  nearly 
•*er,  aad'  their  growth  commencing ;  they  should  therefore  be  imme- 
diately repotted,  so  that  they  may  receive  the  beneflt  of  additional 
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stiimilaiity  and  thus  more  vigorous  and  much  atrohger  plants  will  be 
obtaiaed  than  if  the  potting  is  deferred  until  autumn.  CamaHons  and 
Picoteet  are  by  this  time  in  their  blooming  pots ;  and  as  they  advance 
in  gvowthy  atteotioQ  will  be  noecsgary  to  stick  and  tie  them  up  neatly. 
Stir  up  the  surftoe  soil  of  the  pots,  and  add  a  dreoing  of  mixed  loam 
and  well-decayed  dung.  Cinerarias. — As  these  go  out  of  bloom  cut 
down  the  stems,  which  will  induce  aa  abundance  of  shoots  for  increase, 
and  turn  them  out  into  the  open  ground  where  they  are  partially 
shaded.  Dahlias, — The  third  week  in  the  month  is  as  early  as  it  is 
mie  10  eomraence  planting  out..  The  young  plants  will  be  gr^'eatly 
strengthened  by  repotting  them  into  larger  pots,  giving  all  the  fiivour- 
able  air  poasiUe,  in  order  to  have  them  hardy  when  turned  out. 
Fkieksias, — Repot  and  trim  all  the  plants  required  for  specimens  9 
eneoorage  their  growth  by  frequently  syringing  them  over-head,  and 
take  care  Imnediatdy  to  stop  such  shoots  as  are  of  too  redundant 
g^wth,  so  as  to  preserve  the  plant  uniform.  Pansiss, — Cuttings  put 
in  last  month,  aa  directed,  may  now  be  planted  in  a  shady  b«l,  for 
sammer  blooming.  Copious  watering  in  dry  weather  will  be  necesnry. 
Such  as  are  grown  in  pots,  for  show,  require  particular  attention,  and 
by  thinning  out  the  side  shoots  much  finer  blooms  may  be  had.  In 
the  seed-bed  any  promising  varieties  should  have  a  little  dung  placed 
around  them,  and  watered  occasionally,  to  promote  their  grfowth. 
Peiarffomimms. — Such  as  have  not  been  stopped  back  will  now  be 
eoming  into  bloom.  Keep  them  free  from  the  green  fly  by  fumigating, 
washing  them  afterwards.  Pinks. — As  the  blooming  stems  advance^ 
they  will  require  thinning  out.  Such  as  are  not  generally  inclined  to 
burst  their  pods  may  have  all  the  stems  but  one  removed.  The  more 
robust  and  very  double  kinds  should  have  two  or  three  stems  left, 
aooording  to  the  strength  of  the  plant  Ranunculuses,  —  If  dry 
weather  sets  in  water  must  be  liberally  supplied  ;  apply  it  between  the 
roots  and  not  over  the  foliage,  and  use  raiu-water  if  possible,  prefer- 
ing  evening  for  the  operation.  Tulips. — The  top  cloth  should  at 
once  be  got  on,  to  protect  from  storms  of  heavy  rain  and  hail,  and 
never  let  the  sun  reach  the  flowers  after  they  show  colour,  but  give  all 
the  air  possible. 

IN  THE  FOBOma  FBAME. 
Continue  to  strike  cuttings  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  and  pot 
off  such  as  are  struck.  Plants  intended  to  be  flowering  specimens  fbr 
the  greenhoose,  such  as  Achimenes,  Gloxinias,  Gesnerias,  dsc,  should 
be  grown  here  and  brought  forward  as  rapidly  as  practicable.  What 
are  termed  greenhouse  annuals,  as  Balsams,  Cockscombs,  Salpiglossis, 
Rhodanthe,  dbc.,  Thunbergias,  &c,,  should  be  got  on  quickly.  A 
strong  stimulating  soil,  copious  waterings,  and  ample  pot  room,  to- 
gether with  bottom  heat,  are  inseparable  necessaries  to  their  successful 
cultivation. 


IK  THE  GBE&KHOtTSE,  A«« 
A  free  ventilation  is  of  importance,  and  by  closing  with  a  humid 
atmosphere  early  in  the  evening  a  vigorous  growth  will  be  best  pro* 
moted.     Give  liberal  shifts  to  such  plants  as  now  require  it  before  the 
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roots  become  matted ;  much  injury  is  often  done  by  deferring  until  a 
general  shifting.  Camellias,  such  as  have  formed  their  flower-buds, 
should  be  placed  in  a  sheltered  and  shady  situation  out  of  doors. 
£ricas  should  have  the  ends  of  their  shoots  pinched  off,  to  render  them 
bushy  and  spreading.  Climbing  plants  should  be  neatly  tied  as  they 
advance  in  growth,  and  abundance  of  flowers  will  be  the  result. 
Shrubby  plants  of  weak  growth,  and  which  naturally  make  long  frail 
shoots,  are  much  improved  by  bending  down  the  branches,  and  fixing 
them  to  a  wire  attached  to  the  rim  of  the  pot ;  in  this  manner  the 
nakedness  of  the  plant  at  its  base  is  hidden,  and  the  check  imposed  ou 
the  ascent  of  sap  will  induce  an  increased  supply  of  shoots. 
.  Pelargoniums. -^^Neyer  allow  the  plants  to  flag,  or  the  bottom  leaves 
will  turn  yellow,  and  the  plants  then  become  naked.  Put  cow,  horse, 
and  sheep  dung  in  equal  parts,  with  a  sprinkling  of  quick  lime  into  a 
tub,  and  to  one  peck  of  these  add  five  gallons  of  rain  or  other  soft 
water.  When  taking  it  for  use  draw  it  off  clear,  and  give  the  plants 
a  watering  twice  a-week.  Give  air  freely,  shut  up  early,  and  syringe 
the  plants  overhead  three  times  a  week  till  the  flowers  expand.  Now 
strike  cuttings  of  the  scarlet  class  of  Pelargoniums,  as  Compactum, 
Gem,  Queen,  Royal  Dwarf,  &c.,  and  when  rooted  pot  ofl,  which  by 
the  autumn  will  fill  their  pots  with  roots,  and  being  what  is  termed 
pot-bound,  they  will  bloom  during  the  winter  season. 

Calceolarias. -^^Kee^  the  lower  side  shoots  pegged  down ;  it  will 
induce  roots  to  push  up  the  stems.  Fumigate  occasionally  to  keep 
down  the  green  fly. 

Azaleas. — When  done  blooming  the  growth  must  be  promoted,  see 
Articles  upon  culture. 

Watering. — At  this  season  increasing  attention  is  requisite;  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  entire  hall  of  soil  is  made  moist,  particularly 
with  the  plants  grown  in  sandy  peat  or  sandy  loam  ;  a  few  holes  made 
by  means  of  an  iron  pin  down  through  the  ball  will  admit  water  into 
its  interior. 
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Last  spring  I  had  a  fine  specimen  of  this  new  shrub  growing  in  a 
small  bed  on  my  lawn ;  and  in  consequence  of  its  becoming  too  large, 
I  had  the  branches  shortened  one-half  their  length  ;  the  result  was  the 
production  of  a  profusion  of  new  shoots.  I  thinned  away  a  portion, 
leaving  a  due  supply  to  furnish  the  plant ;  and  the  effect  of  this  cut- 
ting in,  &c.,  was,  the  plant  bloomed  in  a  much  superior  manner  to  what 
it  liad  ever  done  previously.  This  spring  I  pruned  in  what  other 
plants  I  had  ;  and  now  they  are  pushing  admirably  vigorous,  and  I 
doubt  not  will  bloom  superior  to  what  they  have  hitherto  done.  Cut 
them  in,  as  is  done  to  the  Bose,  every  spring,  and  improvement  will 
ensue. 


Ca 
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THIS  mo«t  beautiful  flowering  hardy  greenhouse  shrub  is  a  native  of 
the  Peruvian  tmounlains,  plants  of  which  we  received  from  Mr. 
Van  Houtte.  It  forms  a  neat  branching  shrub,  growing  very  freely 
io  a  compost  of  equal  parts  of  sandy-peal,  leaf-mould,  and  good  loam. 
It  appears  to  grow  so  readily  tliat  it  is  likely  to  flourish  well  during 
summer  in  the  open  border,  similar  to  the  Fuchsia.  Messrs.  Veitch 
have  had  it  stand  out  of  doors  for  two  winters,  with  a  slight  protection. 
They  exliibited  a  beautiful  flowering  specimen  at  the  Horticultuial 
Society's  exhibition  on  the  3rd  of  May,  We  need  not  say  much  to 
recommend  to  our  readers  this  very  el^ant  flowering  plant;  it  ought 
to  be  in  every  greenhouse  and  flower-garden.  The  Indians  adorn  tlieir 
chambers  on  feast-days  with  these  pre-eminently  beautiful  blossouu. 
Bud  give  the  plant  the  name  of  Maoic  Tree. 
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Acacia  diffusa. — This  species  is  somewhat  of  a  trailing  habit,  but 

with  attention  easily  forms  a  bush.     Tlie  leaves  are  about  an  inch 

long,  very  narrow;  the  flowers  are  in  large  balls,  of  a  bright  yellow 

colour,  and  it  blooms  profusely  in  winter. 


Acacia 
the  flowers 


us. — The  leaves  are  narrow,  about  an  inch  long; 
e  borne  in  spikes,  of  a  rich  yellow  colour,  and  bloom  in 


Acacia  Riceaha. — A  plant  of  this  handsome  species  is  now  in  the 
large  conservatory  of  the  Horticultural  ijociety,  and  is  eight  yards 
high,  but  we  have  seen  small  bushes  of  it,  about  three  to  four  feet  hi^, 
in  prafuae  bloom.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  about  an  inch  long;  the 
flowers  are  round,  of  a  pretry  pale  yellow. 
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Aponogete  DI9TACHYON. — This  is  a  handsome,  sweet-scented  water 
plant,  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  flourishes  in  our  own 
country  as  a  hardy  plant.  Some  blooming  specimens  have  been  for- 
warded by  the  Rev.  Charles  Osmond,  of  Loddiswell,  near  Kingsbridge, 
in  Devonshire.  In  a  pond  at  that  place  the  plante  thrive  most  luxu- 
riantly, producing  thousands  of  most  deliciously  fragrant  flowers 
throughout  the  summer,  and  even  in  January  there  were  three  hundred 
fine  blossoms.  The  appearance  of  the  plant  is  much  lilce  the  Pond- 
weed  (Potamogeton  natans).  Mr.  Osmond  states,  "  About  three 
years  since  a  root  was  given  me  tlie  size  of  a  shot,  which  I  planted  in 
a  small  pan,  and  sunk  it  in  the  pond ;  it  grew  rapidly,  and  in  a  few 
months  produced  flowers,  and,  unobserved  by  me,  seed  also,  from  which 
have  sprung  up  to  the  surface  of  the  water  hundreds  of  plants.  The 
spring  which  supplies  the  pond  is  peculiarly  clear,  always  running,  and 
in  the  severest  winter  rarely  freezes. 

Azalea  vittata.  The  Ribbon-plowered. — White,  with  Car- 
nation-like stripes.  A  plant  was  exhibited  at  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Show  by  Messrs.  Standish  and  Noble. 

Beu BERTS  Darwinni. — A  very  handsome  evergreen,  hardy,  shrubby 
Barberry,  with  thick  leathery  (somewhat  holly-like)  small  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  borne  in  profusion  in  long  spikes ;  the  racemes  are  droop- 
ing, each  having  eight  to  ten  blossoms,  of  a  bright  orange  colour,  and 
a  single  flower  is  the  size  of  a  small  pea.  The  bush  grows  three  to 
four  feet  high,  and  when  in  bloom  is  literally  covered  with  flowers,  and 
highly  ornamental.  Mr.  Lobb  found  it  in  South  America,  and  sent  it 
to  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Exeter.  It  deserves  to  be  in  every  shrubbery. 
(Figured  in  Gardeners^  Mag.  of  Bot.) 

Berber  IS  pallida. — This  very  pretty  evergreen  species  is  too 
tender  to  succeed  in  the  open  air  in  our  own  country,  except  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  Devonshire,  &c. ;  it,  however,  does  well  in  the  green- 
house, potted  in  a  compost  of  equal  parts  of  sandy-loam  and  leaf-mould, 
to  wliich  is  added  a  portion  of  bone-dust.  The  leaves  are  somewhat 
holly-like,  and  the  flowers  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  which  are  succeeded 
by  large  panicles  of  deep  purple  berries.  A  fine  species  for  the  green- 
house, or  probably  would  succeed  trained  against  a  south-aspected  wall, 
with  a  slight  protection  in  the  severest  winter  weather. 

Daphne  purpurea. — This  pretty  hardy  shrub  was  recommended  to 
us,  the  leaves  being  of  a  dark  purple,  excepting  the  young  ones  at  the 
ends  of  the  shoots.  We  obtained  it  from  Belgium,  and  recommend  it 
to  our  readers.  The  old  Mezereum  blossoms  before  the  leaves  appear, 
but  this  kind  blooms  after  the  leaves  are  expanded. 

Dombeya  mollis  (Syn.  Astrapaea  mollis). — In  the  palm  stove  at 
the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew,  it  has  reached  the  height  of  a  tree  thirty 
feet  high,  with  a  branching  head.  The  small  flowers  are  produced  in 
terminal  umbels  of  a  pretty  rose  colour,  having  the  scent  of  the  Haw- 
thorn.    (Figured  in  Bot.  Mag.,  4578.) 
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EacALLONiA  MACRANTHA. — ThU  beautiful  robust  evergreen  shrub 
deKTves  a  pilace  in  every  warm  shrub  border.  Its  fine  foliage  (large 
at  Aib«tiu  leaves),  and  large  rosy -pink  flowers,  render  it  a  valuable 
aequkilioii. 

HsLioTROPiuM  iMMOSTAi^iTS  DE  LouiSE  Marie. — This  Very  pecu- 
liar variety  was  raised  from  seed  by  M.  Marchot,  of  Leige,  named  as 
above  that  wherever  it  was  cultivated  it  might  recal  the  great  loss 
which  Belgium  has  lately  sustained  in  the  death  of  her  queen.  It 
blooms  more  profusely  than  any  other  Heliotropium.  The  leaves  are 
smoall,  roundish,  and  the  plant  somewhat  of  a  drooping  habit,  similar  to 
those  which  the  Romans  placed  on  the  graves  of  their  dead.  The 
cymous  heads  of  flowers  are  large,  and  each  blossom  green  at  the 
centre,  emblematical  of  hope,  surrounded  by  a  crown  of  gold,  emblem 
of  holiness ;  and  the  five  rays  of  the  border  present  the  virginal  white- 
ness of  the  celestial  stars,  with  this  peculiarity,  that  here  the  flowers,  it 
is  stated,  have  the  peculiar  fi^rance  of  the  Violet  and  Wallflower 
during  the  period  of  their  progressive  changes. 

HelTjKBQRus  ATRO-RUBEN8. — A  very  handsome  purple-flowered 
haidy  herbaceous  plant,  blooming  in  February  and  March.  The 
flowers  are  about  the  size  of  our  Christmas  Rose  Hellebore.  The  dark 
purple  gpradually  changes  to  green.  It  inhabits  woods  and  bushy  places 
in  the  mountains  of  Austria.  It  is  now  in  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew. 
(Figured  in  Sot.  Mag.,  4581.) 

HoLBOLLiA  ACUMINATA. — A  stout  climbing  evergreen  shrubby 
plant,  growing  in  the  mountain  woods  of  Nepaul,  so  strong  that  the 
trunk  becomes  four  or  Ave  inches  in  diameter.  The  leaves  are  about 
the  size  and  shape  of  those  of  the  Mandevillia  suaveolens.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  racemous  clusters  of  six  to  eight  in  each,  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves.  A  single  flower  is  bell-shaped,  about  half  an  inch 
long  and  as  much  across,  of  a  purplish  colour,  with  green  tips.  They 
have  the  perfume  of  the  Orange- tree  flower.  It  has  hitherto  been 
treated  in  this  country  as  a  greenhouse  plant,  and  highly  merits  a  place 
there,  but  it  is  very  probably  quite  hardy.  (Figured  in  PaxtorCs 
Flower  Garden,^ 

HovARDA  AMFLBXicAUUS. — A  hardy  herbaceous  plant,  growing 
two  feet  high.  It  blooms  freely,  the  flowers  being  produced  in  ter- 
minal heads,  and  are  white  tinged  with  rose,  each  flower  having  four 
rows  of  purple  spots  on  the  lip.  It  is  a  very  pretty  plant,  recently 
introduced  into  our  nurseries  from  Belgium. 

MORMODF.8     ATRO-PURPUREA.        BlACK-PURPLE      FlOWERED. — A 

stove  orchid,  from  Panama,  and  has  bloomed  in  the  collection  of  these 
plants  belonging  to  J.  D.  Llewelyn,  Esq.,  at  Penllergare,  in  Wales. 
The  flower-scape  g^ows  a  foot  high,  and  the  flowers^  are  pendulous, 
each  being  two  inches  across,  of  a  dark  chocolate  blood  colour.  A 
very  singular,  pretty  species.     (Figured  in  Bot,  Mag.,  4577.) 

PsRaKA  GRATiasiMA.  Ali.ioator  Pear. — It  is  a  moderate-sized 
tree,  extensively  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies,  especially  in  Jamaica. 
Plants  are  in  our  own  country,  but  we  have  not  heard  of  its  having 
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ever  bloomed  here,  except  at  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew  and  Syon 
Gardens,  but  it  has  never  fruited,  we  believe,  in  Great  Britain.  The 
flowers  are  green,  each  about  half  an  inch  across.  The  fruit  is  pear- 
shaped,  yellow  and  brown,  often  tinged  with  deep  purple ;  each  fruit 
about  four  inches  long.  Its  taste  somewhat  resembles  butter  or 
marrow,  hence  it  is  there  called  "  Vegetable-marrow."  It  is  so  rich 
and  mild  that  most  people  make  use  of  some  spice  or  pungent  sub- 
stance, to  give  it  poignancy ;  and  wine,  sugar,  lime-juice,  but  mostly 
pepper  and  salt,  are  used.  If  the  stone  of  the  seed  be  taken,  and  with 
it  write  upon  a  white  wall,  the  letters  will  turn  as  red  as  blooil,  and 
never  go  out  till  the  wall  is  whitewashed  again,  and  even  then  with 
difficulty  can  it  be  effaced  by  that  process.  (Figured  in  Bot.  Mag.^ 
4580.) 

Polygonum  vaccinipolium.  Cranberry-leavkd.  —  A  rock- 
plant,  from  the  Nortliern  India  mountains.  It  is  quite  hardy  in  our 
own  country.  The  Horticultural  Society  introduced  it  here,  and  in 
the  garden  at  Chiswick.  It  blooms  during  the  latter  part  of  summer 
and  autumn.  The  stem  is  shrubby^  and  each  branch  terminates  with  a 
spike,  three  inches  long,  of  rose-coloured  flowers.  It  is  a  prostrate- 
growing  plant ;  the  spikes  only  rise  about  four  to  six  inches  high.  It 
is  a  pretty  rock  plant.     (Figured  in  Gardeners*  Mag,  of  Bot,) 

Rhododendron  cinnamomeum  Cunninghamii. — This  splendid 
variety  was  raised  by  Mr.  Cunningham,  nurseryman,  of  Liverpool.  It 
is  a  cross  between  a  white-flowered  variety  of  R.  maximum  and  R. 
cinnamomeum.  It  is  quite  hardy.  The  heads  of  flowers  are  large, 
and  each  individual  blossom  is  two  inches  across,  white,  beautifully 
spotted  on  the  upper  segments  with  purple.  It  is  a  charming  addition 
to  this  noble  family  of  shrubs,  and  ought  to  be  in  every  collection. 
(Figured  in  Gardeners*  Mag,  of  Bot,) 

RoNDELETiA  VERSICOLOR. — Mr.  Sccmau  sent  this  handsome  flower- 
ing plant  from  Central  America  to  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew.  It  is 
a  stove  plant,  bearing  numerous  cymes  of  its  dense  flowers,  which  are 
remarkable  for  the  play  of  colours.  The  tube  is  yellow;  the  limb 
(end  of  flower),  in  bud,  deep  rose,  changing,  when  they  expand,  to  a 
pale  rose,  and  then  to  wliite,  with  a  yellow  centre,  and  having  a  two- 
lobed  green  spot  in  the  middle,  from  the  green  stigmas,  which  protrude 
beyond  the  mouth.  It  is  a  moderate-sized  shrub,  blooming  very  freely, 
each  panicle  of  blossoms  being  from  three  to  four  inches  across.  The 
plants  commence  blooming  when  about  a  foot  high,  and  by  stopping 
the  leads  a  handsome  formed  bush  is  easily  obtained.  It  deserves  a 
place  in  every  stove  collection.     (Figured  in  Bot,  Mag.^  4579.) 

TROPiEOLUM*  PENDULUM. — A  half-hardy  annual,  and  a  climbing 
plant,  which  has  been  introduced  from  Central  America.  Calyx  of  the 
flower  yellow,  with  green  tips;  corolla  yellow,  with  the  two  upper 
segments  marked  with  red  lines,  and  a  violet-coloured  bar  near  the 
edge.  This  very  pretty  flowered  plant  has  been  introduced  to  Berlin 
by  Mr.  Matthieu,  nurseryman. 
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A  COMPOUND  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  GROWTH  AND 
BLOOMING  OF  FLOWERING  PLANTS. 

BY  MR.  H.  8TILWELL. 

The  compound  consists  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  four  ounces,  and 
powder  of  nitre,  two  ounces ;  mix  these  together  in  an  earthen  vessel, 
and  add  a  pint  of  boiling*  soft-water.  Cover  it  close  down  until  it 
becomes  cold,  then  put  it  into  a  glass  or  other  bottle,  and  cork  it  down 
air-tight ;  the  next  day  the  compound  will  be  fit  for  use.  It  must  be 
used  with  care,  and  ought  to  be  only  in  the  hands  of  experienced 
gardeners.  I  have  used  this  liquid  with  great  success  with  both 
flowering  plants,  particularly  the  soft-wooded  kinds,  and  vines  in  pots. 
I  doubt  not  but  its  application  will  prove  satisfactory,  and  be  found  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  the  early  exhibitors  of  plants  at  our  first 
shows  of  the  year. 

To  plants  in  pots  add  five  drops  to  every  quart  of  water,  and  apply 
it  as  follows :  say  the  beginning  to  be  on  the  first  day  of  the  month, 
tlien  the  third,  then  the  fifth,  being  every  alternate  day.  By  this 
apparent  small  application  the  rapid  growth  of  plants  will  be  much 
promoted.  It  is,  too,  a  considerable  assistant  in  contributing  to  the 
earlier  blooming  of  bulbous  plants,  whether  grown  in  pots  or  glasses. 
To  all  the  kinds  of  plants  which  I  have  applied  it,  I  have  found  it  to 
promote  a  fine  healthy  foliage,  and  a  more  quick  bloom. 

I  used  the  above  mixture  to  a  vine  growing  in  a  pot  this  spring,  and 
the  advantage  was  very  strikingly  apparent  after  only  six  days  using. 
Other  vines  were  well  fed  with  manure-water  at  the  same  time,  but  a 
very  marked  difference  existed  in  favour  of  the  former. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  PELARGONIUM  DURING 

THE  LAST  FEW  YEARS. 


BT  ORION. 


Were  a  collection  of  Pelargoniums,  say  the  best  which  were  in  culti- 
vation in  the  year  1 837,  staged  at  one  of  our  principal  exhibitions  side 
by  side  with  one  of  those  superb  displays  contributed  by  either  Cock, 
Gaines,  Beck,  or  Parker,  of  the  present  day,  the  contrast  between  them 
would  better  confute,  rather  than  all  the  arguments  which  can  be 
brought  forward,  the  opinions  of  the  not  quite  all-powerful  '^  botanical 
statesmen"  who  have  so  long  been  striving  to  check  the  onward  course 
of  improvement  in  what  are  now  understood  as  florists'  flowers. 
Florists'  flowers!  what  are  they?  The  question  will  soon  be 
difl[icult  to  decide,  for  now  we  see  that  florists  do  not  disdain  giving 
their  attention  to  some  of  the  more  simple  ornaments  of  the  flower- 
garden,  such  as  the  Crocus,  Gladiolus,  Phlox,  Ixia,  &c.  May  we  not 
reasonably  infer  that  all  flowers  seeding  freely  in  this  country,  and 
possessing  a  variety,  may  at  some  time  or  other  be  increased  and  im- 
proved in  the  same  astonishing  manner  as  we  have  seen  has  already 
been  accomplbhed  within  the  last  few  years  by  the  assiduous  CsLve  and 
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attention  of  the  deserving  hybridizers,  particularly  in  the  ca»  of  the 
Pelargonium,  Cineraria,  Fuchsia,  Verbena,  and  many  other  examples. 
The  object  of  this  paper  is  not,  however,  to  give  a  treatise  on  the 
hybridizing  of  flowers,  but  to  view  the  gradual  ascent,  as  it  were,  from 
insignificance  to  splendour,  of  the  justly  popular  flower  the  Pelar- 
gonium, or  as  it  is  still  vulgarly  called,  but  erroneously,  the  Geranium. 
We  think  that  already  having  such  gems  or  prizes,  as  the  editor  of  the 
Florist  terms  them,  as  Ajax,  Magnificent,  Incomparable,  &c.,  we  may 
stand  for  a  while  "  resting  on  the  fruit  of  our  labours,"  not  thinking 
for  a  moment  that  perfection  is  yet  attained,  but  glancing  back  to 
review  the  triumphant  success  already  achieved  by  the  patient  exertions 
of  twenty  seasons,  although  accomplished  step  by  step  and  year  by 
year,  we  may  gain  fresh  courage  to  be  enabled  to  persevere  in  our 
onward  course  to  reach  the  summit  of  perfection  ;  and  those  of  us  who 
are  able  to  remember  the  time  when  Smut,  Bancho,  Habranthnm,  and 
other  {now  deemed)  unsightly  varieties  were  figured  in  the  pages  of 
this  journal  (see  page  121  in  the  volume  for  1835)  will  tbink  of  what 
has  been  done  since  then,  and  still  go  on  striving,  till  perhaps  the  next 
ten  years  may  see  as  much  improvement  as  the  last. 

As  the  varied  use  of  the  terms  Pelargonium  and  Geranium  un- 
fortunately still  continues  to  puzzle  the  amateur  florist  who  is  not 
acquainted  with  botany,  perhaps  the  following  explanation  will  be  of 
service.  Up  to  the  year  1790  what  are  now  denominated  Geranium — 
Crane's-bill,  from  geranus,  a  crane,  in  allusion  to  the  crane-like 
beak  which  terminates  the  carpel  of  seeds,  Pelargonium — Stork's- 
BiLL,  and  Erodium — Heron's-bill,  from  similar  allusion,  were  com* 
prised  in  but  one  genus,  viz.,  Geranium  ;  such  then  was  the  original 
FAMILY  name.  To  the  species  of  this  family  natives  of  our  own 
country  there  had  been,  up  to  1790,  a  considerable  number  introduced 
from  other  countries,  and  the  botanists  of  that  day  deemed  it  essential 
to  divide  the  genus,  and  there  being  peculiar  distinctive  properties  by 
which  certain  divisions  could  be  properly  effected,  that  was  determined 
.i})on. 

The  Pelargonium,  or  Stork's-bill,  is  grouped  in  the  natural 
arrangement  under  the  order  Geraniaccp,  and  by  LinneBus  (see  Loudon) 
it  ranks  among  the  class  Monadelphia  heptandria,  which  implies  that 
the  flowers  have  severi  stamens  and  one  pistil  united  into  one  body. 
The  Geranium,  or  Crane's-bill,  has  ten  stamens,  and  Loudon  forms 
them  into  Monadelphia  decandria.  Loudon's  catalogue  enumerates  no 
less  than  190  species  of  Pelargoniums,  all  but  30  of  whicb  were  intro- 
duced from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  his  catalogue  also  contains  the 
names  of  about  180  hybrid  or  garden  varieties.  The  Geranium  only 
numbers  48  species,  15  of  which  are  natives  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
majority  of  them  rank  as  little  more  than  weeds,  few  being  ever  culti- 
vated, so  that  it  is  rather  strange  that  the  present  small  minority  should 
give  the  name  (quite  erroneously)  to  a  large  and  much  more  important 
majority^  the  excuse  for  which  use  now  can  only  be  "  that  sixty  years 
ago  the  undivided  family  of  very  dissimilar  species  were  known  but 
under  ^the  name  of  Geraniums;^*  but  it  is  the  way  generally,  once 
spread  an  error  abroad,  it  is  a  very  diflficult  matter  to  fully  eradicate  it. 
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Loudon's  list  of  garden  Tarieties  nnmbered  only  180,  but  were  a  com- 
plete descriptive  list  now  to  be  made  of  tho»e  which  have  been  and  now 
are  not,  and  those  in  present  cultivation,  the  laixMir  required  would 
afanost  riral  that  bestowed  on  the  Great  Exhibition  Catalogue.  It  has 
been  computed  that  somewhere  between  two  and  three  thousand 
varieties  ikve  already  appeared  and  passed  away.  But  to  those  who 
are  desirous  of  more  fully  investigating  the  botanical  history  of  this 
class,  Sweet's  Geranxacjb  is  a  work  well  adapted,  and  to  it  I  would 
refer  tbern. 

But  to  the  subject — "  the  progress  which  has  been  made  during  the 
last  few  yean  in  the  Pelargonium."  The  remarks  about  to  be  given 
are  guided  by  the  observations  of  one  who  has  lived  anoongst  theee 
ik>wers  for  eleven  years,  and  a  book  of  jotting  will  be  referred  to  occa- 
nonally,  which  the  writer  has  kept  during  that  time,  assisted  also  by  a 
collection  of  upwards  of  three  hundred  varieties  of  dried  flowers,  care- 
fully preserved  in  a  book,  with  the  year  of  sending  out,  the  price,  and 
the  raiser's  name  attached  to  each ;  but  having,  perhaps,  already 
exceeded  the  amount  of  space  which  can  be  allotted  to  one  article  in 
one  number,  forther  remarks  are  reserved  for  another  month. 


CULTURK  OF  FRANCISCEA  EXIMIA. 

BY  M.  DE  JONGHE,  OF  BRUSSELS. 

The  great  difficuliy  with  which  every  one  who  attempts  to  cultivate  a 
tropic^  plant  in  an  European  hothouse  has  to  contend  is  ignorance 
of  the  hab4ts  of  tlie  plant,  of  its  period  of  growth,  of  its  period  of  rest. 
In  consequence  of  this  ignorance,  which  can  only  be  dispelled  by 
careful  observation  during  two  or  three  years  after  the  plant's  arrival, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  eagerness  of  people  to  attain  perfection  all 
at  once,  and  of  their  tendency  to  condemn  everything  that  falls  short, 
though  for  a  brief  time,  of  their  expectations,  many  a  new  plant  has 
been  neglected  and  set  aside,  which,  had  a  little  more  time  been  spent 
in  endeavouring  to  bring  it  to  perfection,  would  liave  proved  well 
worthy  of  continued  favour  and  increased  popularity.  It  is  tlien,  in 
my  opinion,  the  duty  of  every  one  who  introduces  new  plants  to  make 
known  everything  concerning  them  which  may  enable  the  gardener  to 
bring  them  as  soon  as  possible  into  the  highest  degree  of  beauty,  that 
they  may  not  be  prejudged,  and  thrown  away  as  unworthy  of  notice. 
This  I  shall  now  proceed  to  do  for  the  Franci^cea  eximia,  wliich  is 
certmnly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  newly-introduced  plants,  and  of 
any  hitherto  brought  from  Brazil,  and  cultivated  in  European  houses. 
The  botanical  description  of  this  plant,  which  would  be  out  of  place  in 
the  columns  of  the  Gardeners*  Chronicle,  is  to  be  found  in  several  of 
the  .journals  more  exclusively  devoted  to  botany. 

The  Franciscea  eximia  was  found  by  M.  Libon  in  a  virgin  forest 
riot  far  firom  Villa  Franca,  in  the  province  of  St.  Paul,  in  Brazil.  It 
grows  naturally  in  shady  places,  in  small  open  spaces  in  the  forest, 
where  it  forms  a  bush  two  or  three  feet  high.     The  flowers  are  nume- 
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rous,  richly  coloured,  and  appear  as  well  at  the  top  of  t]ie  stems  as  at 
the  extremities  of  the  lateral  branches. 

Three  strong  plants  of  this  Franciscea,  deprived  of  their  roots  and 
carefully  packed,  were  carried  by  mules  180  leagues  before  they 
reached  Sanctos,  whence  tliey  were  sent  to  Rio  Janeiro,  and  from  that 
town  to  Europe,  where  they  arrived,  alive,  in  November  1847.  Imme- 
diately after  they  were  unpacked,  one  of  them  was  placed  in  leaf-mould, 
unmixed  with  other  substances;  another  was  placed  in  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  some  yellow  earth  from  Brazil,  and  leaf-mould,  with  a 
little  charcoal ;  the  third  was  planted  in  a  still  more  substantial  soil. 
The  last  gave  no  signs  of  life ;  the  second  sent  forth  with  difficulty  a 
few  weak  shoots ;  the  first,  at  the  end  of  a  month  from  the  time  it  was 
planted,  showed  signs  of  vigour,  and  at  the  end  of  three  months  it  had 
sent  out  some  fine  roots,  which  lined  the  pot  confining  them.  Guided 
by  my  success  with  this  plant,  I  replanted  the  other  two  in  pure  leaf- 
mould,  but  they  had  suffered  so  much  that  it  was  with  difficulty  they 
were  brought  round.  The  first,  properly  treated  at  the  outset,  has 
maintained  its  superiority  over  the  other  two. 

The  flowering  period  of  Franciscea  eximia  is  the  same  In  our  hut- 
houses  as  in  Brazil,  viz.,  from  January  to  June.  In  winter,  the  plants, 
both  great  and  smiill,  but  more  especially  the  latter,  should  be  kept  in 
a  temperature  of  from  10°  to  12°  Reaumur  (54°  to  59°  F.)  The 
period  of  its  normal  growth  begins  in  December.  The  flowers  are 
formed  upon  the  young  wood  ;  the  earliest  appear  on  the  stem  and  the 
principal  branches,  then  on  the  lateral  ones,  where  a  succession  is  kept 
up  for  some  months.  The  small  plants,  which  are  not  more  than 
eight  or  ten  inches  in  height,  have  already  two  or  three  flowers  at  the 
tops  of  their  stems.  Perfection  is  not  to  be  looked  for  until  the  plants 
are  two  or  three  years  old.  The  original  plant  obtained  at  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  Socicte  de  Flore,  at  Brussels,  a  medal,  as  the  most  beau- 
tiful new  plant  there.  This  same  plant,  which  I  have  never  used  for 
propagation,  bore  in  1850  more  than  three  hundred  flowers,  from 
January  to  June.  The  flowers,  which  in  form  resemble  the  great 
Periwinkle,  are  richly  coloured  with  violet,  blue,  and  white,  and  con- 
trasting as  they  do  with  the  glaucous  foliage  behind  them,  produce  a 
roost  beautiful  effect. 

The  plants,  if  they  have  rooted  well,  may  in  the  month  of  March  be 
placed  in  a  temperate  house,  in  a  shady  and  airy  situation ;  they  may 
be  put  very  well  in  the  midst  of  Camellias,  and  left  there  all  the 
summer ;  their  shoots  will  not  become  blanched,  their  growth  remains 
vigorous  and  short-jointed,  their  flower-buds  are  well- formed,  and  the 
flowers  are  abundant  and  last  a  long  time.  Towards  the  end  of  July, 
when  the  young  wood  is  well  ripened,  the  plants  may  be  repotted. 
This  is  the  best  time  to  repot  them,  for  if  they  are  repotted  later,  they 
will  not  flower  so  early. 

In  October,  the  plant  should  be  again  placed  in  the  coolest  part  of  a 
hothouse,  where  it  should  spend  the  winter.  If  these  directions  be 
attended  to,  the  Fmnciscea  eximia  will  be  found  to  be  easy  of  culti- 
vation, and  to  form  a  valuable  addition  to  ornamental  hothouse  plants. 
—  Gardetiers*  Chronicle, 
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BRIEF  REMARKS. 

Capsicum  Fumigating. — I  find,  in  perusing  the  Cottage  Gardener, 
that  Mr.  Beaton,  one  of  the  writers,  has  with  admirable  success  tried 
the  Capsicum,  or  Cayenne-pepper,  as  a  substitute  for  tobacco,  in 
destroying  the  green-fly.  He  recommends  every  one  this  season  to 
cultivate  a  quantity  for  the  express  purpose.  If  this  can  really  be 
brought  into  general  practice,  doubtless  many  will  duly  appreciate  so 
valuable  a  discovery.  Tobacco  is  not  only  expensive,  but  highly 
objectionable,  especially  where  plant  structures  are  attached  to  the 
mansion,  as  the  fumes  of  tobacco  may  be  detected  in  every  room  when 
it  is  necessary  to  use  it  for  destroying  insect  life.  We  all  know,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  a  safe  and  sure  remedy,  and  it  will  not  do  to  repudiate 
the  one  until  we  are  practically  acquainted  with  the  other.  I  have  no 
desire  to  appear  sceptical,  but  at  present  I  look  upon  the  discovery  as 
being  only  in  its  infancy  and  trial.  It  is  an  experiment,  however, 
which  I  intend  to  subject  to  a  fair  test,  and  judge  for  myself,  the  result 
of  which,  if  acceptable,  I  will  make  known  through  the  medium  of  the 
Cabinet. —  G.  Fry,  [We  shall  be  obliged  by  the  favour  as  early  as 
convenient.] 

CrcAS  REVOLUTA. — This  very  singular  apetalous  plant  is  now 
blooming  at  J.  Peun's,  Esq.,  of  Lewisham,  in  Kent.  It  is  in  the  best 
possible  condition,  and,  like  many  of  our  stove  inmates,  is  a  curious 
and  interesting  plant. —  G,  Fry, 

Tea  Roses. — The  Tea  Rose,  on  account  of  its  beautiful  tints  and 
peculiar  fragrance,  is  a  general  favourite ;  yet  with  amateur  culti- 
vators, who,  like  myself,  reside  within  a  few  miles  of  the  metropolis, 
and  who  are  compelled  necessarily  to  grow  it  under  glass  in  pots,  it 
turns  out  a  complete  failure  after  a  season  or  two.  We  may  be  suc- 
cessful with  most  kinds  of  plants,  but  this  one  proves  always  more 
than  our  match.  With  great  care,  I  get  at  first  certainly  very  satis- 
&ctory  specimens,  but  I  find  it  impossible  to  keep  the  plants  in  the 
Kame  state,  and  the  blooms  speedily  deteriorate.  However,  before 
giving  up  this  vexatious  and  disappointing  culture,  I  have  made  a  new 
attempt,  which  has  been  quite  successful,  and  it  is  to  make  this  plan 
known  that  I  trouble  you  with  these  lines : — 1  planted  about  fifty  half- 
standards  and  dwarfs  in  the  autumn,  consisting  of  Souvenir  d'un  Ami, 
Elise  Sauvage,  Adam,  Devoniensis,  &c.,  in  a  well-prepared  compost, 
and  I  erected  a  low  span-roofed  house  over  them,  having  glass  sides  to 
the  ground,  and  side  windows  for  ventilation,  and  I  find  it  to  answer 
admirably ;  the  plants  are  looking  remarkably  healthy,  and  promise 
well ;  the  shoots  are  most  vigorous,  and  are  covered  with  buds. — 
W.  G.,  Stoke  Newington,     {Gardeners*  Chronicle,) 

Treatment  op  Venus  Fly-trap. — Clericus  solicited,  in  a  recent 
number,  some  particulars  of  a  successful  management  of  this  singular 
plant,  and  some  observations  having  appeared  in  the  Gardeners*  Maga- 
zine of  Botany  upon  its  treatment,  we  have  extracted  the  following,  as 
given  by  a  cultivator,  Mr.  Brown,  now  in  the  Tooting  Nursery : — 

"  For  soil,  use  equal  parts  of  fibrous  peat  and  of  sphagnum  cut  very 
short,  mixed  with  a  little  sand.    The  pots  should  be  well  drained  ;  five- 
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the  flower.  Many  sorts,  supposed  to  be  run,  will  return.  This  has 
liappened  with  Martin's  President  (P.F.),  Sharp's  Defiance  (S.B.),  and 
many  others.  The  chances  of  clean  flowers  are  not  equal,  whether  you 
propagate  from  run  or  clean  flowers,  by  which  I  mean  to  intimate  my 
opinion  that  as  many  plants  will  probably  return  to  fineness  from  the 
one  as  from  the  other.  As  for  compost,  I  should  pronounce  half  dung 
to  be  excessive,  as  far  as  the  ultimate  soundness  of  the  stock  is  con- 
cerned. By  no  means  should  the  loam  be  deprived  of  any  of  its  flbrous 
rooty  matter ;  that  I  consider  by  far  the  better  part. — J,  W,  Neiohall^ 
jFlorisL 

Carkations  and  Picotees. — I  am  an  old  grower  and  shower  of 
these  beautiful  flowers.  Take  my  advice  in  potting.  For  vigorous- 
growing  kinds  have  pots  a  foot  across  the  mouth  ;  for  weakly  ones  ten 
inches  across.  Have  clean  pots  to  start  with.  Use  a  year-old  turfy 
loam,  that  has  been  chopped  and  turned  a  few  times.  To  it  add 
another  equal  part,  consisting  of  well-rotted  dung  and  vegetable  or  tea 
mould.  Have  a  liberal  drainage  of  bits  of  turf  and  charcoal,  two  to 
three  inches  deep. — Senex, 

Cineraria  having  the  Scent  of  the  Heliotrope. — A  lady, 
resident  in  Sussex,  has  a  variety  whose  blossoms  have  this  delicious 
fragrance.  The  flowers  are  white.  It  is  a  valuable  acquisition  to  this 
charming  tribe  of  flowers.  Attempts  to  have  a  race  of  this  class  no 
doubt  will  be  made,  and  with  due  care  will  be  realized,  and  may  be 
kept  permanent. 

A  GOOD  Yellow  Flower  for  a  small  Bed. — Lucy  asks  for  the 
name  of  such.  The  best  we  know  is  Escholtzia  crocea  compacta. 
Sow  seed  immediately,  and  the  plants  will  bloom  from  June  to  the  end 
of  the  season.  It  is  a  compact  grower,  and  blooms  profusely ;  the 
flowers  of  a  rich  deep  orange-yellow.  The  best  way  to  treat  the  plant 
for  this  purpose  is — sow  seeds  in  August  in  small  pots,  and  keep  them 
in  a  cool  frame  or  sheltered  place  through  the  severe  part  of  winter  ; 
then  turn  them  out  into  the  bed  the  flrst  week  in  March.  In  April 
sprinkle  a  portion  of  seed  between  the  plants.  These  will  be  in  their 
prime  wlien  the  former  are  ceasing  to  bloom ;  by  this  means  seven 
months'  bloom  may  be  had.  The  bed  thus  being  stacked  will  remain 
60 ;  only  should  any  die  in  winter,  sow  a  portion  of  seed  to  All  up  such 
vacancy.  It  is  a  very  showy  and  neat  plant.  There  are  other  yellow  - 
blooming  annuals ;  but  they  only  flower  for  a  short  time. — A  Flower 
Gardener, 

Culture  of  Balsams. — When  four  inches  high,  pot  off  singly  into 
small  pots,  and  plunge  them  in  a  hot-bed  frame.  Do  not  allow  the 
roots  to  become  matted  around  the  ball,  but  repot  early  enough  ;  keep 
shifting  till  you  have  them  in  the  large  pots  for  final  blooming,  whicii 
ought  to  be  a  foot  across  the  top.  Never  allow  any  blossom  till  the 
plant  has  attained  the  size  you  want  it ;  and  it  ought  to  be  bushy,  nearly 
as  wide  across  as  high.  Therefore  clip  off  all  the  flower-buds  at  the 
earliest  stage,  which  induces  the  vigorous  and  rapid  growth  of  the 
plant.  Use  a  mellow  turfy  loam,  such  as  has  been  laid  up  and  chopped 
for  a  year ;  to  this  add  equal  portions  of  leaf-mould  and  well-rotted 
hot-bed  maniu*e,  a  sprinkling  of  pieces  of  charcoal  and  charred  bones, 
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with  a  liberal  drainage  of  pieces  of  turf  and  bones,  and  a  free  supply 
of  water,  majestic  robust  specimens  will  be  produced. — A  Nobleman^s 
Flower  Gardener. 

Thonbergia  ajlata,  and  its  Varieties. — We  now  have  a  most 
beaatiful  race  of  these  very  charming  flowering  plants,  the  buff, 
yellow,  orange,  white,  &c.,  with  their  very  distinct  dark  eye ;  they  merit 
a  place,  where  practicable,  for  summer  ornament,  in-doors  or  out.  A 
more  charming  tribe  of  climbing  plants  does  not  exist.  A  friend  of 
mine  has  sent  me  the  following  particulars  of  growing  the  plants  to  an 
extraordinary  size,  and,  of  course,  to  obtaia  an  equal  improvement  in 
the  quantity  and  the  size  of  the  flowers  : — 

**  Culture — Soil. — ^I'he  finest  specimens  we  ever  observed  were 
grown  (after  they  had  attained  the  height  of  six  inches)  in  a  mixture 
of  loam  and  night-soil,  which  had  been  well  incorporated  for  twelve 
months,  and  frequently  turned  over  to  mellow  and  sweeten.  In  this 
exceedingly  rich  strong  compost  the  plants  grew  with  a  vigour  and 
luxuriance  that  was  perfectly  astonishing.  The  leaves  were  nearly 
double  the  usual  size,  and  the  flowers  were  much  larger  and  more 
highly  coloured.  It  may,  however,  be  not  always  convenient  to  obtain 
this  rich  stimulant." — (Such  a  compost  may  not  be  provided;  but  they 
flourish  most  admirably  in  a  compost  of  equal  parts  of  good  turfy  loam^ 
sandy  peat,  leaf-mould,  and  well- rotted  manure,  and  supplied  with  a 
libend  drainage. — Editor.) 

DouBUB  Rockets. — I  suppose  the  reader  now  (April  2)  to  have 
nice  healthy  plants ;  then  the  Brst  thing  to  do  is  to  get  some  strong* 
loam,  one  barrow-load  to  half  a  barrow-load  of  decayed  cow's  or  sheep's 
dung,  and  two  shovelsful  of  river  sand  ;  mix  the  whole  together  well, 
and  then  you  are  ready  to  begin  to  plant.  If  you  plant  them  in  the 
border  amongst  the  other  hardy  herbaceous  plants  they  will  thrive 
well ;  and  if  in  a  rather  shady  damp  place  all  the  better.  Turn  out 
for  every  plant  say  one  foot  square  of  the  old  soil,  and  fill  up  the  hole 
with  the  prepared  compost,  and  place  your  plant  in  the  middle,  rather 
deep ;  give  a  little  water,  and  a  little  liquid  manure  water  when  they 
begin  to  grow  vigorously.  Thus  generously  treated,  they  will  bear 
flower  spikes  of  eight  or  nine  inches  in  length.  The  way  we  grow 
them  is  in  a  round  figure,  or  clump,  prepared  with  the  same  compost. 
We  plant  the  German,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  French  White, 
which  is  shaded  with  a  purplish  tinge  in  the  centre.  This  is  a  strong 
vigorous  plant,  indeed  the  strongest  of  all  the  kinds  I  have ;  and  twelve 
inches  from  them  another  row  of  the  same,  which  grows  about  two  feet 
high ;  then  twelve  inches  from  that  I  plant  round  the  Blue,  of  late 
introduction,  whioli  g^ows  eighteen  inches  high  ;  and  twelve  inches 
from  that  again  we  put  the  Old  Queen,  which  grows  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches  high.  I  should  have  said  there  must  be  twelve  inches 
between  plant  and  plant.  They  all  come  into  flower  within  a  few  days 
of  one  another,  and  when  in  flower  they  are  truly  beautiful.  When* 
ever  the  flowers  begin  to  fade,  I  cut  them  down  to  within  two  inches 
of  the  ground,  and  make  cuttings  of  the  flower-stems  so  far  as  they  are 
leaved ;  generally  each  stem  makes  two  cuttings.  After  the  old  stools 
have  remained  a  fortnight  they  begin  to  start  fresh  growth  ;  and  I  then 
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lift  them,  aud  divide  them  into  pieces,  and  plant  tbem  in  a  ahadj  bofder 
with  decayed  leaf-mould  and  sand  in  equal  parts. —  Cottage  Gardener. 

Propagation  op  Bourbon,  Noisette,  and  China  Roses,  also. 
OF  MANY  of  their  Hybrids. — Make  cuttings  of  the  last  year's  shoots, 
about  six  inches  long,  cutting  horizontally  across  close  under  a 
bud,  or,  which  is  better,  exactly  where  the  last  year's  shoot  pushed 
from.  A  bed  should  be  prepared  or  the  north  side  of  a  wall,  or  similar 
shady  place,  throwing  out  the  soil  a  foot  deep,  and  filling  in  four  inches 
deep  with  sifted  coal-ashes ;  upon  which  place  a  layer  of  three  inches 
of  good  loam  and  leaf-mould,  and  fill  up  the  remainder  with  a  good 
moist  sand.  This  being  made  firm  the  cutiings  must  be  inserted,  and 
then  a  liberal  watering  to  settle  the  sand  around  the  cutting^.  No 
other  attention  will  be  necessary,  unless  the  weather  be  dry,  when  a 
sprinkling  over  the  tops  with  water,  by  means  of  a  syringe  or  fine  water- 
spout, should  be  given  early  in  the  morning  for  the  first  fortnight. 
With  such  treatment  I  last  year  raised  more  than  five  hundred  planta 
from  the  refuse  of  my  Rose-prunings.— -4«  Amateur  Grower, 

Acacias. — The  genus  Acacia,  as  now  restricted,  still  contains  about 
four  hundred  described  species,  which  are  extensively  difiiised  within 
the  tropics  of  the  old  and  new  world ;  they  are  also  found  in  some 
extra-tropical  countries,  especially  in  Australia,  which  country  alone 
contains  more  than  one-half  of  the  known  species.  This  genus,  in  its 
normal  or  typical  form,  has  conjugate  and  variously  pinnated  leaves, 
which  character  is  common  to  all  the  speoies  in  their  nascent  or  seedling 
state, and  is  permanent  with  about  one-half  in  all  stages  of  their  existence ; 
the  other  species  soon  lose  their  true  leaves,  their  place  being  supplied 
by  the  petioles,  which  take  various  forms,  assuming  the  appearance  and 
performing  the  functions  of  leaves.  In  a  few  instances  the  true  leaves 
may  be  seen  borne  on  the  apex  of  a  broad  leaf-like  petiole ;  but  the 
latter  is  readily  known  by  its  not  having  an  upper  and  an  under  surface 
(as  in  true  leaves),  the  two  sides  being  vertical  and  uniform.  With 
the  exception  of  two  or  three  species,  the  leafless  group  are  all  natives 
of  Australia.  They  are  found  upon  all  the  coasts,  and  equally  diffused 
in  the  interior ;  and  by  their  numbers  they  form  a  leading  feature  of 
the  vegetation,  some  of  the  species,  by  their  glaucous  and  hoary  aspect, 
^ving  a  peculiar  character  to  the  landscape,  generally  indicative  of  an 
arid  country.  As  the  seeds  of  Acacias,  like  those  of  most  of  the  Legu- 
minosfle,  are  not  easily  destroyed  by  long  voyages ;  many  of  the  species 
have  from  time  to  time  been  introduced  into  this  country,  more 
especially  from  the  extra-tropical  parts  of  Australia ;  as  they  are,  also, 
of  easy  cultivation,  and  many  of  them  of  robust  growth,  and  very  showy 
when  in  flower,  they  have  become  favourites  in  the  greenhouse,  and  for 
planting  in  large  conservatories. 

Best  Soil  for  Roses.— A  stroso  loam,  half  a  yard  deep,  having  a 
DRY  substrata,  exactly  suits  the  Rose.  In  any  other  the  plants  sooa 
perish.  They  delight  in  a  cool  soil,  but  a  stagnant  wet  bottom  is  &tal 
to  them ;  therefore  drain  well  in  such  places. 

Feat  Charcoal. — This  is  valuable  as  an  element  of  manure,  for 
which  some  of  its  properties  eminently  fit  it.  It  appears  to  possess  the 
property  of  absorbing  gases  to  a  very  considerable  d^^ree,  a  power  to 
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which  its  peculiar  open  porous  nature  greatly  contributes.  The  value 
of  charcoal  as  a  cooatituent  of  the  soil  depends  almost  wholly  on  ita 
physical  condition,  for  a  dense  (close)  charcoal  is  of  little  or  no  use, 
and  the  isore  open  and  porous  it  is,  the  more  serviceable  to  plants, 
acting  as  a  constant  magazine  of  gaseous  food. 

Heatino  a  Foecing-house. — I  have  just  put  up  a  small  forcing* 
hoascy  ten  feet  long  by  about  seven  feet  wide,  for  the  purpose  of  striking 
cuttings,  forwarding  G-ioxinias,  Ac,,  and  hastening  plants  into  bloom  in 
winter.  I  do  not  Iluow  how  to  treat  it.  I  wish  to  have  both  top  and 
bottom  beat.  Would  a  tank  answer  for  the  latter?  And  do  you  think 
I  could  place  the  flue  from  the  fire-place  below  the  tank,  so  as  to  supply 
atmospheric  beat?  Perhaps  you  would  inform  me  of  the  probable 
cost  of  the  above.  If  the  above  plan  would  not  answer,  perhaps  yon 
would  have  the  kindness  to  insert  in  your  next  Number  the  best  plan 
for  treating  it,  and  at  the  same  time  a  cheap  one. — (We  advise  you  not 
to  trv  the  tank  system.  We  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  it,  and  in  winter 
the  nooses  and  plants  have  been  saturated  with  the  exhalation.  We 
never  saw  an  instance  of  its  succeeding  to  satisfaction.  Hazard's 
system  of  keating,  where  tliere  is  no  smoke,  <Sbc.,  answers  admirably. 
We  win  send  you  every  particular.  Nothing  can  be  better  than  it  is. 
An  acoount  of  it  is  g^ven  in  this  Magazine:  see  volume  for  1847. — 
E01TOR.) 

CoROHiLui.  QJLAUCA. — This  very  free  flowering  plant  can  be  had  in 
bloom  throughout  the  year.  Its  pretty  yellow  pea-formed  flowers, 
produced  in  fine  clusters,  are  at  all  times  interesting,  but  it  is  during 
autumn,  winter,  and  early  spring  that  they  are  especially  so,  for  which 
period  the  plant  is  an  unrivall^  bloomer,  and  merits  a  place  in  every 
fneeobouse  or  sitting-room  window.  The  blossoms  too  are  frag^nt. 
The  plant  is  nearly  hardy,  so  that  in  a  common  greenhouse  it  thrives 
freely.  It  is  of  easy  culture.  Cuttings  strike  root  readily  in  spring, 
and  the  plants  flourish  in  a  compost  of  equal  parts  of  turfy  loam,  turfy 
peat,  and  old  pulverized  cow-dung.  The  plant  furnishes  an  abundance 
of  fibrous  roots,  and  therefore  requires  plenty  of  pot  room,  and  when 
grfowing  a  very  free  supply  of  water.  It  amply  repays  for  any  atten- 
tion g^ven  in  its  management.  It  is  odviseable  to  raise  fresh  stock 
every  second  year.  I  have  tried  it  in  the  open  ground,  but  it  produces 
very  few  flowers  when  so  grown. 

Ohk  Shift  System  of  Pottiwo  Plawts. — The  principal  object 
aimed  at  in  this  system  is  rapidity  of  growth,  and  to  possess  a  fine 
specimen  in  a  much  less  period  of  time  than  could  be  readily  realized 
by  frequent  repotting.  Hy  this  practice  the  labour  of  repotting  is 
saved,  nor  do  the  plants  require  such  frequent  watering.  To  do  this 
efiectually  you  should  have  a  plant  that  lias  not  had  its  roots  matted 
around  the  side  of  the  pot ;  a  young  plant  whose  roots  naturally  extend 
every  way  is  the  sort  to  bc^n  with.  It  is  true  a  very  small  plant  in  a 
large  pot  looks  unsightly,  and  such  pots  take  up  a  large  space,  and 
should  the  greenhouse,  stove,  &c.,  be  small  it  is  very  objectionable. 
However,  where  quick  growth  is  concerned,  the  system  has  its  advan- 
tages. In  order,  however,  for  the  small  plants  to  succeed  well  placed 
in  a  large  pot,  there  must  be  a  very  liberal  drainage  to  allow  supers 
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fluous  water  to  pass  away.  Compost  must  be  in  a  rough  state,  only 
rubbed  or  chopped.  Turfy  loam,  turfy  peat,  dec,  are  essentials  to 
success,  and  pieces  of  charcoal  intermixed  are  very  beneficial.  The 
surface  of  the  soil  must  be  half  an  inch  below  the  rim  of  the  pot,  to 
hold  water  sufficient  to  moisten  the  entire  ball  at  every  watering. — 
A  Practitioner. 

German  Asters,  c&c. — I  saw  the  Aster  last  autumn  exhibited  for 
sale  in  the  flower  markets  of  Paris,  in  greater  perfection  than  I  have 
yet  seen  it  grown  in  England.  They  were  brought  in  pots  of  all 
colours,  not  with  lateral  or  straggling  branches  upon  them,  but  with 
straight  stems,  and  surmounted  with  tufts  of  flowers,  well  up  in  the 
centre,  many  of  them  as  large  as  dahlias ;  these  pots  were  readily  pur- 
chased by  the  Parisians,  to  ornament  their  shop  windows,  sitting  rooms, 
halls,  and  saloons. 

Another  point  in  which  the  French  appear  to  excel  us,  was  the 
tasteful  manner  in  which  the  market  women  exhibited  their  bouquets 
of  cut  flowers ;  these  were  made  on  the  spot,  and  when  composed  of 
dahlias  were  mostly  of  a  dome  shape,  the  flowers  appearing  in  diflerent 
coloured  circles,  and  so  placed  as  to  reflect  each  other's  beauties ;  some- 
times the  circles  were  horizontal,  sometimes  vertical ;  but  whether  the 
nosegays  were  formed  of  dahlias,  or  of  a  mixture  of  smaller  and  more 
tender  flowers,  as  the  verbena,  geranium,  &c.,  the  same  attention  to 
contrast  of  colour  prevailed,  and  all  were  placed  in  a  neat  white  paper 
envelope.  ^'  Thank  you,"  said  a  lady  to  me,  as  I  handed  her  one  of 
these  bouquets,  on  her  alighting  from  the  railway  carriage  at  Ton- 
bridge,  "  I  brought  that  from  Paris,  to  show  my  friends  how  much 
better  they  manage  these  tilings  in  France." — S.  -P.,  Rushmere. 

Florists,  &c.,  op  St.  Petersburoh,  the  Capital  op  Russia. — 
In  a  climate  so  adverse  to  the  general  cultivation  of  flowers  in  the  open 
air  as  is  Russia,  it  is  very  pleasing  to  know  that  an  almost  universal 
love  of  flowers  exists  in  that  country,  and  recourse  is  had  to  almost  a 
general  cultivation  of  them  in  plant-houses,  dwelling-rooms,  <Sbc.  The 
following  interesting  account,  in  confirmation  of  the  above  statement, 
is  given  in  Mason's  Reports  on  St.  Petersbugh,  which  appears  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Gardeners*  Chronicle: — 

"  Florists, — Among  the  different  florists  of  St,  Petersburgh, 
M.  Alwarch,  a  German,  stands  first.  He  cultivates  nothing  but  those 
plants  which  are  universally  sought  after  in  Russia,  viz.,  good  ever- 
green shrubs  and  bushes.  These  plants,  which  are  brought  into 
Russia  in  pots,  are  sold  in  large  quantities  to  the  nobility,  who,  in 
winter  and  the  commencement  of  the  fine  season,  use  them  for  the 
internal  decoration  of  their  houses.  We  may  mention  more  especially 
Gardenia  florida,  Ixora  coccinea  and  others,  Lantana,  Musa,  .^Qschy- 
nanthus,  Asclepias  curassavica  and  Hoya  carnosa,  Echium,  Genera, 
all  of  which  are  cheaper  in  St.  Petersburgh  than  in  Paris.  Such  is  not 
the  case  with  the  hundred-leaved,  crested,  four-seasons,  and  Belladonna 
Itoses,  which,  when  in  flower,  fetch  2s.  6d.  and  5s.  The  Myrtle- 
leaved  and  Chinese  Orange-trees  are  also  very  dear,  as  are  also  Pelar- 
goniums and  Fuchsias.  Franciscea  odorata  and  Uopeana  are  great 
lavourites ;  Begonias  and  Gloxinias  cost  half  as  much  again  as  they  do 
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In  Fhmee.  CSunelliag  and  North  American  Azaleai  fetch  most  extra* 
Tsgant  prices.  The  same  gentleman  has  a  large  collection  of  Rhodo- 
dendron ponticom  maximum,  and  other  species ;  but  we  look  in  vain 
far  oot-door  Azaleas,  Calceolarias  from  Chili,  or  Cacti  from  tropical 
America.  As  for  Myrtles,  Pomegranates,  Laurels,  Jasmines,  climbing 
Roses,  Dahlias,  Pinks,  and  Spanish  Jasmines,  they  are  rare  and  costly. 

**  Bendes  eveigreen  shrulM,  M.  Alwarch  cultivates,  though  upon  a 
smaller  scale,  out-door  shrubs.  We  principally  noticed  some  bushy 
plants,  capable  of  resisting  the  severe  frost  of  the  country,  such  as 
Conias  mascula,  alba,  and  sanguinea,  Elders,  Spirsea  Issvigata,  rosea, 
and  ulmifolia,  common  Lilacs,  Chanue  cerasus,  Snowdrops,  Snowberries, 
Serrioe^trees,  Sweet  Chestnuts,  Pteleas,  Poplars,  especially  the  true 
jweet-ecented  suaveolcns ;  Caragana,  with  which  beautiful  undulating 
hedges  are  made;  the  charming  red-fruited  Acer  tataricum;  Buck- 
thorns, and  particularly  the  one  from  Tartary,  which  constitutes  a 
large  part  of  the  live  hedges  in  the  country ;  lastly,  Crataeg^  pur- 
purea, with  its  handsome  foliage,  far  surpassing  in  colour  that  of  C. 
alba.  The  latter  plant  attracted  my  especial  attention ;  its  beauty,  the 
lapiditj  of  its  growth,  and  other  excellent  qualities,  enable  the  Russians 
to  make  live  hedges,  which  we  should  very  much  like  to  see  introduced 
into  our  own  country. 

*^  Flower  Markets, — One  of  the  first  things  which  strike  a  stranger 
entering  St.  Petersburgh  is  the  evident  passion  which  all  tlie  inhabit- 
ants, rich  and  poor,  old  and  young,  have  for  flowers.  The  eye 
admires,  with  surprise  and  delight,  the  haUs  and  rooms  of  all  classes, 
which,  for  eight  or  nine  months  in  the  year,  are  more  like  conserva- 
tories than  the  interior  of  common  dwelling-houses,  being  gay  with 
plant*  of  every  clime.  Whilst  out  of  doors  the  country  is  desolated  by 
the  severity  of  the  cold,  in-doors  we  find  Palms  and  Pigs?  Musas, 
DracflBDas,  Marantas,  the  large-leaved  Arums,  Camellias,  Rhododen- 
drons, and  Azaleas;  also  some  beautiful  Leguminosse,  Mimosas, 
Cytisus  in  pots.  Myrtles  of  all  sorts,  Olea  fragrans,  the  large  Clethra, 
different  sorts  of  Laurel,  and  lastly,  but  most  conspicuous,  are  the 
hundred-leaved  and  four-seasons  Rose,  Hyacinths,  and  otlier  flowering 
plants. 

''  The  working  classes,  who  cannot  command  a  wide  range  of  tempe- 
rature, prefer  such  plants  as  Crinum,  Maranta,  Hoya  carnosa,  Asclepias 
curassavica,  and  LaDtana;  Oranges,  Jasmines,  Plumbago  capensis, 
Ixora,  Gardenia,  Echium,  and  occasionally,  too,  the  common  Laurel, 
Cytisus,  and  Olea  fragrans. 

*^  The  poor,  who  are  compelled  to  live  continually  in  the  town,  g^ow 
Pelargoniums,  Roses,  Verbenas,  Fuchsias,  Wallflowers,  and,  in  spring, 
Lilies  of  the  Valley. 

^^  Flower  Trade  in  Si.  Petersburgh. — A  fair,  which  is  held  as  soon 
as  the  frosts  are  over,  and  which  lasts  a  whole  mouth,  viz.,  from  the 
25th  of  May  to  the  25th  of  June,  is  almost  exclusively  a  flower  fair ; 
it  is  at  this  fiiir  that  the  nobility  and  country  gentlemen  make  their 
purchases  for  decorating  their  country  houses,  to  which  they  are  about 
to  retreat.  The  flowers  are  supplied  almost  entirely  from  Germany. 
We  remarked  the  hundred-leaved  and  four-seasons  liose,  planted  in  a 
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sort  of  hamper;  Cherry,  Apple,  Plum,  Service,  and  Sweet  Chestnut 
trees,  a  few  Pear-trees,  all  shrubs,  and  selling  for  double  what  they  do 
in  Paris;  the  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  especially,  seemed  to  bear  a  most 
exorbitant  price.  We  saw,  too,  Paeonies,  and  all  sorts  of  perennial 
and  shrub-like  plants. 

"  Flowers  are  sold,  too,  by  travellers,  who  go  from  house  to  house, 
carrying  upon  their  heads  boards,  upon  which  the  flowers  in  pots  are 
closely  packed.  But  these  pedlars  offer  their  purchasers  neither 
variety  nor  beauty ;  a  few  Wallflowers,  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Lilies, 
Echium,  Gesneras,  Roses,  Mignonette,  Cinerarias,  Verbenas,  Phlox, 
and  Justicia,  form  the  whole  of  their  collection. 

"  Although  there  are  many  more  florists  in  St.  Petersburgh  than  in 
Paris,  the  collections  of  the  former  are  much  more  meagre  than  those 
of  the  latter.  Their  trade  in  bouquets  and  flowers  in  pots  is  prodigious, 
fkr  surpassing  what  we  had  imagined." 

Mr.  Groom's  Tulips. — All  lovers  of  this  beautiful  tribe  of  flowers 
who  have  the  opportunity  should  visit  this  noble  collection,  now  in  its 
meridian  splendour.  His  pet  bed  is  flfty  yards  long,  and  consists  of 
seven  rows,  comprising  two  thousand  Tulips.  We  should  be  glad  to 
give  particulars  of  all  the  kinds  here,  but  reserve  them  for  a  future 
number.  The  following  were  the  most  striking :  Roses — Catafalque, 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Camuse  de  Croix,  Countess  of  Wilton,  Cata- 
lina.  King  of  Saxony,  Fleur  de  Maria.  Byhlomens — Claude,  Impe- 
ratrice  flonim,  Michael  Angelo,  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  Victoria  Regina, 
which  Mr.  Groom  states  is  the  best  Tulip  he  has  raised.  Bizarres — 
Prince  Albert,  Prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, Duke  of  Norfolk,  Duke  of  Sutherland,  Everard,  Marshal  Soult, 
Nourri  Eflendi,  Lord  Sandon,  and  Dr.  Homer,  which  proves  to  be  of 
first-rate  excellence  and  a  second-row  flower.  The  price  afl[ixed  to  it  is 
one  hundred  guineas ;  the  prices  of  the  others  above  named  are  from 
ten  shillings  to  ten  guineas. 

Exhibition  at  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at 
Chiswick  on  May  8hd. — The  day  was  very  unfavourable,  the  rain 
fulling  heavily  a  great  part  of  the  day ;  consequently  the  attendance 
was  not  equal  to  the  first  exhibition  of  former  years.  The  specimens 
exhibited,  however,  were  far  beyond  any  former  meeting  in  point  of 
excellence.  Tiiere  was  scarcely  a  specimen  but  what  was  superbly 
cultivated. 

We  have  not  space  for  all  the  particulars,  and  must  only  notice  those 
most  likely  to  be  interesting  to  our  readen*,  enumerating,  for  their 
guidance,  what  are  the  most  showy  and  valuable  plants  for  general 
cultivation.  This  plan  we  adopted  last  year,  giving  only  one  insertion 
of  such  generally  exhibited  plants  in  each  volume,  and  then  remarking 
upon  ^lew  plants  only  which  are  shown  at  the  subsequent  meetings  held 
at  the  three  great  Societies'  exhibitions,  held  at  Chiswick,  Regent's 
Park,  and  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens.  The  following  were  exhi- 
bited at  Chiswick  on  May  Srd  : — 

In  collections  of  twenty  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants^  the  large 
Gold  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  May,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  of 
Ealing  Park.     At  the  back  of  this  group  stood  an  enormous  example 
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of  the  large- flowered  Epacris;  an  Azalea,  profusely  clothed  with 
double  flowers  of  the  richest  red ;  a  white-blossomed  Heath ;  two 
varieties  of  Eriostemon,  one  forming  a  cylinder  of  little  white  stars  at 
least  seven  feet  high;  two  Folygalas,  the  white  variety  of  Erica  vestita, 
two  Chorozemas,  tlie  beautiful  Boronias  pinnata  and  serrulata,  the 
useful  Podolobium  staurophyllum ;  a  Pimelea  spectabilis,  forming  a 
ball  of  flowers  five  feet  in  diameter ;  the  Baxter  Leschenault,  the  Java 
Ixora,  most  beautifully  blossomed ;  the  Cels  Hovea*  Gompholobium 
polymorphmn,  a  red  Azalea,  and  Pultenaea  stipularis. — Another  collec- 
tion of  twenty  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Cole,  gardener  to  H.  Colyer, 
Esq.,  of  Dartford.  It  comprised  a  huge  example  of  the  imperial  Hoya, 
in  finer  condition,  perhaps,  than  it  has  ever  before  been  seen  in  a  pot ; 
t'le  Box  and  Oleander-leaved  Eriostemons ;  Dillwynia  juniperina,  two 
Polygalas,  the  pretty  Cape  Heath  called  Favoides  elegans,  Cleroden- 
dron  splendens,  unusually  well  flowered ;  the  Cels  Hovea,  in  charming 
condition ;  an  Everlasting,  Murray's  Azalea,  the  scarlet  and  safiron 
Ixomsy  Leschenaultia  formosa,  Franciscea  acuminata,  loaded  with 
blossoms,  which  shed  a  most  delicious  perfume;  a  double-red  Azalea, 
Podolobium  staurophyllum,  Mrs.  Lawrence's  beautiful  variety  of 
Chorozema,  and  a  Cape  Heath. — Groups  of  twenty  plants  were  also 
contributed  by  Messrs.  Frazer  and  Pamplin.  The  former  had  the 
Broughton  As^ea,  Eriostemon  myoporoides,  the  Berberry-leaved  Po« 
dolobe,  Pimelea  linifolia,  a  large  variety  of  the  Baxter  Leschenault) 
the  Boronias  serrulata  and  pinnata,  Eriostemon  cuspidatum,  three 
Chorozemas,  Polygala  acuminata,  the  blue  Leschenault,  an  Ever* 
lasting,  the  Oleander-leaved  Eriostemon,  the  lovely  Erica  propendens, 
the  glowing  Azalea  Minerva,  the  showy  Adenandra,  and  two  Cape 
Heaths.  Mr.  Pamplin  sent  four  Cape  Heaths,  three  varieties  of  Azalea, 
the  opposite- leaved  Polygala,  Pimelea  lanata  and  P.  spectabilis,  the 
latter  insufficiently  in  flower;  Euphorbia  splendens,  the  Box-leaved 
Eriostemon,  Dillwynia  juniperina,  the  Cels  Hovea,  a  handsome  bush  of 
the  useful  Genista  racemosa,  and  one  or  two  other  plants. 

There  were  two  collections  of  fifleen  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 
Tlie  first  by  Mr.  Green,  gardener  to  Sir  1*1,  Antrobus,  Bart  The 
second  by  Mr.  Taylor,  gardener  to  J.  Coster,  Esq.,  of  Streatham. 

Seven  collections  of  ten  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  were  exhi- 
bited. The  first  by  Mr.  Cawon,  gardener  to  W.  F,  G.  Farmer,  Esq., 
of  Nonesuch  Park,  Cheam. 

Azaleas  were  numerous,  large,  and  fine ;  and  they  made,  as  they 
always  do  at  the  May  show,  a  very  striking  display.  Two  excellent 
collections  of  twelve  plants  were  produced ;  one  from  Mr.  Green, 
gardener  to  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  Barti ;  the  other  from  Mrs.  Lawrence, 
of  Ealing  Park.  Mr.  Green  had  huge  specimens  of  Double  Bed, 
Gledstanesi,  lateritia,  prsestantissima,  vivicans,  sinensis,  coronata,  ex- 
qubita,  optima,  triumphans,  variegata,  and  Rawsoni. — Mrs.  Lawrence 
sent  fine  bushes  of  optima,  Gledstanesi,  prsestantiraima,  coronata,  Raw- 
soni, variegata,  speciosissima,  rosea  superba,  Lawrenceana,  exquisita, 
sinensis,  and  lateritia. — Groups  of  six  plants  were  furnished  6y  Messrs. 
Carson  and  Frazer.    Among  these  we  remarked  pulchra,  double  red, 
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Gledstanesi,  lateritia,   variegata,    speciosissima,  splendeiiB,  Fielder's 
White,  violacea  superba,  Smith's  Red,  and  the  Chinese  Yellow. 

Rhododendrons. — A  magnificent  collection  was  shown  by  Mr.  Ivison, 
gardener  to  the  Duchess  Dowager  of  Northumberland,  at  Sion  House. 
It  consisted  of  beautiful  light  and  purple  flowered  kinds.  The  best  of 
the  former  were  stated  to  have  been  obtained  between  altaclerense  and 
the  white  ponticum ;  the  others  between  altaclerense  and  the  white  tree 
Rhododendron. 

Roses  in  pots  surpassed  any  exhibition  of  the  kind  we  have  hitherto 
seen.  The  collections  of  both  dealers  and  amateurs  showed  that  each 
had  done  his  utmost,  and  the  result  is  that  the  cultivation  of  the  Queen 
of  Flowers  in  pots  has  attained  a  degree  of  perfection  beyond  which  it 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  carried.  Notwithstanding  the  little  sud 
we  have  had,  the  flowers  were  beautifully  coloured,  especially  those  on 
Messrs.  Lane*s  plants,  and  the  foliage  was  ample  and  clean.  The 
gems  of  Mr.  Francis's  collection,  to  whom  the  first  prize  was  awarded, 
were  Paul  Pcrras,  with  blossoms  regularly  dispersed  over  the  plant, 
large  and  well  blown  ;  Coupe  d'Hebe,  with  flowers  rich  in  shape  and 
colour,  reminding  one  of  tliose  of  the  old-fashioned  Cabbage ;  Lamarque, 
a  good  wliite,  and  said  to  be  beautifully  scented ;  Armosa,  a  profuse 
blooming  medium-sized  Rose ;  Chemkiole,  and  La  Rcine.  We  observed 
in  all  instances  that  the  buds  of  the  latter  did  not  open  kindly.  Madame 
de  St.  Joseph,  in  Messrs.  Paul's  group,  which  M'as  second,  was  the 
admiration  of  everybody.  It  is  a  delicate  salmon,  with  a  delicious 
frag^nce,  and  tlie  plant  was  covered  with  blossoms ;  Vicomtesse  des 
Cazes  had  been  very  finef  but  its  beauty  was  somewhat  on  the  wane  ; 
not  so  Niphetos,  which  was  just  in  perfection,  and  studded  with  flowers 
of  snowy  whiteness ;  William  Jesse  and  Comte  de  Paris  were  also  in 
beautiful  condition.  Messrs.  Lane's  plants  were  insufficiently  in  bloom  ; 
three  or  four  more  bright  days  might  have  placed  them  in  a  different 
position.  Among  them  were  the  universal  favourites,  William  Jesse, 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Aubernon,  with  foliage  broad  and  clean  ;  and 
the  glorious  Geant  des  Batailles.  The  first  of  these  possessed  a  sur? 
prisingly  fine  colour  for  the  season.  In  the  collections  of  Messrs. 
Terry,  Rozer,  and  Rowland  were  Aubernon,  Fulgorie,  Mrs.  Bosanquet, 
Nina,  Marquise  Boccella,  La  Reine,  Armosa.  G^nt  des  Batailles, 
Blairii  No.  2,  Augustine  Mouchelet,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Goubault, 
William  Jesse,  and  Baronne  Prevost,  the  latter  with  flowers  at  least 
six  inches  in  diameter. 

Cape  Heaths  were  numerous,  and  generallv  finely  flowered.  Excel- 
lent plants  were  furnished  by  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Cole,  Mr.  Over,  Mr. 
Roser,  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Stewart ;  and  in  the  Nurserymen's  Class  by 
Messrs.  Rollisson,  Epps,  Fairbairn,  and  Pamplin.  The  specimens, 
both  in  eleven  and  eight-inch  pote,  were  famous  examples  of  good 
Heath  growing.  In  the  different  collections  we  remarked  the  follow- 
ing varieties  :--Tortiliflora,  fastigiata  lutescens,  suaveolens,  ampuUacea 
carminbrataand  vittata,  ventricosa  super ba,  coccinea  minor,  propendens, 
favoides  elegaiis,  mutabilis,  mundula,  dilecta,  aristata  major,  Beau- 
montiana,  perspicua  nana,  M*Nabiana,  dentieulata  moschata,  elegan-f, 
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Spreogeli,  Hutnelli,  amiioniedaeflora,  triumphans,  viridis, 
primuloides,  odora  roseea,  florida,  campanulata,  Cavendishiiy 
minbfliiy  Thonbergiaoa,  deprcaw,  and  Webbiaoa. 

Singie  Specimens, — ^The  best  consisted  of  two  plants  of  the  glorious 
Mediiulla  magnifica,  and  a  fine  bosh  of  Erica  elegans  from  Messn. 
Veitch ;  a  beimtifbl  example  of  £rica  Sindiyana  from  T.  B.  Graham, 
Esq.,  of  LaTender  Sweep,  Clapham  Common ;  the  charming  Chinese 
Indigofeia  decora  from  Mr.  Ivison,  gardener  to  the  Duchess  Dowager 
of  Northumberland,  at  Sion ;  and  a  nice  plant  of  the  Griffith  Ixora 
fmta  Mr.  Green.  In  addition  to  tliese,  Messrs.  Veitch  furnished  the 
Jasmine-flowered  Rhododendron;  Mr.  Cole,  the  Cels  Hovea;  Mr. 
Maj,  Boronia  sermlata ;  Mr.  Stewart,  Physolobium  gracile ;  Messrs. 
Fairfafliro,  Erica  fiivoides  degans ;  and  Mr.  Stanly,  £.  HartnelK. 

Some  interesting  novelties  were  produced.  Messrs.  Veitch  had  the 
lovely  Cantna  depeodens ;  M.  Baumann,  of  Ghent,  Deutzia  gracilis,  a 
white-flowered,  slender-growing,  hardy  shrub,  from  Japan  ;  Mr.  Lod« 
diges,  an  Aerides,  with  long  racemes  of  gay  rose-coloured  blossomS| 
and  a  new  Ly caste,  from  Bolivia,  with  pale  yellow  flowers ;  Messrs. 
Henderson,  the  Broughtonia  violacea ;  Mr.  Franlclin,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Lawrence,  an  Epidendrum  ;  Mr.  Carson,  Trichopilia  coccinea,  a  pro* 
mising  species,  with  a  large  dark  red-coloured  lip;  Mr.  Cole,  the 
Oleander-leaved  Allamanda ;  Mr.  May,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Lawrence, 
Firoelea  Nieppergiana ;  and  M.  de  Jonghe,  of  Brussels,  a  rather  hand- 
some Billbeigia.  These,  together  with  two  or  three  other  plants, 
either  not  new  or  unimportant,  constituted  all  that  were  exhibited  in 
this  class. 

Pelargoniums  were  entirely  confined  to  **  Fancies"  and  "  Capes,^ 
both  of  which  are  advancing  rapidly  in  public  &vour ;  and,  when  we 
consider  the  variety  of  colours  to  be  found  in  the  latter,  the  curious 
stains  and  markings  of  the  former,  together  Mrith  their  profuse  flowering 
habit,  tlib  growing  change  in  their  &vour  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
Fancies  were  produced  in  admirable  condition  by  Mr.  Ayres,  of  Brook- 
lands,  Blackheath,  and  Mr.  Ambrose,  of  Battersea.  In  the  former 
group,  whose  flowers  were  large  and  fresh,  were  Queen  Superb, 
Statinski,  picturatum,  Hero  of  Surrey,  Alboni,  and  Gipsy  Queen. 
Mr.  Ambrose  had  picturatum.  Defiance,  Madame  Meillez,  Ibraham 
Pacha,  Formosum,  and  Anais.  Mr.  Roser's  Cape  species  were  well 
grown  and  very  attractive. 

Pansies  in  pots  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bragg  and  Mr.  Turner.  It 
was  predicted  that  this  mode  of  showing  Pansies  would  prove  a  failure ; 
but  so  far  from  that  being  the  case,  we  imagine  that  before  long,  the 
system  must  be  universally  adopted,  so  tasteful  and  eflective  were  those 
exhibited  on  Saturday  last.  Mr.  Bragg's  varieties  were,  Ophir,  Mr. 
Beck,  Polyphemus,  Constellation,  Junius,  Conspicua  Juventa,  Madame 
Sontag,  Eliza  Ann,  Queen  of  England,  Lady  Carring^on,  and  Flying 
Dutchman.  Mr.  Turner's  plants  were,  Juventa,  Polyphemus,  Queen 
of  England,  Surplice,  Mr.  Beck,  Mrs.  Hamilton,  Thisbe,  Almanzor, 
Swansdown,  Constantine,  Leader,  Ophir,  Goliah,  Euphemia,  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  Disraeli,  Constellation,  Aurora,  Bellona,  and  Supreme. 

In  the  tent  provided  for  seedlings  Mc&^rs.  £.  G.  Henderson,  of  the 
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Wellingtoii-road  Nursery,  had  a  fine  collection  of  new  Cinerarias, 
contiiiniiig  Lady  Hume  Campbell,  white,  edge^l  with  blue;  Marianne, 
white,  tipped  with  rosy  lilac,  good  in  form ;  Dora,  white  with  lilac 
disk,  but  wanting  in  substance,  and  Prince  Arthur,  bright  rosy  purple. 
Mr.  Hoyle  sent  Pelargoniums ;  Chieftain,  a  dark  crimson  blotch,  lower 
petals  clear  rosy  crimson ;  Magnet,  brilliant  purple  crimson,  with  dark 
blotch,  a  fine,  bold,  free-flowering  variety,  possessing  great  substance. 
Mr.  Kinghorn  had  an  Epacris,  named  Conspicua,  a  free-flowering  kind, 
in  the  way  of  grandiflora,  but  a  considerable  improvement  on  that 
variety. 

Hammersmith  Heartsease,  May  7th, — We  remarked  the  fol- 
lowing in  fine  condition: — Almanzor  (Thomson),  Ophir  (Widnall), 
Polyphemus  (Thomson),  Commander-in-Chief  (Youell),  Constantino 
and  Bertha  (Turner),  Mrs.  M.  Hamilton  (Kasmyth),  Mr.  Beck 
(Tamer),  Inveota  (Hooper),  Duke  of  Norfolk  (Bell),  Diadem 
(Fellowes),  Dora,  Mrs.  Beck,  and  Euphemia  (Turner),  Constance  and 
Masterpiece  (Hooper),  Duke  of  Perth  (Handasyde),  Pompey  and 
kSambo  (Hale),  Rainbow  (Hall),  Queen  of  England  (Fellowes),  Elegant 
(Thomson),  Sir  J.  Franklin,  Penelope,  Premier,  and  Ophelia  (Fel- 
lowes), Rubens,  Sir  R.  Peel,  and  Zabdii  (Thomson),  Ibraham  Pacha 
and  Addison  (Turner),  Thisbe  and  Supreme.  Class  showing — for 
white  g^und  flowers :  1,  Mr.  Turner,  for  Almanzor.  Yellow  ground  : 
1,  Mr.  Turner,  for  Diadem  (Fellowes).  Yellow  or  straw  (self*): 
1,  Mr.  Lane,  for  Ophir.  White:  1,  Mr.  Turner,  for  Swansdown. 
Dark:  1,  Mr.  Bragg,  for  Sambo.  Mulberry;  1,  Mr.  Treacher,  fur 
a  Seedling.  The  prize  of  20j.,  given  by  M.  Brown,  Esq.,  for  the  best 
Seedling,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Turner,  for  **  Chieftain,**  a  yellow 
ground  flower,  with  rich  bronze  red  margin,  fine  eye,  shape,  and  sub- 
stance. There  were  some  other  seedlings  possessing  considerable 
merit ;  altogether  the  show  was  much  better  than  we  had  expected, 
owing  to  the  laten&^s  of  the  season. 

To    DESTROY    THE   FlY    WHICH   ATTACKS  THE  RoSE-BUSHES. Mr. 

Benton  states,  in  the  Cottage  Gardener^  he  has  tried  the  following 
method  with  success: — Try  tlie  effect  of  clear  liquid  manure  on  t!ie 
fly ;  and  to  prove  that  it  is  not  too  strong  for  the  young  leaves,  flr^t 
pour  some  of  it  over  nettles,  or  some  other  green  weeds  full  in  the  sun, 
and  if  it  is  too  strong  it  will  scorch  them  in  twenty  minutes  in  the 
middle  of  a  hot  day ;  add  more  pond  water  to  it  and  try  again,  and 
when  you  have  it  so  reduced  that  soft  leaves  do. not  mind  it,  pour  it 
with  all  your  might  against  the  roses  from  a  garden-syringe,  or  hand- 
engine,  any  time  in  the  day ;  but,  perhaps,  the  evening  is  the  best 
time,  as  the  plants  will  be  wet  all  night,  and  the  bad  smell  will  stifle 
the  creatures.  I  have  found  the  plan  most  useful,  and  I  have  great 
faith  in  it.  A  certain  destruction  will  be  eflfected  by  making  use  of 
Sangster's  Florumbra  to  cover  the  tree  with,  and  Brown's  Fumigator, 
with  a  supply  of  tobacco,  and  having  lighted  it,  puff  away  till  the  cover 
is  full  of  smoke.  This  is  soon  accomplished.  If  the  plant  be  covered 
with  a  sheet  it  will  hold  the  smoke,  but  care  will  be  necessary  not  to 
injure  the  shoots  and  buds.— j2?o;a. 


ik 


IN  THE  FI^WEB   OAKDIIT. 

e  woallier  ivouki  alloiv  for  tlic  plnntiiij 
'  -^     out  111  beds,  &c.,  lialf-liardy  as  well  as  tlie  Itixler 

aniiuaU,  Hetiotrofte*,  PeUrgoniums,  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Celsias,  Zlii 
Ilia*,  StocLs,  die. ;  but  any  omUsions  ahould  be  attended  to  at  once. 

We  liave  frequently  called  the  attention  of  our  youag  readera  to  llio 
ileMmbility  of  paying  strict  attention  to  the  judicious  arrangonienla  of 
flowering  plants,  as  regards  height  ami  liarniony  of  colouring.  It  Is 
true  that,  of  Ute  yean,  thia  subject  lias  become  a  matter  of  study 
ainongst  gardeners,  and  grcit  chniiges  for  the  better  have  taken  place 
in  this  respect ;  still  we  are  far  from  supposing  that  ve  have  arrival 
at  perfecrioQ.  Always  bear  in  mind — if  beauty,  order,  and  effect  are 
desired — that  attention  to  this,  next  to  a  well  laid-out  flower-garden, 
u  essential  to  tlieir  full  development.  In  producing  well-arranged 
contrasts,  the  different  shades  of  colour  must  be  as  distinct  from  each 
other  as  possible :  ft)r  instance,  white  should  never  be  placed  in  con- 
tact with  yellow,  or  deep  blue  with  crimson  ;  but  white  forms  a  gooil 
contrast  with  blue  or  red,  blue  to  orange,  yellow  to  purple  or  violet, 
dark  crimson  to  light  blue,  and  ecnrlet  should  be  placed  near  those 
which  hare  a  profuse  green  foliage,  as  red  and  green  form  the  best 
contrast.  Onmge  and  violet  do  well.  Greenish-yellow  and  rose  con- 
'trast  well. 

The  only  attention  now  required  with  such  is  to  water  freely,  being 
careful  it  does  not  pass  off;  lie  up,  &c.  Pinks  and  Catnations  will 
re<)iiire  due  care  in  securing,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  month  piping* 
of  Pinks  may  be  taken  off,  and  towards  the  end  layers  of  some  cerTy 
Carnations  be  made.  Thin  away  extra  floweivbuds.  Dahlias  will 
require  securing,  and  thin  out  tlie  shoots,  so  as  only  to  retain  about 
four  or  flve^  Htop  the  leading  stem,  to  give  support  to  the  side  onea. 
Cuttings  will  soon  strike  mot.  If  the  weather  be  dry,  water  daily,  a 
good  supply  at  once:  a  portion  of  mulchy  manure,  spread  over  the 
nxtts,  is  very  beneficial.  Seeds  of  Sweet  Williams,  Canterbury  Bells, 
Scabious,  &c.,  should  now  be  sown  for  next  year's  blooming.  Auricula 
and  Polyanthus  must  be  kept  in  a  shady  but  airy  place.  Prepare  the 
compost  for  re-potUng  iu  next  month.  Sow  seed  as  early  as  ripe. 
Pansey  teed  also  sow.     (See  Articles  on,  &c.) 

Mew  FLOwxMe.— Let  attention  be  ^ven  to  hybridizing,  with  a  view 
to  obtain  improved  varieties.  Boses:  maggots  often  infest  the  budt; 
carefully  examine  and  destroy.  Green-fly,  tco,  stop  at  first  by  fumi- 
(lalion,  &c.  (See  Articles  on.)  Chrysanthemums :  young  plants 
should  be  prepared  fur  the  autumn.  Violets  for  next  year's  blooming, 
attend  to  beds  of,  &c.     (Sec  Articles  upon.) 
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The  greenhouse  plants  which  are  placed  out  of  doors  will  require  to 
be  duly  watered,  for  if  allowed  to  flag  the  result  is  the  leaves  are 
damaged.     Moss  sprinkled  between  the  pots  keeps  the  soil  cool. 

The  house  will  now  have  to  be  kept  gay  and  sweet  by  Balsams, 
Globe  Amaranthus,  Cockscombs,  Brachycoma,  &e.  Re-pot  as  required, 
to  keep  the  plants  in  a  growing  state.  Achinienes  will  now  be  comine 
into  bloom ;  they  repay  for  every  attention.  Cuttings  of  nearly  all 
greenhouse  plants  should  now  be  put  off:  May  and  June  are  the  be«t 
months  for  that  purpose.  Cinerarias  are  highly  ornamental,  and  well 
worth  encouraging.  Any  done  blooming  and  seed  collected,  if  re- 
quired, should  be  turned  out  of  the  pots  entire  into  a  bed  of  rich  soil, 
where  there  is  shade  from  eleven  to  four  o'clock.  There  they  will 
flourish,  and  supply  an  increase  for  next  year's  bloom.  Cuttings  of 
Roses  may  be  put  in,  and  will  soon  strike.  Camellias  that  have  been 
forwarded  by  forcing  the  shoots  and  buds,  should  now  be  placed  in  a 
cooler  situation,  to  give  vigour  to  them.  When  the  grass  of  Ranun- 
culus or  Tulips  is  quite  dead,  the  roots  may  be  taken  up.  Pelar- 
goniums, as  they  go  out  of  bloom,  must  be  prepared  for  another 
season.     (See  Articles  on,  &c.) 

Ericas. — The  early-blooming  kinds  should  be  draughted  out,  and 
others  may  follow  them  as  fast  as  they  go  out  of  bloom.  Examine  the 
plants  very  carefully,  and  see  that  they  are  in  a  proper  state  as  to 
moisture  ;  and  if  you  are  an  exhibitor,  never  put  a  plant  of  this  or  any 
other  kind  into  a  van  without  previously  giving  it  a  good  soaking  of 
water.  The  young  plants  which  are  not  blooming  had  best  be  placed 
in  a  pit  wiiere  they  can  be  exposed  or  not,  as  may  appear  necessary. 
Stop  such  as  require  it  boldly  back,  and  train  them  so  as  to  form  a 
proper  foundation  for  a  good  specimen.  As  th9.  principal  specimens, 
go  out  of  bloom  they  may  be  removed  to  a  shaded  situation  to  make 
their  gfowth,  being  previously  cut  in,  if  necessary.  Supports  for  an 
awning  must  be  placed  over  them,  so  that  in  case  of  heavy  storms  or 
continued  rain,  they  can  be  protected  a  little.  Clear  weak  manure- 
water  may  be  used  occasionally  for  the  free-growing  kinds,  ^ith 
regard  to  ventilation,  there  is  no  fear  of  your  over-doing  it  after  this 
time.  Re-pot  any  requiring  it,  but  do  not  over-pot;  the  one-shift 
system  is  injurious  to  nearly  all  the  tribe,  the  only  exceptions  are  those 
of  rapid  growth  and  robust  habit.  Rough  peat  and  silver-sand,  with 
bits  of  stone,  &c.,  and  a  liberal  drainage,  are  requisites.  Epacrises,  &c., 
should  also  be  duly  attended  to  in  re-potting,  &c. 

Azaleas  in  the  forcing-pit  must  be  kept  shaded  during  bright  sun- 
shine, and  a  moist  growing  atmosphere  must  be  maintained  around 
them.  Water  freely  with  weak  guano-water,  and  sprinkle  the  vacant 
parts  of  the  house  or  pit  daily,  but  not  upon  the  bloom.  As  the  plants 
go  out  of  flower  place  them  in  heat,  to  perfect  their  wood  for  next 
year's  blooming.     (See  Articles  jon  in  previous  volumes.) 


RANUNCULUSES— BliAUTY  OF  FULHAM  AND 
ADMITTUS. 

THESE  very  beautiful  varieties  are  seedlings,  raised  by  Mr,  Theodore 
Lockhart,  seedsman,  Fleet-street,  London,  selected  from  an  iro- 
menae  stock  grown  most  successfully  in  his  grounds,  Parson's  GreeD, 
Fulham. 

We  have  frequently  recommended  to  our  readers  the  cultivation  of 
this  most  lovely  tribe  of  flowers.  They  are  deserving  every  attention, 
jind  a  collection  ought  to  be  in  every  flower-garden.  Their  cultivation 
b  not  difficult,  as  some  person*  have  concluded,  but  by  very  simple, 
easy  means,  duly  pursued.  A  very  excellent  article  on  the  entire 
treatment  is  given  in  our  Magazine  for  July  1849.  We  have  this 
■ea*on  aeea  the  collections  of  several  of  the  principal  growers  in  the 
south  of  Ei^land,  and  the  plants  were  universally  healthy  and  in 
vigorous  bloom.  We  again  advise  all  who  have  flower-gardens  to 
have  a  select  collection,  for  when  in  bloom  they  compose  the  most 
delightful  floral  sights. 

As  the  Ranunculus  blooms  early  in  the  season,  and  the  tubers  tn 
taken  up  in  time  to  have  the  bed  replanted  with  other  flowering  planU 
— as  Starlet  Geraniums,  Verbenas,  and  similar  things — a  double  advan- 
tage in  variety  of  floral  display  is  afibrded. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  OR  RARE  iHvANTS. 

Cattuta  PAiiiDA. — Sepals  and  petals  white,  with  a  very  slight 
tinge  of  sulphur ;  labellum,  tube  rose  colour  outside  and  yellow  inside. 
Each  blossom  is  about  six  inches  across.  It  is  a  superb  specjet. 
(Figured  in  Paxlon't  Flower  Garden,  48,) 

Vou  xiT,    No.  iS.—JV.S.  o 
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Episcia  BicoLOR. — Mr.  Purdie  sent  this  pretty  species  from  New 
Granada  to  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew,  ^^here,  in  the  stove,  it  has 
bloomed  very  freely.  It  is  a  dwarf  perennial  herbaceous  plant,  with 
the  habit  of  Gloxineas,  Nepheas,  &c.,  and  thrives  with  similar  treat- 
ment. The  blossoms  are  Gloxinea-like;  tube  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
long,  and  about  the  same  across  the  five-parted  expanded  mouth.  The 
tube  is  white,  and  the  five  divisions  of  the  end  (limb)  a  lilac-blue. 
(Figured  in  Mag,  of  Bot.) 

Erica  Lecana,  var.  viridis. — The  flowers  are  green,  tube  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  long ;  they  are  produced  a  little  below  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  in  whorl**.  It  is  a  free-growing  plant,  and  makes 
an  interesting  contrast  with  the  flowers  of  other  colours.  (Figured  in 
Mag.  of  Bot,) 

FoRSYTHiA  viridissima. — lutroduccd  bv  Mr.  Fortune  from  China 
to  the  Horticultural  Society.  It  is  a  branching  shrub,  grows  six  feet 
high,  and  flourishes  trained  against  a  wall,  verandah,  &c.  Its  pro- 
fusion of  bright  yellow  flowers,  somewhat  of  the  shape  of  the  large 
yellow  blooming  Jasmine,  but  having  a  very  short  tube,  are  produced 
early  in  the  spring,  when  the  leaves  are  but  partially  expanded.  It  is 
well  worth  a  place  in  every  shrubbery  or  garden,  and  proves  to  be  per- 
fectly hardy.     (Figured  in  Bot,  Mag.^  4587.) 

Franciscea  calycina.  (Syn.  F.  confertiflora.) — This  very 
superb  species  is  a  native  of  Brazil ;  a  neat  evergreen  bushy  shrub, 
grows  freely  and  blooms  profusely.  Each  flower  is  nearly  two  inches 
across ;  produced  in  cymes,  of  a  rich  purple^  with  a  white  ring  around 
the  mouth  of  the  tube,  but  the  flower  soon  changes  to  a  pale  purple, 
and  then  becomes  almost  white.  It  is  a  handsome  plant,  well  deserving 
a  place  in  every  stove  or  good  greenhouse ;  we  find  it  do  admirably  in 
the  latter,  being  showy,  fragrant,  and  easy  of  cultivation.  Small  plants 
even  bloom  freely.     (Figured  in  Bot,  Mag.j  4583.) 

IxoRA  Javanic'A. — It  appears  there  are  two  different  plant<i  in  this 
country  bearing  the  above  name,  but  Sir  William  Jackson  Hooker 
states  the  one  now  figured.  No.  4586,  June  number  of  Magazine  of 
Botany^  is  the  true  I.  Javanica.  The  drawing  was  taken  from  a  plant 
which  was  introduced  into  this  country  by  Messrs.  Rollisson  from 
Java.  It  is  a  shrub,  smooth  in  every  part,  with  compact  branches, 
which  are  rounded,  and  the  younger  ones,  at  least,  are  of  a  rich  coral 
colour.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  terminal  large  corymbs,  on  a  long 
foot-stalk.  The  tube  of  each  blossom  is  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  red  ; 
the  limb  (broad  end  of  flower)  is  an  inch  across,  of  a  deep  orange-red 
colour. 

Pultenvea  ericoides. — Mr.  Drummond  sent  this  beautiful  species 
from  the  Swan  Ri^«er  colony,  to  Messrs.  Henderson,  of  Pineapple 
Nursery.  It  is  a  dwarfish,  compact,  greenhouse  shrub,  having  Heath- 
like foliage,  and  blooms  very  profusely.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
what  appears  to  be  terminal  heads,  but  eventually  a  shoot  proceeds 
from  the  centre.  The  blossoms  are  of  the  pea-formed  order,  each 
head  having  twenty  or  more  of  them.    They  are  of  a  rich  deep  yellow, 
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with  the  keel  of  a  rosy-purple  colour.  Each  blossom  is  about  one-half 
of  an  inch  across.  It  is  a  very  neat,  showy  flowering  plant,  well 
deserving  a  place  in  every  greenhouse,  forming  a  charming  spring  and 
summer  ornament.     (Figured  in  3Iag.  of  BoL) 

Ranunculus  spicatus.  Spike-fruited. — A  native  of  Algiers, 
where  it  is  common  on  the  hills.  The  flower-stems  rise  a  foot  high, 
each  having  from  four  to  six  blossoms,  of  a  bright  glossy  yellow 
colour,  with  an  orange-coloured  spot  at  the  base  of  each  petal.  The 
flower  is  two  inches  across,  very  showy.  It  is  a  hardy  herbaceous 
perennial  plant,  growing  freely  in  the  usual  soil  of  a  garden,  and  com- 
mences blooming  in  April,  being  very  ornamental.  (Figured  in  Boi. 
Mag.,  4585.) 

Salvia  gesneri flora. — This  exceedingly  rich,  ornamental  flower- 
ing species  is  figured  in  the  June  number  of  PaxiorCs  Flower  Garden. 
We  figured  it  four  years  ago,  and  then,  as  well  as  often  since,  we  have 
recommended  the  plant  to  our  readers.  It  is  a  noble  species  fur  the 
gpreenhouse,  blooming  all  through  winter,  and  its  large  spikes  of  large 
blossoms,  of  a  fiwe  scarlet  colour,  render  it  higlily  ornamental.  It 
deserves  to  be  grown  in  every  conservatory,  greenhouse,  dwelling-room 
window,  or  pit-frame. 

Seedling  Narcissus. — Edward  Leeds,  Esq.,  of  St.  Ann's,  Man- 
chester, has  for  many  years  been  engaged  in  raising  hybrids  of  this 
pretty  tnbe  of  flowers,  and  has  been  successful  in  obtaining  many 
beautiful  distinct  varieties.  Three  of  them  are  figured  in  tlie  Maga» 
zine  of  Botany.  1.  Narcissus  poculiform  elegans  ;  the  flowers  large, 
each  four  inches  across,  of  a  creamy-white,  the  centre  cup  of  a  nankeen 
colour.  2.  N.  Leedsii ;  flowers  large,  of  a  fine  yellow,  the  cup  of  a 
much  deeper  yellow,  with  a  margin  of  bright  orange-red.  3.  N. 
superbus ;  flowers  very  deep  yellow,  with  a  large  bell-shaped  cup, 
which  is  plaited  at  its  margin.  They  are  charming  varieties,  well 
remunerating  Mr.  Leeds  for  the  interesting  pursuit  and  attention. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  PELARGONIUM. 
(  Continued  from  page  1 27. ) 


BY  ORION. 


Taking  1836  as  the  starting  point,  it  will  perhaps  be  as  well  to  notice 
briefly  those  varieties  which  were  known  and  in  cultivation  previously; 
and  in  doing  this  the  writer  hopes  that  he  may  be  excused  if,  in  giving 
dates,  he  should  occasionally  err,  as  it  may  perchance  happen  that  the 
memorandums  from  which  these  remarks  are  taken  may  have  been 
originally  erroneous.  The  first  to  be  named  is  the  old  (and  as  yet 
unrivalled  for  freedom  of  bloom)  Alba  MULTfFLORA,  wliich  at  the 
present  time  forms  the  chief  ornament  of  many  a  cottage  winilow,  and 
is  one  of  those  still  sold  early  in  the  spring  by  hawkers,  &c.,  as  it  is 
also  an  admirable  one  for  forcing.  Admiral  Napier  is  a  fitting 
companion  to  the  preceding  white  variety,  being  of  a  bright  pink 
colour,  and  is  also  a  very  free  bloomer.     These  two  seem  to  keep  up 

o  2 
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their  popularity  even  now  ;  the  writer  was  passing  a  cottage  the  other 
day,  and  seeing  the  window  entirely  filled  with  a  plant  of  each  was 
induced  to  ask  for  a  specimen  of  their  flowers  ;  the  favour  (for  it  was 
considered  an  especial  one,  so  highly  were  they  prized,)  was  granted 
with  some  reluctance,  but  an  application  for  a  cutting  was  rejected, 
though  a  plant  of  a  superior  variety  was  offered  in  exchange.  But  to 
resume  the  list :  Smut,  Bancho,  and  Habranthum  were  figured  in 
this  work  for  1835,  as  stated  in  the  last  article ;  tliey  were  sent  out  by 
Mr.  Dennis,  of  Chelsea,  but  obtained  very  little  circulation.  Not  so 
the  varieties  Washington,  Daveyanum,  Moore's  Victory,  and 
Ykatmanianum  ;  these  were  in  general  request,  and  considered  gems 
in  their  day.  Nosegay,  Lady  Denbigh,  Curate,  Cupid,  and  the 
renowned  Diadematum  will  suffice  to  complete  the  list.  Those  who 
are  able  to  remember  so  far  back  will  recollect  tiiat  most  of  those 
named  above  were  very  inferior  flowers — bad  shapes,  flimsy  petals,  and 
with  very  uncertain  colouring. 

In  1836  we  find  that  Mr.  Dennis  raised  and  first  advertised  Iiis 
Perfection  ;  this  was  a  great  step  in  the  right  direction  ;  it  was  sold 
at  two  guineas  per  plant,  which  was  not  high  then.  The  flower  was 
similar  to  Gaines'  King,  or  Rising  Sun,  but  had  more  violet  about  it. 
Gaines  this  year  also  raised  and  sent  out  his  Sir  John  Broughton, 
which  was  a  popular  flower  for  some  time ;  it  was  also  priced  at  two 
guineas,  as  was  Hill's  Diomede,  a  flower  with  dark-veined  petals. 
These  were  the  only  celebrities  of  any  account  which  require  notice  ut 
the  present  time. 

The  year  1837  was  remarkable,  as  a  gentleman  very  much  devoted 
to  this  flower  (first?)  appeared  with  some  decided  novelties;  this  was 
Edward  Foster,  P^sq,,  who  has  since  contributed  so  many  notoriously 
finefloxoers^  and  too  much  praise  cannot  be  awarded  that  gentleman  for 
his  long  and  valuable  services.  He  is  now  as  celebrated  as  when  he 
first  appeared,  though  many  other  raisers  have  attempted  to  rival  him, 
and  "  fell  to  pass  away.*'  Alecia  was  his  crack  flower  of  this  year, 
and  advertised  at  three  pounds ;  it  was  then  a  fine  light  flower.  His 
Eliza,  Iantha,  Lelia,  and  Lady  Nithsdale,  each  two  guineas, 
were  not  esteemed  so  long,  but  were  still  good  acquisitions.  Countess 
OF  Jersey  attracted  some  attention  for  a  time,  but  her  beauty  soon 
faded ;  this  variety  was  raised  by  Mr.  Blackford,  of  Jersey,  and  also 
priced  two  guineas.  Mr.  Lound  raised  his  Bride,  Criterion,  and 
the  celebrated  Chef-d'CEuvre  at  this  time.  Gaines  sent  out  his 
BiENZi  at  one  guinea ;  Alusidora,  Bellissima,  and  Beauty  of 
Ware  were  also  then  "  worthy  of  notice,"  but,  like  many  more 
•*  departed  worthies,"  their  fame  is  forgotten  now.  Beauty  of  Ware 
was  raised  by  a  gentleman  of  that  town  with  whom  the  writer  was 
acquainted,  and  he  was  a  good  instance  of  an  enthusiast  in  the  cause, 
but,  like  many  other  careful  raisers,  only  fortunate  once  or  so  in  their 
lives  at  getting  a  grand  prize. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  year  1838,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to 
give  a  slight  account  of  the  letting  out  of  this  period.  There  were 
Uien  only  three  nurserymen  who  devoted  much  attention  to  this  flower, 
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viz.,  Mr.  Catlcugh  of  Chelsea,  Mr.  Dennis  of  the  King's-road,  and 
Mr.  Gaines  of  Battersea.  The  first  and  last  named  were  keen  com- 
petitors at  the  grand  shows,  and  amongst  gardeners  it  created  as  much 
interest  as  to  who  should  be  first,  Gaines  or  Catleugh,  as  who  should 
be  winner  of  the  Derby  amongst  the  sporting  world.  Mr.  Catleugh 
was  then  the  more  fortunate  generally,  but  he  was  afterwards  often 
well  beaten  by  his  rival.  Mr.  Dennis  usually  came  off  content  with 
the  third  place.  Now  the  principal  seedling  raisers  at  this  time  were 
Mr.  Foster,  as  above  mentioned,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Garth,  between 
whom  there  was  as  much  (loving)  rivalry  as  the  "  great  exhibitors,"  as 
they  used  to  be  called.  But  the  system  of  exhibiting  seedlings  for 
prizes  had  not  been  adopted,  and,  generally  speaking,  nothing  was 
known  of  the  qualities  of  a  new  flower  beyond  the  recommendation  of 
the  raiser  or  advertiser.  Mr.  Catleugh,  from  his  extensive  business 
and  large  connections,  was  usually  the  party  who  had  the  letting  out 
the  new  varieties,  but  it  was  not  done  then  as  note.  The  novelties 
were  put  at  high  prices  in  the  spring  catalogues,  but  few  were  sold 
until  the  autumn,  when  reduced  prices  were  taken.  The  general  plan 
was  to  take  notice  of  the  best  varieties,  and  wait  until  the  increase  of 
the  stock  enabled  the  growers  to  sell  cheaper.  Many  now  say  the 
trade  is  gone,  but  the  contrary  is  the  case ;  plants  are  now  advertised 
at  one  guinea  and  one  pound  ten  shillings  and  sixpence,  and,  if  very 
good,  as  much  as  two  guineas  is  asked,  and  actually  given.  But  it  is 
very  much  questioned  whether  plants  advertised  at  five  guineas,  as  was 
Gaines'  Kino,  Lound's  Perfection,  Conservative,  Rising  Sun, 
and  many  others,  actually  met  with  a  sale  at  those  high  prices ;  and  it 
is  a  well  known  fact  that  such  is  the  demand  now  for  the  good  and 
often-exhibited  novelties,  that  advertisements  not  unfrequently  appear 
to  say  that  **  such  and  such  a  variety  cannot  be  supplied  any  more  this 
season."  This  fact  does  not  indicate  that  indifference  to  novelties  as 
would  appear  if  the  remarks  from  certain  quarters  were  to  be  believed ; 
fiir  from  it — the  legitimate  taste  is  not  to  be  driven  out  by  any  fancy 
or  running  down  it  may  receive  from  persons  whose  will  or  say  is  not 
always  to  be  received  for  law. 

The  year  1838  was  distinguished  by  ivro  five-guinea  varieties  appear- 
ing— Gaines'  King  and  Lound's  Perfection,  the  former  being  in 
every  respect  a  good  thing ;  indeed  it  is  now  in  many  collections,  and 
until  very  lately,  when  Salamander  took  its  place,  has  been  found  on 
the  exhibition  tables.  This  year,  too,  a  handsome  striped  variety 
appeared,  called  Sidonia  ;  it  is  grown  now  in  some  fancy  collections. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Garth  raised  Climax,  two  guineas;  Fosteri  rosea, 
two  guineas;  Invincible,  three  guineas;  Nulli  secundus,  two 
guineas;  and  Queen  Mab,  two  guineas;  while  Mr.  Foster's  Adkla, 
thirty  shillings;  Bleda,  thirty  shillings;  Facnus,  two  guineas ;  Niobe, 
two  guineas;  and  Orange  Queen,  two  guineas,  divided  attention 
with  them.  Alexandrina,  a  nice  clear  white,  appeared  too  at  the 
moderate  price  of  one  guinea,  and  only  gave  place  to  Annette  some 
time  after.  Such  were  the  principal  novelties  which  appeared  during 
the  year  1838. 
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REMARKS   ON    THE   INDIGENOUS   ROSES   OF 

AMERICA,  &c. 

nV  AN  ARDENT  ADMIRER. 

In  a  recent  number  of  this  Magazine,  I  observed  some-  observations 
upon  an  American  Rose,  discovered  by  a  female,  and  named  the 
Maanga  Rose.  Having  seen  in  an  American  publication,  some  extended 
remarks  on  the  national  (indigenous)  roses  of  that  portion  of  tlie  world, 
I  have  transcribed  a  few  short  particulars  of  some  of  the  rao:Jt  beau- 
tiful :— 

"  North  America :  there,  in  the  glaciers  of  the  most  northerly  pro- 
vinces, grows  the  Rosa  blanda,  which  unfolds  its  bright  pink  corolla, 
always  solitary  on  the  stem,  inmiediately  on  the  melting  of  the  snows. 
This  shrub  is  peculiar  to  the  frozen  deserts  between  70^  and  75"  N. 
latitude.  Within  the  polar  circle,  on  the  shores  of  the  Hudson,  is 
found  the  Rosa  nvpa,  or  Hudsoniana,  covered  during  spring  with 
clusters  of  double  flowers  of  a  pale  colour.  Newfoundland  and  Labra- 
dor possess,  in  addition  to  the  two  species  above  named,  the  Rosa  fraxi- 
nifolia,  or  ash-leaved  rose,  a  small  red  blossom  with  heart-shaped  petals ; 
the  Rosa  nitida,  the  small  cup-shaped,  deep  red  flowers  and  fruit  of 
which  abound  under  the  stunted  shrubs  dispersed  over  the  coasts.  The 
Esquimaux  are  fond  of  decorating  their  hair,  and  the  seal-skins  and 
skins  of  rein-deer  in  which  they  are  clothed,  witii  these  beautiful  blos- 
soms. 

"  The  United  Slates,  and  adjacent  Indian  settlements,  possess  a  great 
variety  of  roses,  of  which  a  few  striking  species  may  be  enumerated. 
In  the  marshes  of  Carolina  grows  the  Rosa  lucida,  tlie  bright  clusters 
of  which  rise  above  the  reeds  and  rushes ;  beside  the  waves  of  the 
Missouri,  the  Rosa  Woodsii ;  and  in  the  adjoining  marshes,  the  Rosa 
Carolina,  and  Rosa  Evratina,  whose  double  flowers  of  a  pale  pink, 
perish  if  transplanted  to  garden  ground  from  the  marshy  banks  of  the 
rivulets  of  Virginia,  of  which  the  shrub  is  a  native. 

"  Quitting  the  borders  of  st reitms  and  marshy  savannahs,  there  is  in 
the  forests  and  stony  districts  the  Rosa  diffusa,  of  which  the  pink 
flowers  blossom  in  pairs  early  in  the  summer.  On  the  rising  grounds 
of  Pennsylvania,  grows  the  Rosa  parviflora,  a  diminutive  shrub,  of 
which  the  small,  half-blown,  elegant  double  flowers,  slightly  tinged 
with  the  most  delicate  pink,  constitute  one  of  the  most  beautiful  species 
of  North  America,  but  extremely  diflicult  of  culture  and  propagation. 
On  the  outskirts  of  the  Pennsylvariian  forests,  prows  the  Rosa  stricta, 
with  flowei-s  of  a  pale  red  ;  the  Rosa  rubifolia,  flowers  small,  pale  red, 
and  flowering  in  clusters  of  three ;  and,  in  South  Carolina,  the  Rosa 
setigera,  the  petals  of  whose  retl  blossoms  are  hhaped  like  a  reversed 
heart.  The  Creoles  of  Georgia  adorn  their  hair  with  the  large  white 
blossoms  of  the  Rosa  laevigata,  a  climbing  plant,  whose  long  tendrils 
are  found  interlaced  among  the  most  majestic  forest  trees. 

*'  The  last  Rose  adorning  tlife  Flora  of  America,  is  the  Rosa  Mon- 
tezuma ;  sweet-scented,  of  a  pale  pink,  solitary  and  thornless.  This 
shrub  abounds  on  the  most  elevated  heights  of  Cerro  Ventoso,  near 
San  Pedro,  in  Mexico,  where  it  was  discovered  bv  Messieurs  Humboldt 
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and  BoDplnnd.  The  town  of  San  Pedro  is  situated  in  19^  of  latitude  ; 
in  direct  refutation  of  those  botanists  who  pretend  that  Roses  are  not 
to  be  found  under  20°,  But  the  Montezuma  is  not  the  only  ]VIexican 
Bose.  History  attests  that  Roses  were  abundant  in  the  province,  at 
the  Spanish  conqaest;  witness  the  apostrophe  of  the  Emperor  Guati- 
mozin  to  his  favourite  minister,  when  extended  on  beds  of  burning  coal, 
intended  by  the  conquerors  to  torture  them  into  the  discovery  of  their 
hidden  treasures. 

'^  But  though  the  species  already  cited  are  the  only  ones  we  are  at 
present  authorized  to  attribute  to  America,  it  is  probable  that  more  will 
be  discovered  ;  the  greatest  variety  of  Roses  being  assigned  by  botanists 
to  such  countries  as  have  been  most  minutely  herborized.  The  insuffi- 
ciency of  our  researches,  is  probably  the  only  cause  that  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  American  continent  is  held  to  be  unproductive  of  Roses. 
It  seems  unlikely,  indeed,  that  France  should  possess  twenty-four 
species  of  native  Roses,  and  the  whole  continent  of  North  and  South 
America,  only  fourteen  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  credited  that  the  Rose-tree 
ceases  to  flourish  within  the  20"*  of  latitude,  when  we  remember  that 
we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Salt  for  the  discovery  of  a  strongly  charac- 
terized species  of  Abyssinia,  at  10  of  latitude. 

**  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  all  the  Roses  of  America,  with  the  excep- 
tioD  of  the  Montezuma  and  stricta,  might  be  classed  under  the  same 
species  as  the  European  cinnamon  Rose. 

''  Asia  has  to  boast  a  greater  variety  of  species  of  the  rose  than  the 
rest  of  the  earth  united  ;  thirty-nine,  that  admit  of  accuiate  definition, 
having  been  already  established.  Of  these  the  vast  empire  of  China, 
where  both  agriculture  and  horticulture  are  arts  in  high  estimation,  has 
a  claim  to  fifteen. 

*^  Fint,  the  Rosa  semperflorens,  the  leaves  of  which  have  sometimes 
three  leaflets,  sometimes  only  one ;  whose  flowers  are  scentless,  of  a 
pale  dull  pink,  producing  a  pleasing  effect  when  half-blown.  The 
Rosa  sinensis,  confounded  by  some  botanists  with  the  preceding,  but 
blowing  at  all  seasons,  of  a  far  more  brilliant  colour.  I'he  Rosa  Law- 
ranceana  is  a  beautiful  little  shrub^  from  three  to  five  inches  in  height, 
but,  unlike  most  dwarfs,  whether  of  the  vegetable  or  animal  creation, 
perfect  in  symmetry  and  proportion.  The  Ro^a  multiflora  attains,  on 
the  contrary,  a  growth  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet ;  having  small,  double, 
pale-pink  blossoms,  united  on  a  single  stem,  so  as  to  form  beautiful 
bouquets  on  the  tree.  The  Rosa  Banksiae  extends  its  flexile  branches 
over  rocks  and  hillocks,  bearing  a  profusion  of  small,  very  double, 
yellowish  white  flowers,  remarkable  for  their  violet-scented  fragrance. 
The  Rosa  microphylla  is  a  favourite  garden-^^hrub  of  the  Chinese, 
under  the  name  of  Haitong-hong ;  having  small,  double,  pale-pink 
flowers,  and  a  foliage  of  peculiar  delicacy. 

^'  Cochin  China,  situated  between  the  tenth  and  twentieth  degrees 
of  latitude,  possesses  all  the  roses  of  China,  and  in  addition,  several 
indigenous  species ;  among  others  the  Rosa  alba,  found  also  in  Pied- 
mont, in  France,  and  various  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  Rosa 
spinosiasima,  bearing  flesh-coloured  flowers.  Japan,  between  the 
30''  and  40'  of  latitude,  has  all  the  roses  of  Ciiina ;  besides  a  peculiar 
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Species,  the  Rosa  rugosa,  the  solitary  flower  of  which  hears  some  re- 
semblance to  the  Kamschatkan  rose. 

"The  southern  provinces  of  Asia,  comprehending  those  of  India, 
offer  many  curious  species  to  our  observation.  The  north  of  Hin- 
dostan  possesses  six  ;  two  of  which  are  also  found  in  China,  and  two  in 
Nepaul.  The  Rosa  Lyellii,  which  bears  transplantation  to  our  own 
climate,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  profusion  of  its  milk-white  flowers 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  summer ;  and  the  Rosa  Brunonii,  whose 
petals  are  of  the  same  snowy  whiteness,  rank  high  among  the  Roses  of 
India.  In  approaching  the  southern  provinces,  we  find  the  Rosa  macro- 
phjlla,  somewhat  resembling  the  Alpine  Roses  of  Europe  ;  the  flowers 
whitish,  but  streaked  with  pink  towards  the  extremity  of  the  petals ; 
the  Rosa  sericea,  of  which  the  surface  of  the  leaflets  has  a  satin  tex- 
ture, and  the  flowers  are  solitary  and  drooping. 

"  The  parched  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Bengal  are  covered,  during  the 
spring,  with  a  beautiful  white  rose  found  also  in  China  and  Nepanl. 
The  flowers  of  the  Rosa  involucrata  are  wliite,  solitary,  surrounded 
with  a  collar  of  three  or  four  leaves,  out  of  which  they  seem  to  emerge ; 
while  in  vast  thickets  of  the  beautiful  Rosa  semperflorens,  (a  native 
also  of  China,)  the  tigers  of  Bengal  and  crocodiles  of  the  Ganges  are 
known  to  lie  in  wait  for  their  prey. 

"  In  the  gardens  of  Kandahar,  Samarcand,  and  Ispahan,  the  Rosa 
arborea  is  cultivated  in  great  profusion  by  the  Persians.  This  shrub, 
which  attains  a  considerable  size,  is  covered  during  the  spring  with  an 
abundance  of  white  and  scented  blossoms.  The  Rosa  berberifolia  is 
also  common  in  these  provinces.  This  shrub,  differing  so  completely 
from  every  other  species  of  rose,  that  botanists  experience  some  hesita- 
tion in  classing  it  among  the  number,  has  simple  single  leaves,  and 
yellow  star-shaped  flowers,  variegated  like  a  cistus  at  the  base,  with 
spots  of  deep  crimson.  The  Rosa  Damascena,  transported  to  Europe 
from  Damascus,  by  the  Crusaders,  aftbrding  to  our  gardens  an  infinite 
number  of  beautiful  varieties,  adorns  the  sandy  deserts  of  Syria  with 
its  sweet  and  brightly  tinted  flowers.  At  the  extremity  of  Asia,  to- 
wards Constantinople,  the  Rosa  sulphurea  displays  its  very  double 
flowers  of  a  brilliant  yellow. 

"  The  north-west  of  Asia,  which  has  been  signalized  as  the  father- 
land of  the  Rose-tree,  introduces  to  our  admiration  the  Rosa  centifolia, 
the  most  esteemed  of  all,  and  celebrated  by  poets  of  every  age  and 
country,  with  which  the  fair  Georgians  and  Circassians  adorn  their 
persons.  The  Rosa  ferox  mingles  its  large  red  blossoms  and  thorny 
branches  with  those  of  the  hundred-leaved ;  and  the  Rosa  pulveru- 
lenta  is  also  observed  on  the  peak  of  Narzana,  one  of  the  Caucasian 
chain. 

"In  the  north  of  Asia,  Siberia  boasts  the  Rosa  grandiflora,  of  which 
the  corolla  bears  the  form  of  an  antique  cup ;  the  Rosa  Caucasea,  the 
fruit  of  which  is  of  a  pulpy  substance;  and,  still  adjoining  the  Cau- 
casian provinces,  we  find  a  yellowish  variety  of  the  Caucasea,  of  a 
din^y,  unattractive  appearance.  Advancing  towards  the  Frozen  Ocean, 
and  beyond  the  Ural  Mountains,  grows  the  Rosa  rubella,  of  which  the 
petals  are  sometimes  of  a  deep  crimson,  but  often  pale  and  colourless 
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as  the  surrounding  country.  Still  further  north,  flourishes  the  Hosa 
acicularis,  bearing  solitary  flowers  of  pale  red.  Ten  or  twelve  other 
species  grow  in  the  Russian  provinces  of  northern  Asia ;  in  particular, 
the  Rosa  Kamschatica,  bearing  solitary  flowers  of  a  pinkish  white. 

"  In  Africa,  on  the  borders  of  the  vast  desert  of  Sahara,  and  moie 
especially  in  the  plains  towards  Tunis,  is  found  the  Rosa  moschata, 
whose  tufls  of  white  roses  give  out  a  musky  exhalation.  This  charm- 
ing species  is  also  to  be  found  in  Egypt,  Morocco,  Mogadore,  and  the 
Island  of  Madeira.  In  Egypt,  too,  grows  the  Rosa  caniua,  or  dog 
Rose,  so  common  throughout  Europe.  In  Abyssinia,  we  And  an  ever- 
green Rose-tree  with  pink  blossoms,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  coun- 
try, as  the  Rosa  Abyssinica.  Other  species  are,  doubtless,  to  be  found 
in  the  unexplored  countries  of  Africa. 

*'  In  Europe,  commencing  to  the  north-west  with  Iceland,  (so  in- 
fertile in  vegetation,  that  in  some  parts  the  natives  are  compelled  to 
feed  their  horses,  sheep,  and  oxen  on  dried  flsh,)  we  And  the  Rosa  rubi- 
ginosa,  with  pale  solitary,  cup-shaped  flowers.  In  Lapland,  blooming 
almost  under  the  snows  of  that  severe  climate,  grows  the  Rosa  Maialis, 
small,  sweet,  and  of  a  brilliant  colour  ;  and  the  same  beautiful  species, 
as  if  in  enliven ment  of  the  cheerless  rudeness  of  'the  climate,  is  to  be 
found  in  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Sweden.  In  Lapland,  too,  under 
shelter  of  the  scrubby  evergreens,  among  which  the  natives  seek  mosses 
and  lichens  for  the  nourishment  of  their  rein-deer,  they  find  the  Rosa 
rubella,  already  mentioned,  the  flowers  of  which  are  sometimes  of  a 
deep  red  colour. 

"  The  Rosa  rubiginosa,  the  pale  flowers  of  which  grow  in  clusters  of 
two  or  three ;  the  May  Rose,  the  Cinnamon  Rose,  the  small  pale  red 
flowers  of  which  are  sometimes  single,  sometimes  double ;  as  well  as 
several  other  hardy  species,  may  be  found  in  all  the  countries  of 
northern  Europe. 

"  Six  species  are  indigenous  in  England.  The  Rosa  involuta  ex- 
hibits its  dark  foliage  and  large  white  or  red  flowers  amid  the  forests 
of  North  Britain,  the  leaves  of  which,  when  rubbed,  giving  out  a  smell 
of  turpentine,  as  if  derived  from  the  pine-trees  among  which  the  shrub 
takes  root.  In  the  same  neighbourhood  is  found  the  Rosa  Sabini,  the 
Rosa  villosa,  the  flowers  sometimes  white,  sometimes  crimson,  blowing 
in  pairs ;  and  the  Rosa  canina. 

*'  The  environs  of  Belfast  produce  an  insignificant  shrub,  known  as 
the  Rosa  Hibernica,  for  the  discovery  of  which  Mr.  Templeton  re- 
ceived a  premium  of  fifty  guineas  from  the  Botanical  Society  of 
Dublin,  as  being  a  new  indigenous  plant ;  though  since  discovered  to 
become  the  Rosa  spinosissima  in  poor  soils,  and  the  Rosa  canina  in 
loamy  land. 

"  Germany,  though  unproductive  in  Rose  trees,  boasts  of  several 
highly  curious  species.  Among  others,  the  Rosa  turbinata,  of  which 
the  very  double  flowers  spring  from  an  ovary  in  the  form  of  a  crest : 
and  the  Rosa  arvensis,  with  large  flowers,  red  and  double,  in  a  state  of 
cultivation. 

^^  The  Swiss  mountains,  and  the  Alpine  chain  in  general,  are  rich  in 
native  Roses.     Bet»ides  the  field  Rose,  just  mentioned,  they  have  the 
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Hosa  Alpina,  an  elegant,  shrub,  with  red  solitary  flowers,  furnishing 
many  varieties  in  cultivation  ;  the  Rosa  spinulifolia,  having  pale  pink 
flowers  of  moderate  size,  vith  thorny  leaflets  that  exhale  a  scent  of  tur- 
pentine. It  is  remarkable  that  two  mountiiin  roses,  the  Swiss  spinuli- 
folia,  and  the  Scottis»h  Rosa  involuta,  should  be  thus  alike  characterized 
by  the  smell  of  turpentine.  There  remains  to  be  cited  among  Alpine 
Roses,  the  Rosa  rubrifolia,  of  which  the  red-tinted  stems  and  leaves,  as 
well  as  the  pretty  little  blossoms  of  a  deep  crimson,  form  an  agreeable 
variety  to  the  verdure  of  the  surrounding  foliage. 

**  In  the  eastern  and  southern  countries  of  Europe,  Rose-trees  abound  ; 
of  which  a  considerable  number  remain  to  be  examined  and  classed. 
The  Crimea,  for  instance,  is  not  acknowledged  toaflbrd  a  single  species, 
though  travollers  describe  the  country  as  very  productive  in  roses.  In 
Greece  and  Sicily  we  find  the  Rosa  glutinwa,  of  which  the  leaflets  pro- 
duce a  viscous  matter:  the  flowers  being  small,  solitary,  and  of  a  pale 
red.  Italy  and  Spain  has  several  distinct  species ;  among  others,  the 
Rosa  Polliniana,  with  fine,  large,  purple  flowers,  growing  in  clusters 
of  two  or  three,  and  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Verona.  The  Ro^ 
moschata  and  Rosa  Hispanica  flourish  in  Spain ;  the  flowers,  of  a  light 
pink  colour,  appear  in  May.  The  Rosa  sempervirens,  common  in  the 
Balearic  Islands,  grows  spontaneously  throughout  the  south  of  Europe 
and  in  Barbary.  Its  foliage  of  glossy  green,  is  intermingled  with  a 
profusion  of  small,  white,  highly  scented  flowers. 

**  For  France,  nineteen  species  are  claimed  by  the  Flora  of  De  Can- 
dolle.  In  the  southern  provinces  is  fo«ind  the  Rosa  eglanteria,  whose 
golden  petals  are  sometimes  varied  into  a  rich  orange.  The  Rosa 
spinosissima  grows  in  the  sandy  plains  of  the  southern  provinces,  having 
white  flowers  tipped  with  yellow,  which  have  furnished  many  beautiful 
varieties.  In  the  forests  of  Auvergne  and  the  departments  of  the 
Vosges,  we  find  the  Rosa  cinnamomea,  which  derives  its  name  from 
the  colour  of  its  branches  ;  the  flowers  being  small,  red,  and  solitary. 
The  Rosa  parvifolia,  or  Champagne  Rose,  a  beautiful  miniature  shrub, 
adorns  the  fertile  valleys  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dijon,  with  its  very 
double,  but  small,  solitar}-,  crimson  blossoms.  The  Rosa  Gallicaisone 
which  has  afforded  varieties  of  every  hue ;  more  especially  the  kind 
known  as  Provins  Roses,  white,  pink,  or  crimson.  In  the  eastern  Pyre- 
nees, grows  the  Rosa  mot^chata,  a  beautiful  variety  of  which  is  known 
in  our  gardens  as  the  Nutmeg  Rose.  The  Rosa  alba  is  found  in  the 
hedges  and  thickets  of  various  departments  ;  as  well  as  the  Rosa  can ina, 
or  eglantine,  the  stock  of  wiiich,  straight,  elegant,  and  vigorous,  is  so 
valuable  for  grafting." 
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Horticultural  Society,  held  in  the  Chiswick  Gardens, 
June  7th. — This  was  the  second  exhibition  held  there  this  season,  and 
the  plants,  Ac,  shown  were  of  the  most  superb  character ;  there  were, 
of  course,  various  degrees  of  excellence  in  them,  but  we  did  not  see  a 
poor  specimen  in  the  whole. 
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PdargammmM  were  shown  in  exeeilent  condition,  and  in  tolerable 
abandaiice.  Mr.  Gaines,  of  Battersea,  obtained  the  first  prize  for 
twelve  plants  in  eight-inch  pots.  The  sorts  were  :  Dilche^s  of  Argyll, 
Aspasia,  Prince  of  Orange,  Negress,  Mont  Blanc,  Rosamond,  Mars, 
Salamander,  Centurion,  Painted  Lady,  Firebrand,  and  Star.  A  second 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Bragg,  of  Slough,  for  Forget-me-not,  Roseum 
el^ans,  Star,  Ariel,  Norah,  Narcissus,  Victory,  Gulielma,  Nepaulese 
Prince,  Conspicuum,  Knight  of  Avenal,  Lord  Guugh.  Nine  plants 
io  11-inch  pots;  1st,  Mr.  Chapman,  Tumham-green,  for  Negress, 
Luna,  Duke  of  Cornwall,  Camilla,  Emperor,  Rosy  Circle,  Forget-me- 
not,  Salamander,  Adonis  ;  2nd.  Mr.  Gaines,  for  Mars,  Aspasia,  Negress, 
Rosamond,  Marion,  Orion,  Xarifa,  Chieflain,  Gulielma. 

Fancy  Pelargoniums, — 1st  prize  to  Mr.  Ambrose,  of  Battersea,  for 
Defiance,  Reiue  des  Francais,  Formosum,  C'eopatra,  Fairy  Queen,  and 
Modestum ;  2nd.  Mr.  Gaines,  for  Hero  of  Surrey,  Madame  Ro^atti, 
Orestes,  Reine  des  Francais,  Odoratum,  Magnificum,  and  Lady  St. 
Germans;  3rd.  Mr.  E.  G.  Henderson,  Wellington  Road,  for  Mrs. 
Loudon,  Alboni,  Annette,  Prima  Donna,  Victoria,  Princess  Maria, 
and  Galitzin  ;  4th.  Mr.  Bragg,  of  Slough. 

Cape  Pelargoniums  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Parker,  gardener  to 
J.  M.  Strachau^  Esq.,  of  Teddington,  and  Mr.  Stanly,  gardener  to 
H.  Berens,  Esq.,  Sidcup,  Kent.  The  sorts  were  tricolor,  ilexuosum, 
glaucifolium,  glaucum,  Blandfordianum,  quinquevulnerum,  ardens, 
bicolor,  and  elatum. 

In  collections  of  20  Sivce  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  the  first  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  May,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  of  Ealing-park, 
for  a  group  whose  excellence  has  never  before  been  approached,  e\en 
in  England  itself.  It  contained  a  sf)ecimen  of  Polygala  acuminata, 
quite  seven  feet  in  diameter,  beautifully  flowered,  round  and  well- 
proportioned  ;  another,  equally  large  and  fine,  of  Pimelea  spectabilis, 
which  was  the  admiration  of  everybody.  This  was  literally  one  mass 
of  white,  fresh,  and  beautiful  flowers.  These  were  in  wooden  tubs,  the 
largest  sized  pots  being  too  small  for  them.  Associated  with  them 
were  the  rosy-flowered  Pimelea  Hendersoni,  an  admirable  specimen  of 
a  somewhat  slow-growing  plant.  Eriostemon  buxifoiium,  rather  past 
the  best ;  Erica  tricolor  rubra,  wonderfully  fine ;  Pimelea  decussata  ; 
Azalea  variegata ;  two  of  the  best  varieties  of  Aphelexis ;  Cliorozema 
Henchmanni ;  the  graceful  Coleonema  rubrum ;  Leschcnaultia  formosa, 
and  the  blue  variety  ;  the  Cavendish  Heath  ;  the  glowing  Azalea 
magnifica;  the  exceedingly  handsome  Dipladenia  crassinoda,  beauti- 
fully flowered  ;  the  Scarlet  Ixora,  and  a  large  and  finely  managed 
Epacris  grandiflora.  The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Cole, 
gardener  to  H.  Colyer,  Esq.,  of  Dartford,  for  an  exhibition  of  finely 
grown  plants.  It  comprised  Polygala  cordifulia ;  Pimelea  decussata,  a 
finely  blossomed  Stephanotis  floribunda ;  Dipladenia  splendens,  with 
three  clusters  of  gloriou;)  flowers  ;  the  Gledstane  Azalea,  three  Ever- 
lastings ;  a  handsome  Pimelea  Hendersoni ;  the  Cavendish  Heath ;  an 
Azalea,  composed  of  lateritia,  Gled&tanesi,  and  variegata,  all  worked 
together  on  one  stem,  the  diflferent  colours  efl*ecting  a  charming  con- 
trast ;  the  Scarlet  Ixora^  beautifully  bloomed  ;  a  well-cultivated  Fran- 
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ciscea  acuminata ;  Sphenotoma  gracilis,  a  useful  plant  for  cutting  from  ; 
Leschenaultia  formosa,  the  showy  Rondeletia,  a  variety  of  the  Three- 
coloured  Heath,  and  Eriostemon  cuspidatum.  A  third  group  was 
contributed  by  Messrs.  Fraser,  of  Lea-bridge.  It  consisted  of  Epacris 
grandiflora,  the  showy  Clerodendron  Kaempferi,  bearing  two  great 
panicles  of  flowers  ;  Polygala  acuminata,  the  handsome  Azalea  prsestan- 
tissinia,  Erica  perspicua  nana  profusely  bloomed,  Coleonema  nibnim, 
the  Saffron  Ixora,  the  Box-leaved  Eriostemon,  the  yellovi'-blossomed 
Hibbertia  Cnniiinghami,  the  Blue  Leschenault,  Pimelea  Hendersoni, 
the  Cavendish  Heath,  Chorozema  variura  nanum,  Azalea  variegata,  an 
Everlststiuij,  the  Scarlet  Ixora,  Boronia  serrulata,  tlie  snowy  white- 
flowered  Sphenotoma  gracilis,  and  Pimelea  decussata.  Mr.  Stanly, 
gardener  to  H.  Berens,  Esq.,  of  Sidcup,  Kent,  communicated  Zichya 
inophylla,  a  white  Azalea,  Leschenaultia  formosa,  the  purple-blos- 
somed Chironia  glutinosa.  Erica  Cavendishii,  the  sweet-smelling  Ste- 
phanotis  floribunda,  the  Large-flowered  Epacris,  Clerodendron  Keemp- 
feri,  the  White  Vinca,  the  free  flowering  Erica  perspicua  nana,  Polygala 
oppositifolia,  and  one  of  the  best  varieties  of  Aphelexis.  Mr,  Pamplin, 
of  Lea- bridge-road,  sent  a  fifth  group,  in  which  were  Erica  Bergiana, 
profusely  clothed  with  little  purple  bells  ;  the  Box-leaved  Eriostemon, 
the  Cavendish  Heath,  Polygala  oppositifolia,  an  Everlasting,  Rhynchos- 
permum  jasminoides,  the  brilliant  Epacris  miniata,  Pimelea  lanata, 
Gompholubium  polymorphum,  trained  in  the  form  of  a  bush,  and  a  flne 
Eutaxia  myrtifolia. 

In  collections  of  fifleen  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants^  the  first  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Green,  gardener  to  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  Bart.,  of 
Cheam.  In  this  group  we  remarked  well-managed  plants  of  Ixora 
coccinea  ;  the  clear  yellow-flowered  Allamanda  grandiflora,  the  Oppo- 
site-leaved Polygala,  Rondeletia  speciosa,  the  variegated  Azalea, 
Baronia  serrulata,  the  beautiful  variety  of  Erica  tricolor,  called  Wil- 
soni,  the  blue  and  red  Leschenaults,  an  Everlasting,  Chorozema  variuni 
nanum,  the  neat  rosy -flowered  Adenandra  fragrans,  the  Cavendish 
Heath,  and  Polygala  Dalmaisiana. — Mr.  Carson,  gardener  to  W.  F.  G. 
Farmer,  Esq.,  of  Cheam,  sent  the  next  best  group,  in  which  were  the 
Variegated  Azalea,  a  finely  managed  Stephanotis  floribunda,  Alla- 
manda cathartica,  the  Fortune  Gardenia,  splendidly  flowered,  and  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful ;  an  admirable  Ixora  coccinea,  Franeiscea  acumi- 
nata, a  neat  Leschenaultia  formosa,  Dipladenia  cra^sinoda,  trained  on 
a  globular  wire  trellis ;  a  good  variety  of  Everlasting,  the  Baxter 
Leschenault,  Polygala  acuminata,  the  sweet-^smelling  Sphenotoma 
gracilis,  a  pretty  rosy  Azalea,  called  Bella,  the  Anemone-leaved  Boro- 
nia, and  Polygala  Dalmaisiana — A  third  group  was  furnished  by  Mr. 
Taylor,  gardener  to  J.  Coster,  Esq.,  of  Streatham.  It  consisted  of 
Pimelea  decussata,  the  large- flowered  variety  of  Aphelexis  spectabili!*, 
Sphenotoma  gracilis,  the  Cavendish  Heath,  Azalea  formosa  el^ans,the 
beautiful  Boronia  pinnata,  the  fragrant  Stephanotis  floribunda,  very  full 
of  bloom ;  Leschenaultia  formosa,  the  Opposite-leaved  Polygala,  the 
variety  of  Erica  tricolor,  called  Dumosa,  Allamanda  cathartica,  the 
Henderson  Pimelea,  Azalea  variegata,  an  Everlasting,  and  a  chamiing 
example  of  the  Saffron  Ixora. 
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Ten  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  were  furnished  by  Mr.  Speed,  of 
Edmonton,  and  Mr.  Croxford,  gardener  to  H.  Barnes,  Esq.,  of  Stam- 
ford Hill ;  they  were  beautifully  grown  from  seeds  consisting  of  a 
lovely  Dipladenia  crassinoda,  a  well-flowered  Clerodendron  fallax, 
Stephanotid  floribunda,  Coleonema  rubrum,  the  White  Vinca,  the 
Violet-flowered  Tetratheca  verticiilata,  the  purple  Chironia  glutinosa, 
two  charmingly  managed  Cape  Heaths,  and  Cyrtoceras  reflexum. — Mr. 
Croxford  had  a  very  nice  Stephanotis  floribunda,  Epacris  grandiflora, 
Crowea  saligna,  insufliciently  advanced  in  flower ;  Polygala  acuminata, 
the  brilliant  Epacris  miniata,  two  Everlastings,  the  Cavendish  Heath, 
Plmelea  Hendersonii,  and  the  Swan  River  Chorozema  varium. 

In  the  class  of  six  Stove  2Ji6.  Greenfwuse  Plants  there  were  five  exhi- 
bitors, all  of  whom  produced  creditable  collections.  Tiie  flrst  was  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Kinghom,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Kilmorey,  who  sent 
Aphelexis  humilis;  an  admirable  bush  of  Azalea  Gledstanesi  and 
lateritia,  **  worked"  together  ;  an  excellent  variety  of  Epacris  miniata, 
the  blue  Leschenault,  a  large  Pimelea  decussata,  and  a  beautifully 
blossomed  Erica  perspicua  nana. — Mr.  Watson,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Tred- 
well,  who  was  second,  had  Hoy  a  carnosa,  Stephanotis  floribunda,  the 
useful  Justicia  carnea,  the  violet  Tetratheca  verticiilata,  Pimelea  de- 
cussata, and  Polygala  Dalmaisiana. — A  third  group  from  Mr.  Hamp, 
gardener  to  J.  Thome,  Esq.,  consisted  of  the  Red  Coleonema,  Pimelea 
decussata,  the  useful  Sphenotoma  gracilis,  an  Everlasting  Polygala 
cordifolia,  and  Acrophylla  venosum. — Mr.  Stuart,  gardener  toT.  Hug- 
gins,  Esq.,  of  Norwood,  produced  Pimelea  Hendersonii,  the  purple 
variety  of  Aphelexis  macrantha,  Erica  depressa,  Polygala  Dalmaisiana, 
Aotus  linophylla,  rather  a  pretty  plant,  and  Pimelea  decussata. — From 
Mr.  WilliuDs,  gardener  to  C.  B.  Warner,  Esq.,  came  Aphelexis  splen- 
dens,  the  free-flowering  Erica  ventricosa  coccinea  minor,  the  Opposite- 
leaved  Polygala,  a  neat  well  flowered  plant  of  the  Fortune  Gardenia, 
with  large  white  waxy  blossoms  just  in  perfection ;  the  showy  Azalea 
fulgens,  and  Boronia  semi  lata. 

Orchideous  Plants, — First,  Mr.  Mylam,  gardener  to  S.  Rucker, 
Esq.  It  consisted  of  Odontoglossum  citrosmum,  flnely  flowered  and 
wonderfully  coloured  ;  a  nice  bush  of  the  Purple  Camarote,  the  Sweet 
Yanda,  the  Large-flowered  Butterfly  plant  (Phalaenopsis  grandiflora), 
the  brown  Oncidium  crispum,  in  fine  condition ;  Aerides  virens  and 
crispum,  Anguloa  uniflora,  quite  a  mass  of  white  flowers  ;  small  plants 
of  the  purple  Saccolabium  ampullaceum  and  the  singular-looking 
Odontoglossum  niveum  ;  Chysis  bractescens,  Lycaste  Deppei,  beauti- 
fully blossomed ;  the  rare  Dendrobium  Dalhousieanum,  the  curious 
rather  than  beautiful  Coelogyne  Lowii,  the  Three-coloured  Yanda,  the 
showy  Moss  Cattleya,  the  yellow-flowered  Anguloa  Clowesii,  and  the 
curious  green-blossomed  Cycnoches  chlorochilum. — The  second  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Blake,  gardener  to  J.  H.  Schroder,  Esq.,  of  Strat- 
ford, for  a  splendid  specimen  of  Phalaenopsis,  quite  a  mass  of  lovely 
blossoms ;  Oncidium  ampliatum,  flnely  flowered  ;  the  charming  Den- 
drobium Devonianum ;  the  Clowes  Anguloa ;  a  variety  of  the  Aromatic 
Lycaste;  Aerides  affine  and  crispum;  a  large  plant  of  Dendrobium 
sanguinolentum ;  the  Bearded  Lady's  Slipper,  the  beautiful  Epiden- 
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dnim  cinnabarinum,  the  Three-coloured  Vanda,  Dendrobium  chrysan- 
thuni,  Onchidium  Papilio,  the  snowy  white  Calanthe  veratrifolia, 
Schomburgkia  tibicinis,  Vanda  cristata,  and  Epidendrum  cochleatum 
— Mr.  Franklin,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  obtained  a  third  prize  for 
a  charmingly-flowered  example  of  the  Moss  Cattleya,  Oncidium  flexu- 
osum,  beautifully  managed ;  a  Phalaenopsis ;  the  Roxburgh  Vanda ; 
the  Twisted  Trichopil ;  Vanda  teres ;  the  Clowes  Anguloa,  bearing 
four  large  clear  yellow  flowers  ;  Sobralia  macrantha,  with  seven  large 
purple  blossoms ;  the  orange  Epidendrum  vitellinum,  Acineta  Hum- 
boldti,  in  beautiful  condition  ;  Epidendrum  crassifolium,  the  handsome 
Odontoglossum  hastilabium,  the  Long-tailed  Angrec,  Bra^sia  Wrayae, 
the  rare  and  beautiful  Cattleya  Aclandiae,  Stanhopea  oculata,  and  a 
highly-coloured  Vanda  tricolor. — Mr.  Williams,  gardener  to  C.  B. 
Warner,  Esq.,  of  Hoddesdon,  had  a  well-managed  example  of  Dendro- 
bium Pierardi  major,  Aerides  odoratum,  the  singular  Oncidium  phy- 
matochilum,  Coelogyne  Lowii,  the  charming  Saccolabium  guttatum,  a 
Phalsenopsis,  a  variety  of  Aerides  crisspum,  the  African  Anscllia,  a  neat 
bush  of  Dendrobium  csenilescens,  a  variety  of  Vanda  Roxburgh!, 
Brassia  verrucosa,  one  or  two  Aerides,  the  Bearded  Lady's  Slipper,  and 
a  few  other  plants. 

In  the  Nurseryman's  Class  of  fifteen  Orchids^  Messrs.  Veitch  and 
Rollisson  produced  collections.  The  former  sent  Sobralia  macrantha, 
with  ten  large  flowers  on  it ;  a  beautifully  blossomed  Oncidium  sphace- 
latum ;  the  noble  and  close-flowered  Dendrobes ;  Calanthe  veratrifolia, 
with  nine  flower  spikes ;  Saccolabium  prsemorsum,  in  charming  con- 
dition ;  three  species  of  Aerides,  the  Moss  Cattleya,  Cypripedium  bar- 
batum,  Brassia  caudata,  and  the  white  Butterfly  plant  (PhaJeenop^is). — 
Messrs.  Rollisson  had  a  spreading  Oncidium  sphacelatum,  Brassia  ver- 
rucosa, beautifully  flowered  ;  the  white,  yellow-stained,  Dendrobium 
formosum,  the  Moss  Cattleya,  Saccolabium  guttatum,  the  Twisted 
Trichopil,  Saccolabium  prsemorsum,  Miltonia  spectabilis,  a  small  plant 
of  Burlingtonia  venusta,  Aerides  odoratum,  Stanhopea  oculata,  the  white 
Butterfly  plant,  Sobralia  macrantha,  and  the  Dalhousie  Dendrobe. 

Collections  of  ten  Orchids  were  contributed  by  Mr.  Carson,  gar- 
dener to  W.  F.  G.  Farmer,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Wooley,  gardener  to  H.  B. 
Ker,  Esq.  Mr.  Carson  sent  Acineti  Humboldti  in  a  square  wire 
basket,  producing  eight  flower  spikes;  Oncidium  flexuosum,  one  of  the 
best  of  the  small  brown  and  yellow  flowered  kinds ;  Brassia  brachiata 
and  verrucosa^  the  Bearded  Lady's  Slipper,  the  Spotted  Saccolabe,  with 
fiye  nice  flower  spikes,  Anguloa  Clowesi,  inbufficiently  in  flower,  Aerides 
crispum,  the  purple  Epidendrum  phoeniceum,  and  a  finely  flowered 
Moss  Cattleya. — Mr.  Wooley  produced  the  Aloe-leaved  Cymbid ;  a 
small  example  of  Dendrobium  Farraeri ;  Sobralia  macrantha,  with  three 
open  flowers  on  it ;  Peristeria  elata,  beautifully  blossomed ;  the  Bra- 
zilian Oncidium  flexuosum,  Epidendrum  crassifolium,  the  spotted  Sac- 
colabe, the  Moss  and  Forbes  Cattleyas,  the  latter  in  lovely  condition, 
and  Vanda  Roxburgh i. 

Groups  of  six  Orchids  were  communicated  by  Messrs.  Kinghorn, 
Ivison,  and  Green.  The  former  had  the  white  Butterfly  plant,  bearing 
a  spike  of  florers  upwards  of  two  feet  in  length,  the  larger  variety  of 
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Oocidium  ampliatum,  charmingly  blossomed,  Calanthe  veratrifolia,  pro- 
doeing'  six  flower  spikes,  the  Intermediate  and  Forbes*  Cattleyas,  and  a 
neat  Dendrobium  caerulescens.  Mr.  Ivison  sent  two  nice  examples, 
Oncidium  luridum  gnttatum,  and  O.  altissimam  ;  Epidendrnm  macro- 
chilum,  Brassia  maculata,  the  Three-coloured  Vanda,  and  the  pale 
variety  of  Cattleya  labiata.  Mr.  Green  contributed  Brassia  Wrayae, 
Oocidium  altL^simum,  Epidendrum  crassifolium,  Oncidium  divaricatum, 
a  pretty  species,  and  an  Epidendrum. 

Roses  in  pots, — The  gems  of  Messrs.  Lane*s  group,  which  was  first, 
were  Chenldole,  beautifully  blossomed,  Celine,  and  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison. — Mr.  Francis  produced  Coupe  d'Hebe,  Wm.  Jesse,  Pauline 
Plantier,  Sophie  de  Houdilot,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Belle  de 
St.  Cyr,  Reine  du  Vierges,  Baronne  Prevost,  Triomphe  de  Laqueue, 
Due  de  Cazes,  Aubernon,  and  Las  Cazes. — In  the  Amateur's  Class,  the 
first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Terry,  gardener  to  Lady  Puller,  for 
nice  plants  of  Persian  Yellow,  Robin  Hood,  Coupe  d*Hebe,  Sophie  de 
Marcilly,  Colonel  Coombs,  CEillet  Parfait,  Mrs.  Bo^anquet,  Souvenir 
de  la  Malmaison,  Charles  Duval,  Chenedole,  Elise  Sauvage,  and 
Baronne  Prevost. — Mr.  Rowland,  who  was  second,  had  excellent 
examples  of  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  large  and  sweet ;  La  Reine,  in  good 
condition ;  Blairii,  No.  2,  and  Chenedole. — Mr.  Francis  showed  the 
following  yellow  varieties  in  a  cut  state :  Williams'  Double  Yellow, 
Single  Yellow,  Yellow  Banksia,  Elise  Sauvage,  Harrisonia,  and  Smith's 
Yellow. 

Messrs.  Veitch  exhibited  a  fine  collection  of  Pitcher  Plants^  viz. : 
Nepenthes  Rafflesiana,  sanguinea,  Isevis,  distillatoria,  phyllamphora, 
ampullacea,  and  albo-marginata ;  together  with  Sarracenia  purpurea, 
ilava,  DrummcHidi,  and  variolaris.     They  were  fine  specimens. 

New  Plants, — Messrs.  Veitch  sent  a  yellow  shrubby  Calceolaria 
from  Peru,  Dendrobium  Yeitchianum,  Cantua  dependens,  Deutzia 
gracUis,  and  a  species  of  Eurybia  (?)  from  New  Zealand,  with  close  heads 
of  dingy  white  Aster-like  flowers ;  Clerodendron  Bethuneanum,  came 
from  Mr.  Speed ;  Gastrolobium  cuneatum,  from  Messrs.  Henderson ; 
Mr.  Williams  sent  Trichopilia  coccinea  ;  and  from  Mr.  E.  G.  Hender- 
son, Sinningia  punctata,  much  superior  to  S.  guttata. 

Single  Specimens. — The  best  of  these  was  a  very  handsome  standard 
yellow  Rhododendron,  from  Mr.  Edmonds,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  at  Chiswick-house ;  a  fine  bush  of  Erica  metulseflora,  from 
Messrs.  Veitch  ;  noble  plants  of  Erica  Cavendishii,  Pimelea  Hender- 
son!, and  Leschenaultia  formosa,  from  Mr.  Kinghorn  and  Mr.  Cole ; 
the  larger  variety  of  the  blue  Leschenaultia,  from  Mr.  May,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Lawrence  ;  and  Clerodendron  fallax,  in  admirable  condition, 
from  Mr.  Speed,  of  Edmonton. 

Ranunculuses. — Mr.  Costar,  of  Benson,  exhibited  the  following 
beautiful  varieties :  Apolla,  Joseph  Paxton,  Atlas,  Dr.  Lindley,  Eliza 
Cook,  Mr.  Tyso,  Lady  Sale,  Lord  Gough,  Regalia,  African,  Mr. 
Wolland,  Sophia,  Medora,  Delectus,  Naxara,  Cedo  Nullii,  Squire 
Devenish,  Sabina,  Victoria,  Alice  Maud,  Gentoo,  Mr.  Shelling,  and 
Mrs.  Turner. 

Calceolarias, — Collections  were  shown  by  Mr.  Franklin  and  IMr, 
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Chapman,  of  Turnham  Green.  The  former  had  Elegans,  Earl  of 
Roslyn,  Admiral,  Goldfinch,  Isabella,  Alonza,  Lord  Byron,  Grandi- 
flora,  Bridal  Ring,  Miss  Talbot,  and  Lucy  Ashton.  The  latter  sent 
Success,  Cavalier,  Florabunda,  Sidonia,  Crocus,  Marion,  Alpha,  Car- 
dinal, Sappho,  Prince  of  Wales,  Cleopatra,  and  Keepsake. 

New  Daisies, — Mr.  Salter,  of  Versailles  Nursery,  had  a  collection 
in  pots,  among  which  was  the  following  pretty  varieties: — Decora, 
Jupiter,  Coquetta,  Bacchus,  Bertha,  Leontine,  Gertrude,  Charlotte, 
Amalie,  Winter. 

Pansies  were  shown  by  Mr.  Francis,  of  Hertford,  and  Mr.  Bragg, 
of  Slough.  Mr.  Francis  had  Juventa,  Duice  of  Norfolk,  Marchioness 
of  Lothian,  Mrs.  Beck,  Penelope,  Lucy  Neal,  Aurora,  Purity,  An- 
drocles.  Supreme,  and  Miss  Edwards.  Mr.  Bragg  produced  Junius, 
Industria,  Clotno,  Vulcan,  Viceroy,  Queen  of  England,  Lucidum, 
Magnificent,  Snowflake,  Lucy  Neal,  and  Madame  Sontag.  They  were 
shown  in  pots ;  thus  the  flowers  were  in  their  natural  form,  and  not,  as 
practised  by  some,  had  a  night's  pressure  of  penny  pieces  upon  them  to 
render  them  of  even  surface. 

Exhibitions  held  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Society's  Garden. 
Regent's  Park.  May  1 4. — The  sixteen  collections  of  stove  and  green- 
house plants,  comprised  170  plants,  and  among  them  were  the  follow- 
ing fine  specimens.  The  height  and  breadtli  of  the  plant  in  feet  is 
given,  tliat  our  readers  may  have  an  idea  of  what  excellence  such  plants 
may  be  brought  to.  Acrophyllum  venosum  (Cole),  two  feet  by  two 
feet,  well  managed.  Aphelexis  sesamoides  rosea  (Cole),  two  by  two, 
covered  with  flowers.  A.  purpurea  grandifiora  (Williams),  two  by 
two.  Adenandra  fragrans  (Green),  two  by  two,  a  beautiful  specimen, 
densely  flowered.  A.  speciosa  (Taylor),  five  by  four,  well  flowered. 
Azalea  Murrayana  (Cole),  four  by  three,  profusely  bloomed.  A.  re- 
ful gens  (Cole),  three  by  three,  well  bloomed;  (Frazer),  six  by  four, 
profusely  bloomed.  A.  indica  vivicans  (Green),  five  by  four,  a  most 
gorgeous  plant.  A.  sinensis  (Green),  four  by  three,  splendidly 
bloomed.  A.  indica  alba  (Taylor),  five  by  four,  splendidly  in  bloom. 
Bossioea  disticha  (May),  four  by  four,  a  splendid,  rare  plant,  well 
bloomed.  B.  linophylla  (Carson),  an  elegant  drooping  plant,  ^\e^ 
covered  with  bloom.  Boronia  pinnata  (Taylor),  three  by  three. 
Chorozema  Henchmanni  (Croxford),  three  by  two ;  (May),  three  by 
three  and  a-half,  healthy  and  well-bloomed.  C.  Lawrenciana  (Speed), 
three  by  three.  Chironia  glutinosa  (Cole),  three  by  two,  scarcely  in 
bloom,  but  well  grown.  Dilwynia  eriocephala  (Green),  three  by  three, 
a  dense  bush,  thickly  bloomed.  Epacris  miniata  (Cole),  four  by  three, 
a  splendid  plant,  profusely  bloomed  ;  (Croxford),  three  by  three.  E. 
grandiflora  (Stanley),  four  by  three,  a  noble  plant  well  bloomed  ; 
(GreenV  three  by  three,  well  flowered.  Erica  ventricosa  coccinea 
minor  (Cole),  three  by  three,  most  profusely  bloomed.  E.  Hartnellii 
(Stanley),  two  by  two,  well  bloomed.  E.  perspicua  nana  (Stanley), 
three  by  three,  densely  bloomed.  E.  pewpicua  (Frazer),  two  by  two, 
densely  flowered.  E.  propendens  (Williams),  three  by  four,  an  im- 
mense plant,  nearly  weighed  down  with  bloom.  Eriostemon  interme- 
dium (May),  three  by  two,  a  well  flowered  plant.     E.   neriifoliuni 
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(May),  three  by  three,  fine,  well  bloumcd.  E.  htixifolium  (Cole), 
three  by  three  fine,  well  bloomed ;  (Taylor),  five  by  four.  Eutaxia 
pangens  (Speed),  three  by  three,  profusely  blooiried.  Fninciscea  ma- 
erophylla  (Carson),  well  bloomed,  with  twenty-five  heads  of  flowers. 
Gompholobium  polymorphum  (May),  two  by  two,  trained  to  a  globular 
trellis,  and  densely  bloomed.  Hoy  a  carnosa  (Taylor),  three  by  three. 
Hovea  belsia  (Stanley),  three  by  two,  in  profuse  bloom.  H.  pungens 
(May),  two  by  two,  difficult  to  manage,  covered  with  blossoms.  Ixora 
Javaiiica  (May),  three  by  three,  a  fresh  plant,  with  scores  of  heads  of 
blossoms.  Le^chenaultia  Baxterii  (May),  two  by  three,  a  fine,  well 
bloomed  plant.  L.  formosa  (Cole),  two  by  three,  profusely  covered 
with  blossoms.  L.  biloba  major  (Cole),  three  by  three,  well  bloomed, 
Pimelea  spectabilis  rosea  (May),  three  by  four,  completely  hid  by  its 
fine  heads  of  blossoms.  Polygala  Dalmaisiana  (Green),  three  by  three, 
well  grown  and  profusely  bloomed.  Stephanotis  fioribunda  (Cole), 
four  by  three ;  (Speed),  five  by  two  and  a-half.  Tropoeolum  tricolor 
major,  Stanley,  and  grandiflora,  (Stanley),  tiiree  well  grown  and  pro- 
fusely flowercxi  plants,  trained  to  circular  trellises. 

American  Plants, — Thedisplay  of  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  and  Kai- 
mias,  was  most  magnificent.  The  large  standard  Rhododendron  roseum 
elegans  of  Mr.  John  Waterer's  of  Hagshot,  was  indeed  an  exhibition  of 
itself.  It  has  a  head  thirty  feet  in  circumference,  which  was  profusely  co- 
vered with  blossoms  of  the  most  exquisite  colour.  We  learn  that  several 
gentlemen  of  distinction  from  Russia  and  Germany,  have  stated  that  were 
the  tree  shown  in  its  present  splendour  in  St.  Petersburg!!,  Berlin,  or 
Vieuiia,  it  would  attract  crowds*  of  admirers.  But  Mr.  Waterer  has  in 
this  exhibition  many  other  large  standards  of  great  beauty,  though  none 
90  large  as  this.  Of  the  more  choice  or  new  kinds  now  in  fine  condition, 
we  have  noted  the  following  as  deserving  special  notice  : — Cruentum  : 
Very  rich  crimson,  with  a  fine  handsome  truss  of  prettily  spotted 
corollas.  Gloriosum :  A  beautiful  white  variety,  with  equally  large 
heads  of  handsome  corollas,  which  are  spotted  with  green.  Hybrid 
Catawbiense:  A  very  rich  coloured  variety,  nearly  white  in  the  interior 
of  the  uppermost  petal,  and  altogether  tinged  with  violet.  The  spe- 
cimen of  this  (which  stands  at  the  north-west  entrance)  is  about  thirty 
feet  in  circumference,  and  presents  a  splendid  mass  of  bloom.  Luci" 
ferum :  A  clear  light  lilac,  slightly  tinged  with  rose ;  corollas  very 
large  and  handsome.  This  is  a  most  desirable  variety,  and  was  raised 
by  Mr,  Waterer  two  or  three  years  ago.  Delicatissimum  :  One  of  the 
very  best  light  varieties  in  cultivation,  with  large  trusses  of  white 
flowers  tinged  with  faint  rose,  and  beautifully  spotted  with  green.  Mr. 
Waterer  has  in  this  exhibition,  as  well  as  in  his  nursery  grounds,  seve- 
ral of  the  largest  and  most  handsome  plants  of  it  in  the  country. 
Macranthum:  A  first-rate  late  flowering  variety,  the  corollas  of  a 
beautiful  pale  rose  colour,  the  margins  stained  with  deep  crimson,  and 
the  interior  finely  spotted  with  orange.  Cyaneum ;  This  is  an  excel- 
lent purple  sort ;  and  thwiplant  we  noticed  is  remarkably  handsome, 
and  fully  five  feet  through.  It  makes  a  beautiful  object  in  a  shrubbery, 
or  Oil  a  lawn.  Pictum:  This  is  a  very  delicate  white  variety,  readily 
distinguished  by  its  rich  orange  spotted  at  the  interior,  and  desirable 
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on  account  of  its  flowering  late.     JVivaHcum  :  Another  beautiful  wli^fe, 
the  pls^ut  here  is  large  and  lenparkably  iiaiHbonie.     Ponlimm  alLtuj^  : 
Of  tliis  flue,  wiiite,  ^liere  \s  here  u  superb  example,  the  plant  being  fullj^ 
nii^e  fe^t  high.     Tiie  iiead  U  about  ihree  feet  through,  aud  ^upport(4 
qn  a  ^tem  six  feet   high.      Catawhiense  {dyp(^) :  1  his  is  a  bingnlar 
vfi^rietyi  disiinguished  by  i^  pretty  pink  double  flowers,  which  are  very 
piofuse.     Everesiianum  :  A   remarkably  free-blpomiug  sort,  forming 
one  of  tiie  uiost  beautiful  and  desirable  objects  for  a  lawn  or  shrubbery. 
The  plant  under  notice  js  about  five  feet  high,  and  profusely  flowered. 
JSrcctiim  :  A  first-rate  Qrim>on  variety  in  the  way  ot  Bland) anum,  and 
equiilly  a-^  good.     Leopardii :  This  is  a  fine  rose-purple,  and,  as  the 
name  implies,  is  distinguis^hed  by   its   large  and  hand-ome  corollas, 
which  are  freely  spoite«l   with  very  dark  purple.      Fimbriatum:    A 
cai)ital  variety,  witli  delicate  crimson  flowers,  and  very  liimdso me  habit. 
Album  elrgrnis :  This  is  perhaps  the  best  white  in  cultivation.     'i*he 
trusses  are  large  and  hamisnnie,  and  the  corollas  very  distinct.     Tho 
plant  here  is  about  nine  feet  high  ;  tiie  head  being  three  feet  through, 
supported  on  a  stem  six  feet  long.     There  are  Mi^ny  more  first-rate 
sorL-i,  which;  even  to  name,  would  occupy  more  space  than  it  is  possible 
for  us  to  give  at  cue  time.     We  shall  therefore  cla<ie  our  notice  of  this 
division,  by  relatim;  an  incitient  to  which  no  little  intere>t  is  attached. 
On  the  moining  of  the  second  general  exhibition,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
on  visiting  the  American  Gaiden,  with  the  whole  of  which  he  expressed 
himself  much  gratified,  was  attracted  by  an  unnam<-d  new  variety,  of  aa 
exquisite  rose  or  ciimson   colour,  in  Mr.  Waterer's  collection.     Ilia 
Grace*  who  could  well  appreciate  its  rich  colour  aiid   haiidsome  form, 
was  pleased  to  permit  his  name  to  be  aflixed  to  it.     Among  the  more 
de>irable  or  prominent  still  in   Mr.   liaker's  collecthm  the  following 
deserve   mention :  —  Maculatum  grandiflorum :    This    is   very    well 
named,  as  the  corollas,  which  are  of  a  dark  purple  C4,lonr,  and  much 
spotted  at  the  interior,  mea>urerather  more  than  threeanda-half  inches. 
Pontlcum  album  :  A  first-rate  li^^ht  coloured  variety,  with  handsome 
heads  of  large  flowers.     Myrlifolia:  A  very  desirable  dwatf  shrubby 
Viiriety,  with  clusters  of  Muali  white  flowers,  which,  however,  in  the 
open  ground  are  rather  of  a  rose  colour;  the  foliage  is  small  and  neat. 
Hyacinthiflora  :  A  distinct  variety,  with  pretty  pink  double  flowers 
and   handsi)nie  leaves.     Catotcbiense  splendens  :  this  is  a  well-known 
and  beautiful  rosy-lilac  variety,  which  has  been  very  fine  in  this  collec- 
tion.     Besides  these,  MammoUt^   Cunningbamii,  if/nescens,  and  delica^ 
tissimum^  deserve  notice  as  varieties  of  great  merit.     AnruUftlia :  re- 
markable for  the  distinct  yellow  margin  of  the  leaves.     Mr.  Baker  has. 
also  some  fine  standards  and  large  bushy  plants,  besides  nnmeions  capi« 
tal  new  light  varieties  which  have  not  yet  been  named  ;  also  handsome 
and  choice  Azaleas^  coniferee^  &c,     Messrs.  Siandish  and  ICoble*s  col- 
lection, has  been,  from  the  beginning,  in  fine  floweiing  order,  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  some  of  the  plants  are  now  p&^std  their  best ;  there 
is  siill,  however,  a  rich  display  on  this  side. ^  'ihe  most  noticeable  are 
— Mrs.  Bartholomew  I  A  rosy   purple  vaiiety  with  good   t)u>scs  of 
large  corollas.      Gulnare :  A  tine  white  tinged  with   pink.     Znldka  : 
This  is  a  veiy  delicate  coloured  variety,  somewhat  similar  to  tiie  pre- 


e«diog.  higomar :  A  choice  late  variety^  of  a  beauHf<|1  ro^y  crimson. 
BreeiuM  :  There  is  iiere  a  fine  plant  of  tliis  admirable  variety.  JV"^ 
Ueamum  bicoiar:  A  pretty  variety  in  the  way  of  Erectiim.  hi  il^if 
collection  there  is  also  a  plant  of  the  far-fdO»ed  fenubnil  Cypi9f^\ 
about  six  feet  hii>^h,  which,  however,  doesi  not  assume  the  pcnduloui 
form  which  it  is  said  to  have  when  full  grrp^^n. 

JRa$e9  in  poU  formeil  the  grand  feature  of  the  show— sweet, 
large,  and  beautiful.  Mn^r.^.  Lane's  collection,  which  was  ^v^*^ 
was  uncommunly  fine.  Their  Coupe  d'Mebe  was  a  mass  of  flowers,  rich 
in  colour  and  regular  in  fiirm.  Mr.  Francis,  too,  had  the  ^ame  variety 
in  bfauiiftii  condition,  as  had  also  Mesiirs.  Paul.  Indeed  few  Ror&s  aro 
more  hand^iome  or  u<teful  than  tlii:*  fine  kind.  Among  other  varietiet 
we  n(»ticed  Louis  l^in^i parte,  Miellez,  Bjronne  Prevo$f,  Geant  des 
Bataille*,  Souvenir  de  la  Malniaiium,  Duchess  of  Sutherland.  Vico  ntess^ 
des  Cazes,  Devoniensi.a,  Blairii  jNo.  2,  Pauline  Plantier,  Paul  Pernif, 
Arino^,  Augustine  IVloiichelet,  Eli.<e  Sanvanre,  Goubault,  Niplietoy, 
William  Jes<e,  Mansiii'i,  Madeleine,  La  Reine,  Bonjsere,  ami  Aubernon. 
In  the  AmateurV  Cla.v,  Messrs.  'i'erry,  Williams,  lloser,  Rowlaml,  and 
Chitty,  Itad  beauiifully  mana«red  plant-*,  more  especially  Mr.  'ierr^'f, 
I'he  foliafje  was  clean  an<i  healthy,  and  the  bloons  innneron:^  and  well 
bloi»'ii.  Dr.  Marx.  Persian  yellow,  Laniarque,  Las  Ca-as  I^lr-*.  Bos<iii* 
quet,  Bouquf^t  cle  Flore,  B«»nibon  Queen,  Bardon,  Taulioni,  Fabvier, 
Odorata,  Comtest^e  de  Ltcepeiie,  and  Miidame  Legras.  were  remarkable 
it>r  beauty  and  profii>i(m  of  bloom.  Mr.  Francis  had  a  box  full  of 
Geant  des  Bitailles,  <*  worked"  plants  in  3-incti  pot'<,  each  having  ^ 
bin^le  stem  about  a  foot  hi^h,  with  a  brilliant  crimson  or  ra'her  scat  let 
flower  on  its  summit.  These  excited  much  interest,  as  well  they  might, 
for  suofa  plants  will  dcmbtless  be  found  very  useful  for  many  purpo.-es 
for  which  l^irge  specimens  wonlii  be  worthless. 

Ckipe  Heatbg  were  nnmerou'i,  and  for  the  most  part  well  bloomeil. 
Splendid  plants  were  prmiuced  by  Messrs.  Smith,  Cole,  Rolli-isony 
Veitch,  and  others.  Among  the  ditterent  varieties  were  Aristaia  major, 
Beaiimontiann,  Westplialinoin,  Ventricosa  coccinea  minor,  tortilitloia, 
ftuaveolens,  Cavendishii,  Favoides  and  its  pnrpl?  variety,  Macnabiana, 
mniabiii^  ampullacea,  Sprenjeli,  liybrida,  florida,  internie«lia,  Veniri- 
csNacajniea,  Fasiigiata  lutescens,  Perspicua  nana,  metulseflora,  Oiiont 
ro^ae,  and  Hartnelli. 

The  best  Single  Specimens  consisted  of  the  Cattleya  mofssiie,  from 
Messm.  Veitch  ;  a  hn^jce  Pimelea  spectabilisand  Boronia  serrulata  from 
3fr.  May,  ganlener  to  Mrs.  Lawrence;  Erica  perspicua  nana,  from 
Mr.  Smirb,  gardener  to  W.  Quilter,  Esq. ;  Epacrin  grandiflora,  from 
Meg^m.  Eraser ;  and  Leschenaultia  formosa,  from  Mr.  May,  gardener 
to  Miss  Traill. 

New  Planis, — In  addition  to  those  produced  at  Chiswick,  Me.«?r8. 
Veitch  had  Pimelia  verschaffeltiana ;  Messrs.  Henderson,  Ceanothiis 
pnpilla<us  and  rigi>ius,  and  ITranciscea  confertiflora, a  promisinuf  violet- 
flowered  species ;  thesulpliur-cnlounHl  Brunsfelsia  nituia,  from  .lamaica, 
Whs  Khown  in  this  class  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Brighton;  M;«rshali's 
AVallflower,  t!iflu4ng  a  frai^rance  like  that  of  Violets,  by  J.  Edwaidf, 
Esq.,  of  UoUoway  ;  the  Oleander-leaved  Allamanda,  and  some  equally 
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well  known  plants  from  Messrs.  Henderson,  of  the  Wellington- road 
Nursery.  We  also  remarked  that  certificates  of  merit  were  awarded  to 
cut  specimens  of  Beaumontia  p^ramliHord,  and  the  very  fragrant  Murraya 
exotica.  Mrs.  Lawrence  had  Pimelea  Kieppergiana,  Iloya  bella.  and 
a  cut  spike  of  Aniherstia  iiobiiis. 

Among  seedling  Pelargoniums,  the  best  was  Mr.  Hoyles  Magnet, 
which  was  a.varded  a  certificate  of  merit  for  fine  colour  and  abundance 
of  bloom.  He  had  also  Chieftain,  which  is  a  good  flower,  and  others  ; 
Mr.  Turner  showed  First  of  May  ;  Mr.  Dob^on,  gardener  to  Mr. 
Beck,  Leader,  a  very  promisinof  flower,  Gem,  Vulcan,  and  Isabella; 
and  Mr.  Ayres  received  a  certificate  of  merit  for  his  Fancy,  called 
Formosissimum. 

June  11. — Pelargoniums  were  shown  in  great  abundance,  and  in 
excellent  condition.  Tlie  prizes  offered  by  the  *'  Seedling  Pelar<ronium 
Fund"  were  contested  for  on  this  occasion,  on  which  the  following 
raisers  were  contributors,  and  many  varieties  were  represented  by  two, 
three,  and  four  plants: — From  Mr.  Beck  were  Incomparable,  Gem, 
Arethusa,  Ambassador,  Painter  Improved,  Cardinal,  and  Exhibitor; 
from  Mr.  Story,  Purity ;  from  Mr.  Hocken,  Nightshade  and  Honey- 
bell;  from  Major  Foquett,  Annetle  and  A«»atha;  fnmi  Mr,  White, 
Charming  May  and  Mariile;  from  Mr.  Bragg,  Jullien  ;  from  Mr. 
Turner,  Flying  Dutchman,  Vivid,  Supreme,  Little  Nell,  Proteus, 
Breba,  Cynthia,  Si»eet  Anchor,  and  Illuminator;  from  Mr.  Foster, 
Scarlet  Eclipse,  Shylook,  Lablache,  Op'imum,  Purple  Stanrlard, 
Rubens,  Ariadne,  Eurydice,  Enchantress,  Pulcrum,  Lavinia,  Melissa, 
and  Pansy;  from  Mr.  Hoyle,  BeJiirice,  Elise,  Herald,  Magnet,  Gany- 
mede, Remus,  Chieftain,  Azim,  Colonel  of  the  Butt's,  and  Van  Tromp. 
The  Censiors,  Messrs.  Riley,  Stains,  Veitch,  and  Robinson,  furnished 
the  following  award:  First  prize.  Magnet  (Hoyle);  second  prize. 
Purple  Standard  (Foster);  third  prize,  Elise  (Hoyle);  fourth  prize, 
Ganymede  (Hoyle) ;  fifth  prize.  Scarlet  Eclipse  (Foster)  ;  sixth  prize, 
Arethusa  (Beck) ;  seventh  prize.  Herald  (Hoyle). 

Seedling  Pancf/  Pelargoniums  were  shown  in  classes,  the  division  of 
colours  being — Class  A,  light  flowers,  not  darker  than  Modestum ; 
Class  B,  rose  flowers,  not  darker  than  Minerva ;  Class  C,  crimson 
flowers,  not  darker  than  Fair}-  Queen;  Class  D,  da»k,  not  lighter  than 
Hero  of  Surrey;  Class E,  dark  self,  not  lighter  than  Defiance.  In 
these  classes  thirty-four  varieties  were  ihown.  The  censors  made  the 
following  award  :  Class  A,  none  worthy;  Class  B,  Mirandum  (Ajres), 
a  second  prize;  Class  C,  Formosissimum  (Ayres),  a  first  prize;  Per- 
petuum  (Ambrose),  a  second  prize;  Tiinmphant  (Ambrose),  a  third 
prize ;  Class  D,  Superbum  (Ambrose),  a  first  prize ;  Richard  Cobilen 
fAmbrose),  a  second  prize;  Caliban  (Ayres),  a  second  prize  (equal); 
Gipsy  Queen  (Ayres),  a  third  prize:  Class  E,  Captivation  (Ambrose), 
a  first  prize;  Advancer  (Ayres),  a  second  prize. 

The  Society's  certificates  were  awarded  to  Ariadne  (P'oster),  and 
Elise  (Hoyle).  A  small  Kilver  medal  was  awarded  to  Magnet  (Hoyle), 
for  an  exhibition  of  four  plant:* ;  i  he  same  variety  receiving  the  Society's 
certificate  at  the  previons  exhibition. 

In  Fanq/  Pelargoniums,  Superbum  (Ambrose),  Advancer  (Ayres), 
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and  CaptiviEition  (Ambrose),  were  selected  by  the  Society's  censors 
for  cert'ficates.  [The  descriptive  particulars  we  shall  give  in  our  next 
number.] 

The  collect  ion  of  rut  blooms  a^  Ranunculuses^  by  Mr.  Carey  Tvso, 
of  Wailinijford,  which  gained  the  first  prize,  contained  the  following 
fine  vaiieties: — Amasis,  Dr.  Chan'iinj^,  Apollo,  Naxnra,  Irreproach- 
ab'e,  Felix,  Faustina,  Lanibton,  llepLzibah,  Milo,  Berinns,  Protector, 
Biirus,  Alexis,  Lady  Diirtnionth,  Caiouse,  Kilgour's  Queen  and  Prin» 
cess,  Coronation,  Kxhibi>or,  PVtus,  DeleoJus,  Margaret,  Sabina,  Cos^- 
tar's  Apollo,  Gonier,  Olynipia,  Dr.  !Neill,  Mrs.  Neil.-on,  Highland 
VennF,  Xerxes,  Regent,  Sdludin — many  of  theiu  seedlings  raised  by 
Mr.  Tyso. 

National  Floricultural  Society,  May  8. — R.  Stains,  Esq.,  in 
the  chair.  T\venty*eight  new  members  were  elected,  and  thirteen 
proposed. 

Amongst  the  articles  exhibited  was  a  scf'dling  Azalea  indica,  named 
Fictiira,  from  Mr.  Reed,  G^in'ener  fn  W,  Cootnbes,  Ksq.  The  censors 
gave  it  a  coannendation,  the  third  degree  of  excellence.  Free  bloomer, 
good  habit,  medium  form,  large  siz%  white  ground  .Mri|ied  wi  h  rosy 
purple.  A  seed  liny:  Cineraria,  named  Prince  Arthur,  came  from  Mr. 
K.  G.  Hender*fm,  St.  John*s  Wood.  It  received  a  commendation  for 
an  advance  of  form  iti  that  colour  (rich  crimson,  the  same  as  Flora 
Melvor)  ;  habit  tolerable,  as  far  as  we  could  judge  from  the  .^^ize  of  ttie 
plant.  A  cut  tiower  of  a  seedling  Azalea,  unnamed,  came  from  Mr. 
Catliel.  of  Wavertree,  near  Liverpool.  This  is  a  promising  flower,  of 
excellent  form  and  good  substance,  but  rather  deficient  in  colour.  The 
censors  would  like  to  see  it  again  on  the  plant,  in  order  to  judge  of  its 
babit. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Garrett  sent  a  seedling  Pansey  of  some  merit.  The 
cen.<ors  desired  It  to  be  st^nt  again  in  better  condition. 

Sixty  seedlings  of  various  kinds,  but  chiefly  Cinerarias,  were  ex- 
hibited, and  the  above-mentioned  wore  all  the  censors  thought  worthy 
of  any  remark.  No  first  class  prizes,  or  even  certificates,  were  awarded, 
the  censors,  one  and  all,  being  firmly  resolved  that  nothing  shall  re- 
ceive a  favourable  opinion  from  them  unless  it  be  decidedly  superior  to 
varieties  already  before  the  public. 

The  rooms  were  ornamented,  as  usual,  by  collections  of  named 
plants  in  bloom. 

Mr.  Henderson,  of  St.  John's  "W'ood,  sent  a  choice  collection  of  six 
new  Cinerarias,  viz.,  Lady  Hume  Campbell,  white,  blue  tips,  excellent 
form  ;  Marianne,  white,  with  purple  tips  (this  obtained  a  certificate  at 
the  last  meeting);  Mis.  Si<lney  Heibert,  pale  rose;  Catherine  Haye^, 
blue  tips,  white  ground,  excelleiit  form  ;  Catheiine  Seaton,  white 
ground,  crimson  border ;  and  Madame  Sontag,  wiiite  centre,  lilac  tips. 
Resides  these,  on  another  tiible,  the  same  gentleman  sent  a  collection 
of  twenty  still  older  varieties. 

Mr.  Henderson,  of  Pinc-apple-place,  sent  also  a  collection  of  new 
Cinerarias,  amongst  which  were  David  Copperfield,  with  a  grey  disc, 
belted  with  rosy  crimson ;    Lettice  Arnold,  rosy  purple  and  white, 
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lanre,  and  of  a  compact  hnbitj  Renville,  violet  blue,  wifh  a  b^lt  of 
white  round  tlie  disc ;  Lady  Gennidf ,  deep  blue  feU\  broad  ptta]$f 
liabit  dwarf  and  compact;  XMnph,  white,  with  dark  disc;  Panlifie, 
violet  plum  self,  very  distinct,  fine  form,  and  excellent  habit.  Also  a 
•pl^ndid  plant  of  Azalea  nia2:iiifica,  covered  with  its  senii-dooble  to-f 
crimson  blossom;  alj^o,  a  fine  high-coloure<i  seedling  Amaryllis,  natiMKl 
Professor  Leibig;  a  pretty  Heath,  named  Victoiia;  a  h}brid  altie<t  to 
E.  aristata  ;  and  the  pretty  Cheiranihus  Marsiiallii,  a  hybrid  with  large 
golden  flowers,  of  a  pood  form  ;  also  a  pretiy  Gerainnm,  named  Whitd 
Uinqne,  which  promises  to  be  an  useful  bedding  variety.  Mr.  Bragir, 
of  Slough,  J^ent  a  fine  pan  of  Pansies  in  excellent  condition.  Mr.  Kpi>s, 
an  Eiica  named  E  triccdor  Kpp>ii.  Mr.  Ayres  sent  some  fancy  GetA- 
iiiuniH  ;  antl  Mr.  I  very,  a  Pelarg(»nium  named  Lilac  Unique. 

Mai/  22 — On  this  occasion  boih  seedling  and  n>imed  plants  trerd 
Fupplied  in  tolerable  profu>ion  and  variety.  Of  Pelaruoniums,  Mr. 
Beck's  Incomparable  was  commentled  for  fine  colour,  and  Mr.  Hoyle's 
Magnet  an<i  Herald  were  recommended  to  be  ''  seen  again.**  Among 
Cin-rarias,  a  certificate  was  awarded  to  Ro?a'itid,  a  medium  sized  wliitd 
flower  with  a  grey  disc,  and  narrowly  edge<l  wiih  ultramarine  blue. 
This  was  hliown  hy  Mr.  Hetideison,  of  the  Wellington-road  Nur-ert, 
G.  fornm>ja,  from  Mr.  Auibrose,  was  commended  as  a  good  marketabli^ 
kind  :  it  is  a  white  ground  flower,  with  a  io<y  purple  tip.  C.  non-uch^ 
a  lilac  purple  self,  from  Mr.  Heu<lersou,  was  also  c<numendefl  by  the 
ceu'sors.  Some  nice-looking  Calceolafias  Were  produced  by  Mr.  Gaines 
and  others;  but  none  were  considered  by  the  judges  worthy  of  distuic- 
tiou.  Pan<ey  Pandora,  from  Mr.  Hunt,  received  a  certificate :  it  had 
tt  hrinht  yeU(»w  ground,  with  a  broad  purple  mari;in  shaded  uitli  puce; 
surface  smooth,  and  sub>tance  and  shape  good.  A  white  ground  seed- 
Hn-^  Pansey,  from  Mr.  Chaier,  was  commended.  A  collection  of 
Miniuluses  came  from  Mr.  AVvness,  a  .d  another  of  breeder  Tuli|>s  from 
Mr.  Willison,  of  Whithy.  Am-mg  the  latter  we  remarked  a  finely- 
formed  lo.'C,  called  Juliet,  with  a  \ery  fine  base.  Gloxiruas,  Cine- 
raiias,  &c.  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Heudei>on,  Wellington  road  Nutsery, 
and  udsiei  aneou-i  plants  hy  Messrs.  Hender.<5on,  of  Piue-appie-place, and 
others.  Fancy  Geraniums  were  plentiful ;  and  cous()icuousan)ong  other 
thin^so  n  the  table  were  a  straw-coloured  lUiododeiidion,  and  a  pitik 
Azalea,  stated  to  be  a  hybrid  between  a  Rhododendron  and  an  Azalea. 

June  12. — There  was  a  good  <lisplay  of  .seedling  Pelargotii unison  fhli 
occasion.  A  first  class  certificate  was  awarded  to  Elise,  a  large  flower, 
xsrhh  uiuk  uinler  petaU,  and  white  eye.  L^pper  petals  maroon,  edged  \vi<li 
(i^licHte  pink  ;  a  similar  award  was  made  to  Ganymede,  a  distinct  niccf* 
looking  flower  with  delicate  pink  under  petals,  shaded  with  lilaO ; 
upper  petals  dark,  narrowly  eilged  wiih  lilac.  Ditto,  to  ^lagnet,  on 
acccmnt  of  its  fine  colour  and  jirofnsion  of  bloom.  The  above  cflme 
frcun  Mr.  Hoyle,  of  Reading.  Mr.  Beck,  of  Isleworth,  received  a  cer- 
tificate for  Arethusa,  a  nice  variety,  with  maroon  top,  very  delicate 
salmon  under  petals,  and  a  light  eye.  Incomparable,  from  the  same 
raider,  was  commended  for  flue  colour.  Pafple  Standard,  from  B. 
Faster,  Esq.,  of  Ciewer,  received  a  emificate ;  find  lo  did  the  ttim6 


gH#fer*8  Enfelian^i-ess  and  Arfadne,  both  hij£»:M^  rtfeHrable  shrfs,  mdre 
«)i|M»t>ia11y  I  lie  latter.  Mr.  Ayre^,  of  niacklie:ith,  wni  iiwarHed  a  first- 
class  rertifica^fe  for  a  f;nicy  IVlargoniuiii,  tiatned  Ailvaiicer.  a  well- 
fhaped  vtry  d*esirable  flower;  and  ceitificnes  for  Calibaii,  Miiimda, 
and  Gipsy  Queen.  Beauty  of  St.  John's  Wood,  fiom  Mr.  E.  G.  Hen- 
der>on,  was  commended  for  its  colour;  but  in  iis  pie>ent  state  it  is  too 
small.  *j'he  Siime  nurseryman's  Queeii  of  the  Fancies  was  comnu  nded 
for  fine  form  and  general  promising  dppeaianre.  Dr.  Maclean  had  a 
seedling  Pink,  calle)  Mrs.  Maclean.  »Soine  Calcecdarias  were  shown  ; 
but  none  were  considereil  wortli  rewarding.  A  shnd)by  yellow  flowered 
beitding  kind,  froili  AVood  and  Ingram,  of  Huntingdon,  but  it  was  loose 
in  fiabit,  Wellington  Hero  (bright  yellow),  from  Mr.  E.  G,  Hender- 
son, was  commended  f«»r  bright  colour.  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slougb,  had 
the  beautiful  seedling  Pansies,  nam^  Katibiial,  Blanche,  S^^ansriown, 
and  Euphemia,  and  five  Pelargoniums.  Messrs.  Henderson  sent  a  nice 
light  Fuchsia. 

RoTAL  SoDxh  toNDON  SociETY. — At  the  exhibition  held  on 
May  llbth,  in  the  Surrey  Gardens,  there  was  a  newly-broke  Tulip 
shown,  nam^  3fr,  Smith,  It  is  byblomen,  of  good  ^nb>taii('e,  froo(»th 
e<lge,  aiul  pure  bottom,  and  considered  likely  to  prove  an  useful  flower. 
A  certificate  of  iexcelleiice  was  awarded  for  it,  also  for  a  JRcse  TuVp^ 
named  Princess  Hdena.  Tlie  flower  is  larjier  than  any  other  B<»e 
Tulip  ;  it  IS  a  pure  flower,  very  prettily  marked  with  pale  rdse,  is  cofl- 
fiidered  a  noble  flower,  and  a  valuable  acquisiticm. 

Miss  Charttnris  Calceolaria  was  shown  by  Mr.  Gaines.  It  is  a  rich 
cream  colotir,  with  a  crimson  blotch  ;  it  is  a  goo«l  round  full  flowfir. 

Punsits, — The  following  were  the  best  shown  : — Duke  of  Norfollc, 
Alniansor,  Mrs.  Beck,  Sir  II,  Peel,  Addison,  Wonderful,  Example, 
Duche>s  of  Butlaiid.  Sylvia,  Bellona,  Con>tel!ation,  A ndroclps,  Dis- 
raeli!, Sambo,  Supreme,  Sir  John  Franklin,  Aurora,  Ophir,  Eainboiv, 
Zabdi,  Masterpiece,  and  Optimns. 

KoTAL  HuRTicuLTUiiAL  SOCIETY  OP  CORNWALL. — This  aduiirabljr- 
thanagtd  and  well-silpporied  Society,  held  their  first  mettinjr  f«»r  tne 
pieserit  year  on  May  16tli.  The  piizes  were  awarded  as  follows* — 
Omameinal  Plant,  in  fl<»wer,  not  previously  exhibite<l — Ahelia  floil- 
bunda:  Bronze  Medal.  Mr.  F.  Passingham.  Best  Twelvfe  Stove  ai.d 
Greenhouse  Plants — Azalea  indica  giauHiriora,  Aphelexia  ((pectubilis 
^randiflora,  Pimelea  Hemlersoiii,  Azalea  triumphans,  Eiica  ventiicosa 
incarnafa,  Eria<&temon  intermedium,  Aphelexis  humilis,  Kuphorbia 
splendeiis.  Begonia  Sanguinea,  Acacia  pulchelU,  Leschenaultia  for- 
liio<*a,  Gloxiana  Teuchlerii :  Silver  Medal,  Mr.  Passingham.  2nd 
—  Epacris  grandiflora,  Spreiigelia  incarnata,  Pinielea  decusfata, 
Leschenaultia  biloba.  Azalea  triumphant,  A.  optima,  Tropoeolum 
iriccdorum,  Vinca  oeellata  alba,  Clerodendron  squamatum,  Cldronia 
floribunda.  Clematis  Siebohlii,  and  a  fancy  Geianiuui:  Mr.  R.  Friend, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  G.  C.  Fox.  ord — Euphorbia  spleiifiens.  Clematis 
a/urea  grandiflora,  Begoida  floribunda,  Epacris  nnniata,  Goideiiia 
ffoiida,  Zichya  tricolor.  Azalea  alba.  Erica  Caventlishii,  Choiozema 
rbidifolium.  Oralis  floribunda.  Azalea  carminata,  Coiiea  ventiicnsa: 
"At,  G.    N.    Simmon^     4th — Clerodendron   splendens,    C.    affiu^, 
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Lesclienaultia  graDcliflora,  Epacris  miniata,  Vincn  ocellata,  Tropoeolum 
tricolorum,  Apfielexb  sesamoides,  Tetratheca  verticillata.  Erica  florida, 
cainpanulata,  Pimelea  Nieppergiana:  Mr.  Danbuz.     Be^t  six  varieties 
of  tlitto — Aphelexis  purpurea  niacrantha,  Epacris  miniata,  a  Gompho- 
lobium,  Le-chenaultia  formosa,  Chorozemarotundifolium,Begiinia  alba 
cocci  nea:  Mr.  F.  Pas:*inghain.     2nd — Tftrathera  verticillata,  Ardisia 
crenulata,  Erica  ventricosa  superba,  Pimelea  Hendersoni,  Aphelexis 
purpurea  macrantha,   Azalea    triumphans:    Mr.    R.    Friend.     3rd— 
Eutaxia  myrfifulia,  Leschenaultia  biloba,  Adenandra  speciosa,  CIcro- 
dendron  affine,  an  Everlasting,  Eriostenion  intermedium:  Mr.  Daubuz. 
4tli-- Pimelea    hispida,  Tropoeolum   tricolornm,   Azalea   indica   alba, 
Epacris  grandiflora,  Epipliyllum  Jenkinsoni,  Nerium  Oleander:  Rev. 
T.   Phillpotts.     liest  npecimen  of  Stove  Plant  —  Torenia  Asiatica: 
Rev.  T.  Phillpotts.     2nd — Clemdendron  affine:  Mr.  Daubuz.     3rd — 
Euphorbia  splendens:  Mr.  F.  Passingham.     Best  Greenhouse  speci- 
m^'n — Aphelexis  purpurea  grandiflora:    Mr.  F.  Passingham.     2nd — 
Pimelea   Hendersoni :    Mr.    R.    Friend.      3rd — Chorozema   varium : 
Rev.  T.  Pliillpotts.     Best  Six  Orchids,  in  flower —Phaius  Wallichii, 
Calanthe  veratrifolia,  Oncidium  flexuosnm,   and  two  Lycastes:  Rev. 
T.  Phillpotts.    2nd— Cattleya  Mossiee,  Calanthe  veratrifolia,  Oncidium 
leucochilum,  and  O.  pumilum;  Mr.  G.  N.  Simmons.     3fd — Lycaste 
crueuta,  Maxillaria  pubescens,  Cattleya  Forbesii :  Mr.  W.  M.  Tweedy. 
Best  8f>ecimen — Cattleya  Mossiae :  Rev.  T.  Phillpotts.    2nd — Calanthe 
veratrifolia:    Mr.    W.    M.    Tweedy.     Best  Six  Gloxinias,   Gesneras, 
Achimenes,  or  Sinningias — Teuchlerii,    Fyfiana,   Maxima,  Sinningia 
guttata,    Achimenes    grandiflora,   A.    picia :     Mr.   Daubuz.      2nd — 
Gesnera  Donjrlassii,   G.  Suttonii,  G.  bulbosa,  Achimenes  picta,   A. 
irrandiflora:  Rev.  T.  Phillpotts.     Best  Six  Bulbous  Plants,  in  flower: 
Mr.  R.  Friend,     l^st  Six  Geraniums — Orion.  Beck's  Rosy  Circle, 
Amal's    Virgin   Queen,  Forget-me-not,  Marmion,   and    a  See<lling: 
]\rr.  R.  Friend.     2nd — Gulielma,  Field  Marshal,  Gaines*  Meleager, 
Beeswing,  Cruentum,  For^ter's  Constance:  Mr.  Daubuz.     Best  Six 
Fancies   (Queen  Victoria,   Anais,  Lady   Rivers,  La  Belle  Africana, 
Unique,  Sidonie:  Mr.  F.  Passingham.     Best  Six  Heaths— Bowieana, 
Cavendishii,  ventricosa  conspicua,  v.  purpurrscens,  v,  fasciculaia  n»ea, 
v.  superba:    Mr.   F.   Passingham.       2nd — Elegans,   perspicua   nana, 
Loddigesii,  dilecta,  and   sauveolens :    Mr.   Daubuz.     Best   Specimen 
Heath — Erica  cocci  nea  minor :  Rev.  T.  Phillpotts.     2iid— Ventricosa 
blanda:    Mr.  F.    Passingham.     Best  Collection  of  Azaleas,  Rhodo- 
dendrons, or  Kalmias — Azalea  indica  grauiliflora,  Herberiii,  triumphans, 
optima,  splendida,  Broughtonii :    ISIr.  F.  Passingham.      2nd — Indica 
alba.  Exquisite,  Rosea,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Knight's  optima.  Rosea 
punctata :  Mr.  Daubuz.     Be^t  specimen  of  ditto — variegata :  Rev.  T. 
Phillpotts.     2nd--0ptima:    Mr    F.  Passinfjham.     Best  collection  of 
Cinerarias — Cerito,  Annie,  IMiss  Harriet," Climax,  Purpurea,  Princess 
R^yal:    Mr.   F.    Passingham.      2nd — Six    Seedlings:    Mr.    W.    M. 
Tweedy.     Best  specimen  of  ditto — Cerito:  Mr.  F.  ]Pa«singham.    Best 
collection  of  Calceolarias — Elegans,   Eclipse,  Lucy   Neal,   Rebecca, 
Alboni ;  Mr  Daubuz.     2nd--Delicata,  Queen  of  Beauties,  Captiva- 
tion,    Resplendens,    Stanrlard,    Sir  C.  Napier:    Mr.   F.   Passingham. 
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Beiit  specimen  of  ditto — Seedling :  Mr.  Daubuz.  Best  collection  of 
Heartsease — Zabdi,  Sylph,  Prince  of  Orange,  Optimum  Cornish  Lass, 
Rainbow,  Caroline,  Polynices,  Climax,  Duchess  of  Rutland,  Supreme, 
Marchioness  of  Lothian,  Magnificent,  Attraction,  Snperb,  Juventa: 
Mr.  W.  Woolcock.  2nd— Ophir,  Lady  Sale,  Taglioni,  Lucy  Neal, 
Splendid,  Blue  Perfection,  Great  Western,  Caroline,  Oats's  Seedling, 
Climax,  Malvern,  Punch :  Rev.  Canon  Rogers.  Best  Six  Roxes  in 
pors— Baronne  Prevost,  Niphetos,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Ilighclerc 
Seedling,  Madame  Laffay,  La  Belle  Allamande:  Mr.  F.  Passin^ham. 
2iid — ^Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Geant  des  Bataill*  s,  &c, :  Mr.  R. 
Friend.  3rd — Triumphant,  G^ant  des  Batailles,  Madame  Desprez, 
General  Lamoriciere,  Admiral  Reynolds  —  West  Briton, 

HoBTiCDLTUBAL  SociETY  R00M8,  21  Regent  Street.  June  17. 
— Mr.  May,  gardener  to  E.  Goodhart,  Esq.,  Langley  Park,  Beckenham, 
Kent,  sent  a  beautiful  purple  and  white  striped  Phlox,  called  Mayii 
variegata.  It  is  one  of  the  prettiest  we  have  seen  of  the  many  seed- 
lings obtained  from  the  Drummond  Phlox,  crossed  with  other  kinds ; 
and  if  constant,  will,  no  doubt,  be  an  ucquisirion.  Mr.  Mackintosh, 
nurseryman,  Maida-vale,  Edgeware-road,  furnished  a  small  example  of 
a  white  Chrysanthemum  in  blossom,  in  order  to  prove  that  this  fa- 
Tonrite  autumnal  flower  may  be  made  to  bloom  in  the  middle  of  sum- 
mer. It  was  raised  from  a  cutting  put  in  in  December  last,  and  had 
been  g7*own  on  a  greenhouse  shelf  near  the  glass.  From  the  garden 
of  the  Society  came  the  scarce  Brassavola  Digbyana,  with  a  broad 
fringed  lip  ;  Cyrtochilum  stellatum,  having  bright  green  healthy  leaves, 
a  rare  occurrence  with  this  plant ;  Cyrtoceras  reflexum,  Franciscea 
Hopeana,  a  profusely -flowered  medium-sized  bush  of  Pimelea  decus* 
sata ;  Dillwynia  clavata,  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  genus  ;  an  Epacris, 
two  Cape  Heaths,  eight  varieties  of  Achimenes,  an  Everlasting,  and  the 
Chinese  Indigo  plant,  (Isatis  indigotica). 

Cbassula  coccinea  and  veusicolor. — A  market  gardener  near 
London,  who  supplies  Covent  Garden  Market  with  these  very  showy 
flowering  plants,  has  twenty  thousand  of  them  coming  into  bloom. 
When  in  perfection  they  are  highly  ornamental,  and  their  thick  waxy- 
like  flowers  are  strikingly  beautiful ;  they  continue,  too.  a  long  time 
in  bloom.  To  ornament  a  greenhouse  in  summer,  or  sitting-room,  they 
are  charming  things,  and  diffuse  an  agreeable  fragrance.  The  cost  per 
plant  »  but  a  trifle.  We  have  seen  beds  of  the  scarlet  in  the  flower- 
garden,  and  they  had  a  fine  appearance. 

Ibis  Susiana  (Death's-head  Iris). — How  rarely  this  is  well  grown 
in  this  country,  and  not  ofteu  flowered.  I  saw,  a  few  days  since,  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg,  at  Paris,  large  patches  of  it  grown 
in  a  cold  frame ;  there  were  ten  or  twelve  flowers  (half  as  large  again 
as  any  I  ever  saw  in  this  country)  open  at  the  same  time;  the  plants 
appeared  to  be  growing  in  very  light  soil.  I  shall  try  this  mode  of 
cultivating  this  interesting  plant,  and  recommend  your  readers  to  do 
the  same.  The  roots  are  to  be  bought  with  the  other  Dutch  roots  in 
the  autumn  ;  but  I  suspect  that  those  usually  purchased  have  been  too 
long  out  af  the  ground,  or  have  been  taken  up  too  early  ;  and  that  this 
1^  probably  the  reason  they  do  not  often  succeed. — Juvenis, 


Ro§E9.^=^Th(8  VigoiU*  of  the  bloom  is  very  much  promoted  hf  giVlrir 
the  roots  a  good  watering  once  a-week  with  liqiiid-iiiHiitiie.  The 
drattiage  fi-om  it  fatm  or  stahle-yctd  is  just  the  arcitle  to  apply. 
Where  it  is  strong,  it  should  be  diluted  with  an  equal  quantify  of  ndn 
or  pond- water,  whicii  is  better  than  well-water;  the  lu:ter  should  be 
pumped  into  a  tank  or  shallow  reservoir,  to  be  exposed  for  a  day  ot 
two  before  using.  The  application  of  liqnid-manure  to  Carnations, 
Picotees,  as  well  as  other  sofl-wooded  pot  plants,  or  grown  in  beiMj 
borders.  Ac,  is  always  much  benefited  thereby.  It  must  not  bib 
poured  upon  the  foliage.  Liquid-manure  is  easily  provided  by  putting 
a  due  Dortion  of  perfectly-decomposed  manure  into  sofi  wafer,  and 
stirring  it  up  occasionally.     Use  it  when  the  sediment  is  settled. 

Victoria  Regia.  Royal  AVater  Lily. — In  a  recent  number 
we  noticed  this  noble  plant,  and  suggested  the  propriety  of  at  tempts  to 
grow  it  out  of  doors,  as  well  as  attempts  at  the  production  of  hybrids 
between  it  and  the  common  Water  Lilies.  We  now  have  to  remark 
that  Messrs.  Weeks  and  Co.,  of  Chelsea,  have  attempted  to  cultivate 
the  Royal  Water  Lily  in  an  open  heated  pond.  The  plant  flouri>hes 
admirably;  the  leaves  (five  of  them)  are  about  four  feet  across,  and 
when  we  visited  the  place,  on  the  l7th  of  May,  its  first  flower  nas 
fully  expanded,  and  another  bud  nearly  so.  Up  to  a  day  or  two 
before  tlie  flower  expanded,  the  plant  had  been  protected  in  some 
degree  by  a  fiame,  the  sides  of  which  dipped  into  the  water,  ^'e 
doubt  need  be  entertained  of  its  ultimate  success,  and  where  th^te  Is 
the  advantage  of  the  warm  reservoirs,  &c.,  in  connexion  witli  the 
engines  worked  in  the  large  factories  of  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Ac^j 
the  plant  may  be  cultivated  most  successfully  ;  and  #heie  a  basin,  or 
tank,  can  be  formed  near  to  a  stove  or  plant-house,  heated  by  steam  of 
hot  Water,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  have  a  pipe,  or  morej  pass  acroi^ii 
the  same,  at  a  suitable  depth  in  the  water,  and,  thus  heated,  would 
answer  satisfactorily. 

Salvia  patens  and  Salvia  patens  alba. — IMy  flower-garden  fs 
sheltered  from  the  west,  north,  and  east  winds.  Last  year  I  had  in  it 
two  beds  of  the  above  plants.  One  was  of  a  circular  form,  and  tlie 
other  star-shaped,  with  a  circular  centre.  I  had  them  planted  in  the 
following  manner,  and  as  they  are  of  similar  growth,  they  grouped  well 
together.  'J'he  centre  portion  of  the  circular  bed  was  planted  with  the 
white-flowered,  and  a  broad  margin  around  it  with  the  blue.  The 
centre  portion  of  the  star-shaped  bed  was  planted  \>ith  the  white,  and 
the  angular  parts  with  the  blue.  The  efl'ect  was  most  strikingly  pretty, 
and  t^herever  adopted  will  be  much  admired.  Being  protected  from 
strong  wind,  the  flowers  did  not  sufler,  but  displayed  their  beauties 
f u  lly . —  Clericus. 

wroKE  Newingto*  Chrysanthemum  Society. — Mr.  Taylor  re- 
cently delivered  a  lecture  on  the  culture  of  the  Chrysanthemum  ;  and  he 
observed,  **  I  prefer  propagating  as  soon  after  the  bloom  is  over  as  1  can 
get  cuttings,  as  by  striking  early  it  enables  the  young  plant  to  store  up 
BuflScient  matter  to  meet  the  demands  in  the  growing  seas(m,  for  in  my 
dt)iinon  it  cann6t  be  grown  too  vigorous.  I  prefer  the  stronue^ 
suckers,  with  d  piortion  of  rcfots  to  each."     Id  k  thireis-idCh  potj  #ith  a 


^mpoftt  of  loam  afid  flind,  h«  phiJn  thrve  Silckferfi.  He  plaees  them  in  a 
told  frame  io  keep  them  dtiff,  and  ntiret  strikes  them  in  heat,  as  thej 
dra«r  up  weakl)".  In  April  pot5i  off*  Singly  into  hix-itich  pot?,  in  one^ 
tliiril  yellotf  ioam,  one-tliird  rotten  turf,  and  one-third  well-rotted 
manure,  adding  sufficient  ttLhtl  or  grit  to  make  the  compost  porous. 
Placed  tlieifi  in  the  open  air,  Where  they  ate  pfotected  from  east  winds^ 
lather  wide  a  part,  turning  tbem  often  to  prevent  the  rootd  extending 
iuto  tlie  soil,  and  to  hare  the  pkrots  of  unifortn  growth.  At  tlie  end 
of  June,  or  early  in  July,  giteg  the  last  repotting  into  very  large  pot<, 
Itaving  plenty  of  drainage,  and  the  compost  in  a  rough  state.  Great 
eare  is  paid  to  give  them  a  due  proportion  of  water,  never  to  suffer  them 
to  witlier,  Or  the  blossoms  would  be  deformed,  but  avoids  soddening  the 
soil.  The  first  week  in  AUgnst  he  begins  to  supply  liquid  manure 
oncea-week,  increasing  its  strength  as  the  plant  advances,  but  ^ives  np 
the  liquid  as  soon  as  the  flotvers  b^gin  to  expand.  Constant  attenMon 
in  tlie  early  stage  of  the  plants  i^  es^etitial  to  success.  He  never  stops 
the  main  stem,  and  pinches  off  all  side  shoots.  As  soon  as  the  bloom- 
in?  fttc'ms  become  Viable  he  remotes  all  but  thtke  or  four,  and  onlv  one 
flower-lfud  is  allowed  to  remaiii  on  each  stem  ;  prefers  tiie  centre  bud 
H  it  be  rotmd  arid  perfect. 

TuBEiidfteA. — The  best  soil  for  theife  is  lis:ht  Fandy  earth,  mixed 
with  one-third  part  vefy  rotten  cow-dung.  About  the  middle  of  April 
prepare  your  bed  by  clearing  it  out  to  thfe  deptli  of  three  feet,  and  fill 
it  nearly  to  the  top  with  fresh  stable  duOg  that  has  been  ca!«t  into  a 
heap  ^}  Ite^t  a  fortm'ght  befotve,  treadins^  it  firmly.  Upon  this  Iny 
eighteen  inches  in  depth  of  compost,  sloping  it  to  the  soutii.  In  a  day 
&r  two  afler,  plant  yoiir  roots  five  inches  distant  from  each  other,  just 
e<»vering  the  tiil>ers  with  earth.  Shut  up  the  bed  at  niglit,  especially  if 
fVosty  ;  iir  if  in  the  open  air  cover  it  With  a  double  mat  till  the  leaves 
Appear ;  but  give  little  or  no  wdter,  and  protect  it  from  heavy  rains. 
When  tlie  leaves  hate  grown  about  an  inch  long,  add  a  little  compo.^^t 
to  the  Hurfiwe.  If  the  season  prove  dry,  your  bed  will  now  require 
watering,  and  towards  the  end  of  June  and  in  July,  when  tlie  leaves  are 
in  full  vigour,  very  copiously ;  froth  thi*  period  to  the  bejrinning  of 
winter  nothing  more  is  necessary.  About  the  first  week  in  December, 
iliatcli  the  beil  over  With  dry  straw,  if  in  the  open  air  ;  and  about  the 
middle  of  February,  If  riot  prevented  by  fVo^t,  take  up  the  roots,  pre- 
serving the  fibres,  and  pack  them  in  very  dry  sand  in  cellars  till  April, 
when  they  ittdst  be  replanted  2A  bcfot-%.  The  taking  np  riispo.^es  them 
to  form  tlieir  flowet  stertis  earlier.  Offsets  will  by  this  time  have  made 
their  appearance  round  each  root,  and  riinst  be  removed.  This  second 
year  some  of  the  lafgi^t  rOots  will  probably  flower,  and  if  early,  they 
may  be  alld<r^  to  blos^m  in  the  open  air ;  but  if  later  than  July,  they 
ihould  be  potted  and  placed  under  slasd.  Such  is  an  outline  of  the 
general  mana^rement  of  Tuberoses  in  the  open  air,  or  in  a  frame. — 
Gardeners*  Chronicle, 

Cantuas. — It  appears  there  has  existed  some  confusion  relative  to 
the  proper  natne^  of  the  plants  knowii  in  this  dotlntry  as  C.  depen^lens, 
baxifulia.  and  bii[Sdlor.  Messrs.  Teiteh,  of  Exeter,  introduced  from 
their  coueet«#  In  ^ftt  XM  i^oTt  tfaey  tee  h6w  tfelltfij^  tUider  the  name 
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of  C  dependens,  and  up  to  the  day  of  their  commencing  disposing  of  it 
they  iiad  the  sole  possession  of  the  stock.  The  same  plant,  however,  has 
been  called  in  our  own  country,  by  some  persons,  C  buxifvlia.  For  some 
time  there  has  been  a  Caiitna  buxifolia  exii«tin&^  in  the  continental  nurse- 
ries, and  hence  the  conclusion  by  many  was  that  they  were  one  and  the 
same  species.  It,  however,  now  turns  out  that  the  species  on  the  Conti- 
nent were  fer  to  is  the  CanJtua  hicolor  of  our  British  nurseries,  and  is  a 
very  tlitferent  plant  from  Messrs.  Veitch's  very  splendid  species.  {Editor.) 

Tes  thousand  French  Tulips. — It  was  advertised  tliat  this 
number  of  superb  Ti  lips  were  to  be  seen  in  bloom  in  the  nursery  of 
Mr.  AHams  at  Kensington.  We  saw  the  display,  but  did  not  observe 
a  single  flower  worth  a  place  in  an  English  floiist's  Tulip-bed.  There 
were  only  Roses  and  l^yblomen-«,  no  Bizarres.  All  the  flowers  we  ex- 
amined had  bad,  dirty  bottoms.  We  went  to  the  exhibition  of  them, 
with  high  expectations,  but  got  sadly  disappointed.  We  are  astonished 
that  our  brother  florists  of  France  should  grow  such  indiflerent  flowers, 
whilst  they  nrght  have  gems  of  the  highest  character. 

The  Glycine  sinensis,  and  where  it  is  found  wild. — In  the 
end  of  May,  when  the  Oveiland  Mail  puts  these  notes  into  yoUt*  hands, 
the  noble  Glycine,  or  Wistaria  chiuensis,  will  be  in  full  bloom  at  Chis- 
wick,  and  in  many  other  £ngli>h  gardens.  It  was  introduced,  as  your 
readers  know,  from  a  garden  near  Canton — that  of  a  Chinese  merchant, 
named  Consequa ;  but  it  is  not  indigenous  to  the  south  of  China,  and  is 
rarely  seen  in  perfection  there.  Indeed,  the  simple  fact  of  its  being 
perfectly  hardy  in  England  shows  at  once  that  it  has  a  more  northern 
oriuin. 

Before  the  last  war  with  China,  foreigners  were  confined  to  narrow 
Hndts  about  Canton  and  Macao,  where  they  had  no  means  of  knowing 
anything  of  the  more  hardy  plants  of  the  north,  which  they  sometimes 
met  with  in  gardens,  and  introduced  to  Europe.  Now,  however,  we 
can  prosecute  our  botanical  researches  in  a  country  which  is  nearly  a 
th(msand  miles  further  to  the  north-east,  and  at  many  other  places  which 
lie  along  that  line  of  coast.  The  island  of  Koo-lung-sQ,  for  example, 
near  Amoy,  v/as  taken  by  our  troops  during  the  war,  and  occupied  by 
them  for  some  years,  according  to  treaty,  until  a  portion  of  the  ransom 
money  whs  paid.  It  seemed  to  have  been  a  place  of  residence  to  many 
of  the  mandarins  and  principal  merchants  in  peaceful  times,  and  boasted 
of  its  gardens  and  pretty  fish  ponds.  When  I  flrst  saw  these  gardens 
they  were  mostly  in  a  ruinous^  condition,  and  everywhere  exhibited  the 
fatal  effects  of  war.  Many  beautiful  plants,  however,  still  continued 
to  grow  and  scramble  about  over  the  ruined  walls.  Captain  Hall,  of 
the  Madras  army,  who  was  stationed  there  for  some  time,  was  very  fond 
of  botany,  and  took  great  pleasure  in  pointing  out  to  me  all  the  plants 
which  he  met  with  in  his  rambles.  ^^  I  have  good  news  for  you,"  said 
he  one  morning,  when  I  met  him  ;  '^  come  with  me  and  I  shall  show 
you  the  most  beautiful  plant  on  the  island,  which  I  have  just  discovered. 
It  is  a  creeper,  it  produces  fine  long  racemes  of  lilac  flowers  before  it 
puts  forth  its  leaves,  and  it  is  deliciously  fragrant."  What  could  it  be  ? 
was  it  new  ?  would  it  produce  perfect  seeds  ?  or  could  young  plants  be 
oroGured  to  send  home  ?  were  questions  which  rapidly  suggested  them- 
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selves.  It  is  'only  the  enthunastic  botanical  collector  who  can  form 
an  idea  of  the  amount  of  excitement  and  pleasure  there  is  wiien  one 
fimcies  he  is  on  the  eve  of  finding  a  new  and  beautiful  flower.  Captain 
Hall  led  the  way,  and  we  soon  reached  the  spot  where  the  plant  grew. 
There  had  been  no  exaggeration  in  his  description ;  there  it  was, 
covering  an  old  wall,  and  scrambling  up  the  branches  of  the  adjoining 
trees ;  it  bore  long  racemes  of  pea-shaped  flowers,  and  scented  the  sur- 
rounding air  with  its  odours.  Need  I  say  it  was  the  beautiful  Glycine. 
But  it  was  not  found  in  a  wild  state  even  at  Amoy^  and  had  evidently 
been  brought  from  more  northern  latitudes. 

When  I  reached  Chusan,  in  latitude  30^  north,  I  found  a  remarkable 
change  in  the  appearance  of  the  vegetation.  Tropical  forms  had 
entirely  disappeared,  or  were  rarely  met  with.  Although  the  summers 
were  as  warm,  or  even  warmer,  than  they  were  in  the  south,  yet  the 
winters  were  nearly  as  cold  as  those  we  have  in  England.  On  this 
groundi  and  all  over  the  provinces  of  Chekiang  and  Kiangnan,  the 
Glycine  seemed  to  be  at  home.  It  grew  wild  on  every  hill-side, 
scrambling  about  in  the  hedges  by  the  footpaths,  and  hanging  over  and 
dipping  its  leaves  and  flowers  into  the  canals  and  mountain  streams. 

But  by  foLT  the  most  beautiful  eflect  is  produced  when  it  attaches 
itsdf  to  the  stems  and  branches  of  other  trees.  This  is  not  unfrequent 
in  nature,  and  is  often  copied  by  the  Ciiinese  and  introduced  into  their 
ganiens.  You  can  scarcely  imagine  anything  more  gorgeous  or  beau- 
tiful tlian  a  large  plant  of  this  kind  in  full  bloom.  Its  main  and  larger 
branches  are  entwined  round  every  branch  and  branchlet  of  tl.e  tree, 
and  from  them  hundreds  of  small  ones  hang  down  until  they  nearly 
touch  the  ground.  The  whole  of  the  branches  are  covered  with 
flowerrbuds,  which  a  day  or  two  of  warm  weather  brings  rapidly  forward 
info  bloom.  To  form  an  idea  of  the  eflect  produced  by  these  thou>ahds 
of  long  lilac  racemes,  you  must  imagine,  if  you  can,  a  floral  cascade,  or 
a  Weeping  Willow  covered  with  the  flowers  of  the  Glycine.  There 
are  some  large  specimens  of  this  kind  on  the  island  of  Chusan.  One, 
in  particular,  was  most  striking.  Not  content  with  monopoli>ing  one 
tree,  it  had  scrambled  over  a  whole'  clump,  and  formed  a  pretty  arbour 
underneath.  When  I  saw  it  last  it  was  in  full  flower,  and  had  a  most 
charminor  appearance. 

The  Chinese  are  fond  of  growing  the  Glycine  on  trellis- work,  and 
fonninur  long  covered  walks  in  the  garden,  or  arbours  and  porticos  in 
front  of  their  doors.  In  a  former  letter  I  noticed  a  large  specimen  of 
this  description  in  the  p^arden  of  the  British  consulate  at  Shanghae. 
There  is  another  remarkable  one  in  the  garden  of  a  mandarin  at  Ningpo ; 
growing  in  company  with  it  is  the  flne  new  variety  introduced  lately 
by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  and  published  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Society.  In  foliage  and  general  habit  tlie  two  kinds  are  nt^arly 
alike,  but  the  new  one  bears  long  racemes  of  pure  white  flowers. — 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  R.  F. 

[In  the  garden  belonging  to  W.  O.  Hunt,  Ksq.,  of  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  there  ba  plant  now  (June,  1851,)  which  has  upwards  of  25,000 
racemes  of  flowers.] 
CoLTURfi  OP  IxoRAs.— They  require  to  be  cultivated  in  a  warm  and 
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moist  stove;  and  thU  is  not  only  neo^asavy  in  ordec  to  pr<»djct  lux- 
uriant growth,  but  also  to  prevent  the  plants  from  becoming  infected 
with  insects,  to  which  several  pf  them  are  very  commonly  snbjfct,  and 
which  ofltfii  cannot  be  got  rid  of  without  making  the  plants  hiok  very 
unsightly  and  unhealthy.  Fits  heated  with  fermenting  stable-litter 
or  leaves,  are  well-suited  to  the  growth  of  such  plants  as  Ixora ;  the 
confined  and  tnoUt  atmosphere  encourages  a  vigorous  growth,  and  tbi^, 
with  the  vapour  arising  from  fermenting  matter,  are  great  preventa- 
tives of  the  breedings  of  insects.  The  soil  may  consist  of  about  one- 
liaif  light  loom  and  peat,  or  leaf-mould,  with  a  small  quantity  of  sliarp 
sand,  and  care  taken  to  drain  it  well,  and  in  shifting,  not  to  overpot 
it. — J  S.  lioifal  Garden*  of  Kew, 

Rhouodendrok  arborbum. — In  a  recent  number  I  perceive  a 
north  countryman  asks  whetlier  this  lihododeiidrim,  a  native  of 
Nepinl,  blooms  in  any  other  part  of  England  besides  Cornwall.  I 
have  the  pleasure  to  state  that  at  Dolaurethy  in  Carmarthen>hire  there 
is  one  tree  which  is  nine  feet  high,  and  as  much  across,  which  has 
stood  many  years  uninjured,  without  any  protection,  and  each  seafoa 
it  has  bloomed  profusely.  This  season  it  is  not  so  profuse,  but  it  has 
luid  two  hundred  and  thirty  fine  heads  of  its  bright  crimson  flowers, 
which  produced  a  splendid  show. — An  under  Gardener. 

The  Arbohetum  at  Ipswich. — Considerable  prog'^ess  has  been 
made  witi:  this  undertaking  since  the  commencement,  a  lui'ge  body  of 
men  having  been  constantly  employed  laying  out  and  plantinu:  the 
grounds,  agreeably  to  the  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Pontey,  and  the 
whole  has  been  enclosed  with  a  substantial  large  fencing.  The  bridle- 
way leaditig  from  Fonnereau-street  to  the  mill  at  the  tqp  of  Bol.on 
divides  the  enclosure  into  two  unequal  portions,  which,  from  their 
respective  elevations,  may  be  appropriately  denominafed  the  upper  and 
lower^ardens.  The  unper  garden  is  the  one  which  it  is  proposed  to 
throw  open  to  the  public  in  the  evening;  the  lower  will  be  exclu- 
sively reserved  for  the  subscribers.  The  entrance  to  the  upper  gardea 
will  be  by  a  gateway  in  the  Henley-road,  almost  imuie<liately  faciuflp 
the  site  of  the  new  Grammar  School,  from  which  a  broad  walk  will 
conduct  in  a  direct  line  to  the  opposite  side,  intersecting  at  both  emS^ 
another  walk,  which,  by  a  somewhat  devious  course,  makes  the  entire 
circuit  of  the  garden.  The  surface  has  been  judiciously  diversifit^  by 
the  formation  of  mounds,  from  whose  summits  can  be  obtained  a  suc- 
cession of  deliu:litfu1  views  of  the  surrounding  country,  including  the 
beautiful  river  Orwell.  To  those  who  desire  a  warmer  and  more  shel- 
tered promenade,  the  lower  garden  will  be  highly  acceptable,  as  it  is 
Completely  embosomed  in  a  valley  where  no  rude  winds  can  scarcely 
enter.  A  path  of  moderate  width  also  encircles  this  garden,  on  one 
side  rising  into  a  natural  terrace,  and  on  the  other  skirting  the  park 
palings.  Jn  the  lowest  corner  of  the  valley  a  sheet  of  ornamental 
water  is  in  the  course  of  being  introduced,  by  an  extension  of  the  lake 
on  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  park  known  as  the  *•  wilderness."  The 
entrance  ^ate  will  be  placed  in  Fonnereau-street,  by  the  side  of  the 
bridle- way,  and  the  path  into  the  garden  will  pass  under  a  row  of  fine 
old  trees.     The  bridle-way  is  pierced  by  two  brick  tuuneU,  at  con- 
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wtnient  diitanofi,  which,  beside  giving  direct  comrouniaatioo  between 
the  garden*,  afibrd  «  ready  means  qf  varying  the  xt^ka.  Most  of  iha 
piaiiiing  liaa  been  accomplished,  the  season  for  whicif  has  ht^en  extremely 
iavcMirable ;  the  walks  are  all  laid  down  and  gravejled,  and  the  mouiida 
funned ;  but  in  the  upper  garden  none  of  the  turf  has  yet  been  laid* 
When  completed,  tlie[  Arboretum  will  certainly  be  a  great  iu*quisiti()« 
to  the  towu,  and  wil^  no  doubt,  become  a  favourite  resort  of  tb^ 
iuhabitants. 

Pebbhhials  fbopaqate  by  Slips  and  CoT7nNG8.-^That  is,  her« 
baceous  plants ;  and  the  diiference  between  slips  and  cuttings  is,  that 
sli|M  are  side  pieces  of  any  plant  drawn  out,  or  cut  out,  with  a  few 
nyits  to  them.  There  are  scores  of  border  plants  that  can  be  inareas:ed 
ill  the  early  part  of  summer  from  these  slips,  without  at  all  injuring  the 
mother  plants.  All  they  require  is  to  be  planted  in  some  liurlit  soil,  in  a 
sltaded  plac«,  away  from  the  sun,  and  to  be  watered  from  time  to  time 
as  the  weather  tells.  Cuttings  of  such  border  plants  as  are  scared 
should  have  a  hand-glass  placed  over  them,  on  a  shady  border,  as  withr 
out  it  the  dry  winds  would  be  apt  to  wither  them,  now  that  they  are  aa 
freiih  ^ud  succulent  as  hothouse  plants. — a.  z. 

Wax  F1.0WBB8. — Amongst  the  numerous  specimens  of  artistical 
ingenuity  and  industry  which  the  Great  Exhibition  has  brought  into 
notice,  there  is  none  more  elegant  or  interesting  than  the  wax  ftlowex^, 
of  which  there  are  several  exhibitors.  It  will  he  readily  admitted  thai 
much  may  be  done  in  producing  effect  to  the  eye  by  the  tasteful  display 
of  a  splendid  bouquet  of  the^e  flowers  in  an  elegant  case.  Besides 
many  others,  those  shown  by  Mrs.  Temple  are  very  fine,  being  correct 
imitations  of  nature.  The  case  contains  a  plant  of  the  splendid 
Amherstia  nobilis  (one  of  the  rarest  plants  in  Europe) ;  the  orchit^ 
from  the  roof  are  Stanhopeas;  the  pots  contain  Epidendrum  StiunforcU 
ianum,  Oattleya  Piuelli,  Bilbergia  Moreiiiana,  Anguloa,  Cattleya 
oandifla,  Cymbidium  eberneum,  and  others  equally  rare.  The  climbect 
ape  all  choice,  comprising  Dipladenia,  Iloya  campanulata,  Clematis 
smilacifolia,  the  splendid  Gloriosa  superba,  and  varieties  of  Passiflora. 
There  are  also  a  few  native  flowers  in  the  vases.  Outside  the  case  are 
two  shades — one  a  hop-pole,  the  other  a  fine  specimen  of  Bignonia. 
Other  Hplendid  specimens  of  Mrs.  Temple's  work  may  be  seen  at  the 
>k'ew  Bazaar  in  Regent-street ;  some  bouquets,  in  large  glass  casea, 
being  marked  as  high  as  forty-five  guineas. 

SbEDLIRO  FLOWfeBS  AT  THE  BOTANICAL  SOCIETY,  ReGENT's  PaBK. 

— We  have  never  seen  such  a  display  of  new  Pelargoniums  as  were 
at  the  Royal  Botanical  Society's  Show  on  the  11th  inst. ;  there  must 
have  been  scores,  if  not  hundreds.  In  the  fancy  class,  which  we  do 
not  judge  by  such  rigid  rules  as  the  on'inary  show  flowers,  there  was 
an  immense  variety.  The  most  remarkable  were  Ay  res'  Advancer^  a 
fine  deep  colour,  good  form,  and  plenty  of  substance,  received  a  cer- 
tificate, and  deserved  it;  Advancer  is  a  good  name,  lor  it  is  better 
than  Formcsa.  His  Gipsy  Queen ^  pretty,  spotted,  and  crumply,  was 
not  ho  good ;  it  had  some  t^ort  of  distinction,  called  a  thinl  prize. 
Auibrwe'^  Superba^  a  biownish-red,  with  rosy  under  petal::,  was  very 
pretty,  aud  iu  the  present  state  of  lancy  varieties  deserved  a  ceriiiicatei 
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which  was  awarded.  His  Captivatiouy  which  al^  had  a  certificate^  did 
not  deserve  it;  there  was  no  compactness;  it  was,  moreover,  a  dull 
colour ;  and  Triumphant^  which  received  a  prize  for  brilliant  colour^ 
was  loose  and  crumply ;  however,  the  recommendation  of  the  judges 
was  especially  fur  colour,  which  was  scarlet-rose.  In  the  show  varieties, 
Exhibitor,  which  is  a  very  noble  flower,  with  good  trusses,  plenty  of 
•ubstance,  of  better  than  average  form,  and  very  striking,  had  no  mark 
of  distinction,  perhaps  from  u  fancied  likeness  to  Emilys  but  it  deserved 
a  certificate  much  more  than  some  which  had  one.  Ambassadoty  a 
good,  showy,  useful  variety,  a  little  too  much  like  some  we  have,  was 
noticeable.  Hoyle's  Van  Tromp,  rich  purply-lake,  was  very  showy, 
though  somewhat  loosely  shown.  Ganymede  was  a  good  deal  like 
many  we  possess.  Colonel  of  the  Bvffs  was  very  bright  and  striking. 
Magnet,  already  menticmed  more  than  unce,  had  what  was  called  on  the 
card  a  Brst  prize.  Eliza,  a  bright  scarlety-pink,  had  a  third  prize ; 
and  Herald  is  pretty,  but  crumpled.  The  seedlings  were  altogether 
striking,  and  in  one  tent,  which  was  crowded  beyond  measure;  in  fact, 
it  was  almost  fighting  work  to  pet  to  the  table.  We  will  not  guarantee 
that  we  saw  all  tlie  awards. —  G,  Glenny,     {Cottage  Gardefier,) 

Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas. — Mr.  Hosea  AVaterer's  exhibition 
of  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas  in  the  Horticultural  Gardens  at 
Chiswick  is  a  most  magnificent  display  of  floral  beauty,  and  the  entire 
number  of  plants  are  perfectly  hardy.  The  skill  of  the  hybridizer  has 
wrought  wonders  in  blending  the  rich  colour  of  the  Indian  species 
with  the  hardy  constitution  of  the  American,  and  the  results  are  the 
numberless  varieties  of  lint  in  almost  every  shade  from  pure  while  to 
the  richest  crimson,  and  from  pure  lilac  to  the  richest  purple,  all  pos- 
sessing a  sufhcient  hardiness  of  constitution  to  withstand  the  winters  of 
our  climate.  A  more  charming  addition  to  a  nobleman's  flower-garden 
than  a  collection  of  the  best  varieties  of  Rhododendrons  could  hanlly 
be  suggested,  and  in  every  place,  however  small,  some  appropriate 
situation  might  be  found  for  their  cultivation.  Among  the  many  mag- 
nificent sorts  now  in  bloom  in  Mr.  Waterer's  exhibition,  the  following 
are  particularly  worthy  of  notice: — Rembrandt,  rosy-pink,  flowers 
individually  large  and  fine ;  Rubens,  rosy-pink,  trusses  under  canvas, 
somewhat  loose ;  hyacinthseflorum,  a  small  lilac-blossomed  kind,  quite 
a  bouquet  of  flowers ;  atrosanguineum,  fine  crimson ;  densiflorum, 
plum-culour;  Currieanum,  large  flowers,  and  a  good  trusser;  Aclii- 
medes,  rose;  Titian,  glowing  crimson,  flowers  arranged  in  compact 
conical  heads;  coelestinnm,  delicate  lilac;  catawbiense  grandiflorum, 
lilac  shaded  with  rose ;  and  Everstianum,  a  good  old  sort.  The  best 
white  is  certainly  Mont  Blanc.  Among  Azaleas,  pontica  princeps — 
yellow  slightly  suffused  with  orange — was  by  far  the  most  conspicuous. 
Of  deep-coloured  kinds,  A.  coccinea  major  is  excellent. 

Raising  and  Treatment  of  Seedling  Nabcissus.  —  Edward 
Leeds,  Esq.,  having  paid  considerable  attention  to  this  process,  the 
following  is  the  parricular  treatment  pursued  : — 

"  To  obtain  good  varieties,  it  is  needful  the  previous  season  to  plant 
the  roots  of  some  of  each  kind  in  pots,  and  to  bring  them  into  the 
greenhouse  in  spring  to  flower,  so  as  to  obtain  pollen  of  the  late  flower- 
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11^  kinds  to  cross  with  those  which  otherwise  would  have  passed  away 
before  these  were  in  flower.  With  me,  the  plants  always  seed  best  in 
the  open  ground.  When  the  seed  vessels  be^j^in  to  swell,  the  flower 
stems  should  be  carefully  tied  up  and  watched  until  the  seeds  turn 
black.  I  do  not  wait  until  the  seed-vessel  bursts,  as  many  seeds  in 
that  case  fall  to  the  ground  and  are  lost,  but  take  ihem  off  when  mature 
with  a  portion  of  the  stem,  which  I  insert  in  the  earth  in  a  seed-pot  or 
pan  provided  for  their  reception.  I  place  them  in  a  north  aspect,  and 
the  seeds  in  due  season  are  shed  as  it  were  naturally  into  the  pot 
of  earth.  I  allow  tlie  seeds  to  harden  for  a  month  on  the  surface 
before  covering  them  with  half  an  inch  depth  of  sandy  soil.  The  soil 
should  be  two-thirds  pure  loam,  and  one-third  sharp  sand  ;  the  drainage 
composed  of  rough  and  turfy  soil.  In  October,  I  plunge  the  seed- 
potii  in  a  cold  frame  facing  the  south,  and  the  young  plants  begin  to 
appear  in  December  and  throughout  the  winter  according  to  their  kinds 
and  the  mildness  of  the  weather.  It  is  needful,  in  their  earliest  stages, 
to  look  well  after  slugs  and  snails. 

"  The  seedlings  should  be  protected  from  frosts,  but  should  have 
abundance  of  air,  or  they  will  soon  draw.  As  soon  as  they  will  stand 
exponire,  plunge  the  pots  under  some  sheltered  wall  or  hedge,  and  tiiey 
will  form  their  first  bulbs.  Let  them  become  dry  in  summer,  and,  if 
it  be  a  wet  season,  turn  the  pots  on  their  sides  until  the  time  for  them 
to  grow  again.  Let  them  remain  in  the  seed-pots,  and  topdress  them 
with  fresh  loamy  soil.  When  the  bulbs  are  two  years  old,  prepare,  in 
an  open  airy  situation,  a  bed  of  good  loam  mixed  with  sharp  sand ; 
prepare  the  bed  as  for  Tulips,  &c.,  covering  the  entire  surface  with 
sand,  in  which  the  bulbs  should  be  embeihied  ;  plant  the  roots  in  rows 
three  inches  apart,  and  each  root  one  inch  apart  in  the  row.  They  will 
stand  three  years  in  this  bed,  when  they  may  be  finally  removed  into  a 
fresh  bed  of  similar  soil  to  flower  :  a  few  will  flower  the  fifth  year,  but 
the  greater  portion  not  until  the  seventh.  I  do  not  take  up  the  flowering 
roots  oftener  than  every  third  season,  but  top-dress  the  beds  every 
autumn.  A  little  thoroughly- decayed  hotbed  manure,  mixed  with  the 
sur&ce  soil,  aids  them  to  produce  fine  flowers,  but  it  must  be  well 
decomposed  or  it  will  do  harm.  The  beds  should  be  well  drained,  the 
prepared  soil  at  least  two  feet  deep,  and  the  situation  sheltered  from 
north  and  east  winds,  which  do  much  damage  to  the  flowers." — Maga- 
zine of  Botany. 

London  Floral  Institutions. — The  Hortictdtural  Society^s 
Garden  at  Chiswick  is  annually  receiving  considerable  improvements, 
both  in  the  houses,  grounds,  and  management  of  its  contents ;  and  a 
visit  alone  will  confirm  the  advance  that  has  been  made  the  last  and 
present  year.  Facilities,  too,  for  admission  to  the  gardens,  and  a 
much  less  expense  is  now  required  for  the  payment,  on  being  elected 
a  Fellow,  and  subsequently,  too.  There  are  also  improved  arrange- 
ments for  exhibitors  at  the  general  shows,  and  the  fact  of  their 
approval  by  exhibitors  has  been  testified  by  the  productions  and 
commendations  of  this  season's  exhibitions.  The  collective  spe- 
cimens shown  this  season  have  been  much  in  advance  of  former 
years,  and  to  this  fine  display,  there  is,  this  season,  the  magnificent 
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one  of  Mr.  Waterer's  Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons,  which  are  still  in 
bloom. 

The  Eot^cU  Botanic  Society's  Garden  in  the  Regent's  Park  now 
has  a  plantation  of  Roses,  31essrs.  Lane,  Paul,  and  Rivers  having  coa- 
tributed  collection*  to  be  bloomed  tliere,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons,  each  having  the  management  of  their 
own  collection,  and,  if  found  necessary,  they  are  to  be  shaded  when  in 
bloom.  There  is,  as  usual,  a  fine  display  with  tlie  Rhododendrons  and 
Azaleas. 

The  Royal  South  London  Floricultural  Society's  exhibitions  are 
Tery  much  improved  during  the  last  two  seastms,  and  in  what  are 
teT\im\  ^orisfs'  Jiowers  they  are  ffreatly  in  advance  of  the  Horti- 
cultural and  Royal  Botanic  exhibitions. 

The  formation  of  the  National  Floricultural  Society,  for  testing  the 
merits  of  hybrid  flowers,  etc.,  is  an  useful  acquisirioii,  and  its  regula- 
tions are  much  preferable  to  any  ihat  have  preceded  it  with  which  w^ 
have  been  acquaintetl.  The  Society  has  not  calculated  upon  plea>ing 
everybody,  and  alremly  there  are  fault- fimiers,  who  direct  attention  to 
glaring  defects  in  certai  i  flowers  that  have  had  high  encomiums  given 
to  ihem  ;  we  know  of  none,  and  think  snch  remarks  are  unealled  for. 
It  by  no  means  follows,  that  no  flower  is  of  excellent  quality  because 
it  has  not  been  presented  at  this  Society's  meetinvc  and  had  such 
approval,  but  we  think  none  that  are  of  an  inferior  character  will  have 
the  recommendation  of  the  censors. 

Auriculas. — The  following  new  seedlings  are  said  to  be  of  first- 
rate  excellence,  and  ougiit  to  be  in  every  select  collection  : — 

Beeston's  Apollo, — Ground  colour  a  very  rich  dark,  and  regularly 
edged  with  a  lively  green.  The  propiutions  are  remarkably  correct 
and  handsome.  Lightbody's  Richard  Hcadly. — A  grey-edjzed  variety, 
the  ground  colour  is  blacky  and  the  paste  good  ;    very  superb. 

Polyanthus. —  Wheatleys  Lord  John. — Flower  large,  very  dark 
ground,  rich  yellow  edging,  and  a  perfect  circular  centre.  A  new  and 
superb  variety,  deserving  a  place  in  every  collection  of  these  lovely 
flowers.  Bellis  perennis  plena, — The  ne«v  German  and  Belgian  va- 
rieties, comprising  130  named  kinds;  many  of  them  exquisitely  neat 
and  handsome,  are  admirably  adapted  for  edginifs  itiside  of  flower  beds, 
or  to  form  an  edging  alone,  or  grown  in  patches  in  the  bonlers,  or  in 
pots.  If  one  bed  had  an  edging  of  crimson,  another  of  white,  rose, 
acarlet,  mottled,  and  other  striking  shades  of  colours,  they  would  have 
a  pretty  effect.     And  their  perpetual  blooming  increases  their  merit. 

Kewlt  Broke  Tulips. — When  seedling  Tulips  bloom  the  first 
time,  the  far  greater  part  come  a  self  colour,  excepting  the  base,  which 
is  either  yellow  or  white.  They  are  said  to  have  broke,  when  instead 
of  coming  a  self  colour,  they  come  with  stripes,  Mr.  Goldham,  of 
Islington,  is  denominated  the  father  of  the  Tulip  fancy,  and  this  season 
inapy  of  his  seedlings  have  broken,  and  several  of  them  pos»ess  proper- 
ties of  first-rate  excellence,  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  most  strikingly 
distinct  from  any  others.  Mr.  Smith,  a  newly-broke  seedling,  was 
fhown  at  the  Surrey  Gardens.  It  is  a  Byblomen,  possessing  very 
gop^  properties.     Auother,  named  Princess  Helena,  a  Rose. 
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fiBTTHBiifA  CBi$TA  GALLii. — This  noble  blooming  plant  is  worth 
every  attention  that  can  be  ^iven  to  its  culture.     I  have  seen  but  feif 
eoltivators  of  it  who  grow  it  as  it  is  capable  of.     There  are  ipatiy 
plants,  which  to  cultivate  aright  require  to  be  shifted  once  or  more 
during  the  growing  season,  and  it  is  necessary  to  pot  oflT  into  a  smalj 
sized  pot  at  first.     Now  this  kind  of  treatment  with  the  Erythrina 
crista-galli  injures  it,  tending  to  check  the  growth  of  the  spikes  of 
flowers,  and  they  are  thus  cramped  and  stunted.     The  method  I  pursue 
is:  I  cut  down  the  stems  a  little  while  after  the  bloom  is  over,  aqcl 
gradually  withhold  water,  and  but  just   keep  it  from  dust,  giving  it  a 
season  of  rest  till  February  in  a  greenhouse.     At  this  period  I  place  it 
ID  a  bark  pit,  and  cause  the  buds  to  push  ;  I  then  repot  it  into  a  muck 
Uurgtr  pot  than  it  grew  in  the  previous  season,  and  iu  this  it  blosoi^. 
I  ^ive  a  liberal  drainage,  and  the  compost  is  of  equal  portions  of  good 
turfy  loam,  turfy  peat,  an<l  well-rotted  cow  dung  and  leaf  mould,  ^ith 
a  liberal  sprinkling  of  bits  of  charcoal,  having  them  well  ciiopped 
together.     J  luring  the  growing  period  I  wafer  well  once  a-week  with 
liquid  manure,  and   the  general  supply  is  ^oft  water  from  a  ^hallo1f 
pond,  drawn  off  into  a  tank  in   the  stove.     I  have  had  a  plant  thua 
treated,  whicii  grew  nine  feet  in  one  season,  and  half  its  length  was 
adonied  with  its  gorgeous  flowers.     The  best  method  of  increasing  |t 
is  when  the  young  shoots  are  about  three  inches  long.     I  cut  aw^y  all 
superfluous  ones,  and  cut  close  to  their  origin  ;  such  being  inserted  in 
equal  parts  of  loam  and  silver  sand,  and  having  a  gentle  bottom  heaty 
soon  strike  roots. — E,  Barker^  Winster  Gardens, 

Nemophila  if  aculata. — We  lately  saw  several  rows  of  tl^is  very 
beautiful  flowering  annual  in  great  vigour^  and  profusely  blooming  in 
the  garden  of  Mr.  Lock  hart,  at  Parson  Vgreen.  The  soil  is  a  rick 
strong  loam,  and  the  seed  was  sown  thinly  in  rows  as  early  as 
February.  Last  year  we  saw  attempts  to  have  large  b^ds  of  it  in  the 
Chiswick  Gardens  and  at  other  ])lace9,  but  in  rimsequence  of  having 
been  ral«ed  in  a  higher  tempeiature,  as  a  hot-bed,  <&c.,  and  afrerwarfls 
planted  out  in  the  beds,  it  failed  in  every  instance  we  saw  attempteid. 
Treated,  however,  as  our  old  common  annuals  are,  and  sown  early,  it 
flourishes  admirably,  and  is  one  of  the  loveliest  plants.  We  lately  saw 
a  star-shaped  bed,  filled  in  the  foUowinir  manner,  which  had  a  charming 
appearance.  The  centre  circle  was  filled  with  Scarlet  Verbenas,  and 
the  angles  of  the  star  had  alternately  the  N.  maculata  and  N.  insignis. 
All  were  in  fine  bloom,  and  had  a  striking  effect.  Mr.  Beaton  recom- 
mends having  a  bed  of  the  two  species  mixed,  two  of  the  maculati^  (p 
one  of  the  blue  insip^nis,  and  so  disposed  at  equal  distances.  The  vfii^' 
ture  of  the  flowers,  he  states,  has  a  very  pretty  appearance. 

Nioht-blowinoCebf.us(C.gbanj>ifloru.s). — Thisdelightfulplanty 
which  has  for  many  years  past  bloomed  profusely  here,  wa«<  last  evening 
quite  an  object  of  admiration.  No  less  than  seventeen  fully-expanded 
blossoms  were  open  on  it  at  one  time,  'i  he  flowers,  which  are  very 
fragrant,  began  to  expand  about  six  o'clock  p.m.,  and  by  eight  p'cloc( 
they  were  fully  developed.  The  plant  occupies  a  pot  fourteen  inches 
in  diameteri  and  has  produced  annuaUy  between  twenty  an^  thirtj 
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flowers   for   these    last    five   years. — Joseph   Nickson,    Gardener    to 
Viscount  Middleton,  Godalming. 

Ceanothuses. — Among  the  many  recent  introductions  of  hardy 
plants  into  our  gardens,  there  are  none  perhaps  more  effective  or  better 
adapted  for  covering  walls  than  the  Ceanothuses.  We  have  here 
(Osborne)  fine  specimens  of  the  following,  which  were  planted  on  a 
south  wall  in  the  spring  of  1848,  and  withstood  the  severity  of  the 
winter  of  1849  without  protection  uninjured  ;  viz.,  C.  dentatus,  C. 
papiliosus,  C.  rigid  us,  C.  cuneatus,  and  C.  sp.  California.  I  beg  to 
offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  mode  of  culture  as  practised  here.  1st. 
C.  dentatus :  I  consider  this  to  be  the  most  beautiful  of  them  all ;  the 
extreme  neatness  of  its  foliage,  the  beauty  and  profusion  of  its  flowers, 
cannot  fail  to  render  it  an  object  of  universal  admiration.  Our  plant, 
which  is  six  feet  nine  inches  in  height,  is  now  coming  into  bloom  ;  it  is 
trained  on  the  horizontal  system ;  the  extent  of  its  branches  at  the 
bottom  is  nine  feet  six  inches,  gradually  decreasing  to  the  point  of  the 
main  stem.  After  it  has  done  flowering,  we  shorten  back  the  secondary 
branches  to  within  an  inch  or  so  of  the  main  laterals ;  this  we  repeat 
two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  the  season,  according  to  the  growth 
they  make.  It  may  be  well  to  mention  that  the  last  pruning  must  not 
be  performed  too  late,  as  on  these  branches  we  depend  for  the  principal 
supply  of  flowers  in  the  following  season.  This  plant  matured  seeds 
last  season,  which  were  sown  early  this  spring,  and  the  plants  are  now 
coming  through  the  soil.  2nd.  C.  papiliosus :  I  consider  this  next  in 
superiority  ;  it  will  endure  similar  treatment  to  the  former,  but  it  is 
more  vigorous  in  its  growth — a  great  acquisition  in  a  wall  plant.  Our 
specimen,  which  is  just  coming  into  bloom,  is  nine  feet  in  hei&sht  and 
ten  feet  in  extent  of  branches  at  the  bottom,  gradually  diminishing  to 
the  summit.  Seeds  of  this  also  ripened  last  year,  and  are  in  the  same 
stage  as  those  just  mentioned.  3rd.  C.  sp.  from  California :  This  is 
more  vigorous  in  its  growth  than  papiliosus ;  it  produces  laterals  freely, 
but  not  secondary  branches.  Our  plant,  which  is  thirteen  feet  in 
height  and  eleven  feet  in  extent  of  branches  at  the  bottom,  has  not 
flowered  with  us  yet.  4th.  C.  rigidus :  This  is  a  charming  species.  Our 
plant,  which  is  six  feet  nine  inches  in  height,  and  in  extent  of  branches 
eight  feet  six  inches,  has  been  a  dense  mass  of  bloom,  the  beauty  of 
which  is  now  past.  It  does  not  produce  laterals  so  freely  as  the  other 
species,  nor  does  it  show  any  disposition  to  produce  seeds,  though  it  has 
flowered  two  seasons.  5th.  C.  cuneatus :  This  has  not  flowered  with 
us  at  present,  consequently  we  cannot  say  much  respecting  it,  but  its 
appearance  is  very  promising.  This  plant  is  seven  feet  in  height  and 
eight  feet  in  extent  of  branches  at  the  bottom.  In  its  growth  it  is 
similar  to  rigidus  and  sp.  from  California. — C.  Winchester,  Osborne 
Gardens. 

Remarks  on  Diagrams  op  Carnations,  &c.— In  reply  to  the 
remarks  of  "  Fairplay,"  which  appeared  in  your  April  Number,  I  have 
to  request  the  insertion  of  the  following  in  your  publication : — 

I  should  not  have  troubled  you  or  your  readers  with  any  exf)lanation 
had  your  correspondent  refrained  from  charging  me  with  telling  an 
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untruth ;  but  I  feel  called  upon,  in  vindication  of  my  character  for 
truth  and  honesty  of  purpose,  to  refute  the  calumny. 

Tour  correspondent  proceeds  to  misconstrue  the  words  of  my  letter, 
and  accuses  me  of  finding  fault  with  the  work  in  which  the  diagrams 
appear,  which  I  most  positively  deny :  there  is  not  a  word  about  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  work  itself.  I  referred  to  the  drawings  aod 
diagrams  only.  He  then  asserts  that  I  have  told  an  untruth,  and  states 
^'  But  I  shall  not  quibble  on  straws — the  petals  are  not  of  two  different 
widths ;  it  is  simply  an  untruth  ;  [No  doubt  he  meant  only  a  mihcalcu- 
lation. — Editor.]  but  it  would  not  alter  the  case."  Those  are  his 
words,  and  I  beg  you  will  print  them,  with  the  italics,  precisely  as  in 
his  own  article.     Now  let  us  Fee  who  has  told  an  untruth. 

Take  the  diagram  of  a  perfect  Carnation,  as  it  is  called.  The  upper 
guard  petal  in  the  plate  is  within  a  trifle  (under  or  over)  one  and  a  half 
inches  broad,  at  the  junction  with  the  two  adjoining  petals ;  the  corn- 
passes  being  placed  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  diagram  at  the  points  of 
junction.  Of  course  this  would  not  be  the  broadest  part  of  the  petal, 
if  it  could  all  be  seen  ;  but  with  this  difficulty  standing  in  my  way,  I 
can  show  to  your  readers  who  lias  told  an  untruth  on  this  subject.  The 
lower  petal  is  the  widest  of  the  three  other  petals  which  imbricate  and 
form  the  first  tier ;  and  although  there  is  a  perceptible  difference  in 
applying  the  compasses,  between  this  and  the  two  other  imbricating 
petals  (which,  by  the  way,  is  of  itself  a  refutation  of  the  statement  of 
your  correspondent),  I  can  afford  to  select  the  broadest  for  him,  and  at 
the  broadest  part  shown  it  is  only  one  inch  and  three-eighths.  Now, 
Sir,  I  ask  you  candidly,  whether  I  committed  myself  by  telling  an 
untruth,  when  I  stated  the  petals  on  the  same  tier  were  of  two  widths  ? 
Observe,  if  the  two  petals  could  be  separated  from  the  rest,  and  mea- 
sured at  the  broadest  part  of  each,  the  difference  would  be  considerably 
more. 

But  as  your  correspondent  has  made  such  a  repetition  of  the  excel- 
lency  of  the  work  entitled  **  The  Properties  of  Flowers  and  Plants," 
he  will  have  no  objection,  I  presume,  to  my  referring  to  that  work 
{particularly  if  he  is  related  to  the  author)^  although  it  should  be 
found  to  disagree  with  the  diagrams.  The  author  states, — **  there 
should  not  be  less  than  five  or  six  rows  of  petals  laid  regularly,  and  the 
flower  should  rise  and  form  a  good  bold  centre  or  crown  ;  and  in  quan- 
tity should  form  half  a  ball."  "  The  petals  should  be  stiff  and  slightly 
cupped."  And  yet  it  is  now  asserted  that  neither  seven  tiers,  or  forty- 
two  petals,  or  more  if  they  could  be  obtained,  would  be  too  many  ! 
Perhaps  not,  if  we  had  more  *'  Professors  of  Dressing  the  Carnation 
and  Picotee "  than  we  have  at  present.  A  rosette,  too,  is  now  prefer- 
able it  seems  to  *<ha]f  a  ball ;"  verily  this  is  like  G.  G.,  or  Glenny 
improving  upon^Glenny ! 

I  had  no  intention  of  interfering  with  or  alluding  to  the  '^  Properties 
of  Flowers  and  Plants  "  in  my  article  in  the  Midland  Florist,  nor  do  I 
now  think  I  did.  What  I  referred  to  was,  the  different  width  of  petals 
on  the  same  tier  in  tiie  diagrams,  which  are  not  published  in  that  work, 
although  your  correspondent  intimates  they  have  been  published  and 
approved  many  years.     I  have  a  copy  of  the  second  edition,  1847,  on 
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the  cover  of  which  is  printed  "  The  only  authorized  Edition."  How 
am  I  to  blame  if  the  diagrams  are  not  in  this  work  ?  but  even  if  they 
were  publii^hed  ten  years  ago,  and  by  the  very  author  of  that  work,  I 
itill  maintain  they  are  incorrectly  drawn.  I  think  the  majority  of 
Carnation  growers  would  not  only  admit  the  correctness  of  my  remarks 
on  the  diagrams  generally,  but  also  that  they  wouhi  agree  with  me  that 
the  amount  of  colouring  bhown  in  the  Carnation  is  insufficient,  the 
white  ground  predominating.  Here  again  there  is  a  marked  difference 
between  the  diagram  of  a  Carnation,  and  the  author  of  **  the  Properties'  " 
idea  of  a  perfect  petal  of  a  Carnation,  published  by  him  in  the  "  Annals 
of  Horticulture,  1847;"  where  the  outer  portions  of  the  white  ground 
do  not  rise  to  the  top  of  the  petal  as  in  the  diagram,  consequently  a 
flower  composed  of  such  petals  would  only  show  two  stripes  of  white, 
and  three  of  ilie  coloured  ;  or  if  the  outside  porti<»ns  of  the  white  v?ere 
seen,  they  would  be  very  narrow  ;  in  fact  they  would  not  be  seen  unless 
half  as  much  more  of  each  tier  of  petals,  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  were 
visible ;  but  the  diagram  shows  nearly  double  the  quantity  of  white. 
Kow  let  me  ask  the  said  author  which  is  correct,  the  perfect  petal  in 
the  **  Annals  of  Horticulture,  1847,"  or  the  diagram  in  the  ••Gar- 
deners' Magazine  of  Botany,  1850?"  It  is  of  no  use  saying  they  are 
from  the  same  "  model,"  as  there  is  a  manifest  difference  between  them  ; 
and  if  the  *<  model"  is  or  is  to  be  mechanically  true,  then  I  submit 
there  sliould  be  no  difference  between  such  part  of  a  petal  as  is 
visiblie  when  in  its  place  in  the  perfect  flower,  and  when  it  is  shown 
separately. 

Perhaps  the  aforesaid  author  will  at  the  same  time  favour  us  with 
his  reasons  for  omitting  the  proportions  of  colours  for  a  perfect  Car- 
nation in  his  "  Properties  of  Flowers  and  Plants,"  and  state  what  is 
his  present  idea  of  perfection  in  that  respect.  I  can  further  venture  to 
say,  that  if  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  diagram,  it  will  not  do  for  such 
youngsters  as  myself  and  many  others,  although  we  may  be  "  half  a 
century  behind  in  our  flj»rdl  knowledge  ;"  and,  that  your  correspondent 
cannot  find  his  boasted  **  hundreds  of  better  florists  than  I  ever  can  be," 
to  admit  that  it  is  a  correct  standand  ;  to  this  1  challenge  him,  and  will 
submit  to  tlie  evidence  being  taken  by  circulars  adtlressed  to  every 
individuHl  grower  that  can  be  found  in  the  kingdom  by  some  indifferent 
per^on. — Senj,  Vialls.  Demgaie,  Northampton. 

The  Botanic  Gardens  of  Madrid  and  Valencia. — The  garden 
at  Madrid,  founded  in  the  second  half  of  the  past  century  by  Charles 
III.,  a  king  who  was  fond  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  is  the  piincipal 
botanical  institution  in  Spain  :  it  has  auain  revived,  afler  being  almost 
entirely  neglected  during  a  long  series  of  years,  auci  promises  to  become 
In  lime  a  garden  of  importance.  This  state  of  things  is  not  much  due 
to  the  Government,  which  does  almost  nothing  for  the  garden,  though 
belotiging  to  the  Royal  domains,  nor  yet  to  its  direction,  but  is  owing 
to  Professor  Vincente  Cufai.da's  indefatigable  zeal  in  restoring  the 
establishment,  without  being  himself  a  professional  botani^t  (for  he 
was  formerly  a  barrister)  ;  and  he  would  be  still  better  enabled  to  effect 
his  object,  if  he  had  the  entire  direction  of  it.  But  this  last  is,  unfor- 
tiitidtely,  hot  the  case ;  neitlier  he  nor  the  two  other  professors  have 
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aoj  share  in  the  direction,  which  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Gefe  local 
del  Mu5eo  nacional  de  Ciencias.  The  garden,  with  its  botanical  mu- 
lenm,  forms  part  of  the  national  museiun  just  named,  whose  chief 
director  is  the  celebrated  zoologist,  Professor  Don  Mariano  de  la  Paz 
Graelle,  a  Catalonian  ;  and  under  whom  an  Ens^lisli  gardener  (Jardi- 
nero  mayor)  is  placed.  This  person,  who  is  j^id  to  know  very  little 
of  his  profession,  enjoys  nevertheless  a  much  larger  salary  than  any  of 
the  three  professors  attached  to  the  garden.  One  of  these  is  the  above- 
mentioQed  Don  Vincente  Cutanda,  professor  of  organology  and  phy 
tiology,  and  director  of  the  botanical  museum  i  another  is  Don  Pa$cual 
Asensio,  professor  of  agriculture  and  inspector  of  the  agronomical 
branch  of  the  botanical  museum  ;  and  the  third  is  Don  Jose  Alonso  j 
Quintanilla,  professor  of  descriptive  botany,  who  conducts  also  botanical 
excursions,  as  well  as  exercises  in  determininif  plan's.  Of  these  three 
gentlemen  the  fiivt  is  a  tolerably  good  botanist,  well  acquainted  with 
the  progress  and  literature  of  the  science,  and,  although  pa>t  forty  years 
of  agre,  is  still  full  of  youthful  ardour  arid  attachment  to  botany,  and 
devoted  to  it  from  his  youth  from  inclination. 

The  botanical  museum  is  placed  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
Cutanda.  It  comprises,  besides  the  agronomical  branch  already  alluded 
to,  consisting  of  a  library  and  a  collection  of  models,  woods,  cerealiaj 
ind  fruits — the  botanical  library,  the  herbariums,  and  the  store  of 
seeds.  The  library,  which  is  well  arranged,  is  seemingly  complete  as 
regards  the  older  works,  but  it  is  poor  in  more  recent  publications. 
The  seed-store  is  arranged  according  to  the  Linnsean  system,  and  has 
in  especial  seed-collector  (semillero),  who  gathers  the  seeds  in  the 
garden,  and  distributes  them  among  other  garden^.  He  stands  under 
Cutanda,  who  is  the  director  of  the  garden  of  Madrid,  only  as  regards 
eorresponding  with  other  gardens,  which  are  connected  with  it  by  ex- 
ehanging  seeds,  superintending  generally  the  garden  cultivation,  and 
enriching  it  with  new  species,  but  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  culti^ 
ration  itself.  The  herbaiiums  constitute  the  most  important  portion 
of  the  botanical  museum  ;  those  of  Cavanilles,  Rodriguez,  Nee,  Cle- 
mente.  part  of  the  collections  of  Ltirasca,  Ponnet,  and  others,  being 
kept  there ;  likewise  many  plants  of  Boissier  and  Renter,  some  gathered 
by  the  writer  of  this  notice,  and  by  several  of  the  pupils  of  the  botanical 
Institution.  All  these  collections  were  l>ing  in  the  greatest  confusion 
in  Rodriguez's  time,  so  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  compare  any 

?Hant,  or  examine  any  particular  original  specimen.  Cutanda  has  made 
ta  point  of  primary  impoitance  to  introduce  pome  order  into  this 
ehaos.  after  four  years  of  constant  exertion,  aided  by  the  seinilleroi 
Don  Francisco  Alea,  a  young,  zealous,  and  clever  botanist.  All  the 
Ktid  collections  form  now  one  general  herbarium,  of  about  30,000 
species,  arranged  according  to  De  Candolle's  method.  The  specimens 
of  each  species,  in  the  several  herbaiiimis,  are  placed  separately  in 
sheets  of  paper,  having  a  printed  label  with  the  name  of  the  herbarium 
attached  ;  and  a  detailed  catalogue  renders  the  search  after  any  par* 
ticular  species  very  easy.  Cutanda  is  now  engaged  in  determining  all 
the  species  in  this  general  herbarium,  fiom  first  to  last,  because  there  are 
many  plants  in  it,  eitlier  not  at  all,  or  wrongly  named.     It  i«  likely 
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to  obtain  soon  a  very  considerable  addition  in  Lagasca's  herbarium, 
which  the  Government  intends  purchasing.  One  portion  of  this  latter, 
consisting  of  some  hundreds  of  packets,  is  in  the  natural -history  build- 
ing ;  the  other,  in  about  twenty  cases,  lies  at  the  Custom-house  in 
Malaga,  where  both  have  continued  many  years,  because  Lagasca's 
heirs,  who  are  uneducated  people,  caring  nothing  about  botany,  have 
declined  to  defray  the  expenses  of  warehousing  the  collections. 

The  number  of  cultivated  plants  in  the  Madrid  garden  very  little 
exceeds  5,000  species.  The  catalogue,  published  in  1849  by  the  three 
professors,  at  their  own  expense,  comprises  3,780  species, — that  is,  sucli 
only  as  they  were  able  to  determine  since  the  death  of  Rodriguez,  which 
took  place  in  the  summer  of  1847.  He  had — it  is  impossible  to  gtiess 
for  what  reason — removed  all  the  labels  of  the  plants  !  Cutanda  takes 
much  pains  to  increase  the  number  of  plants,  and  is  particularly  anx- 
ious  that  the  Madrid  garden  should  cultivate  all  the  plants  of  the  penin- 
sula. As  a  member  of  the  Comicion  de  la  Carta  geologica  de  Espanna 
(which  chart,  at  present  merely  an  accurate  geognostic-botanical  one 
of  tlie  province  of  Madrid,  is  to  be  published  at  the  charge  of  the  Go- 
vernment) Cutanda  is  obliged  to  undertake  annual  journeys,  in  order  to 
study  the  vegetation  of  the  country ;  on  which  occasion,  he  is  always 
accompanied  by  the  semillero,  who  collects  seeds  and  plants  for  the 
garden.  If  this  honest,  zealous,  and  disinterested  young  man  is  long 
spared,  the  Madrid  garden  may  be  expected  gradually  to  recover  the 
rank  it  held  in  Cavanilles's  time.  Last  year  the  government  built  a 
hot-house,  which  was  hitherto  entirely  wanting.  It  is  still  more  to  be 
wished  that  a  better  supply  of  water  could  be  obtained  ;  at  present  it 
is  scarcely  adequate  for  watering  one-half  of  the  very  considerable  area 
of  the  garden,  especially  in  summer. 

What  is  hoped  for  in  regard  to  the  Madrid  garden,  has  partly  been 
accomplished  in  that  of  Valencia.  When  the  author  visited  it  for  the 
first  time  in  1844,  it  was  only  nominally  a  botanical  garden,  in  which 
little  more  was  cultivated  than  oranges,  limes,  roses,  and  common 
ornamental  plants;  whereas  it  is  at  present  in  tolerable  order,  and 
contains  more  than  6,000  species.  There  is  a  pretty  large  glass-house, 
one-half  being  a  caldarium,  the  other  a  tepidarium:  in  the  former 
are  cultivated  nearly  130  species  of  Orchideae,  and  50  of  Palms ;  in  the 
latter,  among  others,  a  considerable  number  of  tropical  and  subtropical 
Ferns.  A  second  house  is  to  be  erected  in  the  course  of  the  present 
year.  A  number  of  Crassulacese  and  Cacteae,  and  similar  plants  of 
New  Holland  and  the  Cape,  grow  in  the  open  air.  The  general 
number  is  constantly  augmenting,  and  everything  is  done  to  cultivate 
plants  of  colder  climates  than  the  Valencian,  by  means  of  watering, 
artificial  rocks,  shrubberies,  &c.  This  sudden  and  advantageous  change 
in  the  state  of  things  is  almost  exclusively  due  to  the  then  Rector  of 
the  University  of  Valencia,  Don  Francisco  Carbonell.  This  learned, 
energetic,  and  wealthy  gentleman,  was  political  chief  of  Valencia  in 
1844,  and  was  much  dreaded  throughout  the  kingdom,  on  account 
of  his  inflexible  and  rather  despotic  procedure ;  but  he  made  it  a  point, 
it  seems,  to  restore,  at  any  cost,  the  university  garden.  Though  a 
diplomatist,  and  not  a  botanist,  he  interests  himself  actively  in  na- 
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iural  history,  especially  zoology  and  botany.  The  hitherto  very  in- 
significant zoological  museum  of  the  university  was  considerably  en- 
larged during  his  rectorship;  for  instance,  the  indigenous  birds  of 
Falencia,  especially  tlie  numerous  water-birds  of  the  Albufera  Sea, 
have  been  added,  and  form  a  very  interesting  collection.  The  director 
is  Professor  Don  Jgnatio  Vidal,  who  is  said  to  be  a  good  zoologist. 
But  Carboneirs  real  hobby  is  the  botanic  garden.  He  has  removed, 
somewhat  arbitrarily,  the  old  personnely  with  the  exception  of  D.  Jose 
Piscueta,  Professor  of  lk>tany,  who  was  garden-director  in  1844,  and 
continues  so  still,  though,  of  course,  only  nominally  ;  and  he  has 
attached  to  it  a  clever,  scientific  French  gardener,  M.  Jean  Robillard, 
a  zealous  young  man  ;  and  as  the  public  funds  were  too  insignificant  to 
restore  and  support  the  garden,  he  has  contributed  large  sums  out  of 
his  own  means.  M.  Robillard  has  placed  him.«elf  in  communication 
with  the  leading  gardens  in  Europe,  and  will  be  able,  under  the  powerful 
patronage  of  Carbonell,  to  double  and  treble  the  number  of  plants  in  a 
^hort  time.  If  we  take  into  account  the  excellence  of  the  climate  of 
Valencia — in  which  New  Holland  and  Cape  plants,  as  well  as  many 
plants  of  tropical  countries,  thrive  in  the  open  ground — the  superiori^ 
of  the  soil,  the  abundant  supply  of  water,  the  continually  moist  and 
never-too-hot  air — it  must  be  admitted  that  we  have  here  a  combination 
of  all  the  conditions  required  for  a  grand  botanic  estaHishment ;  and 
such  the  Valencia  garden  will  become,  if  Carboneirs  life  is  spared  and 
his  rectorship  continued.  I  will,  in  conclusion,  specify  some  of  the 
rarities  in  the  garden ;  rarities,  at  least,  as  concern  the  individual 
specimens.  The  large  water  basin  is  filled  with  tropical  aquatics,  such 
as  several  plants  of  Nelumbium  speciosum  in  full  bloom  at  the  time 
I  speak  of  (August),  and  remarkable  on  account  of  the  great  size 
of  the  flowers  and  leaves.  In  the  open  air  grow  small  trees  of  Gle- 
ditschia  caspica,  the  stem  of  which  is  armed  with  compound  spines  a 
span  long;  Parkinsoniaaculeata  ;  Araucaria  excelsaand  imbricata  ;  and 
a  splendid  specimen  of  Yucca  filamentosa,  with  a  stem  eight  feet  high 
and  nearly  one  foot  thick.  The  Parkinsonia  is  a  layer  from  an  old  large 
tree,  which  was  ignorantly  cut  down  by  the  CanOn  Carra^scosa,  formerly 
director  of  the  agronomical  garden,  now  united  with  the  botanic  garden. 
The  Chamserops  humilis,  which  so  much  astonished  me  in  1844,  is 
fortunately  still  in  existence,  and  it  measures  nearly  twenty  feet  in 
height.  The  proper  ^'botanical  school^'  remains  still  a  Linnaean 
arrangement,  but  it  is  intended  to  put  it  in  order  according  to  the 
natural  system.  May  the  Valencia  garden  continue  its  progress 
towards  perfection,  and  serve  as  a  praise\i  orthy  pattern  of  imitation  for 
all  the  other  botanical  establishments  in  Spain  ! — Booker's  Journal  of 
Botany, 
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BY   DAHL. 

The  readers  of  the  Flortcultural  Cabinet  will  Vemember  that  in 
the  July  number  of  last  year^  I  gave  a  report  of  the  northern  exhibi- 
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tion,  held  at  the  Corn  Exchange  in  this  town.  It  was  then  decide 
by  the  Committee  that  the  meeting  for  1851  should  be  held  at  DM13 
In  the  interim  there  has  arisen  a  little  misunderstanding  between  som 
of  the  exhibitors  and  the  Committee,  and  the  result  has  been  (rhoug 
there  has  been  fur  some  years  an  exhibition  in  this  town,)  that  thi 
year  tlie  show  should  be  of  greater  magnitude.  This  meeting  wa 
held  on  Friday,  May  3Cth,  at  the  Belle  Vue  Gardens,  a  very  prett; 
pL:ce  of  resort,  about  three  miles  out  of  the  town,  a  place  very  appni 
priate  for  the  purpose.  The  Tulips  were  placed  in  a  covered  teni 
upwards  of  fifty  yards  in  length,  and  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  it  wa 
an  imposing  sight.  A  table  fifly  yards  long,  covered  with  blooms,  wa 
a  display  that  only  a  Tulip  fancier  can  duly  appreciate.  The  wliol 
was  ^r  superior  to  the  grand  northern  gathering  of  the  last  year. 

It  really  is  a  pleasure  to  see  that  the  cultivators  around  Manchestfl 
are  making  a  rapid  stride  in  the  march  of  improvement,  and  at  thi 
exhibition  they  came  out  well,  which,  with  a  few  exceptions,  would  iki 
displease  tlie  most  fastidious  fancier^  and  even  those  few  exceptioa 
appear  to  be  more  the  clinging  to  old  associations  than  a  wish  to  b 
diverse  from  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  country. 

The  prizes  were  as  follows  : — 


One  Pan,  to  which  a  pint  Silver  Taukard  was  awarded. 


Queen  Charlotte. 
Louis  XVI. 
Polyphemus. 


Charles  XII. 

Unique. 

Heroine,  extra  fine. 


Feathered  JBizarres. 

I.  Charles  XII. 
•2.  Lord  Lilford  (Crompton's) 
^3.  Magnum  Boimm. 
*4.  Sans  Joe. 

5.  Surpass  Catafalque. 

6.  Slater's  Prime  Minister. 

7.  Passe  Perputa. 

8.  Duivc  of  Savoy. 

9.  Trafalgar. 

Flamed  Bizarres, 

1.  George  IV. 

2.  Polyphemus. 

3.  Sans  Joe. 
*4.  Shakspeare. 

5.  Lustre. 

6.  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

7.  Albion. 

*8.  Lord  Stanley. 
9.  La  Cantique. 


Feathered  Byhlomens. 

*1.  Bienfait  Incomparable. 

2.  Baluruc. 

3.  Buckley's  Beauty. 

4.  Incomparable  Surpaasaot 

5.  Kossuth. 
*6.  Baquet. 

7.  Lancashire  Hero, 
*8.  Gibbon's  Seedling. 
*9.  Violet  Amable. 

Flamed  Byblomens. 

*1.  Queen  Charlotte. 
*2.  Roi  de  Siam. 

3.  Bienfait. 

4.  Atlas. 

5.  Incomparable. 

6.  Democrat  (Dixrtn^s), 

7.  David. 

8.  Violet  (Walter's). 

9.  Black  Baguet. 
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Flamed  Roses. 

1.  Unique. 

2.  Ve^'ta. 

•3.  Triumph  Royal. 

4.  Lady  Crew. 

5.  Aglaia. 

6.  Coiiipte  de  Vergennia. 
"7.  Guerrier. 

8.  Lord  Hill. 

9.  Camillus. 

leathered  Soses, 

•1.  Heroine. 
*2.  Conipte. 
*3.  Aglaia. 
*4.  Lady  Crew. 
6.  Wi liner's  Prince  of 
Wales. 

6.  Bion. 

7.  Andromeda. 

8.  Lady  Lilford. 

9.  Dnke  de  Bronte. 


3.  Andromeda. 

4.  Catherine. 

5.  Jackson's  Rose. 

Byhlomen  Breeders, 

1.  Unknown. 

2.  Gibbon's  Seedling. 

3.  Lady  Seymour. 

4.  Sancta  Sophia. 

5.  Bacchus. 

Bizarre  Breeders. 

1.  Prime  Minister. 

2.  Polyphemus. 

3.  Masterpiece. 

4.  Abduloiiimus. 

5.  Unknown. 

Selfs. 

1st. 
White  Flag. 
Roi  de  Miue  d'Or. 


2nd. 
Alba  Perfecta. 


Rose  Breeders, 

1.  Lord  Derby. 

2.  Lady  SufReld. 

Those  marked  thus  (*)  were  splendid  blooms. 


Strong's  Yellow. 


Among  the  blooms  exhibited  was  Crompton's  Lord  Lilford^  a 
(^thered  bizarre,  a  northern  seedling,  finer  this  season  than  I  have 
^ver  seen  it  before,  and  will  become  a  useful  and  popular  flower. 
Lady  Lilford,  a  feathered  rose,  another  northern,  was  coii>picuous. 
i^nd  will  be  prized.  Queen  CharlottCj  an  old  nortiiern,  and  Gibbons 
Sable  Afonarch,  are  two  of  the  best  heavy-flamed  b}blomens  that  the 
north  has  pro4Juced.  Slater's  Prime  Minister  is  another  northern  p:em, 
and  b  a  new  broke  feathered  bizarre,  in  the  style  of  Walker's  King 
in  its  best  state,  but  antagonistic  to  that  flower;  it  is  steady  in 
its  habit;  the  only  drawback  in  the  bloom  shown  was  that  the  three 
outer  petals  had  suffered  by  the  frost.  Bienfait,  Heroine,  Buckley's 
Beauty  J  Lord  Stanley,  and  many  others,  were  in  fine  state,  and  fit  for 
the  most  fastiilious  gaze.  Conspicuous  in  the  group  was  Alexander's 
Monarch,  a  fine  feathered  bizarre,  but,  owing  to  some  little  defect,  it 
did  not  gain  a  prize ;  it  must  become  a  favourite.  There  were  some 
flowers  shown  under  wrong  names,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  some  of  the  exhibitors  were 
poor  men,  but  to  their  credit  can  grow  a  Tulip  fit  for  competition,  and 
can  take  a  pleasure  in  employing  their  spare  time  over  their  Tulip-beda, 
instead  of  wasting  it  at  the  beer-shops.  [Very  highly  to  be  com- 
mended.— Editor.]  Who  can  with  pleasure  join  in  chorus  with  the 
poet  when  he  sings — 
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*'  Not  a  tree, 
A  plant,  a  leaf,  a  blossom,  but  contains 
A  folio  volume.     We  may  read,  and  read. 
And  read  again,  and  still  find  something  new, 
Something  to  please,  and  something  to  instruct." 


ORIGIN  OF  SEVERAL  VARIETIES  OF  MOSS  ROSES. 

BY  MR.  H.  8HAILER,  CHAPEL  NURSERY,  BATTERSEA  FIELDS,  LONDON. 

On  the  first  introduction  of  the  old  red  moss  rose,  in  or  about  the  year 
1735,  it  was  sent  over  with  some  plants  of  orange  trees,  from  the  Italian 
States,  to  Mr.  Wrench,  then  a  nurseryman  and  gardener,  at  Broom- 
house,  Fulham,  the  same  land  being  now  in  the  occupation  of  the 
descendants  of  that  family,  the  M^-ssrs.  Fitch,  extensive  market  gar- 
deners, &c.  It  remained  in  that  family  nearly  twenty  years,  without 
being  much  noticed  or  circulated,  until  a  nurseryman,  named  Grey,  of 
the  Fulham  nursery,  now  Messrs.  Osborn's,  brought  it  into  note.  The 
first  production  of  the  white  moss  rose,  wliich  took  place  in  the  year 
1788,  was  from  a  sucker,  or  underground  shoot.  My  father,  Henry 
Shailer,  nurser}'man,  of  Little  Chelsea,  an  extensive  grower  of  moss 
roses,  perceiving  it  to  be  a  Ittsus  naturcB,  from  a  stool  of  the  red  moss, 
cut  it  off,  and  budded  it  on  the  white  Provence,  or  Rose  La  Blanche 
Unique.  The  buds  flowered  the  following  season  a  pale  blush.  He 
budded  them  again  the  next  season,  when  the  flower  came  much  whiter. 
It  was  then  figured  in  Andrew*s  JRosari/,  under  the  name  of  Shailer's 
White  Moss.  He  then  sold  it  out,  the  first  plants  to  Lord  Kimboltun, 
then  to  the  Marquis  of  Blandford,  Lady  de  Clifford,  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  &c.,  at  five  guineas  per  plant.  He  continued  to  sell  at  that 
price  for  three  years  ;  he  then  entered  into  a  contract  with  those  highly 
respectable  and  extensive  nurserymen,  Messrs.  Lee  and  Kennedy,  of 
Hammersmith,  they  taking  as  many  plants  as  he  could  grow  for  three 
yeai-s,  at  20*.  per  plant,  binding  him  not  to  sell  to  any  one  else  under 
42*.  per  plant.  After  cutting  down  the  shoots  which  produced  the 
white  moss,  the  plant  threw  up  two  weak  shoots,  which  he  budded 
from  ;  they  flowered  the  second  season  from  the  buds,  and  that  was  the 
birth  of  the  striped  moss  rose,  a  most  beautiful  and  delicate  variety, 
but  when  grown  very  strong,  apt  to  go  back  to  the  original  parent. 
The  first  production  of  the  single  red  moss  rose,  1807,  was  a  sport  of 
nature.  My  father  sent  some  plants  of  moss  roses  to  a  nurseryman, 
named  Essex,  at  Colchester,  and  on  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  that 
person,  1  went  with  my  father  to  see  the  plant  when  it  was  in  bloom. 
I  took  some  cuttings  away  with  me  to  bud,  and  the  following  autumn 
fetched  the  original  plant  to  our  nursery,  at  Little  Chelsea,  from  whence 
we  sent  the  first  plants  out,  at  5s.  The  old  scarlet  moss  rose,  which  is 
a  semidouble,  first  flowered  in  1808,  on  a  plant  given  by  my  father  to 
his  brother,  F.  Shailer,  of  Cook's  Ground  and  Queen's  Elm,  Chelsea. 
The  first  production  of  the  Moss  de  meux  was  from  a  sport  of  the  old 
De  meux,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol,  but  brought  into  a  high 
state  of  perfection  by  Messrs.  Lee,  of  Hammersmith,     The  Sage-leaf 
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Mo5»  Rose  I  must  claim  myself.     It  was  a  sport  of  nature.     I  disco- 
vered it  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  in  the  month  of  June,  1813.     I  sold 
the  whole  stock  to  Me.^srs.  Lee,  of  Hammersmith.     It  has  a  delicate 
shell-like  form,  and  is  a  beautiful  blush  ;  now  nearly  extinct.     On  the 
first  known  production  of  La  Blanche  Unique,  or  the  white  Provence, 
it  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Daniel  Grimwood,  imrseryman,  of  Little 
Chelsea.     He  was  on  a  journey  of  business,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk, 
lu  the  month  of  July,  1775,  when  riding  very  leisurely  along  the  road, 
he  perceived  a  Rose  of  great  whiteness,  in  a  mill ;  he  alighted,  and  on 
close  inspection,  discovered  it  to  be  a  Provence  Rose.     He  then  sought 
an  interview  with  the  inmate  of  the  mill,  who  was  an  elderly  female, 
and  begged  a  flower,  which  was  instantly  given  him,  and  in  return  he 
gave  her  a  guinea.     In  cutting  o(F  the  flower  he  cut  three  buds.     He 
went  to  the  first  inn,  packed  it  up,  and  sent  it  direct  to  my  father,  who 
was  then  his  foreman,  at  his  nursery.  Little  Chelsea,  requesting  him  to 
bud  it,  which  he  did,  and  two  of  the  buds  grew.     In  the  iollowing 
autumn  he  went  down  to  the  same  place,  and,  for  five  guineas,  brought 
the  whole  stock  away.     He  then  made  an  arrangement  with  my  father 
to  propagate  it,  allowing  him  os,  per  plant,   for  three  years.     At  the 
expiration  of  that  time  he  sold  it  out,  at  2is.  per  plant,  my  father's 
share  amounting  to  upwards  of  300/.     Mr.  Grim  wood  l^ent  the  old  lady 
at  the  mill  a  superb  silver  tankard,  &c.,  to  the  amount  of  60/.     The 
Shailer's  Provence,  or  Rosea  gracilis,  so  named  by  Messrs.  Lee,  was 
raised  from  seeds  of  the  Spineless  or  Virgin's  Rose,  sown  by  myself 
in  1799,  and  flowered  in  1802.     We  raised  numerous  varieties  from 
seed  ap  to  1816,  and  generally  sold  them  to  Messrs.  Lee,  who  sent  them 
out  under  their  own  naming. — J£xtractfrom  Practical  Gardener, 
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Florists'  Flowers. — Aurieulas  should  ba  kept  in  the  shade,  and 
occasionally  watered  as  necessary.  At  this  season  of  the  year  the 
plants  are  often  attacked  with  grt^en  fly,  which  ali'iuld  be  removed  with 
a  camel-liair  bnisli,  or  dip  the  plants  in  a  solution  of  tobacco- water. 
Tulips  will  have  perfected  their  growth,  and  should  now'  be  taken  up, 
as  if  allowed  to  reuiaiu  too  long  it  invariably  acts  prfjii<iicia1ly  on  The 
bulb.  Ranunculuses  will  require  to  be  taken  up  as  soon  as  Iheir 
foliage  lias  become  wiiliered  and  dry,  atid  the  roots  preserved  in  bags. 
Pinks  may  still  be  piped,  if  not  airea<ly  done,  as  recotnmended  last 
moiith.  Carnations  and  Picotees:  As  the  pods  are  fully  formed  and 
ready  to  open,  secure  iliem  round  with  a  ritig  of  India-rubber,  gutta- 
percha, or  bass,  to  prevent  their  biirsling  on  one  side.  When  blown, 
they  should  be  shaded.  Never  suffer  the  plants  to  flag  for  want  of 
water.  Proceed  with  layering.  Dahlias  will  require  tliinning  out 
freely  as  Ihey  advance  in  growth.  In  dry  weather  give  water  very 
freely,  and  if  the  plants  are  sprinkled  overhead  late  in  the  evening  with 
a  fine  rose  or  syringe,  their  luxuriance  will  be  greatly  promoted.  Trap 
earwigs  by  all  possible  means,  on  the  principle  that  prevention  is  better 
than  cure;  they  will  not  be  wanted  when  the  blooming  reason  comes 
on.  Pelargoniums  that  liave  shed  their  flowers  should  be  cut  down, 
disrooted,  and  potled  in  smaller  pots,  keeping  the  plants  for  a  week  in 
a  i^Iose  frame,  to  assist  ihem  in  developing  iheir  new  shooLi.  H'-tet 
may  now  be  budded,  moist  weather  being  best  for  the  operation.  It  is 
of  importance  tltal  there  should  be  a  resemblance  between  the  bud  and 
the  stock  as  to  the  vigour  of  vegetative  growth,  in  order  to  ensure  a 
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successful  result.  If  a  Rose  of  slow  development  is  budded  on  i^ 
rampant  briar,  and  all  the  strength  of  the  latter  is  turned  into  the  para- 
titical  stranger,  health  cannot  be  maintained,  nor  will  a  freely  vege- 
tating Bose  submit  to  be  impeded  in  its  progress  by  a  sluggish  stock. 
Thin  away  surplus  branches  from  all  stocics  not  budded  as  early  as  pos- 
sible, not  to  wait  a  day  even,  but  get  the  branches  left  strong  and 
bealtbj. 

IN  TBI:  FOBdNG  FBAME. 
Where  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  afford  suitable  cuttings,  propa- 
^tion  may  still  be  pursued  ;  as,  generally  speaking,  it  can  be  practised 
vith  gntUer  success  in  the  early  than  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year.    It 
•hould  be  remembered  that  the  propagation  of  most  plants  is  facilitated 
l>y  the  employment  of  bottom-heat  and  bell-glasses.     Stove  plants  will 
derive  great  advantage  from  a  partial  shading  during  the  glare  of  the 
day,  and  will  be  less  liable  to  injury  from  drought.     Many  plants  that 
liave  made  vigorous  growth  will  require  shifting,  especially  such  as 
^usticias,   Clerodendrons,  &c.      Give  plenty  of  water  at  the  roots, 
syringe  often  in  the  evening,  and  keep  the  floors  of  the  house  and  every 
part  damp,  to  assist  in  maintaining  a  humid  atmosphere;  it  is  sur- 
prising the  amount  of  evaporation  going  on  at  this  season.     Bulbs  of 
Amiiryilis,  and  other  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  can  be  put  together 
in  a  pit  or  frame,  where  they  will  be  near  the  glass,  and  where  the 
inBuence  of  the  sun,  with  a  gradual  diminution  of  Mater,  will  mature 
them.     Never  permitting  the  foliage  to  flag  is  a  good  criterion  as  to 
the  quantity  of  moisture  required,  and  they  may  be  kept  as  near  that 
state  as  possible. 

IN  THE  GBEENHOUSE,  A.o. 
As  a  free  ingress  of  air  must  necessarily  be  permitted  during  fine 
weather,  its  rapid  circulation,  conjoined  with  active  solar  heat,  must 
cause  a  rapid  evaporation  both  from  the  plants  and  soil ;  hence  there 
exists  a  necessity,  under  the  above  circumstances,  of  watering  apd 
syringing  frequently.  However  beneficial  a  screen  may  be  during 
bright  hot  weather,  its  presence  is  not  required  while  the  &un  is 
obscured.  Encourage  the  growth  of  Azaleas  and  Camellias  by  keeping 
them  comparatively  close  (with  sha^e  during  sunshine),  and  supplying 
them  liberally  with  moisture  administered  by  the  syringe.  As  probably 
increased  room  will  be  obtained  by  the  removal  of  many  plants  to  the 
flower-beds,  the  space  might  be  appropriated  to  the  cultivation  of  plants 
of  the  commoner  sort,  for  an  autumn  display.  The  pits  will  be  found 
useful  for  many  hard- wooded  greenhouse  plants,  impatient  of  too  much 
heat.  Propagate  Roses  by  cuttings  from  those  plants  which  iiave  been 
forced,  and  place  the  plants  in  a  rather  shady  situation,  in  order  that 
they  may  have  a  period  of  rest  for  a  few  weeks.  Calceolarias  that  have 
ceased  blooming  should  be  re- potted ;  cut  off  dead  tops,  place  the 
plants  in  a  situation  where  they  can  be  shaded  from  hot  sun,  admitting 
it  morning  and  eveping.  Seed  should  be  sown,  so  as  lo  have  the  plants 
strong,  to  endure  winter ;  such  will  bloom  next  season,  and  be  much  more 
vigorous  than  plants  raised  from  cuttings.  Cinerarias  also  that  have 
done  blooming  should  have  the  tops  cut  off,  be  fumigated  in  a  close 
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Auinc,  UN  tliffy  aru  oflton  uficcted  with  green  fly ;  after  which  the  plants 
khouhl  \u)  tunuMl  out  of  the  potA,  and  planted  in  a  somewhat  raised  bed 
of  h;oo(1  noil,  ill  the  f^anlen.     Sow  seed  now ;  the  young  plants  will 
hlooiii  rnrly  nuxt  nprin^-.     Kpacrisea,  Ericas,  &c  ,  now  done  blooming, 
niuy  1h'  <mU  in,  to  render  them  bushy.     The  tubers  of  Trcpaeolums 
whirh  hiivt*  rcMiMcd  hloomin<<f,  and  the  tops  withered,  must  be  talven  out 
of  ihtt  noil,  or  Im*  k(«pt   in  a  ba^,  &c.,  or  the  pot  must  be  put  aside, 
wht^ro  it  may  liavo  tlio  Hoil  kept  dry  till  potting  time.     Greenhouse 
pInntN  ohic(*d  in  the  open  air  in  pots  should  have  frequent  waterings  at 
iho  \uimn*  ttldo  of  the  foliagt*,  to  destroy  or  keep  down  green  fly.    Moss 
laid  lightly  botw(*tMi  the  pots  keeps  the  roots  somewhat  cool,  and  tends 
to  promoto  tht*  liealth  of  the  plants.     Occasionally  water  the  moss,  if 
thtt  ^usithcr  b<»  hot  and  dr}-. 
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Tmk  following:  Mi(H»rb  varieties  have  been  raised  by  G.  W.  Hoyle,  £^q., 

Htmtis.  -Tppor  |HMals,  dark  oUhuUhU  inarginevl  with  fine  crimson; 
\uidor  |H'tAl!!i  brix^iit  piiik«  with  u  crimson  $p<.u  in  tiie  middle  of  each; 
iviuiv  of  bKvooui  whiu\  Tho  j>etals  are  of  gotxl  substance,  the  edges 
^\iN^  jfcUvi  tUo  tiow\M*  of  tir^t-mie  torm  and  excellence. 

.Vviyt^rl,  -Tp^^^r  jHli^ls  \lark  cloudixl,  shading  off  with  scarlet 
crtwtA'^M  i  lUK^r  (HMaU  bn^^hi  rosy  sctirlot,  cingeii  ai  ihe  lower  part  with 
\k>l«^t  Ami  >»bitv*;  j^:aIs  of  irvKxi  substance,  and  tlower  of  &ae  form. 
Th^  ttrst  ori^  y^^l^^'r  m<\iAh  was  ;iiw;ir\ievl  for  this  t!o«rer  at  thePelar- 
^^ttuliu  V\uivl  Kvhibitu^a*  K^yvutV  l^rk^  Juue  1  Ith.  It  had  a  first 
citfcs:^  c^rciacrttv'  »t  tSe  Nalk^iiil  Floncultural  Society. 

i%^jof$^ m^^.^  ViHvr  ^^^t^ds  viark  criokAHx-purpie,  with  a  narrow 
^^V'^  v*/  tvisf ;  k>*v^r  ivcal^v  Ufuutitvil  piak ;  centre  of  dower«  pore 
wliu:^^^  K\u*»  stib«>t3i:ivv  *iid  tirst-njkce  R.>rm.  Thcs  obciuned  the  fijorth 
jwrt.^*  jk;  :V  lVU?xvvt'u:u  K\axbi:iv>tt.  auKi  ;&  drst-v'ijLj^  certiikiue  al  the 

£?vjv.  —  rtK.vc  i-vniLsv  ^r%rtt  rw^y-^joirlet*  wi:h  a  viari  ernuoa  blotch. 

*:«*£  A  »j«jrtUK*t  »jirrv»*  i^i:c«fc<:  oiTrv';*  ;  low^fr  i^fCifcv  brischc  tle$bH^x«Mir ; 
aa*.t  jfc  :ii?^*  *ai>?  cvtt:rt».     vV^vd  subt^caucx? :  ^vr«  sao-*T.     Obcaxaed 

C^tfitt*    ff   '/i«>    ^Hff^ — L\rtr%jr  :nictjs  r.cd  w%L  w^cii  x   «wrr  vauri 

i^iipii^  .    umfiT  'M^ws  'mkn  -ytni^^c^i  .  1 :3iiiiil  wruof  craur*?.     C^txlKadt 
4C  UKf  Xtiiuinti. 


^A/M^'jw/^,/^     r:y/€^ff^^.m    '  -^t^^^^e^n. 


PELARGONIUM-ROSEA^TRIATUM. 

THIS  singukHy  prtlty  variety  ivas  raised  by  II.  C.  WUe,  Esq.,  from 
wliom  it  wasobtaiuedby  Muns.  Meillez,  nuTBeryniaii,  of  E8t|utrine«, 
near  Lille,  in  France.  We  understand  the  varit-galiun  in  tlie  flowers 
fa  OMMUni ;  from  wiiich  circumsiaace  we  may  expect,  by  hybridizing 
wUh  othen,  a  new  section  of  novelties  will  be  produced. 

It  u  figured  in  Mr.  Van  Houtte's  Flora,  of  wbom,  we  suppose,  aa 
well  as  of  Mr.  Meillez,  plants  may  be  had,  and  it  certainly  deserves  a 
place  in  all  collections  of  fancy  varieties. 

The  iatereatlng  article',  by  our  respected  correspondent  "  Orion," 
continued  on  page  199  of  our  prewnt  Number,  renders  it  unnecessary 
for  ua  here  to  enlarge  upon  this  beautiful  tribe  of  flowers. 
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Acacia  gbandis  (the  Grand  Acacia). — This  very  showy  flower- 
ing species  is  a  medium-sized  shrub,  w  ith  Mimosa-like  foliajje.  TIte 
flowers  are  borne  in  profusion,  each  globe-shaped,  and  about  half  au 
inch  in  diameter.  They  are  of  a  deep  yellow  colour.  It  is  one  of  the 
hand&omest  of  this  charming  tribe  of  plants,  and  ought  to  have  a  place 
in  every  greenhouse.  Plants  liave  been  shown  at  the  Regent-street 
Rooms  of  the  Horticultural  Society  during  the  present  season,  and  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  elegant.     (Figured  in  Mag.  of  Boiemy.) 

Acacia  msriDisstMA. — A  Swan  River  shrub,  much  branched,  atul 
of  dwarf  habit  The  foliage  is  small,  Mimosa-lilce.  It  is  a  most  pro- 
fuse bloomer,  each  blossom  globe-shaped,  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  of 
a  deep  golden  yellow.  It  is  somewhat  like  A.  pulchella,  but  even 
faandsomer  than  that  charming  species.  It  merits  a  place  in  every 
greenhouse.     (Figured  in  Hot.  Mag.,  4588.)     Among  the  gay  flower- 

VouxB.    No.  ae.— iV.S.  ■ 
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ing  plants  of  winter  and  spring,  this  tribe  of  plants  ranks  with  the  most 
ornamental,  and  sheds  a  delightful  perfume  too.  They  are  of  very  easy 
culture,  and  can  be  procured  at  a  trifling  cost. 

Berberis  Darwinni. — This  very  handsome  Barberry  is  an  ever- 
green, of  moderate-sized  growth,  from  three  to  five  feet  high,  bushy. 
The  leaves  are  small,  of  a  rich  deep  green.  The  flowers,  borne  in  pro- 
fusion, of  a  rich  deep  yellow.  It  is  quite  hardy,  and  well  deserves  a 
place  in  every  shrubbery.  J 

Broughtonia  lilacina. — This  pretty  flowering  Orchideous  plant 
is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  we  believe  of  St.  Domingo.  It  is  iu 
the  collections  around  London.  Each  blossom  is  near  two  inches 
acra<!s,  of  a  pretty  lilac  colour,  with  a  yellow  streak  down  the  centre  of 
the  lip.  It  has  bloomed  at  Mr.  Rucker's,  and  at  Messrs.  Henderson's, 
of  Pine  Apple-place.     (Figured  in  Magazine  of  Botany,) 

Cantua  fuxifolia  (synonyme,  C.  dependens). — A  very  splendid 
plate  of  this  handsome,  flowery,  half-hardy,  shrubby  plant  is  given  in 
Paxton^s  Flower  Garden  for  July,  illustrative  of  which  are  the  fol- 
lowing particulars : — 

'*  It  is  doubtless  true  that  Cantua  huxifolia  is  a  variable  plant,  more 
or  less  downy,  and  having  flowers  either  crimson  and  yellow^  as  this  is, 
or  white  and  yellow^  or,  perhaps,  merely  yellow.  All  these  forms  may 
be  expected  to  appear  from  the  same  batch  of  seeds.  In  fact,  among 
Mr.  W.  Lobb's  dried  specimens,  no  fewer  than  six  diflerent  numbers 
are  occupied  by  the  forms  of  the  same  species,  viz.,  this  C,  bttxifolia. 
But  the  materials  before  us  lead  to  the  inference  that  other  forms  of  the 
genus  exist  in  temperate  South  America,  which  are  speciflcally  distinct 
from  C\  huxifolia^  and  from  each  other. 

•*  In  the  first  place  we  have  a  Peruvian  plant,  collected  by  Dombey, 
and  distributed  by  the  Paris  Herbarium,  under  the  name  of  *  C.  grandi- 
flora,  No.  382.*  This,  which  is  nearly  entirely  smooth,  has  much 
shorter  flowers  and  blunter  leaves  than  C.  huxifolia^  the  calyx  being 
almost  half  as  long  as  the  corolla  tube;  it  is  probably  C.  ovata, 

'*  Among  Bridge's  last  Bolivian  collection  is  a  shrub  with  leaves 
and  calyxes  covered  all  over  with  a  viscid  glandular  pubescence,  an 
extremely  narrow  crimson-streaked  corolla  and  calyx.  This  we  pre- 
sume to  be  C,  tomentosum. 

"  Finally,  we  have  in  the  same  collection  a  species,  with  flowers 
growing  singly  at  the  end  of  short  lateral  branches,  and  calyx&s  almost 
half  as  long  as  the  tube  of  the  yellow  corolla,  and  to  this  the  name  of 
C,  uniflora  seems  to  belong. 

"  These  plants  (and  others)  are  likely  to  appear  in  our  gardens,  now 
that  the  importation  of  seeds  has  commenced  into  this  country.  They 
should  be  diligently  sought  for  by  those  persons  who  have  corre- 
spondents in  Bolivia  or  Peru.** 

Epacris  conspicca. — An  hybrid  seedling,  raised  by  Mr.  Kinghorn, 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Kilmorey,  at  Twickenham.  It  has  the  habit 
and  foliage  of  E.  grandiflora ;  flowers  large,  bright  crimson-scarlet y 
with  a  large  white  tipped  end. 
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£.  ORANDiFLORA-RUBRA. — Habit  and  foliage  of  £.  grandiflora,  and 
the  large  flowers  of  a  deep  crimson^  tipped  with  white.  Mr.  King- 
horn's  seedling. 

£.  KmoHOENii. — Habit  and  foliage  of  £.  grandiflora.  The  tube 
of  the  flower  is  rather  shorter,  of  a  clear  rose  colour  at  the  lower  part, 
and  paler  upwards,  with  the  tip  of  a  pure  white.  Very  neat  and 
pretty.     Mr.  Kinghorn's  seedling. 

E.  HFAciNTHiFLORA  cANDiDissiMA. — Habit  and  foliage  of  E.  vari- 
abilxs.  Corolla  of  a  broad  bell-shaped  form,  and  of  a  pure  white. 
Seedling  of  Mr.  Story's.     Tiie  four  are  flgurcd  in  Magazine  of  Botany, 

Both  Mr.  Kinghorn  and  Mr.  Story  have  paid  considerable  attention 
to  the  improvement  of  this  charming  tribe  of  plants,  and  they  liave 
been  amply  repaid  by  the  valuable  hybrids  which  they  have  supplied 
the  floral  public  with.  There  is  still  room  for  much  more  to  be  done. 
Why  may  we  not  have  some  of  the  habit  of  R.  pulchella,  with  bright 
crimson,  red,  or  scarlet  flowers,  and  thus  increase  the  beauties  which 
are  summer  bloomers ;  and  similar  coloured  ones  having  the  habit  and 
form  of  E.  impressa,  campanulata,  &c.,  and  thus  improve  the  winter 
bloomers?  Attempts  to  raise  hybrids  will  be  highly  interesting,  and 
the  result  satisfactory.  Similar  attempts  with  many  other  families  of 
greenhouse  plants  would  amply  repay  for  every  attention. 

Gi^oxiNiA  Petoiana. — A  handsome  hybrid,  raised  at  Somerleyton 
Hall  gardens,  in  Suffolk.  The  ground  is  white,  and  the  upper  and 
lower  parts  of  the  throat  surrounded  (as  in  G.  Fyfiana)  with  a  rich 
crimson-like  colour.  Messrs.  Youell  and  Co.  obtained  the  stock  of 
plants. 

NTHPHiE  RUBRA.  The  Crimson  Water-Lily. — It  is  a  stove 
aquatic  from  the  East  Indies.  We  recently  saw  it  in  fine  blodm  in  the 
large  aquatic  house  at  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Knight  and  Perry, 
King's-road,  Chelsea.  The  flowers  were  eight  inches  across,  of  a  rich 
crimson  colour,  which  produced  a  pretty  contrast  with  the  flowers  of 
other  kinds  then  in  bloom  in  the  same  house.  It  is  very  showy. 
(Figured  in  Paxton*s  Flower  Garden,) 

Pelargonium  Golden  Admiration. — One  of  the  usually  termed 
Scarlet'  Geranium  section.  It  has  rich  golden  variegated  foliage,  a 
free  bloomer,  the  flowers  large,  and  of  a  brilliant  scarlet 

P.  Beauty  of  the  Parterre. — Foliage  green,  with  a  very  distinct 
dark  horse-shoe  marking.  The  plant  is  of  dwarf  habit,  blooming 
freely.  The  flowers  are  of  a  bright  salmon  colour.  Very  pretty,  and 
excellent  for  beds  or  pots. 

P.  Bridal  Bouquet. — The  leaves  have  a  green  centre,  surrounded 
with  clear  white ;  a  free  bloomer,  having  flowers  of  a  deep  crimson- 
scarlet. 

P.  Punch. — Foliage  green,  dwarf  habit,  and  blooms  very  freely.  The 
flowers  are  of  fine  form,  of  a  rich  scarlet,  and  borne  in  very  large  heads. 
It  is  a  charming  variety  for  beds  or  pots.  There  are  some  beds  of  it 
in  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew,  which  surpass  all  others  of  its  class. 

r2 
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P.  JuDT. — Foliage  green.  Flowers  good  fonD,  in  large  heaib,  of  a 
pretty  rosy-salmon  colour.  There  is  a  bed  of  it  at  Kew,  which  has  a 
very  pretty  appearance. 

P.  Peach  Blossom. — The  leaves  are  large,  similarly  marked  to  Lee*8 
Flower  of  the  Day.  A  free  bloomer,  flowers  good  form,  of  a  salmon 
colour. 

P.  Commander-in-Chief. — The  foliage  is  green,  with  a  very  pretty 
horse-shoe  mark  of  velvet  and  yellowish  ml.  The  flowers  are  of  a  rich 
orange-scarlet,  good  form,  and  produced  in  large  heads.  An  excellent 
variety y  either  for  beds  or  pots,  and  very  handsome  in  any  situation. 
The  young  stems  as  well  as  flower-stalks  are  of  a  yellow-cream  colour, 
almost  pure  transparentj  and  have  a  very  pretty  appearance. 

P.  Princess  Alice  (Ingram's). — The  foliage  entire  green,  similar  to 
Lucea-rosea.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  la^  heads,  good  form,  and 
of  a  very  rich  rosy-pink.  A  very  beautiful  variety,  the  best  of  its 
class.     It  was  raised  in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Frogmore,  near  Windsor. 

P.  Princess  Royal. — A  neat  dwarf-growing  variety,  blooming  very 
freely.  The  leaves  are  of  a  deep  green,  with  a  most  dbtinct  black 
horse-shoe  mark.  The  flowers  are  of  a  deep  crimson-scarlet.  Remark- 
ably neat ;  a  pretty  variety,  either  for  beds  or  pots. 

P.  Lilac  Unique. — All  who  see  the  Purple  Unique  admire  its  rich 
purple  flowers,  borne  in  such  profusion.  The  Lilac  Unique  is  a  charm- 
ing companion  to  it,  of  a  pretty  lilac,  with  a  distinct  dark  spot  on  each 
of  the  upper  petals.  Tlie  flowers  of  similar  size  to  the  purple  variety. 
Both  are  admirable  for  beds  or  pots,  and  bloom  well  during  winter 
in-doors. 

P.  Scarlet  Defiance. — Foliage  green ;  flowers  good  form,  of  a  bril- 
liant scarlet,  with  a  white  eye,  produced  in  large  heads,  of  a  dwarf 
habit. 

P.  Sir  Joseph  Hume. — The  foliage  green,  and  the  flowers  of  good 
form,  a  rich  scarlet,  with  white  eye.     Very  pretty  and  showy. 

Pleione  humilis.  The  Humble.  (Synonym :  Epidendrum  hu- 
mile,  Caelogyne  humilis,  Cymbidium  humile.) — Dr.  Buchanan  Hamil- 
ton discovered  this  little  gem  in  Upper  Nepal,  among  moss,  on  the 
trunk  of  trees.  Mr.  Lobb  has  sent  it  to  Messrs.  Veitch  from  the 
Khasijah  Hills.  It  is  an  Alpine  herbaceous  plant.  The  flowers  appear 
before  the  leaves.  Each  blossom  is  three  inches  across.  Petals  and 
sepals  narrowish,  but  the  lip  is  broad.  The  former  are  of  a  pale  lilac 
colour,  and  .the  latter  white,  having  at  the  sides  a  broad  margin  of 
yellow,  dotted  numerously  with  red  spots,  and  the  end  of  ihe  lip  too. 
Each  flower-stem  rises  about  two  inches  high.  (Figured  in  Paxton's 
Flower  Garden.) 

Pyxidanthera  barbulata.  The  Bearded.  (Synonyme :  Dia- 
pensia  barbulata,  D.  cuneifolia.)— A  small  tuHed,  procumbent,  creep- 
ing, and  wide-spreadingshrub.  It  grows  in  the  warm  " pine  barrens" 
of  New  Jersey.  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  states,  «<  Early  in  the  month  of 
May  I  was  gratified,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Royal  mail-steamer  from 
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New  York,  with  tufb  of  thb  channiog  little  plant  sent  me  by  Mr. 
Evans,  of  Badnor,  Delaware,  gathered  in  New  Jersey,  and  they  were 
as  fresh  and  as  full  of  perfect  flowers  as  if  that  day  removed  from  their 
native  soil."  The  leaves  are  heath-like^  about  half  an  inch  long.  The 
flowers  are  one-petalled,  having  five  divisions,  white ;  each  blossom 
nearly  half  an  inch  across,  and  produced  so  numerously  as  to  form  a 
carpet  of  flowers.  The  blossoms  are  red  before  expanding.  Plants 
have  been  received  at  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew ;  but  they  did  not 
survive  long.  It  is  a  very  handsome,  low,  prostrate  plant,  and  would 
be  valuable  for  a  rock-work,  on  which  a  suitable  situation,  either  open 
or  shaded,  might  be  appropriated  for  it.  (Figured  in  Bai,  Mag.^ 
4592.) 


Thefollomng  handsome  Flowers  are  in  bloom  in  the  Royal  Gardens 

of  Kew : — 

Pelargonium  Diadematum  :  Spinii. — It  is  one  of  the  fancy  class^ 
which  produces  a  verr  striking  contrast  with  the  richer  coloured  flowers. 
Its  blossoms  are  of  a  bright  rosy-pink,  and  the  bed  of  it  has  a  charming 
appearance. 

P.  Pink  Nosegat. — Foliage  green,  with  dark  horse-shoe  marking. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  large  heads,  of  a  very  pretty  salmon-pifA. 
It  makes  a  pretty  contrast  with  the  scarlets. 

P.  Cebise  Unique. — Foliage  green,  dwarf  habit.  Flowers  of  a 
bright  cherry  colour.     A  very  pretty  variety,  either  in  pots  or  beds. 

P.  Le  Titien. — Green,  with  dark  horse-shoe  marking.  The  heads 
of  flowers  are  large,  and  the  blossoms  a  lively  carmine. 

P.  King  Rufus. — Allied  to  the  Fancy  class ;  dwarf  grower  and 
profuse  bloomer ;  very  good  bedding  variety.  The  flowers  are  large, 
of  a  rich  ruby^scarlet ;  very  showy, 

P.  Ivy-leaved. — Beds,  compactly  fllled,  of  the  white  and  purple 
flowered  varieties,  have  a  pretty  effect.  Their  deep-green  leaves, 
covering  the  soil  with  a  green  carpet,  adorned  over  head  with  the  pretty 
flowers,  are  very  interesting. 

P.  Diadematum-bubescens. — Of  the  Fancy  Class  of  bedding  varie* 
ties. — Plant  dwarfish ;  profuse  bloomer  ;  flowers  large,  of  a  pretty 
rosy-pink, 

YsBBEH A  SEYMOUBiik — There  are  some  beds  of  this  neat  variety 
which  have  a  very  pretty  appearance.  It  is  aa  hybrid,  of  the  very 
cut-leaved  section,  such  as  Sulphurea,  Pulchella,  &c.,  which  are  very 
dwarf.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  profusion ;  heeds  of  medium  siie, 
flowers  medium  size  too.  In  their  early  stage  are  of  a  bright  pink|  but 
become  white  at  a  later  period,  and  the  heads  appear  pink,  margined 
with  white.  The  flowers  have  an  Heliotrope  fragrance.  It  is  a  very 
desirable  variety  for  a  small  bed,  or  for  an  edging. 

Petunia.  Shbubland  Rose. — ^This  is  a  most  beautiful  variety ; 
grown  there  in  beds  it  produces  a  nice  effect.  The  flowers  are  <m  a 
p^ear  bright  rose,  with  ft  white  eye. 
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P.  Devoniensis,  or  Beaute  Supreme, — Flowers  large,  of  a  rich 
purple-crimson.  The  plant  is  a  compact  grower,  blooms  profusely, 
aud,  being  large,  is  exceedingly  showy.  Beds  of  it  have  a  very  showy 
appearance. 

Lobelia  erinus-maxima. — This  is  one  of  the  prostrate  section,  a 
compact  grower,  and  a  most  profuse  bloomer.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
rich  deep  blue,  with  a  white  eye ;  and  a  bed  of  it,  compactly  filled,  has 
a  very  striking  appearance. 

L.  COMPACTA. — This  is  of  the  upright-growing  section,  dwarf,  and 
of  bushy  habit.  The  flowers  are  of  a  beautiful  light  blue.  A  very 
desirable  plant. 

Fancy  Pelargoniums. — Small  beds  of  Queen  Victoria  and  Lady 
Flora  Hastings  have  a  pretty  effect.  "White  grounds,  the  former 
coloured  with  rosy-purple,  and  the  latter  with  lilac-purple  upper  petals. 

Pentstemon,  New  Species,  from  the  Texas.— This  very  handsome 
species  is  in  bloom  in  the  open  bed  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  It 
has  the  habit  of  what  are  now  denominated  the  Chelone  section.  The 
floral  spikes  are  about  a  yard  high,  two  feet  of  which  is  adorned  libe- 
rally with  its  pretty  flowers.  Each  blossom  has  a  rather  wide  tube, 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  long.  The  end  (properly  limb)  is  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  across,  slightly  five- parted.  The  outside  of  the 
flower  is  scarlet,  and  the  inner  part  a  deep  rose  colour.  It  is  a  very 
strikingly  distinct  and  beautiful  species. 

Pentstemon,  New  Species  from  California. — Also  in  the  open  bed 
in  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew.  The  flower-stems  are  about  two  feet 
high.  The  blossoms  are  rose-coloured  in  their  early  stage,  but  become 
a  fine  blue  afterwards.  Each  blossom  (tubular)  is  two  inches  long.  It 
is  a  very  handsome  addition  to  this  fine  flowering  tribe  of  plants.  Both 
the  above  ought  to  have  a  place  in  every  flower-garden. 

Pentstemon  oioantea  eleqans. — A  large  circular  bed  of  this 
very  rich  crimson  flowering  variety  was  margined  with  a  broad  belt  of 
the  blue  Salvia  patens.  It  produced  a  very  singularly  showy  efiect, 
the  contrast  being  striking. 

P.  Salterii. — White,  edged  with  bright  pink,  very  pretty. 

Abelia  floribunda  (Yessalia  floribunda). — In  the  greenhouse,  a 
plant  about  three  feet  high,  is  in  profuse  bloom.  Its  lovely  rose- 
coloured  trumpet-shaped  flowers,  each  two  inches  long,  and  borne  in 
clusters,  renders  it  deserving  a  place  in  every  greenhouse.  It  can  be 
obtained  cheap.     It  does  well  trained  to  a  wire  frame-work. 

Potentilla  Antwerpensis. — It  is  a  dwarf  grower.  The  flowers 
are  semi-double,  and  an  orange  colour.  Being  somewhat  double,  the 
blossoms  do  not,  like  the  single  ones,  close  in  the  evening. 

P.  GRANDis. — The  flowers  are  as  large  as  a  half-crown,  firm  petals, 
fine  circular  shape,  and  of  a  rich  deep  ^ello\f  colour.    The  plant  grows 
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two  feet  high,  and  is  a  very  free  bloomer.     A  charming  variety ;  con- 
trasts beautifully  with  the  scarlet  crimson,  &c. 

Salvia  amabile. — A  handsome  plant ;  the  flowers  in  bud  have  the 
appearance  of  spikes  of  lavender,  but  when  expanded  the  blossoms  are 
a  fine  sky-blue,  with  a  white  eye. 

Tree  Cabnations. — We  well  remember  in  our  early  days  being 
gratified  by  obtaining  a  plant  of  the  crimson-flowered  Tree  Carnation. 
This  kind  was  then  common  in  the  greenhouses  in  Yorkshire.  Now, 
however,  we  have  in  this  country  twenty  other  kinds,  all  of  which  are 
very  handsome,  and  highly  merit  cultivation.  The  following  are 
offered  to  the  public  at  a  moderate  price  : — Attila,  scarlet  flake.  Cas- 
sandra, rose.  Gertrude,  lavender,  mottled  with  white.  Incomparable, 
deep  rose,  striped  with  crimson.  Jupiter,  crimson.  La  Sermi,  blush- 
white,  mottled  with  rose.  Yestatie,  scarlet.  Le  Zephir,  purple. 
Madonna,  mottled  rose  and  crimson.  Nonpareil,  blush-white.  Pro- 
serpine, large  crimson.  The  Baron,  white,  mottled  with  rose  on  the 
edge.  Titus,  dark  crimson.  Tom  Pouce,  blush,  striped  with  rose. 
Union,  white,  striped  with  crimson. 

This  charming  class  of  Carnations  bloom  in-doors  both  summer  and 
winter,  and  are  beautiful  ornaments. 

Self-coloured  and  Clove-scented  Carnations.  —  Abbess  of 
St.  Clair,  blush.  Fireball,  scarlet.  Negro,  dark  purple.  Parsee 
Bride,  deep  yellow.  Purity,  white.  Queen  of  Denmark,  rich  red. 
Magnificans,  rich  crimson. 

Heliotropiums. — H.  Bertha  Frapo :  the  flowers  are  of  a  darker 
colour  than  Yoltairianum.  Corymbosum  :  the  plant  grows  from  nine 
inches  to  a  foot  high,  and  forms  a  compact  bush  ;  the  flowers  are  white, 
tinged  with  sulphur  ;  they  are  produced  in  large  corynibous  heads,  and 
Lave  a  most  lovely  appearance;  they  are  powerfully  fragrant.  It 
ought  to  be  grown  in  every  greenhouse,  room  window,  and  flower-bed. 
All  who  see  it  &11  in  love  with  it.  Bemedianum,  flowers  a  dark  blue, 
shaded  with  violet.    Xilacina,  lilac  and  blush,  distinct  and  pretty. 


THE  PKOGRESS  OF  THE  PELARGONIUM. 
{^Continued  from  page  149.) 

BY  ORION. 

In  the  [last  article  an  error  was  made  in  stating  that  there  were  only 

three  nurserymen  about  the  year  1838  who  were  celebrated  for  the 

culture  of  Pelargoniums.      It  appears  Messrs.  Colley  and  Hill,  of 

Hammersmith  (a  firm  long  defunct),  contributed  collections  to  the 

eiLhibitions,   and    obtained   several   prizes.      There   were  also  other 

growers ;  but  the  chief  part  of  the  trade  was  centered  in  the  parties 
named. 

The  year  1839  was  not  productive  of  much  improvement,  though 
several  decided  novelties  first  appeared,  among  which  were  Oliver 
Twist,  a  small  orange-scarlet  flower,  sent  out  at  one  guinea;  the  still 
much  admired  Jehu,  at  one  guinea,  now  ranking  with  thofe  termed 
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Fancy  Flowers ;  and  the  once  celebrated  Jewess,  raised  by  Mr.  Foster, 
and  sent  out  at  three  guineas.  This  was  considered  a  splendid  acqui- 
sition, and  the  demand  was  greater  than  the  supply  of  plants ;  every 
body  wanted  it,  and  a  good  sum  of  money  must  have  been  realized. 
Mr.  Foster  also  raised  his  Discount,  sent  out  at  one  guinea ;  Glow- 
worm, Prima  Donna,  Splendidum,  Sunbeam,  Vesta,  and  Vivid, 
all  advertised  at  two  guineas  each,  but  none  of  them  worthy  of  any 
remark  now,  except  that  Vivid  was  the  parent  of  many  bright  flowers, 
to  be  alluded  to  hereafter.  Mr.  Garth's  principal  flower  this  year  was 
Joan  of  Arc,  priced  at  four  guineas  each.  This  was  a  fine  flower, 
and  long  continued  popular,  from  its  being  a  good  market  variety,  with 
stifl*  petals  and  stout  habit.  His  other  flowers  were  Fanny  Gabth, 
two  guineas  ;  Magna  Chabta,  three  guineas ;  Una,  three  guineas,  a 
nice  clear  light  flower,  and  one  which  also  became  an  excellent  selling 
variety  ;  Perfection,  sent  out  at  one  guinea.  To  the  above  may  be 
appended  Beatrice,  three  guineas,  a  good  dark  crimson ;  Gauntxbt 
(Graiues'),  three  guineas ;  Ladt  Carlisle,  one  guinea,  a  high  coloared 
variety ;  Lady  E.  Boulteel,  two  guineas,  a  good  stage  variety;  and 
Madonna,  at  one  guinea.  It  would  be  superfluous  at  the  present  time 
to  describe  every  individual  flower  ;  therefore,  giving  the  names  only 
of  the  principal,  but  short-lived,  novelties,  the  descriptions  will  be  con- 
fined to  those  which  made  the  most  stir  in  their  time. 

The  year  1840  saw  some  flowers  the  first  time,  which,  indeed,  caused 
a  sensation.  Mention  Conservative,  Coronation,  Erectum,  Grand 
Duke,  Victory,  and  Sylph  to  any  old  enthusiastic  cultivator,  and  he 
will  say,  *'  Ah  !  those  flowers  tempted  me  to  lay  out  my  money  lavishly 
indeed  ;"  and  it  is  not  surprising,  for  they  were  valuable  gems  in  their 
day.  Perhaps  no  single  year  saw  such  a  step  in  advance  before  or 
since ;  and  the  fame  they  and  their  raisers  acquired  stimulated  others 
in  every  part  of  England  to  enter  the  lists,  and  in  1842  we  shall  find 
that  raisers  of  flowers  and  exhibitors  became  much  more  numerous,  and 
a  greater  struggle  for  pre-eminence  ensued.  The  "  flower  of  the 
year"  was  undoubtedly  Conservative,  raised  by  Mr.  Garth,  and 
priced  at  five  guineas ;  it  was  of  a  peculiar  and  (then  novel)  rich  purple 
tint,  and  became  the  precursor  of  many  other  celebrated  purple  flowers, 
as  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Mercury,  c&c.  The  chief  feult  it  had,  for  all 
flowers  have  their  faults,  was  an  unconquerable  propensity  to  curl  the 
petals  backwards;  otherwise  for  the  period  it  ranked  as  a  first-rate 
variety.  The  Fame  celebrated  grower's  Coronation,  sent  out  at  three 
guineas,  was  a  valuable  addition ;  it  was  about  the  colour  of  the  Flying 
Dutchman  of  our  day,  but  with  a  fine  Iiabit,  producing  generally  from 
ten  to  twelve  fine  flowers  on  one  truss,  a  quality  few  of  the  present 
popular  varieties  possess.  Buou,  Clarissa,  Corinne,  Rienzi,  Rosea- 
elegans,  and  Victory,  all  raised  by  Mr.  Garth,  and  all  advertised  at 
two  guineas  each,  were  considered  "  stars  *'  in  their  day,  but  do  not 
call  for  any  particular  distinction,  except  that  the  last  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  useful  selling  varieties,  possessing  a  good  habit,  with  stiff  well 
thrown-up  flowers.  It  may  be  mentioned  en  passant^  that  Conser- 
vative was  the  cause  of  more  money  being  turned  over  than  any  other 
variety  raised  before  or  since.     The  writer  remembers  one  gentlemai^ 
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who  would  hardly  tolerate  any  other  in  his  garden,  so  attached  was  he 
to  it|  whether  for  the  flower  or  the  name  it  bore  is  not  quite  certain ; 
bat  at  any  rate  he  did  not  mind  paying  five  shillings  each  for  two  dozen 
plants,  and  to  this  day  he  still  keeps  some  in  his  possession.     Mr. 
Foster's  flowers  this  year  were  Erectum,  three  guineas,  a  fine  orange- 
tinted  variety,  very  much  exhibited  afterwards ;  Bridegroom,  three 
guineas,  a  well-contrasted  variety,  having  light  lower  and  dark  upper 
petab,  but  the  heavy  blotch  of  the  present  day  was  wanting ;  Firefly, 
Florence,  LADr^DouRO,  and  Jessica,  each  sent  out  at  two  guineas, 
are  entirely  forgotten  now.     Not  so  are  the  same  raiser's  celebrated 
Stlfh  and  Matilda,  each  of  which  were  priced  at  three  guineas,  and 
noble  flowers  they  were,  of  a  beautiful  rosy-flesh  ground,  with  a  small 
but  distinct  spot  on  the  upper  petals,  and  both  of  such  fine  habit  and 
freedom  of  bloom  as  still  to  be  retained  in  some  collections  to  the  pre- 
sent time ;  indeed,  nothing  in  the  same  way  has  since  appeared  to  take 
their  place.     The  same  remark  also  applies  to  Bassett's  Priory  Queen, 
sent  out  at  two  guineas,  still  grown  by  some,  there  being  no  other 
similar  variety,  its  colour  a  light  lively  pink.     Gaines's  Grand  Dure, 
sent  out  at  five  guineas,  was  in  much  favour  ;  it  was  a  heavy  crimson 
flower,  but  of  baid  form.     Annette,  a  good  white,  also  appeared  at 
one  guinea,  Gaines's  Empebor  at  two  guineas,  and  the  same  raiser's 
Masterpiece  at  three  guineas.     One  other  variety  must  be  mentioned, 
as  it  was  a  bright  addition — Catleugh's  Orange-Boven,  sent  out  at 
one  guinea ;  this  was  the  nearest  approach  at  that  time  to  what  are 
now  termed  "  scarlet  flowers,"  and  could  have  only  been  tolerated,  as 
many  are  now-a-days,  for  the  intensity  of  colour ^  as  it  was  very  faulty 
in  every  other  respect. 


SUMMER  PRUNING  THE  ROSE. 

BT  A  COXTMTBT  CURATE. 

Last  summer  I  read  in  your  Magazine  the  recommendation  of  Rosa  to 
allow  some  shoots  of  last  year's  production  to  remain  unpruned  till 
spring ;  and  after  such  had  pushed  new  shoots,  two  or  three  inches 
long,  then  to  cut  away  the  entire  portion  of  the  shoot  of  last  year's 
producing,  down  so  as  only  to  leave  it  two  (or  three  at  most)  buds  upon 
it.  Thus  by  cutting-in,  a  fresh  production  of  new  shoots  is  induced, 
and  they  furnish  a  display  of  Roses  after  the  early  ones  are  over,  and 
the  blooming  season  of  such  Roses  is  prolonged.  This  spring  I  adopted 
the  method,  and  find  it  to  realize  what  was  stated.  This  improvement 
in  Rose  culture,  however,  suggested  to  my  mind  the  propriety  of 
cutting-in,  upon  all  my  early  blooming  Roses,  some  of  the  most 
vigorous  shoots  of  .the  present  (1861)  year's  producing,  and  which 
had  had  flowers  upon  them,  or  otherwise,  and  they  would  most  likely 
posh  new  shoots,  which  would  produce  bloom  at  a  later  period  this 
summer  and  autumn.  I,  therefore,  looked  over  my  Roses,  and  two  or 
three  of  the  strongest  on  each  bush  was  cut-in,  such  as  had  bloomed  an 
inch  or  two  below  the  flowers,  and  those  not  having  had  flowers  about 
pne-third  was  cut  away.    This  was  done  the  middle  of  May,  and  now, 
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nine  weeks  after,  I  have  a  beautiful  show  of  flowers  on  the  secondary- 
shoots  induced  by  cutting-in,  as  stated.  About  the  middle  of  June  I 
cut  back  some  other  shoots  which  are  pushing  freely ;  and  now 
(July  15th)  I  have  shortened  others.  I  feel  assured  that  these  later- 
produced  shoots  will  furnish  a  display  of  flowers  also,  the  first  shortened 
ones  doing  so  in  so  brief  a  period.  By  this  simple  process  flowers  may 
be  had  from  the  middle  of  May  to  November  upon  the  same  Rose. 

This  will  be  of  advantage  to  persons  not  having  much  room  to  grow 
many  varieties  in,  as  well  as  to  have  an  extensive  blooming  season  of 
early  summer  favourites.  There  are  a  number  of  most  beautiful  early- 
blooming  climbing  Roses,  as  the  Garland,  Reine  de  France,  &c.,  that 
by  this  simple  process  can  be  had  in  bloom  from  April  to  the  end  of 
summer. 

The  more  the  Roses  bloom,  the  increase  of  rich  food  must  be  pro- 
portionately supplied  by  manure,  manure  water,  &c. 


A  SIMPLE  METHOD  OF  DRYING  AND  PRESERVING 

SPECIMENS  OF  FLOWERS,  &c. 

BT  BIB.  H.  STILWELL,  OF  PINE  APPLE-PLACE  NVB8ERT,  LONDOK. 

The  apparatus  required  is  several  quires  of  good  red  blotting-paper, 
divided  into  parcels  of  three  or  four  sheets  each,  and  cut  across  the 
middle  *so  as  to  make  them  oblong.  Cut  several  sheets  up  the  back 
into  half-sheets,  and  let  there  be  twice  as  many  half-shoets  as  parcels. 
Five  or  six  boards,  a  little  larger  than  the  paper,  planed  smooth  on 
each  side ;  common  deal  will  do,  but  beech  is  better.  The  next  thing 
b  the  press ;  but  the  following  will  answer  the  same  purpose.  Get 
several  weights,  say  ten  to  twenty  pounds  each,  and  some  knitting- 
needles. 

The  mode  of  procedure  is  as  follows : — Upon  one  of  the  pieces  of 
board  lay  a  parcel  of  paper,  and  half  a  sheet  over  it ;  and  on  this  put 
the  floral  specimen  you  wish  to  dry.  Cut  off*  all  superfluous  leaves  or 
branches ;  and  if  it  has  a  thick*  woody  stem,  cut  off"  a  slice  from  the 
under  side ;  then  carefully  spread  the  leaves  and  flowers  in  as  natural 
a  position  as  can  be,  keeping  any  parts  that  would  curl  upwards  in 
their  proper  places  by  laying  the  needles  across  them.  This  being 
done,  place  another  half-sheet  over  the  specimens,  and  upon  it  a  parcel 
of  the  paper ;  hold  it  down  with  the  hand,  and  draw  out  the  needles  at 
the  side.  If  you  have  many  specimens,  extend  the  same  mode  of  ope- 
ration, always  laying  the  specimens  between  two  half-sheets ;  the  reason 
for  which  is,  that  the  sheets  may  be  removed  altogether  without  being 
separated,  in  order  that  the  parcels  may  be  dri^  by  the  fire.  Thus 
proceed  till  you  have  all  the  specimens  duly  placed  ;  then  put  a  boctrd 
on  the  top,  as  at  the  beginning,  and  finally  lay  the  weights  upon  the 
top  board.  After  a  day  or  two  take  off"  the  weights,  and  carefully 
remove  the  half-sheets  without  separating  them  ;  for  if  they  are  sepa- 
rated, the  flowers  are  very  apt  to  curl  inwards,  if  not  dry.  Dry  the 
parcels  by  fire,  and  replace  the  specimens.  Repeat  this  process  in  a 
day  or  two,  p^nd  thus  continue  th^  met}iod» 
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Of  course  the  more  succulent  the  specimens  are,  the  longer  period 
will  be  required  to  complete  their  drying  process ;  but  when  specimens 
have  been  in  the  press  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  they  may  be  taken  out 
uid  arranged  in  the  herbarium.  The  subject  will  be  continued  nert 
month. 


THE  SPOTTING  ON  PELARGONIUM  LEAVES. 

BT  MB.  THOMAS  GBAT,  FLOWER  GARDENER,   BROOKE  HOUBB,  LIVERPOOL. 

Vjsrt  numerous  have  been  the  complaints  by  Pelargonium  growers 
ibout  the  injurious  effects  of  the  spot  on  the  leaves,  &c.  of  Pelar- 
goniums. I  have  a  large  collection  of  the  best  kinds,  both  in  fancies 
ind  the  other  classes.  I  never  had  a  single  plant  affected  with  this 
pest  previous  to  the  present  season  ;  but  procuring  some  of  the  newest 
kinds  early  in  spring,  I  discovered  that  as  soon  as  the  leaves  bep^n  to 
tmfbld  they  were  frightfully  affected  by  the  spot.  I  directly  separated 
the  newly-procured  plants  from  my  previous  collection,  and  placed 
them  in  a  dry  pit  frame,  where  they  stood  elevated  upon  a  wood  lattice 
framework,  so  that  the  water  dripping  from  the  pots  readily  drained 
iway,  and  the  bottom  of  the  pit  being  concrete,  and  slightly  sloping, 
the  extra  water  ran  into  the  channel  along  the  front,  and  entered  the 
Irain  at  the  lowest  corner.  The  first  step  was  to  dip  the  heads  of  the 
plants  in  water ;  and  having  done  so,  whilst  wet  I  dusted  them  well 
ill  over  the  leaves,  as  well  as  the  under  sides  and  the  branches.  This 
seing  done,  I  had  the  glass  lights  placed  over  them,  but  so  fixed  that 
Jiey  were  raised  a  foot  above  the  usual  framework,  in  order  not  only 
JO  cover  the  plants,  so  that  rain  might  not  wash  the  sulphur  away,  but 
he  space  at  the  front  and  back  allowed  a  free  current  of  air  to  pass. 
The  sulphur  was  permitted  to  remain  for  a  fortnight.  I  then  had  the 
plants  again  dipped  over  head  ;  and  moving  them  in  the  water  for  a 
ime,  all  the  sulphur  was  removed,  and  I  discovered  that  the  spotting 
W9B  arrested  ;  and  now  the  plants  have  a  perfectly  healthy  appearance, 
uid  not  a  spot  is  to  be  seen. 


BANKSIAN  ROSES. 

BT  ALPHA. 


[jf  some  early  volume  of  your  Magazine  I  recollect  some  judicious 
■emarks  are  made  relative  to  the  particular  treatment  which  this  class 
if  Boses  require,  it  being  very  different  from  that  which  other  Roses 
leed.  As  many  of  the  present  subscribers  may  not  have  read  those 
wrticulars,  I  beg  to'state  that  the  Banksian  Rose  does  not  produce  its 
lowers  on  the  wood  of  the  present  pear's  growth  as  other  Roses  do, 
>ut  on  the  wood  of  the  previous  year. 

In  consequence  of  this  particular,  the  great  object  must  be  to  obtain 
trong  well-ripened  wood  of  tliis  season  to  supply  the  bloom  of  next 
rear.  The  principal  attention  to  effect  this  is  to  treat  the  Rose  very 
imjlar  to  wjbat  is  practised  with  the  Peach-tree,  as  it  regards  its 
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siiinmer  regulation  of  new  shooU  by  thinning  away  the  auperfluous 
shoots,  retaining  only  those  which  have  bloom  upon  them,  and  a  due 
proportion  being  left  for  the  following  year's  bloom.  Towards  the  end 
of  April  hand-dress  the  Rose-tree,  when  the  shoots  will  be  about  four 
inches  long.  Again,  in  July  or  early  part  of  August  look  over  the 
Rose,  and  stop  the  leads  by  cutting  away  about  one-third  of  each ;  and, 
not  to  have  the  plant  crowded,  cut  some  clean  away,  or  so  as  only  to 
leave  about  three  inches  to  form  spurs  of  bloom.  The  wood  now  left, 
being  kept  nicely  open,  will  have  a  proper  chance  of  ripening  by  the 
end  of  summer.  The  shoots  will  require  to  be  duly  secured  to  the 
wall  or  trellis.  If  this  attention  to  its  pruning  in  summer  be  duly 
observed,  it  requires  no  other  pruning  during  winter,  and  a  constant 
and  profuse  bloom  may  be  secured  every  year.  I  have  adopted  the 
plan  for  several  years  with  the  greatest  success,  the  white  and  yellow 
blooming  most  profusely. 


BRIEF  REMARKS. 


Royal  South  London  Floricultubal  Society's  ExRiBiTioify 
Surrey  Gardens,  held  June  25.— The  following  are  the  particulars 
of  the  awards  for  Pinks : — 

Amateurs  Class, — Twelve  best  varieties.  First  Prize,  Mr.  Baker, 
of  Woolwich,  for  Sappho,  Whipper-in,  Lola  Monies,  Narborough 
Buck,  Double  X,  Hairiet,  Alpha,  Hark-forward,  Criterion,  Countess 
Rossi,  and  Mrs.  Herbert.  2nd,  to  Mr.  Halladay,  of  Woolwich,  for 
Alfred  Morrison,  Lady  Mildmay,  Double  X,  Lola  Monies,  Lord  John 
Kussell,  Hardstone*s  William,  Agitator,  Harriet,  Jane  Sarah,  Brill iant, 
Winchester  Rival,  and  Oxonian.  3rd,  to  Mr.  Edwards,  of  Wace  Cot- 
tage, Holloway,  for  King  of  Purples,  Lady  Mildmay,  Double  X, 
Winchester  Rival,  Laura,  Harriet,  Oxonian,  Prince  Albert,  Rosalind, 
Alfred  Morrison,  Mrs.  Herbert,  and  Jenny  Lind.  Other  exhibitors  in 
this  class  were  Messrs.  Ellis,  Hardstone,  Venables,  and  Willmer. — 
Nurserymen  :  Twenty-four  varieties.  First  Prize  to  Bir.  Norman,  of 
Woolwich,  for  King  of  Purples,  Rosea  elegans,  Narborough  Buck, 
Willmer's  Surplice,  Lady  Mildmay,  Whipper-in,  Goliah,  Lola  Monies, 
Rubens,  Double  X,  Surprii^r,  Harriet,  Brilliant,  Diana,  Criterion, 
A.  Morrison,  Laura,  Morning  Star,  Alpha,  Kate,  Pickwick,  Countess 
Rossi,  Jenny  Lind,  and  Melona.  2nd,  Mr.  Ward  for  Narborough 
Buck,  Lady  Mildmay,  Smith's  Goliah,  Harriet,  Hillier*s  Goli^, 
William,  Winchester  Rival,  Brilliant,  Bell's  Henry,  Laura,  Melona, 
Morning  Star,  Lord  W.  Russell,  Prince  Albert,  Jenny  Lind,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  Willmer*s  Elizabeth,  Duchess  of  Kent,  A.  Morrisoo,  Creeds 
President,  Alpha,  and  Countess  Rossi.  3rd,  Mr.  Bragg,  of  Slough,  in 
whose  stand  we  remarked,  in  addition  to  the  flowers  mentioned  above, 
John  Bull,  Gay  Lad,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Benjamin,  Nonpareil,  Edward, 
British  Queen,  and  Mrs.  Hooper. 

The  Grkat  Northbrn  Tulip  Show. — The  exhibition  was  held  in 
the  County  Hall,  Derby,  on  27th  May  1851.  The  following  is  the 
statement  of  the  awards  :-* 
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For  the  beti  Six  RecHfied  J\dipt,  one  of  each  Class.— I.  Mr. 
Adama,  Derby :  Earl  Douglas,  Pilot,  Washington,  Princess  Royal, 
Heroiji6y  and  Geraldine.  2.  Mr.  Houghton,  Hempshill,  near  Nolting« 
ham :  Royal  Sovereign,  Captain  White,  Britannia,  Queen  Charlotte, 
HeroiiMiy  and  Triomphe  Boyale.  8.  Mr.  Charles  Spencer,  of  Thulston  : 
Charles  X.|  Captain  White,  Unknown,  Queen  Charlotte,  Heroine,  and 
Camillus.  4.  Messrs.  Lakin  and  Son,  Derby :  Sovereign,  Pilot, 
Eelipae,  Princess  Royal,  Lady  Middleton,  and  Aglaia.  5.  Mr. 
Thorniley,  of  Heaton  Norris  :  Charles  X.,  Saiuio,  Incomparable,  Ly- 
Modeir  Noir,  Aglaia,  and  Rose  Lac.  6.  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough: 
Polyphemus,  Hiunlet,  Queen  of  the  North,  Primo  Bien  du  Noir, 
Heroine^  and  Triomphe  Royale.  7.  Mr.  Harpham,  Nottingham: 
Polyphemus,  Captain  White,  seedling  feathered  bybloemen,  Violet 
Bnin,  Oomte  de  Yergennes,  and  Aglaia. 

Singie  Specimens^  in  Classes. — FecUhered  Bizarres :  1.  Royal 
Sovereign,  Mr.  James  Parkins.  2.  Polyphemus,  Mr.  Adams.  3. 
Catafidque,  Mr.  G.  W.  Hardy.  4.  Magnum  Bonum,  Messrs.  Lakin 
and  Son.  6.  Due  de  Savoy,  Mr.  Spencer.  6.  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
Mr.  Orson.  7.  Trafidgar,  Mr.  Hudson.  8.  Ulysses,  Mr.  Edwards. 
9.  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  Mr.  G.  W.  Haidy.  10.  Pompe  Funebre,  Mr. 
Tliomiley.  11.  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  Mr.  G.  W.  Hardy.  12.  Pompe 
Funebre,  Mr.  Thomiley. 

Flamed  Bizarres :  1.  Captain  White,  Mr.  John  Ward.  2.  Pilot, 
Mr.  Adams.  3.  Polyphemus,  Mr.  Houghton.  4.  Lord  Milton,  Mr. 
Hudson.  5.  Strong's  King,  Mr.  Harpham.  6.  Grandeur  Magni- 
fique,  Mr.  Parkinson.  7.  Marshal  Soult,  Mr.  Turner.  8.  Albion, 
Mr.  Edwards.  9.  Optimus,  Mr.  Turner.  10.  Emperor  of  Austria, 
Mr.  Houghton.  11.  Sir  Thomas,  Mr.  Marsden.  12.  Duke  of  Cla- 
rence, Mr.  Battersby. 

Feathered  Byhlamens:  1.  Gibbons's  Seedling,  Mr.  Batteraby.  2. 
Ditto,  Mr.  Thomiley  8.  Black  Baguet,  Mr.  Houghton.  4.  Kos- 
dnsko,  Mr.  G.  W.  Hardy.  5.  Lady  Stanley,  Mr.  Heap.  6.  Chel- 
laston  Seedling,  Mr.  Parkinson.  7.  Lord  Gough,  Mr.  Nunnerley. 
8.  Lord  Denman,  Mr.  Astle.  9.  Seedling,  Mr.  Hudson.  10.  Byzan- 
tium, Mr.  Edwards.  11.  Sancta  Sophia,  Mr.  Harpham.  12.  lAnca- 
shire  Hero,  Mr.  Prescott. 

Homed  BybUxmens:  1.  Queen  Charlotte,  Mr.  Houghton.  2. 
Frineeas  Royal,  Mr.  Allestree.  3.  Primo  Bien  du  Noir,  Mr.  Edwards. 
4.  Lord  Denman,  Mr.  Spencer.  5.  Surpass  le  Grand,  Mr.  P^kinson. 
6.  Madonna,  Mr.  G.  W.  Hardy.  7.  Grand  Turk,  Mr.  Hudson.  8. 
I^rpess  le  Grand,  Mr.  Parkinson.  9.  Incomparable  Grand,  Lakin 
and  Sob.  10.  La  Bien  Amie,  Mr.  Godfrey.  11.  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land. Mr.  Page.     12.  Atlas,  Mr.  Prescot 

Feathered  Bases  i  1.  Aglaia,  Mr.  Haines.  2.  Heroine,  Mr.  G. 
W.  Hardy.  3.  Light  Baguet,  Mr.  Lymbery.  4.  Comte  de  Yer- 
gennes, Mr.  Harphun.  5.  Hero  of  the  Nile,  Mr.  Hudson.  6.  Lady 
Middleton,  Mr.  Wasnidge.  7.  Napoleon,  Rev.  S.  Creswell.  8.  Agnes 
(seedling),  Rev.  S.  Creswell.  9.  Princess  Sophia  (Goldham),  Mr. 
Thomiley.  10.  Anasta^ia,  Mr.  Adams.  11.  Heroine,  Mr.  Hough- 
ton*   12.  Lady  Crewe,  Mr.  Manden. 
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Flamed  Roses :  1 .  Trioinphe  Royale,  Mr.  G.  Small.  2.  Aelaia, 
Mr.  T.  Allestree.  3.  Cuniilla,  Rev.  S.  Creswell.  4.  Lady  Jane  Giej, 
Mr.  Adams.  5.  Seedling  (Camilla),  Mr.  J.  Battenby.  6.  Cataliiui, 
Mr.  Turner.  7.  Lady  Lilford,  Mr.  Nunnerley.  8.  Fanny  Cerito, 
Mr.  Parkinson.  9.  Seedling  (Isis),  Mr.  J.  Hattersby.  10.  Louis 
Quarto,  Mr.  Parkins.  11.  Vesta,  Mr.  Nunnerley.  12.  La  Yan- 
dikken,  Mr.  Lymbery. 

For  the  best  Three  Breeder  Tulips^  one  of  each  Class, — 1.  Mr. 
Marsden,  Derby :  Pilot,  Catherine,  and  Princess  Royal.  2.  Mr.  Adams, 
Derby  :  Polyphemus,  Lady  Stanley,  and  Van  Amburgh.  3.  Mr.  James 
Parkins,  Derby  :  Pilot,  Amelia,  and  Orleans.  4.  Mr.  Astle,  Mel- 
bourne :  Pilot,  Lady  Stanley,  and  Lord  Denman.  5.  Mr.  Heap,  Sand- 
bach  :  Marcus  Manlius,  Zillah,  and  Godet  Parfait 

Single  Specimens,  in   Classes. — Bizarre  Breeders :  1.  Pilot,  Mr. 
Adams.     2.  Gibbons's  No.  2,  Mr.  W.  H.  Hardy.     3.  Polyphemus,' 
Mr.  G.  W.  Hardy.     4.  Sobraon,  Mr.  Battersby.     5.  Hamilton,  Mr. 
Astle.     6.  Merit,  Mr.  James  Parkins.     7.  Cossack,  Mr.  Battersby. 
8.  Seedling,  Mr.  Battersby.     9.  Janus,  Mr.  Nunnerley,  jun. 

Byhlamen  Breeders :  1.  Venus,  Mr.  James  Parkins.  2.  Van  Am- 
burgh, Mr.  Marsden.  3.  Unknown,  Mr.  Adams.  4.  Gibbons's  45, 
Mr.  G.  W.  Hardy.  5.  Annot  Lyle,  Mr.  Marsden.  6.  Miss  Forrest, 
Mr.  Nunnerley,  jun.  7.  Princess  Royal,  Messrs.  Lakin  and  Son. 
8.  Violet  le  Grande,  Mr.  Marsden.  9.  Lord  Denman,  Messrs.  Lakin 
and  Son. 

Rose  Breeders :  1 .  Lady  Stanley,  Mr;  Adams.  2.  Lady  Leicester, 
Mr.  Astle.  3.  Lady  Stanley,  Mr.  Marsden.  4.  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
Mr.  Adams.  5.  Breedon  Gem,  Mr.  Battersby.  6.  Lord  Derby,  Mr. 
Lymbery.  7.  Princ^  Alice,  Mr.  G.  W.  Hardy.  8.  Seedling,  Mr. 
G.  W.  Hardy.     9.  Fanny  Cerito,  Mr.  Parkinson. 

National  Fjloricultural  SociETr,  June  26. — New  Seedlings. 
— First  Class  Certificates  were  given  to  the  following: — 

Pelargonium, —  Optima^  from  E.  Foster,  Esq.  Upper  petals  dark, 
edged  with  fiery  crimson  ;  luwer  petals  deep  rose,  with  a  crimson 
blotch  on  each.  Excellent  form. —  Optima,  Pink,  from  Mr.  Turner. 
Flower  large,  good  round  petal,  smooth  edge,  and  pure  white.  Well 
up,  and  fine  form. 

Certificate  of  Excellence. — Pelargonium  Ariadne,  from  E.  Foster, 
Esq.  Upper  petals  dark,  edg^  with  rose ;  lower  petals  pale  rose,  and 
centre  of  flower  white. — Enchantress,  from  E.  Foster,  Esq.  Upper 
petals  dark,  edged  with  rosy-pink  ;  lower  petals  light,  streaked  with 
pink.  Flower  pure  white  centre. — Rubens,  very  much  like  Optima 
in  colours  and  form,  but  the  blotches,  on  the  lower  petals  are  more 
distinct,  and  renders  it  more  beautiful. 

Fancy  Pelargoniums. — Richard  Cohden,  from  Mr.  Ambrose*  It 
is  very  like  Statuiski  in  form  and  habit,  but  a  lighter  flower,  and  will 
always  be  admired.  It  received  a  Recommendation. — Lady  Emma, 
from  Mr.  Lockner.  White  and  rosy-lilac,  large,  and  produced  in  pro- 
fusion.    Very  pretty.     Received  a  Recommendation. 

Pansies, — Kossuth,  from  Mr.  Rogers,  of  Uttoxeter.  Eye  yellow, 
surrounded  with  blue  rays,  and  ltd  gpround  colour  of  the  richest  black. 
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A  Certificate  of  excellence  was  awarded.  —  Sivandown,  from  Mr. 
Tunier.  It  has  been  preriously  noticed.  A  Certificate  was  awarded. 
— Pandora^  Mr.  Hunt's.  An  excellent  variety. — Hunt's  Rotunda  and 
Tamer's  JBktck  ZHamand  are  defective  in  size. 

Verbena. —  Orlando^  from  Mr.  Smith.  A  blue  lilac,  flowers  of 
medium  size.     A  Certificate  awarded. 

Pelargonium, — Attraction^  from  Mr.  Turner.  A  bright-coloured 
variety ;  likely  to  be  useful  as  a  showy  kind  for  the  market. 

Gloxinia  alba  grandiflora^  from  Mr.  E.  G.  Henderson,  also  G. 
grandiSy  very  fine ;  and  Hschdzea  alba^  a  white  variety. 

Mjb£tino  held  on  July  10. — On  this  occasion  there  was  a  large 
attendance,  and  the  following  flowers  had  awards  : — 

Picotees,  —  Cassandra^  petals  of  good  substance,  but  scolloped, 
which  disfigures  it  so  as  to  be  worthless. — Diademj  a  large  flower, 
heavy  edg^  ;  but  its  bars  and  spots  are  striking  blemishes. 

Pink, —  Titus  J  from  Mr.  Edwards.     A  large  flower,  very  showy. 

Gladiolus  JRosamondiiy  from  Mr.  Staines.  A  brilliant  scarlet,  with 
white  ribs.     Very  pretty. 

Puchsias. — Diamond,  The  sepals  reflex  very  much,  and  fully  ex- 
hibit the  large  corolla.  A  pretty  addition. — L* Elegant,  Tube  and 
sepals  white,  with  deep  pink  corolla.     Not  equal  to  some  others  out. 

Verbena, — NatumaL     Flowers  a  dull  red,  but  a  good  trusser. 

Purple  Rival  was  recommended. 

There  were  a  number  of  other  plants  and  flowers  exhibited;  but  they 
were  not  equal  to  many  others  previously  sold  out. 

Staines  Horticultural  Society.  —  The  recent  exhibition  of 
plants,  &c.,  was  a  considerable  advance  upon  previous  ones,  and  highly 
creditable  to  all  concerned.  The  best-grown  Balsams  we  have  seen  for 
some  years  were  exhibited ;  the  plants  were  robust,  in  fine  bloom, 
about  as  broad  as  high,  aAd  the  varieties  excellent.  The  second-best 
grown  six  were  all  alike  as  to  variety ;  and  it  being  statecl  in  the  schedule 
six  varieties y  plants  of  less  merit  as  to  management  obtained  the  prize. 
Pelargoniums,  Roses,  collections  of  Greenhouse  and  Stove  Plants,  as 
well  as  Florists'  Flowers,  were  of  excellent  character. 

PicoTEE  Seeds. — Having  in  the  year  1847  saved  more  Picotee  seed 
than  I  could  conveniently  sow  the  succeeding  season,  I  tried  the  fol- 
lowing experiments,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  if  I  could  preserve 
its  vitality  for  some  years  : — I  dried  some  river-sand  in  an  oven  ;  when 
cold,  I  mixed  some  of  it  with  the  seed,  and  filled  a  small  phinl  with 
the  mixture,  corking  it  down  tight,  wrapped  it  in  paper,  and  placed  it 
in  a  drawer.  This  season  I  entrusted  it  to  a  friend  to  sow,  and  I  un- 
derstand that  he  has  obtained  a  crop  of  fine  healthy  plants.  I  took  the 
hint  from  having  learned,  some  time  back,  that  earth  raised  many  feet 
from  the  surface,  on  being  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
had  produced  several  plants  of  new  varieties ;  it  therefore  struck  me 
that,  if  I  could  exclude  the  air,  light,  and  moisture  from  the  seed, 
it  might  probably  retain  its  vitality,  and  I  think  the  experiment 
has  verified  the  correctness  of  my  idea. — C.  iV^  R,  {Gardeners* 
Chronicle,) 

Roses. — ^The  following  Roses  were  budded  and  grafted  on  the 
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Manettii  stock,  in  the  summer  of  1850  and  spring  of  1851 :  ^-Standard 
of  Marengo,  twenty  plants,  budded  from  15th  June  1851,  from  a  plant 
that  flowered  in  the  greenhouse.  Not  a  bud  has  failed,  and  the  plants 
are  now  (16ih  July)  two  feet  six  inches  in  height,  and  covered 
with  bloom.  Princess  Clementine,  buds  and  graAs,  three  feet  high ; 
Moss  Lanei,  ditto,  three  feet ;  ditto,  Comtesse  de  Murinais,  four  feet ; 
ditto,  Unique  de  Provence,  two  feet ;  ditto.  White  Bath,  three  feet ; 
ditto,  Crested,  three  feet  to  four  feet ;  G^ant  des  Batailles,  buds  and 
grafts,  eighteen  inches,  and  densely  covered  with  bloom ;  Harnsonii 
and  Persian  Yellow  Briar,  from  three  to  four  feet ;  Bourbon  Dujpetit 
Thouars,  four  feet;  Louis  Bonaparte,  buds  and  grafts,  three  net; 
Julie  Kruduer,  a  dwarfish  grower  at  all  times ;  not  a  plant  failed :  it 
was  grafted  April,  1851,  and  is  now  eighteen  inches  high,  and  covered 
with  bloom,  together  with  many  other  kinds. — Dillistone  and  Co.y 
Sturmer  Nurseries^  ffalstead. 

Artificial  Flowers. — *^  Lucy  ''  may  readily  obtain  instmctions 
in  the  art  of  wax-flower  making,  for  now  there  are  many  teachers ;  but 
the  making  of  the  talc  flowers,  as  shown  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  is, 
we  are  told,  a  secret.  Artificial  flower  making  is  by  no  means  so 
modern  an  art  as  you  seem  to  consider,  for  in  the  Talmud,  or  Gremara, 
is  this  legend  : — '^  As  Solomon  sat  surrounded  by  his  court,  at  the  foot 
of  the  throne  stood  the  inquisitive  Queen  Sheba ;  in  each  hand  she  had 
a  wreath  of  flowers,  the  one  composed  of  natural,  the  other  of  artificial 
flowers.  Art,  in  the  labour  of  the  mimic  wreath,  had  exquisitely  emu- 
lated the  lively  hues  and  the  variegated  beauties  of  nature,  so  that,  at 
the  distance  it  was  held  by  the  queen  for  the  inspection  of  the  king,  it 
was  deemed  impossible  for  him  to  decide,  as  her  question  imported, 
which  leaf  was  the  natural^  and  which  the  artijicial.  The  sagacious 
Solomon  seemed  quite  posed.  Yet  to  be  vanquished,  though  in  a 
trifle,  by  a  trifling  woman,  much  irritated  his  pride  :  the  son  of  David 
— he  who  had  written  treatises  on  the  vegetable  productions,  *  firom  the 
cedar  to  the  hyssop  ' — to  acknowledge  himself  outwitted  by  a  tooman, 
with  shreds  of  paper  and  glazed  paintings  !  The  honour  of  the  mo- 
narch's reputation  for  divine  sagacity  seemed  diminished;  and  the 
whole  Jewish  court  looked  solemn  and  melancholy.  At  length  an 
expedient  presented  itself  to  the  king,  and,  it  must  be  confessed, 
worthy  of  the  great  natural  philosopher.  Observing  a  cluster  of  bees 
hovering  about  a  window,  he  commanded  that  it  should  be  opened ;  it 
was  immediately  opened,  the  bees  rushed  into  the  court,  and  inmae- 
diately  alighted  on  one  of  the  wreaths,  while  not  a  single  one  fixed  on 
the  other.  The  decision  was  not  then  difficult ;  the  learned  rabbins 
shook  their  beards  in  rapture,  and  the  baflSed  Sheba  had  one  more 
reason  to  be  astonished  at  the  wisdom  of  Solomon."  This  would  make 
a  pretty  poetical  tale.  It  would  yield  an  elegant  description  and  a 
pleasing  moral — that  the  bee  only  rests  on  the  natural  beauties,  and 
never  fixes  on  the  painted  flowers,  however  inimitably  the  colours  may 
be  laid  on. — D^IsraeWs  Curiosities  of  Literature. 

Love  op  Flowers. — The  love  of  flowers  seems  a  naturally  implanted 
passion,  without  any  alloy  or  debasing  object  as  a  motive.  The  cottage 
has  lis  Pink,  its  Rose,  its  Polyanthus;  the  villa,  its  Geranium,  its 
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Dahlia,  and  its  Clematis.  We  cherish  them  in  youth,  we  admire  them 
ill  declining  days ;  but  perhaps  it  is  the  early  flowers  of  spring  that 
always  bring  with  them  the  greatest  degree  of  pleasure ;  and' our  affec- 
tions seem  immediately  to  expand  at  the  sight  of  the  first  opening 
blossom  under  the  sunny  wall  or  sheltered  bank,  however  humble  its 
race  may  be.  In  the  long  and  sombre  mouths  of  winter,  our  love  of 
nature,  like  the  buds  of  vegetation,  seems  closed  and  torpid ;  but,  like 
them,  it  unfolds  and  reanimates  with  the  opening  year,  and  we  welcome 
oar  long-lost  associates  with  a  cordiality  that  no  other  season  can  excite, 
as  friends  in  a  foreign  clime.  The  Violet  of  autumn  is  greeted  with 
none  of  the  love]  with  which  we  hail  the  Violet  of  spring ;  it  is  un- 
seasonable ;  perhaps  it  brings  with  it  rather  a  thought  of  melancholy 
than  of  joy ;  we  view  it  with  curiosity,  not  affection ;  and  thus  the  late 
is  not  like  the  early  Hose.  It  is  not  intrinsic  beauty  or  splendour  that 
so  charms  us,  for  the  fair  maids  of  spring  cannot  compete  with  the 
grander  matrons  of  the  advanced  year ;  they  would  be  unheeded, 
perhaps  lost,  in  the  rosy  bowers  of  summer  and  of  autumn  ;  no,  it  is 
our  6i8t  meeting  with  a  long-lost  friend,  the  reviving  glow  of  a  natural 
affection,  that  so  warms  us  at  this  season.  To  maturity  they  g^ve  plea- 
sure, as  a  harbinger  of  the  renewal  of  life,  a  signal  of  awakening  nature, 
or  of  a  higher  promise.  To  youth,  they  are  expanding  beings,  opening 
years,  hilaa*ity  and  joy.  There  is  not  a  prettier  emblem  of  spring  thaita 
an  infant  sporting  in  the  sunny  field,  with  its  osier  basket  wreathed 
with  Butter-cups,  Orchises,  and  Daisies.  With  summer  flowers  we 
seem  to  live  as  with  our  neighbours,  in  harmony  and  good-will ;  but 
spring  flowers  we  cherish  as  private  friendships.  —  Journal  of  a 
Naturalist, 

New  Trees. — It  may  be  interesting  to  the  lovers  of  fine  evergreen 
trees  to  hear  that  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  plauted  the  largest 
saleable  plant  in  England,  of  the  Chilian  Arbor-vitse  (Libocedrus 
Chilensis),  in  the  gardens  here,  to  commemorate  his  first  visit  to 
Shrubland  Park ;  that  this  noble  evergreen  tree  attains  the  height  of 
from  60  to  100  feet  on  the  Andes  of  Chili ;  and  that,  although  it  has 
been  known  to  botanists  for  some  time,  from  the  accounts  of  travellers 
and  dried  specimens,  and  also  with  Libocedrus  tetragona,  as  the  cele- 
brated Alerce  of  Chili,  so  much  valued  for  the  excellence  of  its  timber, 
it  was  only  last  season  that  the  first  seeds  of  it  were  procured  in  quan- 
tity by  Mr.  Low,  nurseryman,  at  Clapton,  near  London — ^the  only 
importer  of  it — and  that  through  the  exertions  of  a  once  Suffolk 
gardener,  Mr.  Thomas  Bridges,  to  whose  memory  Sir  W.  Hooker  dedi- 
cated the  genus  Bridgesia.  It  thus  turns  out,  singularly  enough,  that 
the  first  plant  from  these  seeds  should  be  planted  in  Mr.  Bridges'  native 
county ;  and  that,  too,  by  the  most  distinguished  patron  of  science  in 
this  or  in  any  other  country.  Mr.  Bridges  advises  that  this  splendid  tree 
should  be  planted  over  a  dry  bottom,  and  I  can  vouch  for  that  condition 
having  been  fulfilled  here  to  the  letter.  He  also  advises  that  very 
young  plants  of  it  should  be  slightly  protected  for  the  first  winter  or 
two,  and,  of  course,  we  shall  attend  to  Jiis  instructions.  But  Dr. 
Lindley  and  Sir  W.  Hooker  agree  in  considering  it  as  hardy  as  the 
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Araiicaria  imbricata  from  the  same  country.  Dr.  Lindley,  writing  on 
this  and  the  other  Chilian  Spruce,  Libocednis  tetragona,  says  of  them, 
'^  No  doubt  they  are  among  the  finest  Conifers  in  the  world." 

After  planting  tlie  Chilian  libocedar  under  the  royal  standard, 
which  waved  over  our  heads  from  the  summit  of  the  Albert  Tower,  a 
recent  pile  er^ted  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Barry,  his  Royal  Highness 
opened  a  conversation  on  the  recent  divisions  into  which  the  Conifers 
have  been  arranged  by  Endlicher  and  other  botanists,  and  evinced  such 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  different  sections  as  surprised  even  an  old 
gardener,  to  say  nothing  of  the  workman-like  manner  in  which  he 
handled  the  silver-mounted  spade  in  the  act  of  planting  this  fine  tree,  a 
biography  of  which  had  been  prepared  for  iiis  perusal.  It  turned  out 
that  his  Royal  Highness  had  little  need  of  such  aid  respecting  any  of 
the  recently -introduced  trees  to  this  country.  A  gentleman  present 
having  expressed  a  wish  tliat  his  Royal  Highness  might  live  to  see  the 
tree  he  had  planted  rear  its  head  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  fiag-staff  dose 
by,  he  immediately  instanced,  in  reply,  the  rapid  growth  of  several 
species  of  Cypresses,  and,  among  the  rest,  an  avenue  of  Cypress  near 
the  city  of  Mexico,  where  some  of  the  trees  liave  attained  the  enormous 
height  of  nearly  300  feet.  Altogether  his  Royal  Highness  remarks, 
conversation,  and  questions  about  our  crafl  have  put  some  of  us  here 
to  the  blush ;  and  I  only  vrish  that  I  could  say  or  write  in  the  same 
strain,  so  as  to  induce  our  rising  race  of  gardeners  to  study,  more  than 
tliey  usually  do,  the  geography  of  the  plants  they  cultivate,  and  also 
their  botanical  arrangement,  according  to  the  best  authors.  Depend 
upon  it  a  young  gardener  has  only  put  his  foot  on  the  first  step  of  the 
ladder  when  he  has  received  his  gold  medal  for  a  collection  of  well- 
grown  specimens. — D,  BecUoH.     {Coitage  Gardiener,) 

ViCTOBiA  Houss  FOB  Watsr  Plantb,  in  the  Nursery  of  Messrs. 
Knight  and  Perry,  King's-road,  Chelsea. — This  structure  has  been 
noticed  in  a  former  number ;  and  on  calling  to  see  the  plants  of 
Victoria  reg^a  we  were  much  delighted  with  the  large  handsome  house, 
and  more  so  with  the  plants  growing  and  blooming  so  admirably  in  the 
large  tank.  It  contained  not  only  plants  of  the  Victoria  reg^a,  but 
fine  healthy  specimens  of  the  following : — 

Nympha  rubra, — The  fiowers  are  eight  inches  across,  of  a  rick 
crimson.,  having  a  tinge  of  purple.  The  leaves,  too,  are  very  singu- 
larly dark  coloured.     It  b  exceedingly  handsome,  and  very  showy. 

N.  odorixia, — The  flowers  are  six  inches  across,  white,  with  a  large 
yellow  centre  of  stamens,  and  delightfully  firagrant. 

N.  maxima. — Flowers  six  inches  across,  white,  with  a  centre  of 
yellow  stamens. 

N,  WMcraw/Aa.— Flowers  four  inches  across,  white,  with  a  centre  of 
pale  snlphur  stamens. 

N.  denUtta, — Flowers  eight  inches  across,  white,  with  a  centre  of 
yellow  stamens. 

iV.^ry^rjNini.— Flowers  two  inches  across,  white,  with  yellow  centre. 

These  were  in  perfect  health,  and  blooming  beautifully. 

An  excellent  plant-grower  recently  visited  Messrs.   Knight  and 
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Perry's ;  and  he  observes,  in  a  commanication  sent  to  the  CrordtntNi* 
Chronicle :  On  entering  the  yictoria-hoiue,  and  seeing  the  plant  in 
hloom,— 

*'  I  cannot  help  stating  that  I  felt  rather  disappointed  on  first  seeing 
the  flower  of  the  Victoria,  afler  the  marrellous  display  made  by  ite 
foliage.  Such  a  leaf  seemed  to  promise  much ;  and  measuring  the 
bloon  by  the  proportion  that  Nymphea  flowers  bear  to  their  leaves,  one 
might  have  reasonably  expected  the  Victoria  to  produce  a  flower  ae 
large  as  the  top  of  a  bushel  basket ;  and  if  it  had  been  rich  in  colour^ 
in  iidditflon  to  this  large  slee,  it  would  have  been  still  more  desirable  \ 
howev^)  with  all  its  beauties  and  all  its  shortcomings,  it  is  £ur  indeed ; 
but  its  ^hemeral  life  extends  only  to  a  day ;  the  morrow  dawns  only 
i^pon  its  decline^  its  work  is  finished,  and  the  fiiot-prints  of  decay  are 
stealing  over  its  loveliness.  In  colour,  too^  it  sufiers  by  comparison 
With  aquatics  of  less  pretensions,  for  I  need  only  refer  to  otte  welU 
known  genus,  the  Nymphseas — plants  <^  the  easiest  culture^  where 
there  is  room  and  warmth  aflbrded  them — to  show  that  the  tanks  erected 
for  the  Victoria  may  be  greatly  enriched  by  a  margin  of  Nympheeaa. 
A  squate  ]rard  or  two  of  space  is  all  that  they  require ;  in  fragrance 
they  are  not  to  be  surpassed  ;  in  ookmr,  some  are  of  the  purest  whits^ 
others  are  of  the  foirest  shades  of  blue,  whilst  one  or  two  are  crimson* 

*^  On  vimting  the  new  Victoria-house  at  Messrs.  Knight  and  Perry^ 
the  other  day,  I  was  handsomely  rewarded,  after  the  many  long 
miles  I  had  travelled  to  see  the  <  lions  of  London,'  with  a  sight  of  by 
for  the  loveliest  flower  I  had  ever  set  my  eyes  upon.  It  g^w  in  a 
eomer  of  the  tank,  and  might  be  twenty-five  feet  from  where  I  stood  \ 
it  was  a  Nympheea,  with  a  flower  about  as  long  as  my  hand,  possessing 
the  colour  of  Le  G^ant  des  Batailles  Rose,  and,  like  all  other  plants  or 
flowers  that  grow  upon  the  brink  of  still  water,  or  that  float  upon  its 
bosom,  it  was  reflected  in  the  '  liquid  element,'  and  consequently  counted 
double;  therefore,  if  any  one  is  at  all  disappointed,  as  I  confess  I  was, 
in  the  flower  of  the  Victoria  regie,  let  him  try  a  verge  of  NymphsBas, 
ami  he  will  not  go  unrewarded.  I  would  also  just  hiift  to  the  London 
sight-seer,  tiiat  a  cab-hire  of  half-a-crown  to  Chelsea  will  not  be  thrown 
away  in  a  visit  to  the  nursery  in  question,  where  this  beautiful  plant  is 
in  bloom  ;  and  before  I  take  leave  of  this  subject,  I  would  beg  to 
remark  that,  as  the  Victoria  Lily  has  raised  the  tanks  to  a  dignified 
standing,  as  compared  with  what  they  were,  the  same  dignity  ought  to 
be  obeyed  in  the  plants  that  are  made  to  associate  with  this  queenly 
flower. 

**  The  Nympheas  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  large  tank ;  and 
those  who  can  add  Nelumbiums,  will  find  that  these  three  genera,  well 
grown,  will  form  such  a  selection  as  cannot  be  excelled  by  any  aquatics 
in  cultivation. 

<<  I  was  led  to  this  remark  by  seeing  in  one  place  the  gouty  less  of 
Pootederia  crassipes,  and  the  light  foliage  of  Limaocharis  Humboldtii, 
floating  under  the  heavy  batteries  of  the  Victoria,  which  seemed  readr 
to  swamp  them  with  the  next  leaf  that  it  unfurled." — Alex.  Fbrsyin^ 
St.  Mar^s  Chttrok,  June  26. — [Three  thousuid  five  hundred  pounds 
have  been  voted  by  Ptoliament,  to  be  expended  in  the  erection  of  Ah 
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Aquabiuh  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  where  we  shall  have  water 
plants  in  perfection. — ^Editor.] 

Messrs.  Weeks  and  Co.'s  Ncbseby,  Kino's-boad. — We  recently 
visited  this  nursery,  and  were  informed  that  the  Victoria  regia,  Royid 
Wafer  Lily,  has  been  fully  exposed  in  the  open  pond,  night  and  day, 
for  the  last  three  weeks.  It  is  growing  and  flowering  most  satisfiic- 
torily,  the  total  number  of  blossoms  it  has  produced  being  sixteen. 
The  leaves  are  four  feet  across,  and  perfectly  healthy ;  but  as  vet  they 
have  exhibited  little  inclination  to  form  rims ;  their  whole  surface  pre- 
fers laying  quite  flat  upon  the  water.  A  new  leaf  developes  itself 
about  every  fourth  day,  and  a  flower  every  third  day ;  the  appearance 
of  the  plant  would  indicate  a  likelihood  of  its  blooming  for  some  con- 
siderable time  yet  to  come.  The  water  in  the  basin  is  kept  at  between 
80°  and  90^,  and  the  boiler  from  which  this  heat  is  derived  also  warms 
five  houses  and  two  pits  of  moderate  size.  About  two  dozen  g^ld  fish 
were  introduced  into  the  pond  some  short  time  ago,  and  they  have  since 
multiplied  so  abundantly,  that  the  water  literally  swarms  with  their 
young,  which  all  present  the  fine  colour  of  their  parents.  Indeed  so 
well  do  they  succeed  and  breed  in  the  warm  water,  that  Mr.  Weeks  is 
of  opinion  they  will  ultimately  almost  pay  the  cost  of  heating  it.  We 
need  hardly  mention  that  this  experiment  points  out  another  purpose  to 
which  waste  steam  might  be  employed  both  profitably  and  for  pleasure. 
It  is  the  Thames  water  in  which  the  plant  is  growing  at  Chelsea ;  and 
we  understand  that  it  is  the  intention  at  present  to  widen  the  pond  next 
year,  and  plant  in  it  the  various  other  kinds  of  tender  Water  Lilies. 
It  may  be  worth  notice,  that  the  overflowings  of  this  tank  are  collected 
into  a  cistern,  from  which  tepid  water  can  at  all  times  be  had  for  the 
purpose  of  watering  plants  with. 

IlocKETS. — During  a  trip  in  France  this  month  I  saw  in  a  garden  at 
Fontenay  aux  Roses  seven  different  sorts  of  Rockets,  all  of  them  dis- 
tinct in  habit,  and  very  beautiful,  viz.,  White,  giant,  growing  five  to 
six  feet  high,  with  immense  spikes  of  flowers.  White,  medium  size, 
usually  cultivatkl  in  England,  height  about  two  feet.  White,  dwarf, 
also  wtual  here,  not  more  than  one  foot*  Purple,  about  two  feet  high, 
an  abundant  bloomer,  very  double  and  showy,  the  colour  of  a  dark 
purple  candy  tuft.  Crimson,  two  feet  high,  rich  and  attractive,  but  the 
spikes  not  so  large  as  the  purple.  Rose  or  Peach,  same  as  we  have  in 
our  gardens,  but  grown  finer,  probably  owing  to  the  climate.  Yellow, 
very  double  and  more  compact  in  form,  eighteen  inches :  this  last,  I 
think,  was  not  a  Rocket,  but  a  double-flowering  Erysinum.  I  could 
have  had  slips  of  the  above,  as  the  owner  was  a  market-gardener  ;  but 
my  route  prevented,  as  it  then  lay  into  the  south  of  France. — aS'.  P. 
JRushmere, 

On  the  Mode  of  making  Baskets  fob  Obchideous  Pjlants,  and 
THE  BEST  AVooD  FOB  THAT  PUBP08E. — Blocks  Or  baskets  are  most 
suitable  for  true  air-plants,  such  as  Yandas,  Saccolabiums,  Aerides, 
Angrsecums,  Phalaenopsis,  <Sbc. ;  when  planted  in  baskets  or  on  blocks 
they  send  out  their  roots  much  stronger  into  the  air,  and  suck  up  the 
moisture  ;  whereas,  if  their  roots  are  covered  too  much,  they  are  very 
apt  to  rot.    Various  materials  are  used  for  forming  baskets ;  some  are 
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made  of  copper  wire,  which  is  very  durable,  but  I  prefer  those  made  of 
wood,  though  they  do  not  last  so  long.  They  look  better,  and  are  more 
suitable  for  the  roots  of  the  plants  to  cling  to.  The  best  kind  of  wood 
is  maple,  or  hazel,  and  the  best  baskets  those  of  a  square  shape.  The 
wood  should  be  cut  into  lengths  according  to  the  size  of  basket  required, 
but  do  not  make  them  too  large :  there  are  two  objections  to  this— -one 
is,  that  they  take  up  much  space ;  the  other,  that  the  plants  do  not 
require  much  room.  After  the  wood  is  cut  into  proper  lengths,  the 
pieces  should  be  bored  within  one  inch  from  the  ends,  taking  care  to 
have  all  the  holes  bored  the  same  distance ;  there  should  be  four  lengths 
of  copper  wire,  one  for  each  comer ;  the  wire  should  be  put  through 
each  piece  of  wood,  and  brought  up  to  form  the  handle  for  suspending 
the  plants  firom  the  roofing.  Iron  wire  should  never  be  used  in  making 
baskets,  for  it  is  probably  injurious  to  the  plants.  The  best  kinds  of 
wood  for  blocks  are  acacia,  apple,  pear,  plum,  or  cork,  if  it  can  be 
obtained.  The  wood  should  be  cut  into  lengths,  according  to  the  sizes 
required.  Get  some  nails,  and  drive  one  at  each  end,  with  some  copper 
wire  to  form  the  handle ;  wind  the  wire  round  each  nail,  and  have  the 
handle  about  ten  inches  high.  Small  copper  nails  are  the  best  by 
which  to  fiisten  the  plants  on  the  blocks. —  W,  Williams, 

The  HoaTicuLTU&AL  Society's  Exhibition,  held  at  Chiswick 
July  19th,  1861. — ^The  day  was  excessively  wet,  but  in  defiance  of  the 
pelting  rain  9,350  visitors  attended.  There  was  an  unprecedented 
variety  of  specimens  shown,  but  not  one  too  many ;  the  display  of 
flowers  and  fruits  was  truly  noble,  and  an  inspection  of  the  whole  would 
have  amply  repaid  for  a  journey  from  the  most  remote  parts  of  this 
kingdom.  We  have  not  space  at  present  to  admit  of  more  remarks, 
but  to  give  the  lists  of  the  superb  Carnations  and  Picotees  shown. 
They  were  exhibited  in  pots,  with  cards,  and  with  admirable  effect. 

Amateurs, — Best  Twelve  Varieties  of  Carnations^  in  pots  :  Open 
class:  1st  prize  to  C.  P.  Lochner,  Esq.,  Warwick  House,  Paddington, 
for  Pr^ident,  Ariel,  Sarah  Payne,  Paul  Pry,  Squire  Trow,  Lady  Ely, 
Edgar,  Caliban,  Lord  Bancliffe,  Count  Pauline,  William  the  Fourth, 
and  Prince  Albert;  2nd,  to  J.  W.  Newhall,  Esq.,  Woolwich,  for 
William  the  Fourth,  Mercutio,  Great  Northern,  Twyford's  Perfection, 
Brooks's  Flora's  Garland,  Lord  Rancliffe,  Lydia,  Henry  Eirke  White, 
Rainbow,  Queen  Victoria,  Gameboy,  and  President ;  3rd,  Mr.  Nor- 
man, Woolwich,  for  Holliday's  Thomas  Hewlett,  Willmer's  Middlesex 
Hero,  May's  Duncan,  Brook's  Flora's  Garland,  Count  Pauline,  Queen 
Victoria,  Prince  Albert,  Beauty  of  Woodhouse,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
Queen  Victoria,  Willmer's  Telemachus,  and  Lord  Bancliffe.  Extra 
prize  to  Mr.  Bragg,  Slough,  for  Queen  Victoria,  Squire  _Trow,  True 
Briton,  Earl  Grey,  Sarah  Payne,  Brook's  Flora's  Garland,  Earl 
Spencer,  Duncan,  Count  Pauline,  Hotspur,  Prince  de  Nassau,  and 
Prince  of  Wales.  Extra  prize  to  Mr.  Willmer,  for  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, Kay's  Majestic,  Duke  of  York,  Earl  Spencer,  Hero  of  Middlesex, 
Squire  Trow,  Holmes's  Count  Pauline,  Hal&cre's  No.  32,  Lord  Mor- 
peth, Willmer's  Conquering  Hero,  Willmer's  Defiance,  and  Willmer's 
Endymion. 

Picotees  in  pots.^^Ut  prize  to  C.  P.  Lochner,  Esq.,  for  Isabella, 
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Rosalind,  Lady  Harriet  More,  Lord  Nelson,  Venus,  Leader,  Portia, 
Amethyst,  Ann  Page,  Lady  Dacre,  Mrs.  Barnard,  and  Regina; 
2nd,  to  J.  W.  Newhall,  Esq.,  for  Lady  Alice  Peel,  Dodwell*8  Alfred, 
Isabella,  Lord  Nelson,  Miss  Rosa,  Gem,  Mrs.  Bevan,  Mrs.  Norman, 
Venus,  Proconsul,  Leader,  and  Jessica;  3rd,  to  Mr.  Norman,  far 
Queen  Victoria,  Dodwell's  Alfred,  Cox's  Regina,  Robinson's  Elizabeth, 
Mrs.  Norman,  Headley's  Venus,  Leader,  Garrett's  King,  Mrs.  Bar- 
nard, Marris's  Prince  of  Wales,  Norman's  James  IL,  and  Normaa'a 
Lord  Nelson.  Extra  prize  to  Mr.  Bragg,  for  L'Elegant,  Mrs.  Nor- 
man, Mrs.  Bevan,  Leader,  Mrs.  Buckknd,  Lord  Nelson,  Regioa, 
Enchantress,  Amethyst,  Lady  Chesterfield,  and  two  others.  Extra 
prize  to  Mr.  Willmer,  for  Prince  Albert,  Giddin's  Teajser,  L'Elegant, 
Emperor  Bony,  Miss  Browning,  Masterpiece,  Leader,  Lady  Smith, 
Wilimer's  270,  May's  Sebastian,  Willmer's  Prince  Royal,  and 
Ophelia. 

Yellow  Picotees  in  pots,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Norman  : — Charles  X., 
Romulus,  Queen  Victoria,  Hoyle's  Mount  Etna,  May's  Fairy,  and  Bar- 
raud's  Euphemia.  By  Mr.  Willmer,  collection  of  Yellow  Picotees, 
cut  blooms,  20  varieties,  as  follows :  Topaz,  Fairy,  Countess  of  Aah- 
burnham,  George  III.,  Queen  Victoria,  Willmer's  Groldftnder, 
Charles  X.,  La  Petit  Thomas,  May's  Malvolio,  Willmer's  Goldfinder, 
Willmer's  Romulus,  Willmer's  No.  318,  La  Petit  Reine,  L'Empereur, 
AVillmer's  Queen,  Willmer's  No.  282,  Braggs's  Princess  Alice,  Queen, 
La  Sapene,  Prince  Albert,  William  Catleugh. 

Watering  Plants  in  pots. — Simple  as  thb  seems,  nothing  in  the 
culture  of  such  plants  is  more  important  or  requires  so  judicious  manage- 
ment and  experience  than  watering  a  plant  when  it  wants  it,  and  passing 
over  it  when  it  does  not  require  it.  The  rule  has  often  been  given 
and  explained,  '<  water  a  plant  thoroughly  when  it  needs  it ;"  that  is, 
let  the  moisture  reach  every  fibrous  root,  then  wait  patiently  till  your 
services  are  again  necessary,  and  give  a  similar  supply.  Where  the 
soil  is  fine  and  the  roots  are  delicate  fibrous  ones,  always  use  a  fine 
rose,  or  a  smalUsized  spout,  that  allows  the  water  to  pass  away  gently, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  surface  being  torn  up.  The  finer  the  soil  and  the 
finer  the  fibrous  roots,  the  more  indispensible  is  this  attention  requisite. 
For  larger  strong  kinds  of  plants,  which  have  stronger  roots,  a  coarser 
soil  should  be  given,  and  in  such  cases  a  coarser  rose  to  the  watering 
can  be  used,  or  the  water  may  be  poured  out  of  the  spout  without 
rose ;  but  to  prevent  the  soil  being  broken  up  and  hollows  be  made  at 
the  surface,  a  small  piece  of  tile  or  an  oyster  shell  may  be  placed,  upon 
which  the  water  may  be  poured,  and  from  which  it  will  properly  spiead 
equally  over  the  soil. — A  Practical  Plant  Grower. 
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['HIS  nmnth  is  the  besi  time  for  jirupagating  plants  for  J^ 
iLirEiititr  (lilt  into  beds  next  year;  tliey  get  well  * 
rooted.  Mid,  haTiog  the  leads  stopped,  are  bushy  plants  by  winter 
setting  in,  and  are  well  prepared  to  stand  the  effects  of  winter  without 
injury  ;  but  before  it  is  proceeded  with  to  any  material  extent,  it  is 
ix  well  that  a  proper  arran^menl  should  be  made  as  to  what  nomber 
of  plwts  are  recjuired  in  another  season,  E^iamine  the  effects  of 
colours  ;  investigate  their  combinations  and  contrasts,  so  as  to  improve 
and  vary  the  amuigemcnt  another  season.  To  keep  up  the  Interest  of 
■  garden,  especially  if  planted  on  tlie  grouping  system,  requires  some 
confflderable skill  and  fbrethoug^ht,  to  vary  the  scene  in  each  succeeding 
year,  so  as  to  prevent  the  arrangement  becoming  monotonous.  Thus 
if  warm  colours  prevail  to  any  material  extent  this  season,  it  would  be 
as  well  to  introduce  a  majority  of  cold  colours  next  season,  and  to  edge 
each  bed  of  the  latter  with  its  complimentary  warm  colour.  Indeed, 
the  system  of  edging  beds  with  contrasting  colours  imparts  a  liiglily 
intereating  feature,  especially  to  such  as  may  be  dUtributed  over  the 
hwn  without  any  methodical  arrangements. 

FuoRiSTs'  Flowbbs. — Auricuiat,  or  Polt/anlkus :  seedlings  that 
have  hitherto  been  kept  in  pans  or  boxes  may  now  be  potted  singl/  in 
small  pots ;  such  as  were  potted  earlier  will,  perhaps,  require  shifting 
into  a  larger  size.  Flanls  which  were  potted  in  May  should  have  the 
Mr&ce-soil  stirred  occasionally.  Carnations  and  Picotees :  the  prin- 
cipal  operation  this  month  will  be  the  layering,  which  should  be  pro- 
ceeded with,  and  completed  as  soon  as  possible.  Water  over  head 
with  a  fine  rosed  pot  as  often  as  necessary.  PiTika :  some  florists  layer 
the  strongest  shoots,  and  pipe  the  second  crop  of  weaker  ones,  con- 
teading  that  these  last  root  much  more  freely.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
whether  pipings  or  layers,  those  Intended  fbr  next  year's  blooming  are 
better  planted  out  now,  or  at  least  as  soon  as  they  are  fairly  rooted. 
The  beds  should  be  made  of  well-decomposed  dung,  sound  loam,  and 
laf-Boil,  equal  parts ;  in  fact,  they  ought  to  be  rich,  as  there  is  little 
dimger  of  the  Pink  discolouring.  The  reason  why  we  prefer  planting 
at  this  time  it  that  the  plants  get  well  established,  stand  the  winter 
better,  and  lace  much  more  correctly  than  when  the  planting  season  is 
deferred.  The  surplus  stock  may  be  put  out  on  store  beds.  A  second 
crop  of  pipings  may  be  put  in,  wWe  it  is  desirous  to  increase  the 
stoct,  Cinerariat ;  as  the  plants  which  have  been  turned  out  into  the 
open  berder  throw  up  suckers,  they  should  be  carefully  removed, 
potted  Into  small  pots,  and  placed  in  a  cool  shady  frame  until  sufR- 
ciently  established.     Sow  seed  in  a  light  rich  sml,  and  pot  off  the  plants 
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as  soon  as  they  have  attained  Fuffioiept  size.     Dahlias :  continued  care 
will  be  necessary  in  thinning  out  laterals  as  they  appear,  and  securing 
such  as  are  left  against  being  broken  by  wind.     Lighten  up  the  soil 
around  the  plants  with  a  fork,  carefully  avoiding  injury  to  the  young- 
fibres.     Towards  [tlie  middle  of  the  month  add  a  layer,  -one  or  two 
inches  deep,  of  cow-dung  around  the  plants;  avoiding  such  application  9 
however,  to  all  tliose  witli  large  or  coarse  flowers.     Tulips :  off-sets 
should  be  planted  towards  the  end  of  the  month.     The  bed  should, 
therefore,  be  prepared,  and  consist  of  river-sand  and  fresh  loam  in  equal 
portions ;  plant  the  young  bulbs  from  two  to  three  inches  deep,  and  let 
the  surface  of  the  bed  gently  slope  from  the  middle.     Hollyhocks: 
where  increase  is  desired,  as  soon  as  the  flowers  fade,  the  stems  should 
be  cut  down,  and  the  surrounding  surface  of  the  soil  stirred  up,  adding 
thereon  a  little  well-decayed  manure  ;  this  will  induce  them  to  shoot 
up  vigorously,  and  afford  a  numerous  division ;  or  they  may  be  in- 
creased by  cuttings.     See  articles  in  last  volume.     Pelargoniums :  if 
the  plants  cut  down  last  month  are  not  already  potted,  they  should  be 
done  at  once  ;  some  of  the  cuttings,  too,  which  were  potted  early,  may 
require  another  shifl.     Seed  should  be  sown  in  pots  of  light  rich  soil. 
JRose  budding  should  be  completed  as  early  as  possible.     JRansies: 
continue  to  propagate,  and  save  seed  from  the  best  varieties.     Chry- 
santhemums should  be  re-potted  into  larger  pots  for  blooming,  using  a 
rich  soil,  and  giving  an  abundant  supply  of  water. 

IN  THi:  GBEENHOUSE,  COLD  FBAME,  4bC, 

Light  is  now  more  than  usually  important  to  elaborate  and  con- 
solidate the  juices  before  the  winter  arrives ;  for  unless  every  means  is 
taken  to  accomplish  this,  we  may  expect  sad  failures  during  the  next 
wifiter  among  our  tender  and  more  valuable  exotics.  To  protect  them 
from  rain,  and  to  expose  them  to  light,  should  now  more  than  ever  be 
our  earnest  study,  in  regard  to  choice  specimens,  especially  those  which 
have  been  recently  shifted,  and  which  are  in  vigorous  growth.  Almost 
all  the  soft- wooded  stove-plants  that  can  be  grown  into  large  specimens 
by  one  or  two  seasons*  growth,  like  Pelargoniums,  may  be  conveniently 
treated  like  that  popular  tribe;  cut  them  back  after  they  are  done 
flowering ;  keep  them  dry  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  then  shake  them 
out  of  the  mould  ;  shorten  their  large  roots,  and  pot  them  in  light  rich 
compost  in  a  small  pot,  as  their  roots  can  be  got  into.  Where  a  large 
conservatory  is  to  be  kept  gay  all  the  year  round,  this  class  of  stove- 
plants  is  by  far  the  most  useful  to  cultivate,  as  you  can  always  winter 
them  in  little  room ;  whereas  fine  woody  plants  will  soon  get  too  large, 
and  take  some  years  before  they  are  fit  to  appear  in  a  good  conserva- 
tory. Another  great  advantage  is,  that  as  soon  as  you  get  these  plants 
established  in  the  new  pots,  they  will  only  require  to  be  kept  in  that 
condition  through  the  winter,  and  therefore  will  not  require  more  than 
50'  of  heat  for  three  or  four  months. 

Greenhouses  and  frames,  while  they  remain  empty,  should  be 
thoroughly  cleansed,  repaired,  whitewashed,  and  painted.  Cleanliness 
is  not  only  essential  to  their  appearance  and  preservation,  but  to  keep 
the  plants  in  a  healthy  condition. 


1.  BERBERis  DARwmrr, 


THIS  rery  handsonie  Everorebh  Berbebsv  has  been  introduced 
into  this  county  by  Messrs.  Veitch.  Tlieir  collector,  Mr.  Lobb, 
found  it  in  South  Chili.  It  was  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Darwin,  and 
subsequently  by  Mr.  Bridges,  Mr.  Lobb,  and  others.  It  forms  a  buski/ 
ihrvb,  growing  from  three  to  five  feet  high,  and  proves  to  be  quite 
hardy.  It  is  a  free-growing  plant,  and  flourishes  out-doors  in  Messra. 
Veitch's  nutsery.  The  leaves  are  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long, 
of  a  dark  gloBsy  green,  and  produced  copiously.  The  racemes  of 
flowers  are  Dome  in  abundance,  and  their  footstalks  are  beautifully 
tinged  with  red,  which  contrast  very  prettily  with  the  blossoms.  It  b 
considered  to  be  the  best  hardy  evergreen  shrub  which  has  been 
imparted  into  this  country  for  many  years.  It  merits  a  place  in  every 
shrubbery.  We  are  informed  it  succeeds  well  in  a  greenhouse,  and 
blooms  most  charmingly  in  poU  in  spring.  We  saw  a  fine  plant  of  it 
in  a  pot,  recently  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Veilch,  which  was  in  profuse 
bloom. 

2.  ESCALLONIA  MACRANTHA. 
A  handsome  habdx  everqkeen  bushy  burue,  growing  from  four 
to  six  feet  high.  It  was  introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch  from  Chili. 
When  out  of  bloom  it  resembles  a  smallish -leaved  Arbutus.  It  grows 
freely  either  as  a  bush  or  trained  against  a  wall,  blooming  from  May 
to  the  end  of  summer,  and  does  best  in  dry  situations.  It  is  a  valuable 
acijtusition,  and  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection  of  hardy  shrubs. 
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HoBSB  CHEeTK0T. — ^Tlus  hatidsome  variety  is  but  little  known.    lit  ia 
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very  ornamental,  vigorous  as  a  common  sort.  The  panicle  of  flowers  is 
equally  so,  and  they  are  as  double  as  those  of  the  best  Hyacinths,  of  a  pale 
blush,  with  a  deeper-coloured  centre.  It  well  merits  a  place  wherever 
it  can  be  admitted.     Plants  have  been  imported  from  the  Continent. 

Allamandaneriifolia.  Oleander-leaved. — Messrs.  Lucombe 
and  Pi  nee  obtained  this  magnificent  species  from  the  Continent.  It 
forms  a  handsome  erect  evergreen  shrub,  and  the  original  plant  is  now 
but  three  feet  high.  It  commenced  blooming  when  but  half  this 
height,  and  the  first  panicle  or  cluster  of  flowers  consisted  of  thirty 
blossoms.  The  panicles  are  terminal.  It  blooms  freely  when  treated 
at  a  pot  plant,  and  trained  round  a  framework.  A  mixture  of  light 
loam  and  leaf-mould,  with  a  good  drainage,  suits  it,  and,  when  grow- 
ing, it  requires  a  liberal  supply  of  water.  It  grows  and  blooms  freely. 
The  flower  is  between  funnel  and  bell  shape,  the  tube  being  wide,  an 
inch  long,  and  the  expanded  five-parted  limb  is  nearly  three  inches 
across,  of  a  deep  golden-yellow,  elegantly  streaked  with  orange.  It  is 
one  of  the  finest  hot-house  plants,  taking  up  little  room,  and  producing 
an  elegant  display.  It  ought  to  be  in  every  stove,  and  it  probably 
would  succeed  well  in  a  warmish  greenhouse.  (Figured  in  Bot,  Mag., 
4594.) 

Arbutus  mollis.  Soft-leaved. — A  handsome  evergreen  shrub, 
or  perhaps  tree^  a  native  of  Mexico,  w^hich  flourishes  in  a  warm  green- 
house, but  is  tolerably  hardy.  The  leaves  are  leathery,  of  the  form  of 
our  old  Arbutus  of  the  shrubbery.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  a  ter- 
minal panicle,  each  branching  raceme  of  blossoms  being  about  three 
inches  long,  and  each  raceme  bearing  from  fifteen  to  twenty  blossoms. 
£acii  blossom  is  about  the  size  and  form  of  the  common  Arbutus,  white 
or  greenish-rose  colour.  A  very  neat  shrub,  well  deserving  to  be  in 
our  collections.  Mr.  Van  Houtce  sent  the  plant  into  this  country,  and 
no  doubt  can  supply  it.     (Figured  in  Bot.  Mag.,  4595.) 

Berberis  umbellata.  (Synonyme,  B.  gracilis;  B.  angulo?a.) — 
This  very  pretty  hardy  species  of  Berberry  forms  a  bush  about  fou&feet 
high.  It  is  an  evergreen,  whose  leaves  are  about  half  an  inch  broad 
and  two  inches  long,  borne  in  clusters  of  five  or  six  together.  The 
flowers  are  yellow,  produced  in  drooping  racemes,  each  having  about 
twelve  blossoms.  It  is  a  good  plant  for  the  back  of  a  rock  work  or 
bank.  When  done  blooming,  its  profusion  of  purple  berries  render  it 
a  pretty  object  for  a  long  period.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Himalayan 
Mountains ;  well  deserving  a  place  in  the  shrubbery, 

Cathcartia  villosa. — In  the  recent  travels  of  Dr.  Hooker  he 
found  this  handsome  plant  in  Sikkim-Himalaya,  and  named  it,  in  com- 
pliment to  J.  F.  Cathcart,  Esq.,  late  Judge  of  Tirrhoot,  who  devoted 
his  time  to  the  illustration  of  the  botany  of  that  neighbourhood,  and 
superintended  the  execution,  by  native  artists,  of  upwards  of  seven  hun- 
dred folio  coloured  plates  of  Himalayan  plants.  The  present  plant  is 
of  the  Poppy  tribe.  It  is  a  perennial  rooted  plant,  and  has  bloomed 
in  an  airy  frame,  in  pots,  in  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew.  The  flower- 
stem  is  nearly  eighteen  inches  high.  Each  flower  is  about  two  inches 
across,  of  a  rich  yellow  colour,  its  numerous  brown  anthers  contrasting 
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with  the  petals  has  a  very  interesting  and  beautiful  appearance.  The 
leaves  are  vine-shaped,  three  inches  across.  (Figured  in  BoL  Mag,^ 
4596.) 

Ci^EMATis  AZUREA  GiGANTEA  LuLONi. — This  Variety  was  exhibited 
at  the  floral  exhibition  held  at  Bordeaux.  It  is  an  hybrid,  raised  bj 
M.  Lulon,  gardener  at  Liboume.  It  is  mtich  superior  to  any  other 
Clematis,  both  in  its  size  and  blue  colour.  A  silver  medal  was  awarded 
to  M.  Lulon. 

Deutzia  gracilis. — A  native  of  Japan,  but  quite  as  hardy  as  D. 
scabra.  It  forms  a  shrub  in  its  native  country,  six  to  eight  feet  high. 
It  blooms  very  profusely.  The  plants  which  are  in  the  nurseries  of 
this  country  are  but  about  two  feet  high,  and  even  such  bloom  freely. 
The  flowers  are  borne  in  terminal  panicles  along  the  sides  of  the 
branches.  Each  blossom  is  half  an  inch  across,  and  about  twenty  of 
them  in  each  panicle,  and  of  a  pure  white.  It  is  a  charming  deciduous 
shrub,  and  merits  a  place  in  every  shrubbery.  (Figured  in  Magazine 
of  Botany,) 

Labichea  diversifolia. — This  very  pretty  greenhouse  shrubby 
plant  is  from  the  Swan  River  colony,  where  it  was  found  by  Preiss  in 
rocky  places  near  the  Canning  River,  in  the  Darling  range,  on  the 
west  side  of  JNew  Holland.  Mr.  Glendinning,  nurseryman,  of  Turn- 
ham  Green,  had  a  plant  in  bloom  last  spring.  The  leaves  are  narrow, 
an  inch  long,  sharp  pointed,  and  the  plant  has  a  very  neat  appearance. 
The  flowers  belong  to  the  Pea  tribe,  and  in  form  like  those  of  the 
yellow-flowered  Cassia,  Each  blossom  is  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  across,  of  a  rich  bright  yellow  colour,  and  red  anthers,  which  pro* 
duce  a  pretty  contrast.  The  plant  blooms  very  freely 9  and  the  bios* 
soms  are  produced  on  the  side  shoots,  from  four  to  six  on  each  raceme. 
It  is  very  pretty,  and  well  merits  a  place  in  the  greenhouse.  (Figured 
in  PaxtorCs  Flower  Garden,) 

Leucothoe  nerifolia.  Oleander-leaved.  (Synonyme,  An- 
dromeda neriifolia;  A.  crassifolia.) — It  was  first  found  in  tropical 
Brazil  by  Sellow,  and  afterwards  by  Mr.  Gardner.  It  is  a  moderate- 
sized  shrub,  with  leathery,  oblong,  evergreen  leaves,  about  three  inches 
long.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  racemes,  each  proceeding  from  the 
axil  of  the  leaf,  and  having  about  twelve  blossoms.  The  flowers  are 
very  fleshy,  and  nearly  oval  shaped,  like  some  of  the  Ericas  or  Andro- 
medas  in  form,  of  a  rich  scarlet,  with  a  white  limb.  The  stems  of  the 
raceme  and  flower-stalk  are  of  a  red  colour.  The  entire  plant  is  ex- 
ceedingly neat,  pretty,  and  showy.  The  genus  in  appearance  is  much 
like  the  Andromedas,  and  thrives  in  light  peat  soil,  well  drained.  The 
present  species  should  be  placed  in  a  cool  shady  house,  or  pit,  especially 
during  summer,  for  when  exposed  to  full  sun  the  plant  is  injured.  It 
is  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Cunningham  at  Comeley  Bank,  Elinburgh, 
and  it  merits  a  place  in  every  greenhouse  or  pit- frame.  (Figured  in 
Bot.  Mag,,  4593.) 

Pelargonium  Conderti. — A  variety,  having  double  flowers,  was 
presented  at  the  floral  exhibition  recently  held  at  Bordeaux,  in  France; 
they  are  of  a  pretty  delicate  rose  colour,  not  having  any  blotch. 

t2 
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Messrs.  Lawson,  of  Edinburgh,  exhibited  at  the  recent  Caledonian 
Horticultural  show  a  double/lowered  Pelargonium,  and  a  variety  of 
Erica  Witmoreana  having  double  flowers. 

Fbimula  Sikkimensis. — Dr.  Hooker  sent  seeds  of  this  Primrose  to 
the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew,  where  the  plant  bloomed  the  last  spring. 
It  is  stated  to  be  the  pride  of  all  the  Alpine  Primulas,  inhabits  wet 
boggy  places,  at  elevations  from  twelve  to  seventeen  thousand  feet, 
covering  acres  with  a  yellow  carpet  in  May  and  June.  The  flower 
stem  rises  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  erect,  bearing  an  umbel  of  golden- 
yellow  flowers,  about  seven  blossoms  in  each.  The  flower  is  about  an 
inch  across.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  tallest  Primrose  in  cultivation. 
(Figured  in  Bot.  Mag.,  4597.) 

SiPHOCAMPYLUS  AM^NUS. — From  South  America,  and  which  is  cul- 
tivated by  M.  Van  Houtte.  The  plant  is  half-shrubby  branching, 
having  dark  green  leaves  of  the  medium  size.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  long  terminal  racemes,  similar  to  the  smaller-growing  Lobelias, 
of  a  pretty  orange-red  colour,  and  the  anthers  form  a  yellow  centre. 
Each  blossom  is  about  an  inch  long,  and  the  flve-parted  end  is,  when 
expanded,  about  the  same  across.  It  is  a  very  singular  and  handsome 
species,  well  deserving  a  place  in  the  stove. 

Spirea  Douglassi. — Douglas  discovered  this  fine  species  in  North 
America,  on  the  plains  of  Oregon.  It  is  a  charming  hardy  shrub  of 
moderate  growth,  and  a  very  free  bloomer.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  a  dense,  terminal  panicle,  from  four  to  six  inches  long,  of  a  deep 
rose  colour.  The  termination  of  the  head  of  flowers  is  not  in  a  narrow 
point,  but  has  a  round  end.  It  is  a  very  handsome  shrub,  and  deserves 
a  place  in  every  shrubbery. 

Thyrsacanthus  lilacinus.  (Synonyme,  Justicia  lilacina.) — A 
stove  shrub,  from  South  America,  which  grows  freely,  blooms  pro- 
fusely and  very  ornamental  throughout  winter.  (Figured  in  PaxtorCs 
Flower  Garden,) 

Trichopilia  coccinea.  (Synonyme,  T.  marginata.)*— A  beautiful 
stove  Orchideous  Epiphyte,  from  Central  America.  Sepals  and  petals 
narrow,  nearly  four  inches  long,  buff*  tinged  with  red.  The  large  wide 
tube  of  the  labellum  is  white  outside,  and  a  rich  deep  carmine  inside. 
Each  blossom  is  about  seven  inches  across.  It  has  recently  bloomed 
in  the  stove  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  garden  at  Chiswick.  (Figured 
in  Paxton^s  Flower  Garden.) 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  PELARGONIUM. 
(  Continued  from  page  201.) 

BY  ORION. 

There  appears  to  have  been  a  very  dull  season  following  the  brilliant 
one  (1840),  lately  described,  for  very  few  novelties  appeared  during 
the  year  1841,  and  nothing  of  first-rate  or  lasting  character.  Mr. 
Foster's  Life  Guarpsman  was,  perhaps,  the  principal,  and  though 
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much  cracked-up  at  the  time,  yet  was  by  no  means  one  of  the  best  of 
this  gentleman's  flowers.  Hb  Beauty  was  a  great  novelty,  being  one 
of  the  first  flowers  having  deep  veins  (with  occasionally  a  blotch)  on 
all  the  lower  petals.  These  flowers  have  always  been  more  or  less 
popular,  and,  with  Occellatum  of  the  present  day,  has  nearly  attained 
perfection.  The  same  raiser's  Ktmfh  was  a  flower  remarkable  for  the 
purity  of  the  throat,  a  quality  which  had  hitherto  been  rare.  Ruby,  a 
very  dark  flower,  a  great  improvement  on  Jewess,  and  Prince 
Albert,  complete  the  list.  All  the  above  of  Mr.  Foster's  were  sent 
out  at  two  guineas,  except  Nymph,  which  was  priced  at  three  guineas. 
Mr.  Garth's  flowers  were  Bridesmaid,  Britannia,  Comte  de  Paris, 
a  very  high-coloured  orange  flower,  Corona,  and  Duenna,  which  were 
all  advertised  at  two  guineas.  A  few  other  flowers  of  this  year  do  not 
call  for  any  attention,  and  are  only  mentioned  to  render  the  list  com- 
plete ;  among  them  were  Gaines's  Incomparable,  Lit^e  Wonder, 
and  Prince  Albert;  two  raised  by  Catleugh,  and  named  Lord 
Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress  ;  Mabel,  Cressida,  Arabella,  and 
Gem  of  the  West,  raised  by  a  Mr.  Nairn,  which  was  a  model  as 
regards  form,  though  the  colours  were  not  striking.  The  whole  of 
these  were  also  advertised  at  two  guineas ;  but,  as  stated  before,  the 
season  was  productive  of  little  improvement  as  compared  with  the  great 
step  in  advance  attained  during  the  year  1840.  About  this  time  the 
system  of  exhibiting  seedlings  for  prizes  came  into  vogue.  Of  the 
varieties  sent  out  in  1841,  only  four  obtained  any  reward  at  the  show 
of  1840,  which  were  Nymph,  Beauty,  Comte  de  Paris,  and  Brides* 
maid  :  so  that  this  would  afford  a  good  proof  that  the  year  1840  saw 
but  little  improvement  or  novelty.  As  stated  in  the  last  article,  the 
brilliant  success  attending  the  season  of  1840  caused  many  exhibitors 
and  seedling  raisers  to  redouble  their  exertions ;  and  accordingly  we 
find  that  in  the  season  1 842,  now  about  to  be  described,  an  immense 
number  of  novelties  snd  good  flowers  made  their  first  appearance,  seven' 
of  which  were  rewarded  as  seedlings  the  previous  year.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished by  an  (*)  prefixed  to  their  names,  as  will  be  the  case  with  all 
varieties  (hereafter  named)  which  have  been  rewarded  at  any  of  the 
London  exhibitions.  *  Rising  Sun  (Gaines)  was  the  most  celebrated 
flower  of  the  year,  and  was  priced  at  five  guineas ;  it  was  of  the  form 
of  the  same  raiser's  King,  and  much  in  the  same  way,  but  of  a  bright 
light  orange-scarlet  colour.  The  same  grower  also  raised  and  sent  out 
Amaranth  and  ♦Captivation  at  two  guineas ;  and  Duchess  of 
Kent  and  ♦Caroline  at  three  guineas.  Mr.  Foster's  flowers  were 
♦Prince  of  Waterloo,  a  striking  high-coloured  flower,  sent  out  at 
two  guineas ;  Jessie,  at  three  guineas ;  Amulet,  a  small  but  very 
bright  flower,  one  guinea;  Augusta,  two  guineas;  Bertha,  which 
was,  perhaps,  an  improvement  on  the  same  raiser's  Nymph,  one  guinea; 
CoMus,  in  the  way  of  Beauty,  but  darker,  two  guineas ;  Gipsey,  two 
guineas ;  Jew,  Rhoda,  and  Selina,  thirty  shillings  each ;  also  Medora, 
two  guineas :  this  last  variety  was  very  novel  in  colour,  and  was  the 
forerunner  of  many  others  in  the  same  style,  as,  for  instance,  LeonorAi 
Cleopatra,  and  others.  Mr.  Garth's  flowers  were  Queen  of  Fairie8| 
at  three  guineas ;  Queen  of  Beauties,  Douglas,  Evadns,  EyeltNi 
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FiiASH  (figured  in  the  Cabinet  at  the  time),  Jubilee,  Tournament, 
Wonder,  and  Witch,  all  at  two  guineas ;  the  last  named  was  an 
acquisition,  a  white  with  deep  plum-coloured  spots,  and  veined,  the 
beginning  of  a  class  fwia  very  much  improved,  and  at  present  repre- 
sented by  Virgin  Queen,  Village  Maid,  &c.  Three  other  splendid 
and  first-rate  varieties  also  appeared,  viz.,  Camilla,  a  very  useful 
white ;  Fair  Maid  op  Devon,  a  showy  pink ;  and  Glory  of  Jekset, 
all  priced  at  three  guineas.  Mr.  Lumsden  also  had  his  Madeline,  a 
very  free  bloominsc  crimson  variety,  nmch  grown  even  now,  and 
Cerito,  each  priced  at  two  guineas.  Kinghorn's  Grand  Monarch 
was  also  sent  out  at  this  time  at  two  guineas,  and  was  a  good  selling 
flower ;  Lady  Cotton  Siiepfard,  one  guinea ;  Priory  Kino,  two 
guineas  ;  and  Vanguard,  three  guineas,  must  suffice  to  complete  this 
already  extended  list  for  this  year. 

From  the  above  brief  summary  it  will  be  seen  that  another  great 
step  was  made  in  the  onward  movement,  and  served  in  some  respect  to 
compensate  for  the  slow  progress  of  the  preceding  season.  Four  only 
of  them  are  marked  as  having  prizes,  the  other  three  not  being  sent  out 
until  the  following  year.  The  grand  improvement  aimed  at  about  this 
time,  and  with  good  success,  was  to  produce  stiff  Jiowers^  which  did 
not  curve  back;  and  many  of  the  varieties  named  above  far  exceeded 
all  that  had  been  produced  before  in  this  highly  necessary  quality.  The 
year  1843  must  be  reserved  for  the  next  number. 


CULTIVATION  OF  ACACIAS. 

BT  HOBTULANUS,  OF  KEW,  8UBBET. 

It  has  been  with  pleasure  I  have  noticed  in  the  last  three  volumes  of 
your  Magazine  numerous  descriptive  particulars  of  the  lovely  family  of 
Acacias  which  are  in  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew,  and  which,  during 
the  blooming  season,  are  not  only  beautifully  gay  with  their  profiision  of 
yellow  flowers  of  various  hues,  but  the  very  large  greenhouse  is  filled 
with  a  delightful  perfume.  The  far  greater  number  of  them  bloom 
from  February  to  June ;  but  there  are  a  few  which  bloom  from  July 
to  February. 

The  plants  are  interestingly  pretty  even  when  out  of  bloom.  They 
flower,  too,  when  small,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  and  are  easily 
kept,  by  pruning,  pinching  off  the  leads,  &c.,  to  any  desired  size;  and 
such  plants  bloom  in  proportionate  profusion,  as  do  the  larger  ones. 
Every  greenhouse  ought  to  have  a  selection  of  them ;  they  are  easy  of 
cultivation  and  increase,  and,  growing  quickly,  soon  become  charming 
ornaments  ;  and,  what  is  acceptable,  too.  Acacias  may  be  procured  at 
the  nurseries  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  and,  once  obtained,  are  easily  kept. 
They  are  alike  suited  for  the  conservatory  and  greenhouse ;  and  the 
fiimily  contains  species  suited  to  any  height,  from  one  foot  to  fifty  feet 
6r  more. 

When  grown  in  pots,  the  more  robust  should  have  a  less  rich  soil 
than  the  others,  which  checks  the  luxuriance,  but  does  not  render  them 
less  proliferoufl  in  flowers.    All  require  a  good  degree  of  pot-zoom,  to 
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be  well  drained,  and  flourish  in  equal  parts  of  rich  loam,  sandy  peat, 
and  well-rotted  leaf- mould  ;  the  latter  to  be  withheld  from  such  as  it  is 
desired  should  not  grow  robust.  The  compost  should  not  be  sifted,  but 
broken  by  the  hand.  In  the  growing  season  they  require  a  liberal 
supply  of  water ;  but  when  the  new  wood  is  become  firm,  then  a  less 
quantity  will  only  be  necessary.  The  plants  must  be  repotted  as  soon 
as  the  bloom  declines ;  then  the  new  wood  begins  to  push  which  is  to 
bear  the  next  season's  flowers ;  so  that  repotting  just  when  about  to 
push  shoots,  the  new  wood  geta  strengthened  to  bloom  satisfactorily 
the  following  year. 

Many  of  the  kinds  produce  seed,  and  this  provides  a  ready  means  of 
increase.  If  ripe  seed  is  obtained  by  the  end  of  August,  sow  it  imme- 
diately in  pots ;  and  previously  to  doing  so  soak  it  in  warm  water,  say 
120"^,  and  let  them  be  in  the  water  several  hours  before  sowing,  and 
the  pot  be  placed  in  moist  heat  in  preference.  To  increase  them  by 
cuttings,  let  the  new  shoots  become  just  firm,  or  what  is  termed  half 
ripe ;  then  cut  the  portions  close  under  a  bud,  and  insert  them  in  sand. 

The  following  species  are  the  most  handsome,  and  merit  a  place  in 
every  collection : — 

A.  UNEATA. — Flower  heads  are  rather  small,  a  rich  deep  yellow,  in 
vast  profusion  ;  the  leaves  are  narrow,  an  inch  long.  This  is  particu- 
larly handsome,  and  ought  to  be  in  every  greenhouse. 

A.  CELU8TRIFOL.IA. — Flowers  pretty  sulphur,  and  in  very  dense 
panicles  ;  leaves  glaucous,  two  inches  long. 

A.  FROM  IN  ENS. — Flowers  a  bright  yellow,  borne  in  profusion  ;  leaf 
narrow,  an  inch  and  a-half  long. 

A.  GRAYEOLENS. — Flowcrs  nearly  white  ;  the  leaves  two  inches  and 
a-half  long. 

A.  soFHOR£. — The  flowers  are  produced  in  large  branching  heads, 
pale  yellow,  in  profusion;  leaves  broad,  lance-shaped,  three  inches  long. 
A  flne  species. 

A.  YERTicuLLATA. — Flowcrs  a  light  yellow,  and  in  profusion ;  leaves 
an  inch  and  a-half  long.     Very  handsome. 

A.  liONGiroLiA. — Flowers  a  light  yellow,  the  spikes  being  erect ; 
the  branches  are  literally  full :  leaves  lance-shaped.  It  is  a  very 
beautiful  species. 

A.  HYBRiDA. — Flowers  a  light  yellow,  globular.     Pretty. 

A.  FBiBMORSA. — Flowers  a  pale  yellow  ;  a  profuse  bloomer. 

A.  PUiiCHELLA. — Flowers  deep  golden  balls,  very  profuse ;  Mimosa- 
like foliage.     A  very  beautiful  species. 

A.  TRiNEBYATA. — Fiowers  a  pale  yellow,  delicate  and  pretty  ;  the 
leaves  are  narrow  and  an  inch  long.     It  is  a  handsome  bushy  plant. 

A.  PECiFiENS. — Flowers  sulphur  colour;  the  leaves  are  of  a  tri- 
angular form,  half  an  inch  across.     The  plant  forms  a  neat  bush. 

A.  BOTUNDiFOLiA. — The  leaves  are  circular,  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
across.  It  is  a  very  neat  bushy  plant,  the  flowers  are  a  bright  yellow 
colour,  and  produced  in  profusion,  and  beautiful. 

A.  YE8TITA. — The  leaves  are  half  an  inch  long.  It  is  a  very  neat 
busby  plant  The  flowers  are  borne  in  large  branching  spikes,  and 
along  tiiem  the  blo6fK>ms  are  produced  in  short  racemes  of  ten  or  twelve 
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in  each;  they  are  a  pretty  light  yellow  colour.  It  is  a  handsome 
species. 

A.  PBiEMORSA. — The  leaves  are  short,  and  the  plant  forms  a  pretty 
bush,  blooming  very  profusely  ;  flowers  a  rich  yellow.     Very  pretty. 

A.  DENTiFERA. — The  Icavcrf  are  four  inches  long,  very  narrow  ;  it 
forms  a  neat  branching  bush.  The  flowers  are  a  rich  deep  yellow 
colour,  and  the  globular  heads  large.     It  is  a  very  beautiful  species. 

A.  ovATA. — The  leaves  are  oval-shaped,  half  an  inch  across ;  it  is  a 
very  neat  bushy  plant.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  long  spikes,  and 
are  a  rich  yellow  colour.     It  is  a  very  lovely  species. 

A.  LEPTOREURA. — Lcaves  like  a  thinly-fuliaged  Finns,  about  three 
inches  long.     The  flowers  are  a  deep  yellow.     It  is  singularly  pretty. 

A.  PUBESCENS. — Neat  small  foliage ;  and  the  rich  yellow  globe 
flowers,  borne  in  drooping  panicles,  are  very  handsome. 

A.  DECURREN8. — Deep  yellow,  in  large  branching  panicles.  Very 
showy. 

A.  SQUAMATA. — The  foliagc  is  small,  and  the  branches  are  drooping, 
bearing  a  vast  profusion  of  deep  golden-coloured  flowers.  It  is  a  very 
interesting  and  handsome  species. 

A.  RiCEANA. — Small  Pinus-like  leaves.  The  flowers  are  borne  in 
cone-shaped  heads,  profusely,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour.  A  very  neat 
species. 

A.  UNDUL^FOLiA. — Flowcrs  a  rich  yellow ;  singular  foliage.    Pretty. 

A.  LANCi FOLIA. — Pretty  lance-shaped  leaves,  and  bright  yellow 
globe  flowers. 


THE  ATMOSPHERE  OF  PLANT-HOUSES,  viz.,  STOVES,  &c. 

BY  'fLORISTA. 

This  subject  not  having  been  noticed  in  your  Magazine,  and  being  one 
in  which  all  cultivators  of  in-door  plants  are  specially  connected  with, 
I  am  induced  to  transmit  the  following  particulars  upon  the  same  for 
insertion  in  an  early  number : — 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  prodigiously  increased  drain  upon 
the  functions  of  a  plant,  arising  from  an  increase  of  dryness  in  the  air, 
from  the  following  consideration.  If  we  suppose  the  amount  of  its 
perspiration,  in  a  given  time,  to  be  57  grains,  the  temperature  of  the 
air  being  75"*,  and  the  dew-point  70,  or  the  saturation  of  the  air  being 
849,  the  amount  would  be  increased  to  120  grains  in  the  same  time,  if 
the  dew-point  were  to  remain  stationary,  and  the  temperature  were  to 
rise  to  80^ ;  or,  in  other  words,  if  the  saturation  of  the  air  were  to  fall 
to  726. 

Besides  this  power  of  transpiration,  the  leaves  of  vegetables  exercise 
also  an  absorbent  function,  which  must  be  no  less  disarranged  by  any 
deficiency  of  moisture.  Some  plants  derive  the  greatest  portion  of 
their  nutriment  from  the  vaporous  atmosphere,  and  all  are  moi'e  or  less 
dependent  upon  the  same  source.  The  Nepenthes  distillatoria  (Pitcher 
plant)  lays  up  a  store  of  water  in  the  cup  formed  at  the  end  of  its 
leaves,  which  is  probably  secreted  from  the  air,  and  applied  to  the 
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exigencies  of  the  plant  when  exposed  to  drought ;  and  the  quantity 
which  is  known  to  vary  in  the  hothouse  is  no  doubt  connected  with  the 
state  of  moisture  of  the  atmosphere. 

These  considerations  must  be  sufficient,  I  imagine,  to  place  in  a 
strong  light  the  necessity  of  a  strict  attention  to  the  atmosphere  of 
vapour  in  our  artificial  climates,  and  to  enforce  as  absolute  an  imitation 
as  possible  of  the  example  of  nature.  The  means  of  effecting  this  is 
the  next  object  of  our  inquiry. 

Tropical  plants  in  stoves  require  to  be  watered  at  the  root  with 
great  caution  ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  a  sufficient  supply  of  mobture 
can  be  icept  up  from  this  source  alone.  There  can,  however,  be  no 
difficulty  in  keeping  the  floor  of  the  house  and  flues  constantly  wet ; 
and  an  atmosphere  of  g^reat  elasticity  may  thus  be  maintained  in  a  way 
perfectly  analogous  to  natural  process.  Where  steam  is  employed  as 
the  means  of  communicating  heat,  an  occasional  injection  of  it  into  the 
air  may  also  be  had  recourse  to ;  but  this  method  would  require  muoh 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  superintendent,  whereas  the  first  cannot 
easily  be  carried  to  excess. 

It  is  true  that  damp  air,  or  floating  mobture  of  long  continuance, 
would  also  be  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  plants,  for  it  b  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  process  of  transpiration  should  proceed ;  but 
there  b  no  danger  that  the  high  temperature  of  the  hothouse  should 
ever  attain  the  point  of  saturation  by  spontaneous  evaporation.  The 
temperature  of  the  external  air  will  always  keep  down  the  force  of  the 
vapour ;  for  as  in  the  natural  atmosphere  the  dew-point  at  the  surface 
of  the  earth  b  regulated  by  the  cold  of  the  upper  regions,  so  in  a  house 
the  point  of  deposition  b  governed  by  the  temperature  of  the  glass  with 
which  it  b  in  contact.  In  a  well-ventilated  hothouse,  by  watering  the 
floor  in  summer  we  may  bring  the  dew-point  within  four  or  five  degrees 
of  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  the  glass  will  be  perfectly  free  from 
moisture ;  by  closing  the  ventilators  we  shall  probably  raise  the  heat 
ten  or  fifteen  degrees,  but  the  degree  of  saturation  will  remain  nearly, 
the  same,  and  a  copious  dew  will  quickly  form  upon  the  glass,  and  will 
shortly  run  down  in  streams.  A  process  of  dbtillation  b  thus  esta- 
blbhed,  which  prevents  the  vapour  from  attaining  the  full  elasticity  of 
the  temperature. 

The  action  b  beneficial  within  certain  limits,  and  at  particular  seasons 
of  the  year ;  but  when  the  external  air  is  very  cold,  or  radiation  pro- 
ceeds very  rapidly,  it  may  become  excessive  and  prejudicial.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact,  but  one  which,  I  believe,  has  never  yet  been  properly 
explained,  that  by  attempting  to  keep  up  in  a  hothouse  the  same  degree 
of  heat  at  night  as  during  the  day^  the  plants  become  scorched.  From 
what  has  been  premised,  it  will  be  evident  that  thb  is  owing  to  the  low 
temperature  of  the  glass,  and  the  consequent  low  dew-point  in  the 
house,  which  occasions  a  degree  of  dryness  which  quickly  exhausts  the 
juices. 

Much  of  thb  evil  might  be  prevented  by  such  simple  and  cheap 
means  as  an  external  covering  of  mats  or  canvass. 

The  heat  of  the  glass  of  a  hothouse  at  night  does  not  probably  exceed 
the  mean  of  the  external  and  internal  air ;  and  taking  these  at  80*^  and 
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pots,  in  the  proper  season,  are  moved  into  the  open  air,  it  would  con- 
tribute greatly  to  their  health,  and  preserve  them  from  the  effects  of 
too  great  evaporation,  to  imbed  them  well  in  moss  or  litter.  As  a  sub- 
stitute for  tills  precaution,  the  plants  are  generally  exposed  to  a  northern 
or  eastern  aspect,  where  the  influence  of  the  sun  but  rarely  reaches 
them,  but  which  would  be  very  beneficial  if  their  roots  were  properly 
protected.  The  advantage  of  such  a  protection  may  be  seen  when  the 
pots  are  plunged  into  the  soil — a  method  which  communicates  the 
greatest  luxuriance  to  the  plants,  but  unfits  them  to  resume  their 
winter  stations. 


ON    MANURES. 

BY  A  PRACrmONEB. 


Manures  which  stand  next  to  the  mineral  mixtures  of  sandy  clay  and 
chalk  are  potash  and  carbon,  which  may  be  obtained  in  a  mass,  cheaply 
and  readily,  by  digging  a  hole,  paving  the  bottom,  and  by  putting  into 
it  all  weeds  and  refuse  vegetables,  and  occasionally  a  layer  of  quick- 
lime, refuse  water  from  the  house,  particularly  soapsuds  (which  contain 
potash),  chamber-lye,  refuse  from  the  pigs,  cows,  slop-pail,  &c. ;  these 
will  in  a  few  months  be  so  decomposed  and  enriched  by  the  aid  of 
the  lime,  that  a  mass  of  potash  and  carbon  will  bo  obtain^,  and  these 
are  the  origin  and  basis  of  all  vegetables. 

An  accumulated  mass  of  manure  should  never  be  allowed  to  have  the 
liquor  run  away  from  it,  for  its  very  essence  is  potash  (a  piece  of  wood 
can  have  its  potash  washed  out  by  continual  running).  All  dung- 
heaps,  therefore,  should  have  an  earth  under  them  of  a  different  nature 
to  the  soil  which  they  are  intended  for  as  a  dressing ;  for  example,  if 
we  desire  to  enrich' a  heavy  clay  soil,  we  must  have  sand  or  road- 
scrapings,  and  a  little  lime,  if  it  can  be  procured,  laid  under  each 
dung-heap ;  and  if  we  desire  to  enrich  a  sandy  loam,  we  must  lay  chalk 
and  marl,  or  chalk  and  clay,  under  our  dung-heaps.  For  the  husbandry 
of  manures  and  their  increase,  let  all  animals  be  kept  with  a  sand  or 
other  earth  under  their  litter  at  all  times,  to  soak  up  the  moisture ;  a 
turf  might  be  lined  over  the  stable,  cow-house,  or  pig-sty,  and  removed 
every  week,  and  thus  would  a  great  adbumulation  of  vegetable  stimulus 
be  obtained,  and  this,  indeed,  would  be  a  husbandman-like  process,  a 
gathering  of  gold. 

Stable  Dungs^  which  ferment,  should  be  buried  in  the  ground  as 
early  as  possible  after  coming  from  the  horses,  for  every  gas  or  steam 
which  passes  from  it  fermenting  is  a  loss  of  its  nutritive  substance,  for 
all  manures  are  but  a  concentrated  mass  of  gases ;  air  and  water,  or 
their  component  parts,  are  the  bases  of  all  manures  which  have 
vegetable  origins. 

Sugar  Scum  is  a  favourite  manure  for  those  lands  where  there  is  a 
want  of  chalky  matter,  particularly  on  the  sands,  previously  to  a  crop 
of  turnips ;  but  this  scum  is  principally  composed  of  lime :  and  a  better 
article  can  be  obtained  from  pounded  chalk  that  has  soaked  up  the 
juices  from  a  dung^hilL 
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Soctp  Asheg  are  composed  of  lime  (converted  again  into  chalk)  and 
soda.     This  is  a  good  and  lasting  dressing  on  a  dry  sandy  soil. 

Mough  Potash,  from  saltpetre  works,  is  the  best  of  all  dressings  ;  it 
18  the  vegetable  itself  concentrated  in  a  state  ready  to  enter  at  once 
into  the  fibres  of  yomig  roots  of  plants  when  aided  by  water. 

Lime^  when  thrown  over  land,  is  quickly  convert^  again  into  chalk 
by  imbibing  from  the  air  that  acid  which  had  been  driven  off  by  fire : 
hence  chalk  is  as  good  if  put  on  the  land  in  the  winter,  because  the 
frost,  acting  on  the  water  in  it,  expands  and  crumbles  the  article  to  pieces. 

Salt  is  a  soda  in  union  with  an  acid,  and  acts  on  land  in  the  same 
manner  as  many  other  manures,  by  holding  moisture  for  the  service  of 
v^etation ;  but  the  article  of  common  salt  does  not  enter  so  much  into 
the  composition  of  land  v^etables  as  the  salt  of  potash,  that  is,  salt- 
petre, or  vegetable  alkali,  as  it  is  called. 

Cheap  efficacious  Manure. — Raise  a  platform  of  earth  on  the  head- 
land of  a  field,  eight  inches  high,  and  of  any  width  and  length,  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  wanted.  On  the  first  stratum  of  earth  lay  a  thin 
stratum  of  lime  firom  the  kiln ;  dissolve  or  slake  this  with  salt  brine 
from  the  rose  of  a  watering  pot ;  add  immediately  another  layer  eight 
inches  thick  of  earth,  then  lime  and  brine  as  before,  carrying  it  to  any 
convenient  height.  In  a  week  it  should  be  turned  over,  carefully 
broken  and  mixed,  so  that  the  mass  may  be  thoroughly  incorporated. 
Tiiis  compost  has  been  used  in  Ireland,  has  doubled  the  crops  of  potatoes 
and  cabbages,  and  is  superior  to  stable  dung. 

Gypsum  is  a  dressing  used  with  a  variety  of  effects  on  different  lands, 
and  for  different  purposes ;  it  is  a  lime  in  union  with  sulphur,  being  a 
refuse  from  plaster- makers.  Those  crops  which  are  cut  green  take  up 
gypsum,  which  constitutes  a  part  of  their  substance,  such  as  sainfoin, 
clover,  lucem,  peas,  tares,  and  such  like  crops.  To  these  this  mineral 
dre^ng  will  be  good;  but  it  is  injurious  on  a  chalky  land,  and  when 
animal  and  vegetable  manures  are  easily  obtained  it  is  not  worth  using, 
for  they  yield  a  sufficiency  of  gypsum  to  the  soil.  Sir  H.  Davy  con- 
sidered that  an  acre  of  tares  took  up  several  pounds  of  gypsum. 

JBane  Zhtst  is  now  a  very  favourite  dressing  for  turnips,  and,  indeed, 
many  other  crops ;  it  is  principally  composed  of  lime  and  phosphorus, 
which  readily  enter  into  the  composition  of  grain  and  all  grasses.  A 
portion  of  lime  and  phosphorus  is  also  found  in  all  milk,  and  goes  to 
form  the  bones  of  young  animals  which  suck ;  the  staler  the  milk,  the 
leas  phosphorate  of  lime  is  there  in  it.  This  bone-dressing  for  land  is 
a  very  expensive  article,  and  should  be  cautiously  used.  Coal-ashes, 
especially  if  laid  under  dung-heaps,  are  an  excellent  dressing  for  clays, 
by  opening  and  enriching  the  soil,  and,  like  soot,  impart  a  carbon  or 
charcoal  to  the  soil,  of  which  all  clays  are  deficient. 

In  all  these  manures  we  find  lime  an  active  principle,  except  in  the 
salt  dressings.  Lime  imbibes  carbon,  which  is  the  woody  principle, 
and  also  holds  moisture  for  the  service  of  vegetation.  If  we  cannot 
procure  large  quantities  of  these  manures,  we  must  entice  air  and  water 
to  the  roots  of  plants  by  every  means  in  our  power ;  and  this  may  be 
done  with  the  greatest  fiicility  by  repeated  movings  of  the  sur&ce,  a 
hoeing  being  equal  to  a  shower  of  rain. 
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WATERING  FLOWER  GARDENS. 

BT  AN  AHATEUB. 

The  soil  of  my  flower  garden  is  a  very  sandy  loam,  upon  a  deep  gravelly 
substratum.  From  this  circumstance  I  am  compelled  to  water  all  the 
flower-beds  during  dry  weather.  I  nm  aware  of  objectors  to  this 
practice  stating  that  such  application  does  much  more  harm  than  good. 
This  might  be  true  to  some  extent,  if  the  surface  only  was  just  mois- 
tened. Such  watering  will  encourage,  perliaps,  the  pushing  of  a  few 
fibrotLS  roots  into  the  moist  surface  soil,  which  a  day  or  two  of  hot  sun 
will  destroy  ;  and  whilst  this  system  is  going  on,  the  plant,  being  dry 
below,  is  gradually  dying.  Now  my  plan  has  been,  during  the  last  two 
months,  to  have  the  surface  loosened  three  or  four  inches  deep  by 
hoeing,  and  leaving  without  being  raked,  and  this  uneven  open  surface 
admitted  the  water  applied  to  sink  below.  I  had  the  surface  thus  dis- 
turbed once  a-week.  The  gutta-percha  tubing  being  advertised  in  this 
Magazine,  I  purchased  a  sufficient  length  at  a  trifling  cost ;  and  having 
a  pond  of  soft  water  situated  a  few  yards  higher  than  my  garden-ground, 
I  laid  one  end  of  the  tubing  in  the  pond  (one  hundred  yards  off*  from 
the  garden),  and  having  the  other  end  in  my  garden,  I  could  move  it 
quite  readily  to  every  part,  and  thus  with  ease  1  gave  the  beds  sufficient 
to  sink  through  the  entire  soil  on  each  occasion.  This  enabled  the 
roots  to  supply  the  foliage  with  what  is  lost  by  perspiration,  and 
necessary  for  sustaining  the  proper  vitality  thereof.  I  repeated  the 
watering  once  a-week,  and  the  plants  are  in  robust  health  and  profuse 
bloom.  The  piping  is  easily  unrolled  over  the  ground,  and  when  done 
with,  readily  coiled  up.  A  tank  of  water,  being  higher  thsin  the  ground 
to  be  watered,  will,  of  course,  afford  a  supply,  if  there  be  not  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  pond  or  other  reservoir.  The  essentials  in  having  the 
plants  healthy  in  dry  seasons  are,  having  the  surface  of  the  border 
deeply  loosened,  and  left  in  a  rough -surfaced  state;  and  when  water  is 
requisite,  let  it  sink  as  deep  as  the  general  portion  of  the  roots  do. 
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Form  op  the  Flower  op  a  Calceolaria.— In  my  recent  read- 
ings and  visits  to  Floricultural  Exhibitions  I  find  some  difference  exists 
as  to  what  is  the  best  form  of  the  Calceolaria  ;  and  at  two  of  the  shows 
I  recently  attended  near  London  a  considerable  disturbance  arose  with 
two  exhibitors  of  these  flowers,  the  decision  of  the  judges  being  unsatis- 
factory to  one  of  tlie  parties.  The  best  specimen  to  which  the  judges 
awarded  the  first  prize  had  flowers  of  the  middle  size,  good  circular 
outline,  free  from  indentations  (or hollows)  at  the  edge;  and  whilst  the 
back  part  of  the  flower  was  nearly  flat,  the  front  was  well  swelled  out, 
and  the  throat  of  the  blossom  was  almost  hidden. 

The  second  best  specimen  had  much  larger  flowers  than  the  former, 
somewhat  longer  than  broad,  and  the  outline  free  from  indentation ; 
but  the  front  was  not  so  full  as  the  flowers  of  the  former.  Both  varie- 
ties had  a  rich  deep  yellow  ground,  and  beautifully  blotched  in  the  face. 
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I  should  be  glad  if  some  connoisseur  of  this  lovely  tribe  of  flowers 
would  give  me  his  opinion  of  the  best  properties  of  a  flower — what 
would  generally  be  approved  of  as  a  model  to  aim  at,  and  decide  by. 

Glenny,  on  the  properties  of  the  Calceolaria,  states:  "  The  individual* 
flower  depends  entirely  on  the  form  of  the  purse  (pouch  of  some  per- 
sons) ;  it  should  be  a  perfect  round  hollow  ball ;  the  orifice  or  calyx 
cannot  be  too  small,  nor  the  flower  too  large."  By  this  I  am  informed 
I  am  to  understand  that  the  flower  is  to  be  a  perfect  globe,  I  am 
aware  some  of  the  very  old  kinds,  as  the  annual  C.  pinnata,  and  one  or 
two  of  the  old  bedding  varieties,  which  have  flowers  about  the  size  of  a 
pea,  have  globe-shaped  flowers  ;  but  of  the  general  class  of  show  Cal- 
ceolarias, I  never  saw  or  heard  of  one  being  a  globe  shaped.  I  think, 
too,  that  the  perfect  globe  would  not  be  so  handsome  as  the  flower  that 
has  a  perfect  circular  outline  of  face,  and  the  front  about  halfo^haif- 
a  globe  shape,  in  which  form  its  markings  is  much  better  seen  than  it 
could  be  if  a  flower  was  a  globe.  Such  a  standard  as  I  suggest  I  re- 
spectfully submit  as  a  standard. — An  Old  Grower  of  Calceolarias, 

On  Tussilago  fraobans  (Heliothope-scented). — I  do  not  know 
any  border  plant  that  is  a  greater  favourite  with  the  ladies  than  thiis 
beautiful  Heliotrope*scented  flower,  either  growing  in  pots,  or  as  a  cut 
flower  ;  and  to  insure  a  regular  or  ample  supply  of  flowering  plants,  it 
is  only  requisite  to  prepare  a  steep  bank  facing  the  south,  and  sloping 
to  an  angle  of  about  45^.  About  the  middle  of  June  fill  it  with  plants 
six  inches  apart,  and  cover  the  surface  of  the  bank  with  at  least  six 
inches  of  ordinary  garden-mould.  No  further  attention  is  necessary 
till  the  end  of  October,  when  it  will  be  observed  that  almost  every 
flower  has  formed  a  bold-swelling  flower-bud,  from  which  a  suflficient 
supply  either  for  the  greenhouse  or  the  market  may  be  potted  ofl^  By 
keeping  part  in  a  cold  frame,  a  succession  may  be  retarded,  and  thus  a 
supply  obtained  till  the  end  of  March,  when  the  season  will  furnish  an 
ample  stock  of  other  flowering  plants  to  take  its  place.  The  plantation 
made  in  June  will  continue  to  furnish  plenty  of  flowering  plants  the 
second  year  after  planting,  but  should  be  afterwards  renewed,  as  the 
flowering  plants  become  weaker  and  far  fewer  in  number  after  the  soil 
is  exhausted  by  bearing  a  succession  of  the  same  sort  of  crop.  A  few 
leaves  thrown  over  the  bank  will  protect  many  of  the  flowers  in  ordi- 
nary winters,  and  retard  their  flowering  till  the  beginning  of  spring. 

On  Yeast  as  a  Manure. — Having  seen  the  most  surprising  effects 
from  refuse  barm  or  yeast,  diluted  with  water,  and  distributed  over 
grass  lands,  I  am  induced  to  call  the  attention  of  some  of  your  cor- 
respondents more  particularly  to  its  use,  where  it  can  be  readily 
obtained,  as  it  seems  to  be  the  most  powerful  manure  we  have  for  new 
grass  lands,  applied  early  in  the  spring ;  and  for  plants  generally  re- 
quiring a  rich  compost  it  is  highly  beneficial,  given  in  a  very  diluted 
state.  Composts  for  Roses,  Geraniums,  Dahlias,  &c.,  are  greatly 
improved  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  putrid  yeast  in  a  fluid 
state.  It  acts  as  a  powerful  exciter  to  the  whole  mass  of  vegetable 
matter;  the  results  arising  from  the  fermentation  and  decomposition  of 
which,  and  their  efiects  in  stimulating  vegetation^  are  well  known, — 
ClericuR, 
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Destroying  Weeds  upon  Walks. — Among  the  objects  of  horti- 
cultural interest  at  the  Industrial  Exhibition  (Class  IX.,  No.  253)  is 
a  machine  for  destroying  weeds,  moss,  lichens,  <&c.,  on  gravel^walks, 
•  court-yards,  «&c.,  invented  by  Mr.  Fleming,  of  Trentham.  This 
machine  may  be  described  as  a  large  wrought-iron  boiler,  fitted  upon 
wheels,  with  a  fire-place  in  the  centre  for  the  purpose  of  heating  the 
water  to  a  boiling  temperature.  Connected  with  the  boiler  is  a  spring 
valve  and  delivery  pipe,  similar  to  those  used  upon  common  watering- 
carts,  through  which  boiling  salt-water  is  delivered  in  a  continuous  and 
gentle  shower,  the  salt  being  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  two  pounds  to 
each  gallon  of  water.  This,  at  Trentham,  is  found  to  be  very  effectual, 
and  the  expense  of  the  application  a  mere  fraction,  compared  with  the 
expense  of  hand. weeding.  The  contrivance  is  ingenious;  but  if  the 
liquid  be  applied  very  hot  and  strong,  where  there  b  grass,  box,  thrift, 
or  similar  edging,  some  care  will  be  required  to  prevent  its  being 
injured.  A  small  ridge  of  sand,  or  any  similar  article,  formed  all 
along  the  side  of  the  edging,  will  prevent  the  water  coming  into  direct 
contact  with  the  plants.  A  small  ridge  is  easily  made  bj  having  a 
simple  machine,  similar  to  what  is  used  by  the  farmer  to  sow  one  row 
at  a  time  of  turnip  seed,  or  scatter  bone-dust  in  the  row,  &c.  A  good- 
sized  box  of  sand  or  other  material  thus  run  along  would  S^rve  for  a 
considerable  distance,  and  be  very  readily  done. —  T,  R. 

Rules  for  Exhibitors  and  Judges  at  Horticultural  Meet- 
ings.— During  the  spring  of  1851  I  entered  to  my  first  situation  as 
gardener  in  Yorkshire.  A  very  respectable  Horticultural  Society's 
exhibition  recently  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  I 
reside  at.  Having  but  lately  come,  and  not  taking  any  articles  to 
exhibit,  I  was  supposed  to  be  so  far  disinterested;  and  one  of  the  three 
previously  selected  judges  not  being  at  liberty  to  fulfil  his  engagement, 
I  was  solicited  to  supply  the  vacancy  thus  occasioned.  In  the  course 
of  our  inspection  we  had  under  consideration  eighteen  collections  of 
Pelargoniums,  which  included  the  General  Class  as  well  as  the  Fancy 
Class.  Here  a  difRculty  arose  to  myself  relative  to  the  proper  decision 
to  be  given  upon  some  collections  shown.  The  following  are  the 
particulars : — 

Prizes  were  offered  for  the  best  twelve  Pelargoniums  (of  the  large 
flowering  class)  and  for  the  best  eight  of  the  Fancy  Class.  Of  the 
former  there  were  two  collections  of  rather  old  varieties;  but  they 
were  admirably  grown  and  in  excellent  bloom,  and  large  specimens. 
There  were  two  other  collections,  much  smaller  plants,  tolerably  well 
bloomed,  and  the  varieties  shown  were  of  much  better  form  than  those 
of  the  older  kinds.  The  difRculty  was  as  follows :  The  pots  in  which 
the  plants  were  grown  were  of  the  same  size.  The  collections  of  older 
varieties  were  one  year  older  than  the  new  kinds,  and  the  plants  were 
in  consequence  larger  and  better  bloomed.  But,  as  before  observed, 
the  varieties  of  new  kinds  had  much  superior-formed  flowers.  The 
wording  of  the  schedule  stating  only  the  best  twelve  and  the  best 
eight  brought  me  into  this  dilemma — Did  the  '*  best "  apply  to  the 
management  of  the  plants,  as  being  the  best  plants  and  best  bloomed  ? 
or  did  it  refer  to  good  managed  plants  (but  inferior  to  the  larger  ones 
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mentioned),  of  newer  and  superior  formed  flowers  ?     It  appeared  to 
me  that  it  would  be  best  to  give  a  prize  for  the  best^managed  speci- 
mens, and  another  prize  for  the  best  managed  of  the  best  varieties  in 
form  of  flowers. 

It  is  very  probable  I  may  be  called  to  sustain  such  an  office  again, 
and  I  should  be  glad  to  have  the  suggestions  of  some  older  in  the  office 
than  myself,  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  stand  with  the  majority  in  future, 
for  my  two  colleagues  outvoted  me  on  this  occasion,  and  persisted  in 
the  old  course,  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  exhibitors  in  both  classes  of 
Pelargoniums.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  schedules  ought  to  be  more 
definitely  arranged,  so  that  not  only  may  the  judges  have  correct  rules 
to  go  by,  but  that  losing  exhibitors  may  be  directed  to  properly- 
defined  regulations  iu  the  schedules  of  that  particular  exhibition.  I 
hope  for  advice  in  the  next  number  of  your  Magazine. — Junius. 

Great  Northern  Tump  Show, — In  our  last  number  we  inserted 
the  particulars  of  the  winning  Tulips,  &c.  Mr.  Wood,  who  was  one 
of  the  judges,  notices  the  following  varieties  iu  the  Midland  FUyrisi  as 
beiuff  very  superb  specimens : — 

Feathered  JBizarres. — Royal  Sovereign  (synonymes,  Charles  X., 
Platoff),  a  very  fine  variety.  Earl  Douglas,  a  short  pure  cup  and 
perfect  feather.  Polyphemus :  few  can  touch  this  magnificent  variety 
when  in  good  character.  Duke  of  Devonsliire  should  be  grown  in 
every  collection.  Surpass  Catafalque,  large  and  good ;  a  safe  variety. 
Sir  Sidney  Smith  and  Ulysses  are  very  desirable  varieties ;  and  Due  de 
Savoy,  excellent  of  its  kind. 

Flamed  Bizarres, — Captain  White,  especially  distinguishable;  its 
specimens  were  first-rate.  Pilot :  its  form  and  purity  is  undeniable, 
but  sometimes  has  too  heavy  a  flame.  Polyphemus  (flamed),  fine  cup, 
rich  and  dark  marking :  its  stout  and  leather-like  petals  render  it  a 
perfect  model.  Hamlet,  in  the  same  way  as  the  last.  Strong's  King, 
not  with  sufficient  feather  in  conjunction  with^ame,  is  still  very  beau- 
tiful. Marshal  Soult  and  Optimus  were  very  pretty ;  also  Grandeur 
Magnifique  (or  flamed  Catafalque),  good  in  form,  and  rich  in  colour 
and  marking. 

Feathered  Byblamens,  —  Lancashire  Hero,  splendidly  marked. 
Eclipse,  a  pretty  featliered  flower.  Queen  of  the  North,  delicate  and 
beautifully  clean.  Maid  of  Orleans,  a  very  nice  flower.  Lord  Denman 
was  feathered^  though  its  usual  ciiaracter  is  flame :  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  marking  flowers  grown,  rather  too  narrow  at  the  base.  Lord 
Gough  and  Byzantium  are  very  atti-active  varieties.  Kosciusko  is  a 
chaste  and  beautiful  variety. 

Flamed  Byblamens, — Queen  Charlotte  asserted  her  supremacy,  and 
will  beat  any  other  of  its  class.  Princess  Royal,  a  fine  pure  and  bold 
flower,  with  many  good  qualities.  Violet  Brun,  perfection  in  the  way 
of  purity  and  marking,  form  beyond  the  average.  La  Bieu  Amie  has 
purity  and  good  marking. 

Rose  Class. — Lac  {true) ;  sometimes  Guerrier  is  known  as  Lac  in 
some  localities.  The  true  is  a  splendidly  marked  flower,  flame  and 
feather^  colour  very  pleasing,  and  the  white  as  pure  as  driven  »now. 
Heroine  (or/ca^^ercrfTriompheRoyale),  a  very  safe  flower,  a  splendid 
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variety,  and  a  dozen  of  it  ought  to  be  in  every  bed.  Aglai,  feathered, 
a  most  desirable  variety,  beat  Heroine.  Napoleon,  beautiful  feather, 
pure  and  excellent,  a  formidable  rival. 

Flamed  Roses. — Triomphe  Roy  ale,  a  splendid  flower.  Aglai,  equally 
so.  Camilla,  very  pretty.  La  Vandikken,  Fanny  Cento,  and  Vesta, 
all  good. 

Breeder  Tulips. — Pilot,  excellent  in  form  and  purity.  Princess 
Royal,  excellent  and  pure.     Catharine,  very  superb. 

Novelties. — Blue  Bell,  feathered  ByblcBmen,  very  pretty.  Magnet, 
feathered  Bizarre,  very  neat  and  attractive.  Van  Aniburg,  flamed 
Bybloemen,  when  true  in  character,  is  a  splendid  flower ;  it  is  apt  to 
have  a  yellow-tinged  base.  Sir  Thomas,  flamed  Bizarre,  very  attrac- 
tive, but  unfortunately  stained. 

At  this  show  some  flowers  hadvlost  some  of  their  anthers.  All  such 
blooms  were  disqualified,  however  excellent  in  other  respects. 

Vadxhall  Gardens,  London. — Another  interesting  show  of 
flowers,  fruits,  &c.,  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  20th  of 
August.  The  collections  of  miscellaneous  plants  were  numerous,  and 
of  Dahlias  there  were  twenty-one  stands,  exhibited  by  amateur  growers, 
and  eight  stands  by  nurserymen.  The  blooms  were,  for  this  early 
season,  in  very  good  condition.  Amongst  the  varieties  exhibited  that 
were  sent  out  last  spring,  we  noticed  the  following  in  good  condition : 
— Nil  Desperandum,  scarlet,  full  and  large ;  Roundhead,  salmon  ; 
Summit  of  Perfection,  purple;  Sir  C.  Napier,  vivid  scarlet ;  Admiral, 
lilac ;  Nepaulese  Prince,  maroon ;  Mr.  Herbert,  orange ;  Gem  of  the 
Grove,  purple ;  Model,  bronze ;  Leda,  orange ;  Queen  of  Dahlias, 
pale  lilac ;  Mrs.  Hansard,  yellow,  tipped  with  white ;  Elegantissima, 
white  and  bluish  purple ;  and  Pretty  Polly,  red  and  white.  The  fol- 
lowing old  but  favourite  sorts  were  shown  in  good  order : — Duke  of 
Wellington,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seldon,  Fearless,  Essex  Triumph,  Richard 
Cobden,  Scarlet  Gem,  Privateer,  Princess  Radziville,  Shylock,  Black 
Prince,  Nonpareil,  and  Queen  of  Lilacs.  Among  the  Hollyhocks 
were  good  blooms  of  Charles  Baron,  Comet,  Rosy  Queen,  Magnum 
Bonum,  Aurantia,  Enchantress,  Charles  Turner  (seedling),  Susanna, 
Sir  D.  Wedderburn,  Model  of  Perfection,  Lord  Willoughby  d'Eresby, 
Venosa  rubra,  Nobellissima,  Prince  Albert,  Delicata,  Standard  of  Per- 
fection, Rosea  Alba,  Rosea  grandiflora,  Elegans,  Eclipse,  Sulphurea 
perfecta.  Premier,  Beauty  of  Haverhill,  Bella  Donna,  Lady  Clark, 
Bessy  Bell,  General  Bem,  Qtieen  of  Whites,  Andrucana,  Queen, 
Obscura,  Napoleon,  Caroline,  Pitho,  Subrano,  Waldren  Gem,  Mount 
Etna,  Mulberry  Superb,  Formosa,  Bicolor,  President,  Queen  of  Lilacs, 
Snowflake,  Princess  Alice,  Watford  Surprise,  and  Conspicua.  Fuchsias 
consisted  of— Dark  Varieties :  Eppsii,  Exoniensis,  Serratifolia,  Orion, 
Prince  Albert,  Orestes,  Inaccessible,  Sir  J.  Falstaff,  Don  Giovanni, 
Magnificent,  Exquisite,  Kossuth,  Sir  R.  Peel,  Coraliina,  Dr.  Smith, 
Splend^da,  Clapton  Hero,  and  Nonpareil. — Light  Kinds :  Fair  liosa- 
mond,  Duchess  de  Bordeaux,  Pearl  of  England,  Queen  Elizabeth,  One 
in  the  Ring,  Diana,  Dr.  Jephson,  Globosa  alba  grandiflora.  Napoleon, 
Purity,  and  Gem  of  the  West. 

Superb  Flowering  Plants  in  Bloom  in  the  Royal  Gardens 
AT  Eew. — In  the    Open  Borders. —  Tritoma  uvaria:  Several  large 
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plants  are  in  fine  bloom.  One  has  forty-four  spikes  of  flowers,  the  stem 
of  each  about  four  feet  high,  and  the  spikes  from  six  to  ten  inches  long. 
Each  blossom  is  tube-shaped,  two  inches  long,  and  the  stem  is  very 
thickly  set  with  them  all  round.  In  their  early  stage  they  are  of  a 
light  scarlet,  but  change  to  a  rich  yellow,  the  contrast  being  very 
pretty.  The  plants  continue  in  bloom  most  of  the  summer,  and  are 
exceedingly  ornamental,  well  deserving  a  place  in  every  flower  garden. 

Tritoma  media  is  also  very  showy,  the  spikes  of  flowers  being  half 
a  j^rd  long,  and  the  blossoms  about  three  inches,  red,  tipped  with 
yellow.     Very  pretty. 

Pentsiemon  elegans, — The  blossoms  are  an  inch  and  a-half  long,  of 
a  pretty  rose  colour,  produced  in  profusion.     Plant  half  a  yard  high.  \ 

P,  digitalis. — Blossoms  wide  tube-shaped,  an  inch  and  a-half  long, 
white,  produced  in  profusion,  are  very  pretty,  contrasting  nicely  with 
the  rich-coloured  ones. 

P.  hirsutus. — Wide  tube-shaped,  an  inch  and  a-half  long,  blue,  witli 
a  white  flve-parted  end.     Neat  and  pretty. 

jP.  Themisteri, — Tube  wide,  an  inch  and  half  long,  light  pink.  A 
medium-sized  plant,  but  very  neat. 

Pyrethmm  Parthenium^  pleno, — Plant  grows  about  a  foot  high,  and 
blooms  in  vast  profusion,  each  blossom  being  very  double,  an  inch  across, 
of  a  snow  white.  1 1  is  the  best  white-blossomed  plan  t  we  have  seen  for  a  bed. 

Lantana  delicatissima, — This  is  a  very  neat  bedding  plant,  grows 
about  a  foot  high ;  the  heads  of  flowers  are  an  inch  and  a-half  across, 
lilac,  with  a  white  eye.  The  centre  of  a  bed  is  composed  of  this,  and 
surrounded  with  the  dwarfer  JL,  Sellowii^  the  blossoms  of  which  are 
darker.  The  plants  require  to  be  placed  close  enough  to  become  a 
compact  mass,  and  then  forms  a  beautiful  neat  bed. 

Zauchneria  califomica, — There  is  a  bed  of  it  in  most  profuse  bloom, 
one  foot  to  eighteen  inches  high,  the  light  orange-scarlet  flowers  being 
very  showy.  To  keep  the  plants  erect,  it  is  necessary  to  have  from  the 
first  sticks  about  nine  inches  high  pricked  closely  among  the  plants ; 
this  will  keep  them  upright,  and  the  flowers  show  well. 

The  following  Pelargoniums  are  excellent  bedding  varieties,  which 
we  have  seen  proved,  being  free  bloomers,  and  not  having  too  much 
leaf.  They  are  such  as  our  readers  may  fully  depend  upon  for  a  fine 
display  of  bloom.  We  give  them  thus  early,  that  persons  desirous  of 
having  such  for  beds  next  year  may  now  procure  bushy  plants  from 
which  cuttings  may  immediately  be  taken,  and  a  stock  of  young  plants 
be  provided  this  autumn  : — 

jP.  diadematum  ruhrum, — The  flowers  are  large,  in  fine  trusses,  of  a 
showy  rosy-crimson,  tinged  with  purple.  They  stand  out  well  above 
the  foliage.     An  admirable  variety. 

P.  variegatum, — Leaves  of  a  deep  green,  with  a  broad  margin  of 
creamy-white,  edge  rather  deeply  cut.  The  flowers  are  of  a  bright 
red,  petals  narrow ;  but  the  numerous  trusses  of  flowers,  well  elevated 
above  the  leaves,  render  it  very  showy. 

P,  Annette. — White,  tinged  with  lilac,  and  the  upper.petals  having 
a  deep-red  spot.  The  foliage  is  much  curled,  and  has  a  powerful 
lemon  seent.  It  is  a  profuse  bloomer,  an  excellent  bedding  variety, 
and  grows  about  a  foot  high. 
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P.  grandifforum. — A  fancy  variety,  white  ground,  with  large  clouded 
blotch  on  upper  petak,  and  a  band  of  crimson  across  the  lower  ones. 
The  flower  is  of  good  form,  large  as  Statiiski,  and  profuse  bloomer. 
An  excellent  bedding  one.     A  foot  high. 

P,  Unique,  var.  lilacina. — The  purple  Unique  is  now  a  great 
favourite,  and  this  very  neat  lilac  variety  will  be  equally  so.  It  is  in 
all  respects  much  like  the  former  kind,  except  the  colour  of  the  flowers. 
Both  varieties  ought  to  be  in  every  flower-garden,  as  well  as  in  every 
greenhouse,  where  they  prove  to  be  valuable  for  blooming  freely  during 
winter  and  the  early  part  of  spring. 

P,  lucidum. — Leaves  a  rich  green,  with  a  lighter  centre,  and  very 
glossy.  The  plant  grows  about  a  foot  high,  blooms  very  profusely, 
rising  well  above  the  leaves.  The  petals  are  narrow,  but  being  of  a 
rich  bright  red  they  produce  a  fine  show. 

P,  peltatum  {Pink  Ivy-leaved). — This  is  a  very  pretty  variety, 
blooming  very  freely,  and  the  flowers  stand  well  above  the  foliage,  of 
a  beautiful  pink  colour,  and  are  borne  in  profusion.  Most  of  our 
readers  know  the  old  white-flowered  Ivy-leaved  ;  that  kind  is  often 
grown  ii  beds ;  but  there  is  too  large  a  proportion  of  leaves  to  the 
flowers,  that  it  has  not  a  nice  effect.  The  foliage  of  the  Pink  is  not  so 
large,  and  the  flowers  are  more  abundant.  It  is  a  good  variety  for  a 
bed.  There  is  a  light  purple  variety,  too,  which  is  a  good  one  for 
bedding,  of  similar  habit  to  the  Pink,  and  well  worth  possessing. 

P.  Lady  Mary  Fox. — This  is  one  of  the  general  class  of  Pelar- 
goniums. Flowers  about  two  inches  across,  good  shape,  scarlet,  and 
the  upper  petals  have  a  dark  spot  on  each.  It  blooms  freely,  is  of 
medium  growth,  and  a  good  bedding  variety. 

P.  Sidonia, — By  some  this  pretty  variety  is  placed  among  the 
Fancies.  The  flowers  are  two  inches  across,  flesh-coloured,  shaded  with 
bright  pink.  The  upper  petals  have  a  dark  spot,  and  the  lower  ones  a 
rosy-red  spot.  It  is  of  medium  growth,  blooms  very  freely,  and  a 
pretty  bedding  variety. 

P,  Moore* s  Victory, — This  old  variety  has  always  been  admired.  The 
foliage  is  very  prettily  divided  and  curled.  The  flowers  are  about 
three  parts  of  an  inch  across,  of  the  richest  deep  scarlet  colour,  with  a 
black  spot  on  each  of  the  upper  petals.  If  grown  in  a  bed  where  the 
soil  is  not  very  rich,  it  blooms  freely  ;  but  in  all  cases  it  is  a  very  neat 
handsome  variety,  well  worth  possessing. 

P.  Nimrod, — The  plant  is  the  most  like  the  old  Daveyanvm  of  any 
we  have  seen.  The  flowers  are  borne  very  freely,  each  blossom  about 
two  inches  across,  of  a  rich  scarlet  crimson.     A  good  bedding  variety. 

P.  Nutans :  The  Nodding, — The  plant  grows  from  six  to  nine 
inches  high,  and  the  slioots  have  a  decumbent  tendency,  rendering  it 
very  suitable  to  grow  at  the  side  of  a  vase  or  raised  bed,  &c.  The 
flowers  are  an  inch  across,  of  a  rich  red,  and  the  upper  petals  have  a 
black  spot  on  each. 

P,  coccinea. — The  plant  grows  compact,  a  foot  high,  and  blooms 
very  freely,  of  a  rich  scarlet  colour,  each  blossom  being  an  inch  across. 
It  is  an  excellent  beddinir  variety. 

P,  Lady  Rivers, — A  fancy  variety  ;  grows  about  a  foot  high,  and 
blooms  very  freely.     Each  flower  is  two  inches  acros8,^having  a  white 
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l^fTound,  and  a  broad  band  of  rosy-pink  across  the  upper  petals.     An 
excellent  bedding  variety. 

P.  Cerise  Unique  (of  the  so-called  Scarlet  Geranium  Class). — We 
noticed  it  this  last  month,  and,  in  addition,  have  to  recommend  it  as  an 
excellent  bedding  one.  The  leaves  have  a  light-green  centre,  with  a 
brown  horse-shoe  mark,  edged  off  with  dark  green.  The  flowers  are 
large,  fine  form,  of  a  rich  cherry-scarlet  colour.     Of  medium  growth. 

P.  Judy. — Large  flowers,  fine  form,  pretty  salmon-scarlet,  producing 

a  beautiful  effect  in  a  bed.     Punchy  with  its  magnificent  trusses,  of 

large  fine-formed  rich  scarlet  flowers,  is  an  excellent  bedding  one.    Tom 

numb  and  Compactum  :  we  need  say  no  more  than  each  are  excellent. 

P.  Flmoerofthe  Day, — This  popular  variety,  with  its  green  leaves, 
edged  broadly  with  white,  is  a  tolerably  free  bloomer ;  the  flowers  of 
good  size  and  form,  of  a  salmon-scarlet  colour ;  does  very  well  in  a 
small  bed.  The  plants  should  be  of  good  size  before  turning  out,  and 
then  they  do  not  run  into  too  much  foliage,  the  old  wood  pushing  less 
vigorous  shoots,  but  a  freer  supply  of  flowers.  Messrs.  Lee  having 
specimens  of  a  large  as  well  as  small  size  out  in  the  open  ground,  we 
perceive  the  above  result. 

P,  Golden  Chain  and  Golden  Chain  superbum. — These  are  hand- 
some in  a  bed,  even  without  a  flower.  Like  the  Flower  of  the  Day^ 
the  plants  should  be  of  good  size  before  turning  out,  so  that  they  have 
one  or  two  years'  old  wood  ;  and  the  shoots  from  such  not  being  too 
vigorous,  bloom  more  freely  than  young  robust  ones. 

Fuchsias, — There  is  a  large  bed  of  mixed  light  and  dark  flowered 
varieties  ;  but  thus  arranged  they  have  not  a  good  effect :  each  section 
ought  to  be  in  separate  beds,  or  grown  as  single  bushes,  remote  from 
each  other ,^  in  which  manner  they  display  themselves  the  best. 

In  the  gpreenhouse  the  following  superior  varieties  were  in  bloom : — 

F.  Diadem  de  Flora, — Tube  an  inch  and  half  long,  white.  Sepals 
flesh  colour,  with  a  green  tip.  Corolla  rosy-crimson,  which  is  well 
shown,  as  the  sepals  reflex  back,  so  that  when  the  blossom  is  expanded 
it  is  three  inches  and  a-half  across.     A  fine  variety. 

F.  Prince  Arthur  (Nicol's). — Tube  an  inch  and  a-half  long,  stout, 
white.  Sepals  white,  reflexing  well.  Corolla  large,  of  a  rich  rosy- 
crim«on.     A  very  superior  variety ;  ought  to  be  one  of  every  collection. 

F.  General  Oudinot, — Tube  long,  rose  colour.  Sepals  rose,  tipped 
with  green.  Corolla  large,  a  rich  crimson-red.  When  the  flower  is 
fully  expanded  it  is  four  inches  across.     Very  showy. 

F.  Don  Giovanni. — Tube  and  sepals  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour,  the 
latter  reflexing  well,  and  fully  exhibits  the  rich  violet-coloured  corolla. 

F.  splendens. — The  flower  is  only  of  medium  size.  Tube  and  sepals 
of  a  very  bright  scarlet,  the  sepals  reflexing  very  much)  fully  exhibiting 
its  ^ne  blue  corolla.     It  is  exceedingly  pretty. 

F.  serratifolia  multijlora. — Tlie  flowers  are  smaller  sized  than  the 
original  species,  but  of  similar  colours,  viz.,  tube  rosy-pink,  with  green 
sepals ;  corolla  orange.  It  is  a/ree  bloomer^  and  well  worth  growing, 
either  in-doors  or  the  open  bed. 

F.  striata  (Storey's). — ^The  flower  is  of  medium  size ;  tube  and  sepals 
red;  corolla  crimson,  beautifully  striped  with  rich  purple.  The  sepals 
reflexing  well,  the  striped  corolla  is  fully  exhibited.  \^f^ 
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F.flavescens. — The  flower  is  of  good  sice ;  tube  imd  sepals  pale 
yellow ;  corolla  scarlet.  The  contrast  is  striking  and  handsome.  A 
free  bloomer. 

Salpiglossis^ — Numbers  of  plants  in  pots  in  the  greenhouse  and  pit- 
frames  were  in  nice  bloom,  such  as  new  yellow ;  lilac,  veined  with 
black  ;  bronze,  beautifully  veined  with  gold  ;  white,  veined  with  black  ; 
white,  with  yellow  veins ;  blue,  with  light  veins.  This  pretty  tribe 
well  merits  a  place  as  summer  ornaments  for  the  greenhouse. 

Nerium  spectabilis  de  Neuilly. — The  plant  blooms  profusely.  The 
flowers  are  single,  of  a  pretty  peach  colour. 

N,  formosum, — A  profuse  bloomer.  The  flowers  are  single,  white, 
and  the  centre  streaked  with  red. 

N.  Joan  of  Arc. — Flowers  single,  white,  with  a  pale  sulphur  centre. 

N,  lutescens, — Single ;  petals  narrow,  pale  yellow. 

Fttchsia  corymbtflora  alba, — Very  large  plants  of  this  pretty  variety 
are  in  fine  bloom.  The  tube  and  sepals  white,  with  rich  crimson 
corolla.  Some  of  the  racemes  were  about  two  feet  long.  It  requires 
to  be  grown  in-doors,  and  where  it  can  have  partial  shade,  in  order  to 
have  the  tube  and  sepals  pure  white.  With  such  attention  it  will 
bloom  true. 

Bouvardia  leiantha. — The  flowers  are  of  a  bright  scarlet,  very 
distinct  from  any  other  of  the  genus 

Microspemia  Bartotioides. — A  pretty  new  hardy  annual,  whose 
flowers  very  much  resemble  those  of  the  old  dwarf-spreading  St.  John's 
Wort  of  the  gardens.  Each  flower  is  three  inches  across,  bright  yellow, 
and,  with  its  numerous  thread-like  filaments,  has  a  very  interesting  ap- 
pearance.    The  plant  spreads  freely,  and  blooms  abundantly. 

Brachycoma  iberidifolia. — The  blue,  lilac,  and  white  flowering 
varieties  were  in  beautiful  bloom  in  the  greenhouse.  Their  pretty 
Aster-like  flowers,  in  such  profusion,  render  them  very  ornamental. 
Now  is  the  time  (September)  to  sow  seed  in  pots,  and  raise  young 
plants  before  winter,  in  order  to  bloom  fine  next  season. 

Jiisticia  carnca. — This  is  one  of  the  prettiest  plants  in  the  stove  and 
greenhouse.  Its  fine  heads  of  beautiful  flesh-coloured  flowers  are  very 
ornamental,  bushy  plants  having  a  dozen  or  more  heads  of  bloom.  It 
is  a  charming  plant,  blooming,  too,  almost  all  the  year. 

Sanvatillia  procumben/t, — This  low-spreading  annual  is  employed 
as  an  edging,  a  foot  broad,  round  some  circular  beds  of  other  flowers. 
It  blooms  very  freely ;  each  blossom  an  inch  and  a-half  across,  yellow, 
with  a  black  disk.  It  is  very  neat  and  pretty,  growing  a  few  inches 
high,  and  blooms  all  the  summer.  It  would  do  well  around  a  raised 
bed,  or  to  hang  over  the  edge  of  a  vase. 

Impatiens  pulcherrimus, — The  flowers  are  of  a  similar  form  to  Bal- 
samita  latifolia,  an  inch  and  a-half  across,  lilac,  with  a  rosy-purple 
centre.  The  plant  is  more  robust  than  this  species ;  grows  two  to 
three  feet  high.  It  is  in  stove ;  but  no  doubt  M'ould  do  equally  well  in 
summer  in  the  greenhouse.     It  is  very  pretty. 

(Enothera  prostrata, — This  is  a  pretty  plant  for  an  edging  to  a  bed 
of  other  flowers.  It  grows  four  to  six  inches  high,  and  blooms  very 
freely ;  its  pretty  yellow  flowers  in  abundance  render  it  very  showy.  It 
blooms  all  the  summer  season.1 
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•^  A  NNITAL  flower  see.h,  as  Clarkia,  CoUinsia,  Seiiiznn-     ^ 

IV  tims,  Ten-week  St.M!k.  &c.,  now  sown  in  small  pots,  -J^ 
well  drained,  aud  kept  in  a  cool  frame,  or  a  spare  comer  in  a  cool 
greenhouse,  ihrough  winter,  will  be  suitable  for  turning  out  in  the 
open  borders  at  the  end  of  March  or  in  April.  Such  plants  bloom 
early  and  fine  ;  they  are  early  ornaments  for  the  flower  garden ;  and 
as  they  decline,  the  spring-sown  plants  are  coming  into  bloom.  Seeds 
of  many  kinds,  nam  toum  in  the  open  border,  generally  survive  tha 
winter,  and  bloom  vigorously  early  the  next  season.  Camaliont :  the 
layers  should  be  taken  off,  severing  them  at  a  joint  as  near  the  root  as 
poeable.  Only  a  few  of  the  bottom  leaves  should  be  trimmed  off  to 
adroit  the  compost  to  settle  closely  around  the  stem,  and  that  do  leavea 
may  rot  inside  the  soil,  and  be  likely  to  damage  the  main  stem.  Th« 
compost  in  which  to  pot  them  must  not  be  rich,  or  the  plants  will  be 
likely  to  grow  too  vigorous,  and  become  what  florists  term  too  gross. 
Equal  portions  of  year-old  turfy  loam  and  leaf-mould,  with  a  small 
proportion  of  sand  mixed  therein,  is  rich  ,'enough,  and  of  a.  dryish 
texture,  and  the  plants  keep  healthy  in  it  if  otherwise  duly  attended  to. 
They  must  have  a  liberal  drainage  :  over  the  broken  pot,  &c.,  spread  a 
portion  of  moss  or  turfy  loam,  in  order  to  prevent  the  compost  settling 
amongst  the  bits  of  pots,  ami  to  allow  a  free  passage  for  the  water 
draining  away.  The  compost  must  not  be  sifted,  but  chopped,  and  in 
its  rough  state.  In  potting,  place  two  layers  in  each  pot.  When 
potted,  put  them  in  a  cool  frame  for  almut  ten  days,  keeping  the  lights 
closed,  and  shaded  from  mid-day  sun  ;  this  conlributes  to  an  immediate 
striking  root  afresh :  afterwards  they  may  lie  fully  exposed  in  a  shel- 
tered spot,  having  a  thick  floor  of  coal-ashes  or  boards  to  place  the  pots 
upon,  in  order  to  prevent  worms  entering.  Pinks:  beds  of  them  may 
still  be  made,  and  the  earlier  the  more  successful:  dig  into  (he  bed 
four  inches  in  thickness  of  old  manure ;  do  it  a  week  or  so  before  plant- 
ing,  and  plant  as  early  in  the  month  as  you  can.  Pansifa:  beds  of 
them  should  be  made  for  next  spring  bloom.  Pot  some  of  all  the  best 
kinds  in  small  pots,  to  be  placed  in  a  cool  frame  during  winter.  If  the 
sowing  of  the  seeds  of  biennials,  as  Scabious,  Canterbury  Bell,  Brompton 
and  Queen  Stocks,  &c.,  has  been  neglected,  they  should  be  attended  to  as 
early  as  possible.  Verbenat :  runners  should  be  potled  in  small  pots,  a 
third  filled  with  potsherds,  and  the  rest  with  good  loamy  soil,  placing 
them  in  a  oIohb  cool  frame  for  ten  days,  shading  from  mid-day  sun  ;  afler 
which  gradually  expose  them  to  open  air.  Attention  to  tliera  should 
be  immediate.  Balbt,  as  Hyacinths,  Ac,  are  now  to  be  had,  and  the 
sooner  they  are  potted  the  more  vigorous  they  will  bloom.  Ckinet* 
Primro*e$  should  be  encouraged  for  winter  blooming.      If  mildew 
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Mppanni  on  any  plants,  dust  them  with  sulphur  immediately.  Ccimdlias 
umy  be  graAed  ;  the  operation  may  be  performed  with  the  greatest 
HUCoeM  by  pursuing  tlie  method  the  French  call  '*  graffe  en  placagt^ 
which  is  merely  inserting  that  portion  of  wood  that  includes  a  bud  and 
IcAf  out  longitudinally  into  a  corresponding  clefl  in  the  stock.  The 
graOtnl  subjects  should  be  plunged  in  bottom  heat,  and  kept  covered 
Air  at  least  a  month.  Roses  may  still  be  budded.  Nail  to  the  wall 
Yt>ung  Hhtvots  of  Danksian  Roses.  Cut  clean  away  those  not  wanted. 
Vrejvire  btnls  of  SKeei  I  'ioiets.  Roses  for  forcing  too.  Collect  seed^ 
as  lht\v  ri|>en. 

XH  THE  GREENHOUSE.  OOLD  F&AME,  Ae. 
Cuttings  ^^f  nearly  all  plants  may  be  successfully  struck  yet ;  bat  the 
earlier  thoy  are  )>ut  in  the  better.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  take 
hi  the  temlen^r  greenhouse  plants:  but  the  house  should  be  white- 
wa:$4ied«  (dbt'.^  (vrevKMijUy  if  required.  Repot  CkrysoMiAemmms^  if  tbe 
)H^  they  aTt»  iu  be  full  of  roots :  gire  mauure  water  onoe  a-week.  See 
tui  oultuTt»  the  articles  in  early  numbers  of  this  year.  CiMer&ritu:  pot 
%\ir  sii^ly  the  oS>ef$s  aUo  ^tt^e^ilings.  Seed  may  Mill  be  sown,  boi  aa  cariy 
as  )H>b^hh\  in  ixnier  to  hare  the  plants  strong  enough  to  jwc  of  bclbre 
^inter^  Outtii^  of  b«\kling  plants  should  be  put  in  dirertJT.  IVit  of* 
^ln^ly  T\HMe«il  euttiugs  of  I\i*grpimimmui^  &c.  Cu:  tings  of  Tm 
t'^tvw^  ii^iN«tr^^ii^  ^e..  sooB  smke  nxH  at  tkb  penod.  S<^  }ass 
l^w  iv«iMa4s  uvtoii  iKiettion>  <&e. 


A  S^IMVLK  METHOD  OF  DRYTXG  A^O)  PRESEXTTSG 

STECIMKXS  or  FLOWHRSc 


^  Ci/mtrsMim/^ /^/m  popr  3l^) 
IV  ^  *^  ^  »  3«^f1K8sa^T  >;».  inn*  jcow  AnDmni  wrrtsnr-iauwr  luc 

^^iiitt  4iiU  :i)Kr  «#cai«r  ::mc?^Mii«ofi$..  MUiimc  wtasr  -zS,  x  sf  ic  rut  nnnTimmrif 

'%$mi»n*A  jcntottuwtiac:  «.  1/  -fil  x  3b^  Timlin]:  •symrvunir^  i^F  ^niH  tu  .n^ 
il»Mv  ami  ntnnn^  :n«t  iatzs3«si&l  jl  :iM»  ummasti  jmcr^i^  ^snrsaL  cr 
v#«»t«e  ilir  mmiim'  }£  :xiir  laias.  sr:  if  "tusr  ^Ksznaaxu.  "***■>  Tn  x  j 
a.  ?aiwc  #r  :j*f  «r?ixa^sim(n  mat  iinam^  x  Huku  ?^e«  :t»  luiwr 
HMK^^  ^  ^timiar  ibuuiis'  ill  tat  mst  *  imiMBff  £Ii«c .  -nm  «yv«s>  i^ 
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1.  PENTSTEMON  WRIGHTII. 


THIS  very  beauKful,  strikinglj  distinct  Featstemon  wu  diacorered 
by  Dr.  Wright  in  Texas,  in  South  America.  It  b  a  perennial, 
crowing  freely,  the  flower-Btema  rising  two  to  three  feet  high,  and 
blooms  profusely.  Seeds  of  it  were  sent  to  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew, 
and  plants  have  been  in  bloom  all  the  sumnier  in  the  open  ground  or 
pots,  and  are  still  flowering.  The  branching  panicled  spikes  of  tlowera 
are  fi-om  one  to  two  feet  long.  The  leaves  are  of  a  very  pale  colour. 
The  plant  appears  to  thrive  in  the  open  ground ;  but  it  is  not  yet 
proved  at  Kew  whether  it  will  endure  the  severity  of  winter  without 
injury.  Probably  it  may  require  a  slight  protection,  similar  to  the 
Chelonebarbatum,  or  Fentslemon  speciosa.  It  will  be  easily  increased, 
and  a  few  plants  may  be  preserved  in  a  pit  or  frame,  or  some  other 
sheltered  place.  It  is  a  most  channing  species,  and  ought  to  be  grown 
in  evety  fiower-garden. 

2.  PENTSTEMON  CVANANTHUS. 
Thb,  too,  is  a  beautiful  flowering  perennial  plant,  which  was  intro- 
iluced  into  this  country  by  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Fince,  and  Co.,  of  Exeter. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Platte  Kiver,  in  the  Rocliy  Monn- 
tains,  in  South  America.  Mr.  Burke  obtained  seeds  from  thence ;  and 
Mesm.  Lucombe,  Fince,  and  Co.  thus  JKcame  possessed  of  the  lovely 
species.  The  flower-stems  rise  from  half  a-yard  to  two  feet  high,  and 
bloom  in  profusion.  It  is  about  as  hardy  as  the  P.  Wrighlii,  and  well 
merits  a  situation  in  every  flower-garden.  Some  of  the  Pentstemona  are 
liable  to  be  affected  by  mildew.  The  beat  remedy  is  to  dust  the  plants 
over  and  under  the  leaves  with  sulphur.  Bolh  the  species  we  now  figure 
flourish  in  compost  of  light  loam,  sandy  peat,  and  leaf-mould,  in  equal 
proportions,  with  a  sprinkling  of  bits  of  charcoal. 

The  PenlMtemon  family  are  very  interesting,  and  many  of  the  kinds 
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are  exceedingly  gay  ;  the  whole  are  valuable  plants  for  a  flower-garden. 
An  entire  collection  is  well  worth^possessing,  and  may  be  procured  at  a 
low  price. 

NOTES  ON  NEW  OR  RARE  PLANTS. 

Acacia  bombycina. — A  very  handsome  species  from  New  Holland. 
It  forms  a  small  bush,  the  leaves  an  inch  and  half  long,  and  half  an 
inch  broad.  The  flowers  are  in  balls,  half  an  inch  through,  of  a  bright 
rich  yellow  colour.  Like  numerous  other  beautiful  species,  this 
deserves  a  place  in  every  greenhouse  or  conservatory. 

Aphellandra  cbistata. — This  is  a  fine  hothouse  plant.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  large  terminal  branching  pauicled  heads,  of  a 
brilliant  orange-scarlet.  Each  blossom  is  two  to  three  inches  long,  in 
form  like  those  of  the  long  tubed-shaped  Justicias.  It  is  in  fine  bloom 
a(  Messrs.  Lee's,  of  Hammersmith. 

Calceolaria  alba. — This  very  handsome  half-shrubby  species  is 
but  little  known.  It  forms  a  pretty  bush,  about  a  foot  to  eighteen 
inches  liigh.  The  foliage  is  very  neat,  narrow,  about  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  broad,  and  from  one  to  two  inches  long,  produced  in  abundance, 
so  as  to  clothe  the  branches.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  large  tennincU 
panicles,  each  blossom  being  nearly  half  an  inch  through,  and  globe- 
shaped.  The  plant  is  a  profuse  bloomer,  and  whether  grown  in  pots 
or  beds  is  a  valuable  acquisition  for  the  greenhouse  or  flower-garden. 
We  have  found  it  succeed  admirably  in  both  instances. 

Calceolaria  Vivid.  —This  is  a  shrubby  variety,  very  beautiful  for 
bedding.  It  is  of  medium  growth,  and  the  flowers  are  borne  in  large 
broad  heads.  Each  blossom  is  nearly  an  inch  long,  crimson,  with  a 
light  yellow  cap  (as  the  florists  term  it).  It  is  remarkably  pretty,  and 
admirably  suited  for  a  bed.  If  purchased  now,  a  stock  might  be  struck 
this  season  for  planting  out  next  spring. 

C.  Sulphurea-splendida.  —  This  is  a  half-shrubby  variety,  of 
medium  growth,  but  a  most  profuse  bloomer.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
deep  sulphur,  good  size,  and  in  large  panicled  heads. 

C.  Harlequin. — A  shrubby  variety,  of  medium  growth,  but  a  pro  • 
fuse  bloomer.  The  flowers  are  of  a  smallish  size.  The  upper  side  of 
a  deep  orange  ;  the  lower  side  dark  crimson,  and  singularly  pretty. 

Campanula  pumila  plena. — Most  of  our  readers  know  the  little 
blue  species  of  Campanula ;  the  one  we  now  notice  hhs  double  blossoms^ 
and  is  very  pretty  either  in  beds,  edging,  vases,  or  pots.  We  find  it 
thrive  alike  in  each  situation. 

Cantua  buxifolia  (C  dependcfis  of  Veitch). — See  Figure  in  our 
Number  for  last  June.  This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  flower- 
ing plants  which  lias  of  late  years  been  introduced  into  this  country. 
It  will  form  one  of  the  handsomest  ornaments,  either  grown  singly  in 
pots  or  beds,  and  will  constitute  one  of  the  most  charming  bedding 
plants.     Young  plants  should  be  obtained  now,  in  order  to  be  grown 
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into  good-sized  well-ripened  specimens  for  turning  out  next  spring. 
The  plant  grows  freely,  and  is  easily  preserved  through  winter  in  a 
cool  frame  or  in  the  greenhouse.  Every  garden,  greenhouse,  and  room- 
window  ought  to  be  adorned  with  it. 

Ceanothus  cuneatus. — An  evergreen  shrubby  plant  from  Cali- 
fornia. The  flowers  are  produced  in  umbels,  white ;  it  does  not  blossom 
as  freely  as  our  older  imported  species,  C.  uzureus  and  others. 

Collinsea  multicolor  (Many-coloured), — Messrs.  Veitch,  of 
Exeter,  have  introduced  this  beautiful  annual  from  California.  Like 
C.  Incolor,  it  grows  from  one  foot  to  half  a  yard  high,  and  produces  its 
gay  flowers  in  vast  profusion.  It  is  much  handsomer  tiian  the  latter- 
named  species,  on  account  of  the  rich  purple  tint  of  its  long  floral  leaves, 
and  the  pretty  marking  of  the  flowers.  The  middle  boat-shaped  lobe 
of  the  lower  lip  is  a  rich  crimson,  lower  lip  lilac,  and  upper  lip  lilac 
with  a  white  spot  in  the  middle,  and  beautifully  spotted  with  blood 
colour.  Each  blossom  is  an  inch  across.  It  merits  a  place  in  every 
flower-garden.     (Figured  in  Paxton's  Mower  Garden.) 

CnRYSOBACTRON  HooKERii. — An  Asphodclus- looking  plant,  which 
is  a  native  of  New  Zealand,  where  it  grows  in  large  clumps  in  boggy 
places,  and  is  said  to  cover  the  plain  with  a  sheet  of  yellow  when  in 
bloom.  The  flower  scape  rises  two  to  three  feet  high,  bearing  at  the 
top  a  loose  raceme  (several  inches  long)  of  golden-yellow  flowers. 
Each  blossom  (six  petals)  is  about  three  parts  of  an  inch  across.  It 
has  been  kept  in  winter  in  a  cool  frame  in  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew, 
where  it  has  recently  bloomed.     (Figured  in  Bot,  Mag,,  4602.) 

Dendrobium  clavatum. — Thomas  Denne,  Esq.,  of  Hythe,  in 
Kent,  recently  obtained  this  very  handsome  flowering  species  from 
Assam,  and  it  bloomed  in  the  stove  the  present  summer.  The  flowers 
are  borne  in  close  heads  of  five  in  each,  and  each  blossom  is  about  two 
inches  across  when  expanded,  of  a  rich  orange-yellow  colour,  with  a 
double  blotch  of  deep  brown.  It  is  a  valuable  acquisition,  and  deserves 
a  place  in  every  collection. 

Dendrobium  albosanguineum. — A  stove  Crchidsea,  which  has 
been  introduced  into  this  country  by  Messrs.  Veitch.  Their  collector, 
Mr.  Lobb,  found  it  in  open  forests  near  the  Atran  River,  in  Moulmein. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  terminal  spikes,  of  five  or  six  in  each 
raceme.  A  separate  blossom  is  about  three  inches  across.  The  around 
b  a  creamy-white,  with  two  large  blood-coloured  spots  at  the  base  of 
the  petals.  The  plant  is  stout,  erect  growing,  and  showy  when  in 
bloom.     (Figured  in  Paxton's  Flower  Garderu) 

Erysimum  Arkansanum. — This  new  species  is  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  garden,  and  it  is  stated  to  grow  three  feet  high,  and  to  be 
more  beautiful  than  the  fine  orange-flowered  E.  PerofiTskianuin. 

Fuchsia  Expansion. — Tube  and  petals  wliite,  and  corolla  a  bright 
rose  colour,  thick  and  stout,  and  an  abundant  bloomer. 

F.  OLOBOSA  MAGNiFiCA. — Scpals  vcry  broad  and  of  a  rich  crimson ; 
corolla  purple,  shaded  with  rose  up  the  middle.     Each  blossom  is  an 
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inch  and  a-half  across.     A  very  superb  variety  and  free  bloooier ;  it 
ought  to  be  in  every  collection. 

F.  VoLTiGEUB. — Tube  and  sepals  crimson,  well  reflexed ;  corolla 
dark  purple.     Very  superior  flower. 

F.  Clapton  Hero. — Tube  and  sepals  crimson  ;  corolla  very  dark, 
A  large  and  very  superb  flower. 

F.  Mazeppa. — Tube  rosy-orange  ;  sepals  bronzy-orange  ;  corolla 
vermilion-scarlet.     Strikingly  bandc»ome,  and  a  free  bloomer. 

F.  Resplendant. — Tube  and  sepals  a  shining  crimson  ;  tube  siiort, 
and  sepals  well  reflexed  ;  corolla  rosy -purple.  Very  distinct  and 
pretty. 

F.  Sedonia. — Tube  and  sepals  blush-white,  with  deep  green  tipsj 
corolla  rosy-purple.     A  very  handsome  variety. 

F.  Madame  Sontag. — Tube,  short,  waxy  white ;  sepals  waxy 
white,  much  reflexed,  fully  exposing  the  corolla,  which  is  a  rosy- 
crimson,  with  a  white  bottom.     A  pretty  and  stout  flower. 

Gaillardia  picta  tricolor. — This  is  a  very  beautiful  variety. 
The  flowers  are  about  two  inches  and  a-half  across.  The  centre  of 
anthers  yellow,  surrounded  with  rosy  crimson,  which  is  also  surrounded 
with  a  circle  of  white,  and  the  ends  of  the  petals  are  of  a  bright  sulphur. 
Very  handsome.     In  Mr.  Van  Houtte's  collection. 

Grevillea  lavendulacea. — A  neat  greenhouse  shrub,  introduced 
by  Messrs.  Henderson,  of  the  Pine-apple  Nursery,  Edgeware-road, 
from  the  Swan  River  colony.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  terminal  tufts, 
each  half  an  inch  long,  with  long  fllaments,  of  a  pretty  rose  colour. 
(Figured  in  Mag,  of  Bot) 

Helcia  sanguinolenta. — An  orchid  epiphyte,  discovered  by  Hart- 
weg  in  Peru,  and  is  in  the  orchid  stove  at  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden  at  Chiswick.  It  is  of  small  stature,  but  each  blossom  is  nearly 
two  inches  across,  of  a  greenish  colour,  banded  across  with  brown,  and 
the  lip  white,  with  crimson  veins.     Neat  and  pretty. 

Lysimachia  CANDIDA. — Wc  havc  several  pretty  ycZ/otc^-flowered 
species  in  our  flower-gardens ;  but  this  is  a  tr^t/c-flowered  one,  obtained 
from  China.  It  is  a  profuse  bloomer,  the  flower- stems  rising  a  foot 
high,  and  the  flowers  are  borne  in  close  terminal  racemes.  It  merits  a 
place  in  every  flower-garden,  and  may  probably  prove  an  useful  bed- 
ding plant. 

Nymphjea  elegans. — This  very  pretty  Water  Lily  was  discovered 
by  Dr.  Wright  in  New  Mexico,  who  sent  seeds  to  the  Royal  Gardens 
of  Kew,  where  it  has  bloomed  the  present  summer  in  what  is  known  as 
the  Victoria  Water- Lily  House.  Each  flower  is  about  four  inches 
across,  having  twelve  to  fourteen  petals,  of  a  yellowish-white,  tinged 
towards  the  points  with  purplish-blue,  and  a  centre  of  rich  yellow 
stamens.     (Figured  in  Bot,  Mag,,  4604.) 

Pedicularis  mollis. — An  herbaceous  hardy  perennial,  which  grows 
about  a  foot  high,  the  stems  terminating  in  spikes  of  flowers,  of  a^deep 
purple  colour.     Each  flower  is  ^about  half  an  inch  long,  and  the'open 
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mouth  about  the  same  across.  This  species  was  discovered  by  Dr. 
Hooker  on  the  high  mountains  of  Sikkim  Himalaya,  and  has  bloomed 
this  season  in  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew.  (Figured  in  Bot,  Mag,j 
4599.) 

Pelargonium  Mountain  op  Light. — ThLj  is  another  pretty  variety 
of  what  are  commonly  termed  "  Variegated-leaved  Geraniums."  It  is 
somewhat  in  the  style  of  Flower  of  the  Day^  but  superior  to  it.  The 
leaves  have  a  leaf-sliaped  pale  green  mark  in  the  centre,  surrounded 
with  a  broad  white  belt.  The  surface  of  the  leaf  is  much,  *^  but  very 
prettily,"  crumpled  or  "  waved."  The  leaves  of  the  Flower  of  the 
Day  fall  back  from  the  centre  to  the  edge ;  but  in  the  present  variety 
they  are  of  better  substance,  and  spread  out  firmly.  The  flowers  are 
of  a  deep  scarlet,  each  blossom  about  an  inch  across.  It  blooms  freely. 
Messrs.  Lee,  of  Hammersmith  Nursery,  have  the  entire  stock. 

P.  Beauty  op  the  Parterre. — The  leaves  are  green,  with  a  lighter 
centre,  surrounded  with  a  horse-shoe  of  darker  colour.  It  is  a  profuse 
bloomer,  of  dwarf  habit.  The  flowers  are  of  a  bright  salmon  colour. 
It  is  a  charming  variety,  either  for  pots  or  bedding. 

P.  Bridal  Bouquet. — The  leaves  have  a  leaf-mark  of  deep  green, 
with  a  broad  white  belt.  The  plant  is  a  free  bloomer.  The  flowers  are 
of  a  deep  crimson-scarlet.  It  is  a  beautiful  variety.  Mr.  Henderson,  of 
Wellington  Nursery,  St.  John's  Wood,  raised  this  and  the  two  follow- 
ing varieties : — 

P.  Peach  Blossom. — The  leaves  are  large,  and  marked  like  Flower 
of  the  Day,  The  flowers  are  of  a  salmon  colour,  good  form.  It  is  a  free 
bloomer. 

P.  Golden  Admiration. — Centre  of  leaves  pale  green,  with  a  broad 
belt  of  a  yellotoish'cream  colour.  It  is  a  free  bloomer,  and  the  large 
trusses  of  bright  scarlet  flowers  stand  up  well  above  the  foliage.  A 
fine  variety. 

Philadelfhus  satsumi. — This  pretty  Syringa  is  a  native  of  Japan, 
and  is  a  hardy  deciduous  compact  bushy  shrub.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  pairs  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots ;  they  are  white,  and  each  about 
an  inch  and  a-half  across.  It  is  an  acquisition  for  the  shrubbery,  and 
may  be  had  at  the  London  nurseries. 

Phtsochlaina  grandiplora. — Lieut.  Strachey  collected  this  plant 
on  the  plains  of  Thibet,  at  an  elevation  of  fifteen  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  like  an  Hyoscyamus,  a  hardy  herbaceous 
perennial,  the  flower-stalks  terminating  in  a  large  panicle  of  flowers. 
Each  blossom,  bell-shaped,  is  an  inch  long,  and  nearly  as  much  across 
the  mouth,  of  a  yellow-green  colour.     (Figured  in  Bot,  Mag.y  4600.) 

Salvia  gesner^eplora. — Several  of  the  periodicals  have  recently 
contained  this  fine  flowering  species.  We  notice  this  in  order  again  to 
record  that  it  is  one  of  the  finest  autumn  and  winter  ornaments  for  the 
greenhouse.  The  brilliant  light  scarlet  flowers,  borne  in  profusion,  in 
large  terminal  panicles,  are  very  showy,  and  render  it  deserving  a  place 
wherever  it  can  be  grown. 
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Salvia  spbciosa. — ^This  species  is  of  medium  habit,  and  blooms  very 
freely.  The  flowers  are  of  the  richest  scarlet,  and  exceedingly  pretty. 
It  blooms  during  the  autumn  and  winter  months,  and  is  the  more  valu- 
able on  that  account.     It  deserves  to  be  in  ever}-  greenhouse. 

Sarcopodicm  Lobbii,  var.  He^jshalli. — A  stove  orehid  epi- 
phyte. It  was  imported  from  Java  by  Messrs.  Rollisson,  of  'Tboting 
Nursery.  The  flower-stems  are  each  about  six  inches  high,  bearing  n 
solitary  flower,  which  is  three  inches  across.  All  the  blossom  b  of  a 
yellowish-buff",  with  the  sepals  streaked  with  brownish-purple.  (Figured 
in  Mag.  of  Bot.) 

Spirea  laxiflora. — A  dwiirfish  bushy  shrub  from  Nepal,  quite 
hardy,  and  the  flowers  are  produced  in  terminal  spreading  panicled 
heads,  white.  Its  dwarf  habit  and  free-flowering  character  render  it 
valuable  for  the  front  of  a  border  of  shrubs. 


At  Messrs,   Veitclis. 

Saxe-Goth^  conspicua. — ^This  beautiful  evergreen  tree,  ftotn  th^ 
mountains  of  Patagonia,  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  the  Tew.  It 
has  been  planted  In  the  open  ground  for  several  years,  and  proves  as 
hardy  as  the  Araucaria. 

FiTz  Rota  Patagonica. — This  fine  coniferous  tree  has  also  teme- 
what  the  appearance  of  the  Yew,  and  having  drooping  branches. 

LiBROCEDRAS  TETRAGONUS. — It  has  the  aspect  of  the  Arbor  Vita. 

Fagus  obliqca. — An  evergreen  Beech  from  Patagonia. 

Castaxea  CHRYSOPHYLIA. — An  evergreen  Chestnut  from  California. 

Laurcs  aromaticus. — An  evergreen  from  Chili,  whose  leaves  are 
more  fragrant  than  those  of  the  Bay -tree. 

Myrtcs  Ugni. — A  Myrtle  from^Chili,  bearing  a  large  purt)le  fruit 

Desfontaines  spinosa. — An  evergreen  resembling  a  Holly-bosh, 
and  produces  beautiful  scarlet  Honeysuckle-like  flowers. 

Berberis  Darwinii. — This  we  recently  figured.  It  forms  a  hand- 
some bush,  and  its  shining  evergreen  foliage  b  exceedingly  neat. 

EscAULONiA  PiEPPiGEANA. — Bearing  white  flowers.  A  native  of 
Peru. 

Trop-«olum  spECiosuM. — A  number  of  these  pretty  scarlet  flowerii^ 
plants  are  planted  and  trained  to  a  TiarM-aspected  wall,  and  which  bloom 
very  freely,  and  have  a  handsome  appearance.  It  endures  the  winter 
on  the  north  side  of  the  wall  without  injury,  but  will  not  thrive  when 
exposed  to  the  sun. —  Gardeners*  Chrofiicle, 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  PELARGONIUM. 
(  Continued  from  pa^e  222,) 

BT  ORION. 

It  was  about  this  period  when  Mr.  Rendle,  of  Plymouth,  first  intro- 
duced a  new  and  very  superior  method  of  advertising  and  **  sending 
out "  new  Pelargoniums,  and  which  eventually  quite  superseded  the 
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old  way,  described  at  page  149 ;  this  was  purchasing  the  raiser's  best 
seedlings,  and  advertising  them  immediately  after  the  termination  of 
the  exhibition  season,  with  prices  moderate  in  comparison  with  those  of 
previoas  years ;  and  this  plan  was  found  to  answer  so  well,  that  very 
soon  it  became  general,  and  it  remained  only  for  Mr.  Beck  to  show 
that  one  guinea  was  a  sufRcient  sum  for  any  variety,  unless  it  possessed 
a  peculiar  and  novel  character,  and  then  one  guinea  anda-halfwas  his 
antside  limit.  Mr.  Lyne,  of  Cornwall,  made  a  very  successful  begin- 
ning in  1843,  by  raising  (or  first  advertising)  his  justly  celebrated 
Duke  op  Cornwall,  priced  at  three  guineas,  which  very  speedily 
became  the  *'  flower  of  the  day."  It  is  a  noble  flower,  with  a  fine  large 
trussing  habit,  and,  in  my  opinion,  only  now  gives  place  to  the  same 
grower  s  Forget  ne  not,  a  flower  of  after-years'  production.  *Lord 
Ebbington  and  ♦Princess  Rotal,  each  at  two  guineas,  and  SuirtiiSE 
at  three  guineas,  all  contributed  to  prove  that  Mr.  Lyne  had  realized 
great  success,  though  in  the  first  year  only  of  his  "  coming  out."  Mr. 
Foster's  star  this  year  was  *SrR  Robert  Peel,  a  nice  stout  flower,  in 
colour  similar  to  Conservative,  but  perhaps  not  so  deep.  Favorite 
was  a  light  pink  variety,  much  given  to  "  sporting ;"  these  two  were 
each  priced  at  three  guineas,  and  the  following  of  Mr.  Foster's  raising 
were  each  two  guineas :  Luna,  *Ne8tor  (a  large  flower),  Rosetta 
auPERBA,  and  SArPHiRE.  Mr.  Garth's  best  flowers  were,'  Unit, 
Queen  Philippa,  each  two  guineas ;  Wizard  and  ♦Constellation 
at  three  guineas.  None  of  these  call  for  any  particular  notice.  Mr. 
Gaines  had  *Amulet,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  Orange  Per- 
fection, each  at  three  guineas ;  Lady  Sale,  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
PBINCESS  Royal,  at  two  guineas.  A  good  white  variety,  Lumsden's 
Sabah,  also  appeared  ;  but  this,  like  all  the  whites  hitherto  out,  pos- 
sessed the  invariable  plum-coloured  veins.  Bassett's  Glory  of  the 
West,  sent  out  at  two  guineas,  was  much  admired,  as  was  Blackford's 
Thunderer  at  the  same  price ;  the  latter  was  a  large  coarse-veined 
pink  flower.  Queen  of  Bourbons,  a  novel  pink  flower,  long  thrown 
out,  with  Belle  of  Ware,  Comte  d'Orsay,  Imperialis,  and  some 
others,  each  at  two  guineas,  were,  perhaps,  worthy  of  notice  in  their 
day,  but  must  be  passed  over  in  the  present  hasty  glance.  Though  a 
few  good  flowers  appeared,  this  was  by  no  means  a  successful  season 
compared  with  some  others,  and,  therefore,  let  another  year's  produc- 
tions be  reviewed.  Eighteen  hundred  and  forty-four  saw  ihejirst  batch 
of  Mr.  Beck's  flowers,  and  his  productions  from  the  first  assumed  that 
importance  they  have  so  long  and  greatly  deserved.  The  names  were 
Black  Prince,  British  Queen,  *Cleopatba,  ♦Leonora,  *Evening 
Stab,  Meteor,  ♦Susanna,  and  others,  all  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Lucombe 
and  Pince,  of  Exeter,  at  moderate  prices,  varying  from  seven  shillings 
and  sixpence  to  one  guinea :  they  were  mostly  diurk  flowers,  of  quite  a 
different  vein  to  any  that  had  previously  appeared.  The  same  nursery- 
men also  sent  out  a  flower  of  some  notoriety,  Pluto  (raised  by  Mr. 
Thurtell),  also  at  one  guinea.  This  most  likely  was  the  parent  of  all 
the  dark  flowers  hereafter  raised  with  such  velvety  blotches  as  shown  in 
Mount  Etna,  Crusader,  &c.,  and  was  then  a  good  acquisition,  in 
point  of  colour  chiefly.    Three  large  coarse  flowers,  all  very  similar, 
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were  sent  out  this  year — *Ivanhoe,  Drutd,  and  Feaelsss  :  size  must 
have  been  their  only  recommendation.  Mr.  Cock,  *'  the  eminent  cul- 
tivator," of  Chiswick,  also  had  his  Ctrus  Suferb,  Elise  Sauvage, 
and  Maid  of  Honour,  moderately  priced  at  one  guinea.  Mr.  Foster's 
flowers  were  Constellation,  Conflagration  (very  bright  coloured, 
though  small,  and  perhaps  the  parent  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  style 
of  flower),  and  Htbla,  also  a  bright  flower  (much  in  the  way  of 
Erectum)  :  the  above  were  priced  at  two  guineas,  and  the  following 
at  one  guinea :  Pulchbllum,  a  nice  purple,  *Lady  Villiers,  *Lord 
Chancellor,  and  The  Pet.  A  large  coarse  flower,  Bainbridge's 
Begum,  deserves  notice,  but  was  too  much  veined  for  the  price  adver- 
tised, viz.,  two  guineas.  Mr.  Gaines's  flowers  were  Eleoans  nova, 
three  guineas,  of  very  loose  habit;  Cotherstone,  Egbert  a  small 
dark  crimson,  both  at  two  guineas  ;  King  of  Beauties,  three  guineas; 
and  Princess  Alice,  one  guinea,  a  dull  white,  with  the  *<  everlasting" 
/7/{<;7)-coloured  spots.  Mr.  Garth  did  not  produce  much  this  year:  his 
Queen  Philippa,  at  two  guineas,  Btron  and  Plantagenet,  each  at 
one  guinea,  and  Black  Dwarf,  at  half  a  guinea,  were  but  of  small 
notoriety.  Ackbar,  sent  out  at  three  guineas,  became  a  good  exhi- 
bition flower ;  but  the  raiser  is  uuknown.  Lyne's  Celestial  was  a 
flower  of  much  novelty ;  and  the  same  raiser's  Princess  Alice  was 
also  a  Belling  flower ;  they  were  both  advertised  at  two  guineas.  Mr. 
Catleugh  sent  some  flowers  out  this  year  under  his  name  ;  they  were 
Mulberry,  Victoria,  and  Tipula,  each  at  one  guinea.  A  good 
rich  dark  flower,  named  Mogul,  also  flrst  appeared,  and  divided  public 
favours  with  Pluto,  which  it  much  resembles ;  it  had  this  difierence, 
the  price  was  treble,  being  three  guineas,  though  the  quality  was  not 
superior.  It  will  be  found  that  after  this,  with  few  exceptions,  prices 
became  more  uniform ;  indeed,  a  large  sale  was  commanded  at  a  guinea 
or  even  a  guinea  and  a-half.  Few  amateurs,  or  even  nurserymen,  would 
support  the  old-fashioned  system  of  high  prices ;  so  it  eventually  be- 
came quite  general. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  an  important  epoch  in  our  progress.  The 
appearance  of  a  new  amateur  with  an  entirely  fresh  stock  gave  quite  an 
impube  to  the  Pelargonium  trade ;  and  that  he  ^vas  successful,  both  as 
an  exhibitor  and  seedling  raiser,  may  be  seen  on  glancing  over  (he 
reports  of  the  grand  exhibitions. 

Note. — Those  marked  (*)  received  prizes  at  Chiswick,  &c.,  as 
seedlings. 


PROPAGATING  SHRUBBY  CALCEOLARIAS. 

nr^C.  M.,  BERKS. 

Shrubby  Calceolarias,  which,  without  due  care;  often  damp-ofl*  in  cold 
pits  or  frames  during  winter  months,  may  be  easily  raised  and  preserved 
by  putting  in  cuttings  in  October  in  garden-mould,  mixed  with  a  good 
supply  of  road  or  river  sand,  and  covering  them  with  a  hand-glass. 
For  a  few  weeks  they  will  require  to  be  shaded  from  mid-day  sun,  and 
protection  when  frost  is  severe ;  but  the  glass  may  be  kept  closed  all 
the  winter,  and  without  other  care  they  will  make  strong  plants  fur 
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BddiDg  out  the  following  season.  This  simple  plan  having  answered 
^  welly  I  fam  induced  to  give  it  publicity,  hoping  also  to  encourage 
4ier  connoisseurs  thus  to  publish  the  result  of  successful  experiments. 


.ADAPTATION  OF  PELARGONIUMS  FOR  TRAINING 

AGAINST  A  WALL,  &c. 

That  are  commonly  termed  '^  Scarlet  Geraniums  "  are  now  so  greatly 
Dproved  in  quantity  and  quality  as  to  have  become  one  of  the  most 
opular  flowering  plants  for  adorning  the  conservatory,  greenhouse, 
relliog-house  window,  and  flower-garden.  So  very  generally  are 
\ej  cultivatedj  and  so  strikingly  ornamental  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
«%  that  we  may  exclaim,  ^*  What  should  we  do  if  bereft  of  them  ?" 
he  vacuum  occasioned  could  not  be  equally  well  filled  up.  During 
te  last  and  present  year  we  have  paid  particular  attention  to  this 
tanning  tribe  of  plants,  by  taking  notes  of  all  improved  varieties  that 
ime  under  our  notice,  and  have  recorded  them  in  the  successive  Num- 
3rs  of  the  Flokigultural  Cabinet.  By  the  improvements  eflected 
e  now  possess  varieties  of  very  diminutive  growth,  progressing  onwards 
iccessively  to  gigantic  stature,  all  profuse  in  bloom,  and  in  colours, 
jurying  from  white  up  to  the  richest  hues  of  scarlets  and  crimson,  many 
f  them,  too,  difi'using  an  agreeable  perfume.  General  observation 
Bbrds  proof  of  their  adaptation  as  ornaments  for  the  habitations  above 
taled.  Some  varieties,  however,  are  better  suited  to  particular  pur- 
0068  than  others  are,  some  of  which  we  shall  particularize. 

Four  years  back  we  had  the  designing  of  grounds,  flower-gardens, 
fCj  connected  with  a  new  mansion,  which  had  a  broad  stone  terrace 
long  the  south,  east,  and  west  fronts.  The  front  wall  of  the  terrace 
rai  five  feet  high,  and  the  face  of  it  was  formed  into  recesses  of  six  feet 
aogy  between  each  of  which  there  was  a  projecting  portion  extending 
Ix  inches  beyond  the  recess  front  of  the  wall,  and  two  feet  broad. 
iach  was  the  continuous  arrangement  from  end  to  end.  A  border  for 
lowering  plants  was  formed  along  the  front  of  the  terrace,  three  feet 
ride  and  two  feet  deep,  there  being  six  inches  of  rough  materials,  as 
iiick-bats,  stones,  &c.,  laid  over  the  bottom  to  compose  a  drainage,  and 
be  rest  filled  up  with  good  turfy  loam,  which  had  been  prepared  in 
fiaps  a  year  previous. 

In  order  to  have  plants  trained  against  the  wall,  a  neat  wire  frame- 
rork  was  fixed ;  and  early  in  April  as  many  Pelargoniums,  of  the 
carlet  flowering  section,  were  planted  in  every  recess  as  was  required 
0  fully  cover  the  space  during  the  season.  The  varieties  planted  were 
be  strong  growing,  so  as  to  reach  the  heijht  of  the  wall  in  due  course  ; 
nd  in  arrangement  the  adjoining  kinds  were  as  diflerent  in  colours  as 
re  could  obtain,  selecting  those  which  produced  the  best  contrast. 
The  projecting  portions  between  the  recesses  were  planted  with  the 
nost  siiowy  and  abundant  flowering  Petunias,  Maurandias,  Heliotro- 
liums,  Double  Nasturtiums,  Tropaeolum  tricoloruni,  pentaphyllum, 
nd  canariense;  Passiflora  cserulea,  Luphospermum  maculatum  and 
Hiftonii ;  Thunbergias,  wliite,  yellow,  and  bufl;  each  with  dark  eye ; 
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Clematis  Sieboldii  and  azureik  grandifloru,  &c.  This  kind  of  planting 
had  been  determined  two  years  previously ;  and  strong  plants  had  been 
provided  of  nearly  all  required.  When  in  full  bloom  the  wholfe, 
and  every  particular  portion,  had  a  most  handsome  appearance.  The 
various  plants  against  the  projections  produced  a  pretty  contrast  and 
variety,  and  gave  relief  from  any  sameness  in  colour.  The  border  was 
additionally  tilled  with  the  best  of  herbaceous  plants,  greenhouse  plants 
that  bloomed  freely  out  of  pots,  and  the  prettiest  annuals.  Care  was 
taken  not  to  have  any  robust  plants,  but  neat,  showy,  and  fragrant. 
The  following  season  the  whole  was  occupied  in  a  similar  manner,  with 
some  improvements  in  new  flowers ;  and  though  we  have  not  seen  it 
since  that  time,  we  doubt  not  but  additional  improvements  yearly  oectl^: 

Vases  filled  with  suitable  plants  were  placed  along  the  coping  stone 
of  the  terrace  wall,  that  being  eight  inches  higher  than  the  interior 
pavement.  Each  projection  in  the  face  of  the  wall  formed  part  of  a 
pillar,  and  upon  each  of  these  pillars  a  vase  was  placed.  Of  course 
some  cost  and  trouble  was  incurred  in  these  matters ;  but  the  beauty 
and  fragrance  very  amply  repaid  in  enjoyment  for  those  particulars. 

What  was  accomplished  in  such  an  extended  scale  may  in  principle 
be  realized  in  proportion  in  a  lesser  one.  Where  there  is  not  a  ifrall 
to  train  against,  a  wood  fence  may  be  constructed  to  answer  every  pur- 
pose, and  at  a  small  expense  too.  We  have  seen  several  of  such  erected 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  training  Chrysanthemums  to ;  and  in  order  to 
protect  the  flowers  from  frost,  a  thin  canvas  cover  was  fixed  on  a  roller, 
and  the  plants  were  covered  every  evening.  Such  a  provision  might 
be  given  to  the  Geranium  wall,  and  thus  prolong  the  period  of 
blooming. 

We  have  not  a  list  of  the  Geraniums  which  were  trained  asaihst  thfe 
terrace  wall,  but  the  following  we  can  strongly  recommend  for  such 
purpose;  they  are  vigorous  growers  and  free  bloomers,  and  com- 
prise all  the  shades  of  colours,  as  well  as  much  variety  in  the  marking 
of  the  leaves : — 

Princess  Alice  (Conway's). — The  leaves  are  green,  without  mark- 
ing. The  flowers  are  a  vermilion  colour,  with  a  striking  white  eye. 
Flower  of  good  form. 

Fire  Qoeen  (Barker's). — Leaves  green.  Flowers  rich  scarlet,  full 
size,  fine  form,  and  in  very  large  trusses. 

Cherry  Cueek. — Leaves  green.  Flowers  of  a  rosy-peach  colour, 
good  form,  and  in  fine  heads.     Very  pretty. 

Ivery's  Scarlet. — Leaves  deep  green,  with  a  very  dark  horse-shoe 
marking.     Flowers  rich  scarlet,  and  of  good  form. 

Vivid. — Leaves  green.     Flowers  light  scarlet,  large  and  showy. 

Volunteer. — Leaves  green.  Flowers  bright  scarlet,  with  a  small 
white  eye.     Pretty. 

Globe  comp actum. — Leaves  green,  with  horsei-shoe  mark.  Flowers 
in  large  trusses,  standing  erect  beyond  the  foliage.     Good  form. 

CoMPACTUM  SUPERB. — LcRves  grccu,  horse-shoe  mark.  Flowers 
light  scarlet,  large  trusses. 

Lady  Ra.chael  Russell. — Leaves  green.  Flowers  rich  scarlet^ 
with  white  eye,  good  form.     Pretty. 
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CJaptain  DARLfeY. — Leaves  green,  with  slight  horse-shoe   mark. 

owers  of  a  pretty  salmon -scarlet,  good  form,  and  fine  trusses. 

Srompton  Hero. — Leaves  green.     Flowers  of  a  deep  scarlet-red. 

Commander-in-Chief.  —  Flowers  orange-scarlet,  fine  form,   and 
*^*ge  trusses.     Very  pretty. 

Rdt'AiiiST.— Lfeaves  when  yomig  have  a  horse-shoe  mark,  which  dis- 
as  the  leaves  advance,  and  they  become  wholly  green.    Flowers 
ive,  a  brilliant  scarlet,  and  white  eye,  in  fine  trusses. 

SfaoKU^LAND  SUPERB. — Leaves  green.     Flowers  rich  scarlet,  good 
,  iti  fine  trusses. 

Pink  Nosegay. — Leaves  green.     Flowers  of  a  striking  pink  colour ; 

e  blossoms  are  not  of  superb  form,  but  very  distinctly  pretty. 

CEttisc-nNiQUE. — Leaves  green,  with  a  lighter  centre.     Flowers  of 

pretty  cterry  colour,  good  form. 

Fix>'WJER  OP  THE  DAt. — Centre  of  leaves  light  green,  with  a  creaniy- 
"^^hite  belt.    Plo\il^ers  light  scarlet.     Very  distinct  and  pretty. 

PliTK-PLOWERED   IvY-LEAF. — Leaves  a  rich   green.      Flowers  a 
reWf  pink,  not  of  superb  form,  but  neat. 

W^rrE-PLowERED  Ivy- LEAP. — Leaves  green.     Flowers  white,  with 
«lk^t  crimson  marks. 

Pi7SPi«E-tiiOW£RED  IjNtcitJE. — Leaves  very  pretty,  of  a  rich  green. 
'Flowers  of  a  beautiful  rich  purple.     Handsome. 

LUiAc-FiiOWSRED  Unique. — The  only  difference  from  the  above  is 
the  colour  of  its  flowers. 

Oripiamme. — Leaves  green.  Flowers  a  brilliant  scarlet,  with  a 
veiy  distinct  white  eye,  and  fine  form. 

GiBM  OP  Scarlets. — Leaves  green,  with  a  dark  horse-shoe  mark. 
Flowers  deep  scarlet,  with  small  white  eye ;  compact  trusses  of  bloom. 

All  the  above  are  well  adapted  for  training,  and  can  be  procured  at 
a  very  reasonable  cost.  They  are  valuable,  too,  for  the  conservatory 
or  greenhouse. 

The  border  in  front  of  a  terrace,  or  other  wall,  fence,  &c.,  might  be 
planted  with  the  various  dwarf-growing  Geraniums,  which  now  com- 
prise so  many  distinct  coloured  flowers  and  foliage.  Placed  in  the 
most  distinct  contrast  with  the  colours  of  those  trained,  they  would 
have  a  pretty  appearance ;  and  some  being  of  very  tiny  growth,  would 
form  a  very  pretty  edging  where  desirable. 

Also,  instead  of  planting  a  different  class  of  plants  against  the  pro- 
jecting parts,  as  Maurandias,  &c..  Geraniums  of  strikingly  different 
colours  from  those  growing  on  either  side  could  be  appropriated  with 
effect,  and  would  produce  a  more  gay  appearance. 


BRIEF  REMARKS. 


The  Seedling  Pelargonium  Exhibition. — In  drawing  your  at- 
tention to  the  result  of  the  recent  exhibition  at  the  Regent's  Park,  I 
am  sorry  to  say  a  tnte  and  correct  description  of  the  flowers  exhibited 
there  has  not  yet  appeared ;  and  I  think  your  readers  would  be  much 
obliged  if  you  gave  a  short  description  of  those  which  ^'  were  not 
pla(^/'  as  well  as  those  which  had  prizes  awarded  them.    It  seems 
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that  our  old  friend  Beck  is  pronounced  beaten  at  last,  for  out  of  tli 
seven  prizes  awarded,  only  one  of  his  flowers  was  considered  deservini 
and  that  only  a  sixth.     But  in  my  opinion  Beck  is  as  good  as  any  c 
them  now  ;  his  seedlings  do  not  shine  as  such;  they  are  most  admire— 
when  on  the  exhibition  tables  as  dozens ;  and  it  would  gratify  me  an-^      -^ 
many  others  were  any  spirited  cultivator  to  exhibit,  say  six  of  Beck"""^   s 
best  with  six  of  Hoyle's  best,  six  of  Foster's,  or  six  of  any  other 
to  decide  which  are  the  best,  "  take  them  all  in  all  ;**  or  it  might  b 
done  by  having  a  sweepstakes  for  the  best  six,  as  was  done  with  Dahlia 
a  year  or  two  since. — An  Admirer  of  Mr.  Seek,  but  not  of  the  JFlorhi 

Meetings  op  Societies.— National  Floricultdral,  August  7 
—Mr.  C.  P.  Lochner  in  the  chair.  A  first  class  certificate  was  awarded^ 
to  a  variegated  scarlet  Pelargonium,  named  Mountain  of  Light,  froir  ^  "^^ 
Messrs.  Lee,  of  Hammersmith.  Several  plants  of  it  were  shown,  all  ^  -' 
dwarf  and  busiiy.  The  foliage  is  beautifully  variegated,  the  truss  good^-  •^-^ 
and  the  flowers  bright  scarlet.  Mr.  Costar's  Picotee,  called  Christabels-  ^^ 
received  a  Certificate.  Mr.  Holland  had  a  promising  heavy  purple::^'  " 
variety,  named  Countess  of  Wilton.  Mr.  Edwards  sent  collections  o^  ^ 
Carnations,  Picotees,  and  Dahlias.  Messrs.  Henderson,  Phlox  Mayii, 
the  tall  purple  Lobelia,  called  Aurora,  and  the  pretty  Gloxinia  tricolor i-> 
Hollyhocks  in  spikes,  Carnations,  Picotees,  and  Dahlias  came  from  Mr.—' 
Bragg,  of  Slough ;  a  Hollyhock,  called  Purple  Perfection,  from  Mr.—' 
Laing,  of  Twickenham ;  and  a  nice  exhibition  of  Mar}'golds  from 
Mr.  Barnes.  These  constituted  the  principal  subjects  exhibited  on  this 
occasion. 

National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society,  August  4. — The 
first  meeting  of  this  new  society  took  i)lace  at  Slough.  There  was 
great  competition,  and  the  blooms  were  large  and  well  coloured.  Car- 
nations  {Amateurs) :  1.  Mr.  M.  May,  Soiining.  2.  Mr.  J.  Edwards, 
Hollo  way.  3.  Mr.  Newhall,  Woolwich. — Picotees:  1.  Rev.  A.  Mat- 
thews, Weston-on-the-Green.  2.  Mr.  M.  May.  3.  Mr.  Lochner, 
Paddington. —  Carnations  {Open  Classes):  1.  Mr.  Turner,  Slough. 
2.  Mr.  Bragg,  Slough.  3.  Mr.  Willmer,  Sunbury. — Picotees:  I.Mr. 
C.  Turner.  2.  Mr.  Bragg.  3.  Rev.  A.  Matthews. — Yellow-ground 
Picotees :  1 .  Mr.  Bragg.  2.  Mr.  Turner.  3.  Mr.  Hoyle,  Reading. 
4.  Mr.  "Willmer,  Several  Seedlings  received  Certificates.  We  have 
thought  it  better  to  give  the  names  of  the  most  conspicuous  powers 
exhibited  in  each  class,  than  to  give  the  entire  lists ;  and  in  doing  this 
we  have  included  some  new  varieties  of  Carnations.  In  Scarlet  Bizarre, 
Admiral  Curzon,  Lord  Lewisham,  Lord  Ranclifife,  and  Bolingbroke 
were  in  good  order.  Crimson  Bizarres  were  very  numerous  and  good. 
Lord  Milton,  Duncan,  Jenny  Lind,  Owen  Glendower,  Black  Diamond, 
Puxley's  Queen,  and  Queen  of  Trumps  were  in  excellent  condition,  as 
were  also  I^uxley's  Favourite  and  General  Monk,  the  latter  having  the 
best  white  in  this  class,  and  otherwise  good.  In  Pink  Bizarres,  May's 
Falconbridge  stands  high,  being  large  and  well  marked.  The  old  but 
fevourite  flower,  Puxley's  Prince  Albert,  was  very  fine,  and  had  but 
few  equals.  Sarah  Payne,  Twyford  Perfection,  and  Henry  Kirke 
White  were  also  shown.  In  Purple  Flakes,  Beauty  of  Wood  house, 
Premier,  Squire  Trow,   Poins,  and  Perfection  were  the  favourites. 
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Seurlet  Flakes  were  represented  by  Cradley  Pet,  Simpson's  Queen, 
Puxley's  Standard,  and  Africanus.  Of  Rose  Flakes,  Puxley's  Princess 
tojal«  Flora's  Garland,  May  s  Ariel,  Poor  Tom,  Lorenzo,  Antonia, 
1x1  Wood's  Haidee  were  the  best. — Picoiees  :  These  advance  towards 
lerfection  much  faster  than  Carnations  do.  Foremost  in  the  heavy 
Bd-edged  class  was  Mrs.  Nonnan,  a  full-sized  variety,  of  first-rate  pro- 
erlies,  fully  maintaining  the  opinion  given  of  it  last  season ;  Prince  of 
rales.  King  James,  Hogarth,  and  two  of  ]Mr.  Fellowes's  seedlings  were 
tod  ;  also  an  intermediate  variety,  between  red  and  rose.  Costar's 
bristabel  is  a  neat  pleasing  flower,  of  good  properties,  without  the 
g^htest  bar.  Light  red :  Youell's  Gem,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Miss 
olbeck,  and  Dodwell's  Mary ;  the  latter  is  good  in  size,  and  very 
enly  marked.  Heavy  purple:  Dodwell's  Alfred,  Lord  Nelson, 
yrtia,  Lady  H.  Moore,  Prince  Arthur,  Viola,  and  Duke  of  Rutland, 
B  latter  a  fine  constant  flower,  were  in  the  best  possible  order.  In 
^t*-edged  purple,  Matthew's  seedling  was  the  best;  it  is  a  superb 
»^rer.  In  this  numerous  class  the  following  were  good  :  Ophelia, 
anjmede,  Willoughby,  Circe,  Jupiter,  Juliet,  and  Fellowes's  seed- 
tg  '51.  Heavy  rose  and  scarlet,  the  most  attractive  class  of  all,  was 
presented  by  Venus,  Green's  Queen,  Princess  Royal,  Marris's  Victoria 
ef^na,  a  bright  fine  flower,  and  Marris's  Grace  Darling,  a  flower 
milar  to  Princess  Royal,  but  wider  in  the  petal ;  Unexpected  is  a 
lediom-sized  neat  variety  ;  and  Jeannette  has  a  fine  petal,  but  is  rather 
iln.  Light-edited  rose  :  Mrs.  Barnard,  as  usual,  stood  at  the  head  of 
lis  class ;  and  Countess  Howe  is  a  pleasing  bright  variety. — The  meet- 
igf  for  1852  will  be  held,  we  believe,  at  Norwich. 

]>KRBY  Carnation  and  Picotee  Show,  held  in  the  Town  Hall, 
iuguH  6. — This  society  is  celebrated  for  showing  the  best  kinds,  and 
he  finest  blooms  of  any  in  the  country.  The  following  are  the  parti- 
ulars  of  the  present  exhibition : — 

Carnations, —  The  best  Six  Flowers  in  each  Class, — Scarlet  Bi- 
arres:  1.  Admiral  Curzon,  Mr.  Dodwell.  2.  Ditto,  ditto.  3.  Ditto, 
[itto.     4.  Ditto,  ditto.     5.  Ditto,  Mr.  Buswell.    6.  Ditto,  Mr.  Dodwell. 

Crimson  Bizarres:  1.  Lord  Milton,  Mr.  Dodwell.  2.  Duncan, 
litto.  3.  Queen  Victoria,  ditto.  4.  Ditto,  ditto.  5.  Owen  Glen- 
lover,  ditto.     6.  Duncan,  Mr.  Adams. 

Pink  and  Purple  Bizarres :  1.  Princess,  Mr.  Dodwell.  2.  Ditto, 
Rtto.  3.  Twyford  Perfection,  ditto.  4.  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ditto. 
K  Seedling,  ditto.     6.  Sarah  Payne,  Mr.  Adams. 

Purple  Flakes:  L  Earl  Spencer,  Mr.  Dodwell.  2.  Squire  Mey- 
lell,  Mr.  Buswell.  3.  Premier,  Mr.  Dodwell.  4.  Ditto,  ditto.  5. 
Jeauty  of  Wood  house,  ditto.     6.  Premier,  ditto. 

Scarlet  Flakes :  1.  Firebrand,  Mr.  Dodwell.  2.  Ditto,  ditto.  3. 
lero  of  Middlesex,  ditto.  4.  Firebrand,  ditto.  5.  Ditto,  ditto,  (i. 
Iifricanus,  Mr.  Adams. 

Rose  Flakes:  1.  Lady  Ely,  Mr.  Dodwell.  2.  Ariel,  ditto.  3.  Lovely 
Lnn,  Mr.  Adams.  4.  Lorenzo,  Mr.  Dodwell.  5.  Unknown,  ditto. 
\.  Lorenzo,  ditto. 

Picotecs, —  The  Best  Six  Flowers  in  each  Class. — Hea^^-edgcd 
Red:  1.  Prince  of  Wales,  Mr.  Dodwell.     2.  Elizabeth  (Robinson), 
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ditto.     3.  Ditto,  ditto.     4.  Ditto,  ditto.     5.  Prince  of  Wales,  Mkt 
Parkinson.     6.  Lady  Dartmoutii,  Mr.  Dodwell. 

Light-edged  Bed :  i.  Gem,  "Mr,  Dodwelh  2.  Mary,  ditto.  3.  Dittc^ 
ditto.  4.  Seedling  (Mrs.  Wood),  Mr.  Merrj' weather.  5.  Ditto  (70^3 
Mr.  Dodwell.     6.  Gem,  ditto. 

Heavy-edged  Purple :  1 .  Alfred  (Dodwell),  Mr.  Dodwell.  2.  Dittc^ 
ditto.  3.  Ditto,  ditto.  4.  Duke  of  Rutland  (Hollyoake),  ditto.  ^ 
Alfred  (Dodwell),  ditto.     6.  Duke  of  Rutland  (Hollyoake),  ditto. 

Ligh t' edged  Purple :  1.  Juliet,  Mr.  Dodwell.     2.  Seedling  (Lad;^ 
Franklin),   Mr.  Merry  weather.      3.  Enchantress,   ISfr.  DodweU.     4B 
Lorina,  Mr.  Bayley.     5.  Delicata,  Mr.  Dodwell.     6.  Ditto,  ditto. 

Heavy -edged  Hose:  1.  Princess  Royal^  Mr.  Buswell.  2.  Queens 
Mr.  Dodwell.  3.  Venus,  ditto.  4.  Miss  Rosa,  ditto.  5.  Yenuff^ 
ditto.     6.  Queen,  Mr.  Bayley. 

Light-edged  Rose:  1.  Mrs.  Barpard,  Mr.  Dodwell.  2.  Ditto,  Mk:' 
Buswell.  3.  Ditto,  Mr.  Dodwell.  4.  Ditto,  ditto.  5.  Ditto,  Mr-= 
Bayley.     6.  Sophia,  Mr.  Buswell. 

Besides  the  above,  there  were  ^\e  Prizes  given  for  the  best  twelv 
Carnations  of  any  class,  and  the  best  si.\  also.     For  Picotees,  too, 
were  five  Prizes  for  the  best  twelve,  and  the  best  six  of  any 
These  collections  contained  superb  flowers  of  all  the  best  kinds.     Th 
following  were  very  fine  : — 

Carjiations. — Scarlet  Hizarres :  Admiral  Curzon,  Trpe  Sriton^  i 
Brou^hton's  Sir  R.  Peel,  Elliott's  Duke  of  Sutherland,  an|d  Lorcfc 
BancTifie. 

Crimson  Bizarres :  Lord  Milton,  Duncan,  Owen  Glendower,  Glar-^ 
diator,  Dodwell's  Othello,  Puxley's  Jenny  Lind,  ami  General  M^rmk^^ 
most  beautiful. 

Pinh  and  Purple  Bizarres :  Sarah  Payne,  Princess,  Lady  of  the^ 
Lake,  and  Twyford  Perfection.     This  is  a  pretty  class  of  flowers. 

Purple  Flakes  :  Squire  Trow,  Squire  Meynell,  Premier,  Beauty  o3 
Wood  house,  and  Lord  Byron. 

Rose  Flakes  :  Flora's  Garland,  Lady  Ely,  Ariel,  Loren^,  l/fxn^^sm 
King  John  (a  first-rate  seedling).  Lovely  Ann,  and  Madame  Sontag,  a 
most  superb  flower  in  all  respects. 

Scarlet  Flakes :  Justice  Shallow,  Hero  of  Middlesex,  Lydia,  Cradley 
Pet,  and  William  the  Fourth. 

Picotees. — Scarlet  or  Rose-edged :  Headley 's  Venus,  Marris's  Vic- 
toria Regina  (a  superb  kind),  Marris's  Grace  Darling,  Miss  Bosa, 
Princess  Royal,  Green's  Queen  Victoria,  and  Mrs.  Barnard :  this  was 
very  fine. 

Purple-edged:  In  heavy  edges  Dodwell's  Alfred  was  pre-eminent; 
Hollyoake's  Duke  of  Rutland,  very  superb,  which  in  a  full  centre  mir- 
passes  Alfred.  In  light  edges  May's  Ophelia  is  especially  beautiful  in 
all  respects  ;  also  May's  Juliet  is  a  superb  flower. 

Red  edges  :  Heavy  edge.  May's  Sebastian,  a  fine  variety  ;  Morris's 
Prince  of  Wales,  very  fine  ;  Lady  Dartmouth,  very  pretty ;  and  Robin- 
son's Elizabetli,  very  large  and  strikingly  showy;  Fellow's  Julia 
Romeo,  a  fine  flower,  a  seedling  not  yet  sent  out. 

Some  other  superb  varieties  of  Carnations  and  Piootees  were  fine, 
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^t  at  that  particular  day  were  not  in  prime  condition.     Our  readers 

y^  however,  see  what  varieties  may  be  selected  for  exhibiting ;  and 

''tis  with  a  view  to  assist  in  this  matter  we  insert  the  above  particulars. 

BoBTicuLTTOAL  SOCIETY,   September  2. — Messrs.  Lane,  of  Great 

^Qrkhampstead^  produced  two  small  imported  Stanhopeas,  and  an  ex- 

Sile  of  TVarc^ewicz's  Achimenes  Margarettse,  a  new  kind,  with  just 
cient  flowers  on  it  to  show  what  a  fine  thing  it  might  become  under 
Ood  cultivation.  The  blossoms  are  pure  white,  and  approach  in  size 
iqte  of  longiflora.  Mr.  E.  G.  Henderson,  of  the  Wellington. road 
Itunery,  sent  young  plants  of  .^Qchmea  fulgens  and  the  new  sort  called 
L  miniata  diiscolor ;  Gesnera  zebrina,  and  an  improved  variety  of  it 
med  «plende|is ;  Vriesia  splendens,  with  a  gay  spike  of  scarlet  bracts 
lesi^t  a  foot  in  length  ;  CUtoria  braziliensis ;  and  the  scarlet  Isotoma 
[flc^ra.  Mrs.  Summersby,  gardener  to  Major  Marty n,  had  a  plant  of 
wmliCA  fulgens  scarcely  an  inch  high,  with  three  large  flowers  on  it. 
bjiis  y^BB  obtained  by  taking  ofi*  the  flowering  point  from  an  old  plant, 
fd  fftriking  it ;  and  it  was  stated  that  the  blooms  were  larger  and  finer 
i  tbe  cutting  than  on  the  parent.  Mr.  Fleming,  gardener  to  the 
^ke  of  Sutherland,  at  Trentham,  communicated  an  old  Queen  Pine- 
iple,  weijghing  seven  pounds.  It  was  an  exceedingly  handsome  fruit, 
Xt  ^rdly  sufficiently  ripe.  A  Kni^itian  Medal  was  awarded  it. 
rom  Mr.  TurnbuU,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  at  Blen- 
eiiiiy  came  some  Noblesse  Peaches,  one  of  which  weighed  very  nearly 
levfin  ounces.  They  had,  we  believe,  been  ripened  imdcr  glass.  A 
J^tificate  of  Merit  was  awarded  them.  Some  Baspberries  were  fur- 
J^ahed  by  Messrs.  Lane,  of  a  sort  known  at  Great  Berk  ham  pstead  by 
t^e  name  of  Victoria.  The  fruit  shown  was  gathered  from  canes  which 
rere  reported  to  have  been  in  bearing  from  the  beginning  of  the  season 
intn  the  present  time. 

BoTAL  SouTU  LoKDON  Flobicultural,  September  3. — The  fifth 
ind  last  exhibition  this  season  took  place  on  this  occasion,  and  was 
oolhing  behind  its  predecessors  in  attractiveness.  The  show  of  Dahlias 
qfas  as  usual  immense  in  number.  Collections  of  Cut  Koses  were  pro- 
duced in  high  character  for  freshness  and  fragrance.  In  Mr.  Paul's 
noup,  which  was  first,  were  Therese  Marmot,  Etendard  de  Marengo, 
nu9  IX.,  Angeline  Boccella,  Comte  de  Mon  tali  vet,  Julia  de  Fonta- 
neUe,  Jean  of  Arc,  Comte  Bobrinisky,  Ophrie,  Chereau.  Mr.  Francis 
lent  Cloth  of  Gold,  Elise  Sauvage,  Princess  de  Modena,  Leveson 
Gower,  Augustine  Mouchelet,  Gonda,  Maria  de  Beaux,  Geant  des 
BattailJes,  and  Yicomtesse  de  Cazes.  Hollyhocks,  both  in  spikes  and 
detached  blooms,  contributed  largely  to  the  general  eflect,  and  were 
greatly  admired.  Among  the  sorts  were  Aurantia,  Rosy  Queen,  Rosa- 
mond, Elegans,  Sulphurea  perfecta,  Spectabilis,  Magnum  Bonum, 
Delicata  improved.  Surprise,  Coccinea,  Rosea  grandiflora,  Bella  Donna. 
Mr.  C.  Baron,  Model  of  Perfection,  Enchantress,  Walden  Gem,  No- 
blissima,  Sulphurea  perfecta,  Sir  W.  de  Eresby,  Standard  of  Perfection, 
Susannah,  and  Sir  D.  Widdeburn,  the  last  four  being  Scotch  varieties. 
—  Verbenas :  1st.  Macrantha,  Defiance,  Laura,  St.  Margarets,  Surprise, 
Model  of  Perfection,  Voltigeur,  King,  Heroine,  Exquisita,  Wonder, 
Yergrets,  British  Queen,  I^ine  Hortense,  Lady  of  the  I^ke,  Figaro, 
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Iphigene,  Perfume,  Aspa^ia,   Minerva,    Desdemona,    Shvlock, 

OthellOk    Second  doxen  were  St.  Margaret,  British  Queen,  Keine  Hot  ^ 
tense,   White   Perfection,  Yoltigeur,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Exquisites 
Enchantress,  Ninon  de  I'Enclos,  Laura,  and  Pochye. — Dahlias : 
private  collections  there  were  5  twenty-fours,  17  twelves,  6  six  fanci 
and  5  six  new  sorts.     Dealers :  1 1  twenty-fours,  and  5  twelve  fanci 
To  these  must  be  added  several  for  extra  Prizes,  together  with  man^  m 
seedlings,  three  only  of  which,  however,  received  Certificates,   viz^  - 
Laura  Lavington,  Attraction,  and   Dr.  Frampton.     AmaieurSy    24    ::J 
1st  Prize,  J.  Edwards,  Esq.,  with  Sir  C.  Napier,  Whale's  Elizabetld 
Summit  of  Perfection,  Negro,  Fearless,  Mr.  Palmer,  Regina,  Snow"^ 
flake.  Grenadier,  Mr.  Herbert,  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Duke  of  Welling-^ 
ton,  Queen  of  Lilacs,  John  Edwards,  Yellow  Standard,  Jullien,  Thames 
Bank  Hero,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Cobden,  Admiral,  Miss  Herbert,  RoundK= 
head,  General  Fauchier,  and  Baltic.     2nd,  Mr.  Weedon,  Hillingdon^ 
with  Beeswing,  Mr.  Edwards,  Mr.  Seldon,  flarl  of  Clarendon,  Coccinea^ 
Anticipation,   Toison  d'Or,  Sbylock,  Magnificent,  Bathonia,  Scarle'-^ 
Gem,  Elizabeth,  Roundhead,  Richard  Cobden,  Duke  of  Cambridge^ 
Sir  F.  Bathurst,  Admiral,  Model,  Seraph,  Grenadier,  Negro,  Jullien/^ 
and  Psyche.     3rd,  Mr.  Hopkins,  Brentford.     4th,  Mr.  White,  Chelms-^ 
ford.     Twelve  Blooms:   1st  Prize,  Mr.  J.  Robinson,  Pimlico,   wittri 
Queen  of  Lilacs,  Mrs.  Seldon,  Thames  Bank  Hero,  Lady  St.  Maurr* 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  Mr.  Seldon,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Cobden,  Fearless^  - 
Essex  Triumph,  Sir  C.  Napier,  and  Sir  F.  Bathurst*     2nd,  Mr.  Black^^ 
gardener  to  E.  Foster,  Esq.,  Clewer,  with  Leda,  Model,  Barmaid^^ 
Black  Prince,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Queen  of  the  East,  Essex  Triumph^ 
Mr.  Seldon,  Mrs.  Seldon,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Sir  C.  Napier,   ancM 
Cobden.     3rd,  Mr.  James,  Stoke  Newington,  with  Earl  of  Clarendon^ 
Mrs.  Bacon,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Negro,  Mr.  Seldon,  Sylph,  Sir  F^ 
Ikithurst,  Admiral,  Summit  of  Perfection,  Hon.  Mrs.  Ashley,  Essei^ 
Purple,  and  Sir  C.  Napier.     4th,  Mrs.  Mosley,  Maida-hill.     5th,  Mr"— 
Bennett,  Dulwich.     6th,  Mr.  Allen,  Shacklewell.      7th,  Mr.  Kirk— 
patrick,  Camberwell.     8th,  Mr.  Harris.    Fanci/  Varieties^  six  Blooms  ^ 
1st  Prize,  Mr.  Black,   with  Empereur  de  Maroc,  Raphael,  Princess 
Louisa,  Jenny  Lind,  Mrs.  Hansard,  and  Pretty  Polly.     2nd,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, with  Mrs.  Hansard,  Rachael,  Pretty  Polly,  Jenny  Lind,  Lady' 
Grenville,  and  Elizabeth-     3rd,  Mr.  Pope,  with  Highland  Chief,  Trr- 
omphe  de  Magdeburgh,  Jenny  Lind,  Mrs.  Hansard,   Reizende   voo 
Elsthal.     New  Flowers :  1st  Prize,  Mr.  Black,  with  Model,  Leda,  Bar- 
Tuaid,  Roundhead,  Sir  C.  Napier,  and  Nepaulese  Prince.     2nd,  Mr. 
James,  with  Nil  Desperanrlum,  Napoleon,  Jullien,  Roundhead,  Admiral 
Napier,  and  Nepaulese  Prince.     3rd,  Mr.  Robinson,  with  R^na,  Nil 
Desperandum,  Roundhead,  Sir  C.  Napier,  Duke  of  Rothesay,  and  Ne- 
paulese Prince.     Nurserymen^  24  Varieties :  1st  Prize,  C.  Turner,  with 
Cobden,  Barmaid,  Model,  El  Dorado,  Princess  Radzivill,  Beeswing, 
<Jueen  of  Lilacs,  Mr.  Seldon,  Fearless,  Thames  Bank  Hero,  Magnificent, 
Black  Prince,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Gem,  Nepaulese  Prince,  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  Sir  C.  Napier,  Mr.  Herbert,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Blanch- 
fleur.  Princess  Louisa,  Essex  Triumph,  Mrs.  Seldon,  and  Sir  F.  Bathurst. 
2nd,  Mr.  Keynes,  with  El  Dorado,  Queen  of  Lilacs,  Duke  of  Welling- 
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ton,  Seraph,  Magnificent,  Mrs.  Seldon,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  General 
Faucher,  Sir  F.  Bathurst,  Yellow  Superb,  Essex  Triumph,  Gem,  Bees- 
wing,   Miss   Chaplin,    Fearless,    Snowflake,    Mr.  Seldon,    Nonpareil, 
Kudaine  Gouberts,  Mr.  Herbert,  Princess  Radziville,  Frederick  Jerome, 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  Negro.      3rd,   Mr.  Barnes,  with  Magnificent, 
frincecs  Louisa,  R.  Cobden,  Fearless,  Grenadier,  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
Ambassador,  General  Faucher,  Mr.  Seldon,  Mr.  Palmer,  Fame,  Miss 
Chaplin,  Seraph,  Yellow  Superb,  Negro,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Queen 
of  the  East,  Summit  of  Perfection,  George  Glenny,  Uranus,  Mrs. 
Williams,  Thames  Bank  Hero,  Charles  Turner,  and  Sir  F.  Bathurst. 
4th,   Mr.  Bragg.     5th,  Mr.  Drummond.     6th,  Mr.  Legg.     Nursery- 
men  J  twelve  Fancies  :  Ist  Prize,  C.  Turner,  with  Empereur  de  Maroc, 
fiachae),  Elizabeth,  Mrs.  Willis,  Pretty  Polly,  Mrs.  Hansard,  Lady 
Grenvilie,  Jeannette,  Mrs.  Labouchere,  Jenny  Lind,  Gasparino,  and 
floral  Beauty.     2iid,  Mr.  Keynes,  with   Princess  Charlotte,  Comic, 
Xiady  Grenvilie,  Conspicua,  Mrs.  Hansard,  Madame  Wachy,  Striata 
yerfecta,  Empereur  de  Maroc,  Rainbow,  Admiration,  Jenny  Lind,  and 
jE>*lyiDg  Dutchman.     In  class  showing,  seedlings,  the  best  Dahlia  was 
3!>r-  Frampton  (Rawlings)  ;  the  best  fancy,  Laura  Lavinglon  (Keynes); 
-the  best  Fuchsia,  Nil  Desperandum ;  the  best  Hollyhock,  King  of  Roses 
^Bragg) ;  the  best  Verbena,  National ;  2nd,  Koh-i-noor ;  3rd,  Orlando. 
Gladioluses. — This  lovely  tribe  of  flowers  are  great  favourites  of 
mine ;  and  I  was  much  pleased  to  see  the  descriptive  particulars  of 
many  new  varieties  in  the  last  year's  volume  of  your  Magazine.     This 
year,  however,  I  have  not  ob^erved  any  notice  of  other  new  ones ;  and 
being  much  pleased  with  a  very  select  collection  of  well-grown  beautiful 
varieties  which  were  shown  at  the  Horticultural  Society's  last  exhibi- 
tion, held  in  the  Chiswiitk  Gardens,  I  send  the  names  and  description 
of  each,  with  a  hope  it  may  be  of  use  to  persons  desirous  of  improving 
their  collections  of  tliis  beautiful  flower: — 

Rex  Bubrarum,  well-expanded  dark  crimson. 
Princeps,  large  waxy  blush,  handsomely  striped. 
Spectabilcy  light  rose,  shaded  pink. 
Candida^  blush,  shaded  rose. 
PunclatOy  lilac,  curiously  spotted. 
Pulcherrima,  bright  pink,  white  stripe. 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  lilac,  with  rose  stripe. 
JBleganSj  fine  rose,  with  distinct  white  stripe. 
AlbuSj  French  white,  striped. 
ConspicuOj  very  rich  salmon,  novel. 
Striata^  warm  pink,  striped  and  shaded. 
The  above,  I  was  informed,  are  early-blooming  varieties,  and  the 
following  are  of  the  habit  of  G.  ramosas,  and  have  much  larger  and 
more  brilliant  colours ;  most  of  them  are  new  hybrids : — 
Insignis,  a  well- known  deep  rosy- crimson  flower. 
Robin  Hood,  rich  rose,  white  stripe. 
Fanny  Elsler,  fine  rose,  handsomely  striped. 
Rising  Sun,  glowing  orange-scarlet. 
Abd  el  Kadery  very  bright  scarlet,  white  stripe. 
Voi^  XIX.    No.  58.— iV.5.  Y 
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Van  Dam   Istart,  light  pink,  with  H  deep  crimson  stripe^ 

very  distinct. 
ZfOrd  John  Russell,  scarlet,  white  and  violet  feathered. 
Princess  Sophia,  light  rose,  crimson  and  white  stripe. 
Wtlhelmimis,  deep  crimson -scarlet. 
Beeswing,  orange.scarlet,  white  stripe. — An  Ardent  Admirer, 

Chinese  Primroses. — Plants  that  are  to  bloom   through   wintei — 
should  not  be  allowed  to  flower  in  autumn,  pinch  off  all  that  appeal — 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  September.     Guano  water,  given  once  or  twicer 
a- week,  greatly  improves  the  size  of  the  blossoms,  and  the  coloured- 
ones  become  of  much  deeper  hue.     It  is  one  of  the  most  charming^ 
winter  flowering  plants. 

Cape  Jasmine. — Will  any  of  your  correspendents  be  kind  enough. 
to  inform  me  in  what  manner  I  ought  to  treat  a  plant  of  double  Cap^ 
Jasmine,  which  1  purchased  in  Covent-Garden  Market  a  short  tim^ 
since,  and  which  seems  to  require  treatment  it  does  not  receive,  as  it- 
has  lost  its  leaves,  and  looks  in  a  very  mournful  condition.  The  person 
of  whom  I  bought  it  told  me  it  would  do  in  an  ordinary  sitting-room  ; 
but  this  I  do  not  find  to  be  the  case. — Flora, 

To  DESTROY  the  Wireworm. — A  subscribcr  would  be  glad  to- 
know  the  best  method  of  destroying  the  wireworm,  which  has  made- 
dreadful  ravages  among  the  Carnations  in  her  garden. — [Seveiral  liquids- 
will  kill  the  wireworm  on  being  poured  upon  them ;  but  they  would 
destroy  the  plant  too  if  poursd  upon  it.  The  wireworm  is  very 
fond  of  carrot,  turnip,  or  oil-cake  ;  and  if  slices  of  any  of  them  or  all 
be  just  buried  under  the  soil  around  the  plant,  the  insect  will  be  found 
attached  to  or  cased  in  the  baits,  and  then  are  easily  taken  away  and 
destroyed.  The  baits  should  be  examined  morning  and  evening,  and 
again  buried,  &c.  A  short  attention  will  soon  extirpate  the  race. — 
Editor.] 

Fleming's  Salting  Machine. — Observing  remarks  in  recent  Num- 
bers of  your  Magazine  on  the  use  of  the  above-named  machine  upon 
walks,  I  beg  to  state  that  I  have  had  one  in  operation  for  the  last 
month,  and  have  found  it  of  the  greatest  utility.  It  is  a  most  admirable 
machine,  and  I  am  delighted  with  the  satisfactory  results  upon  about 
five  acres  of  gravel  roads  and  walks.  The  cost  of  keeping  the  above 
in  a  decent  manner  of  cleanliness,  per  annum,  has  been  upwards  of 
thirty  pounds ;  and  I  am  confident  that  by  using  this  machine,  and 
salting  as  directed,  I  can  keep  the  five  acres  of  roads  and  walks  in  the 
hest  possible  condition^  free  from  moss  or  weeds,  for  less  than  ten  pounds. 
I  beg  to  recommend  it  to  all  concerned. — A  Midland  County  Noble- 
man*8  Gardener. 

Anemones. — An  article  on  this  handsome  tribe  of  flowers  was  in- 
serted in  the  volume  of  your  Magazine  for  1850,  but  nothing  was  said 
about  the  lovely  single  flowered,  which  are  so  interestingly  beautiful  as 
border  flowers.  By  sowing  seeds  in  pots  in  February,  and  turning  them 
out  entire  as  soon  as  strong  enough  into  the  borders,  then  a  sowing  in 
the  borders  where  I  intend  them  to  bloom  in  April,  June,  and  the  end  of 
August,  I  have  a  succession  of  bloom  nine  months  out  of  the  year.    Those 
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seeds  sown  in  June  are  covered  over  by  means  of  a  tile ;  it  keeps  the  soil 
damp  till  the  plants  are  up,  and  yet  admits  a  current  of  air  to  pass 
through.  Their  great  variety  in  colours  and  continued  succession  of 
flowers  very  amply  repay  for  the  little  attention  required.  I  do  not 
talce  up  my  tubers,  but  leave  them  in  the  ground  from  year  to  year. 
During  winter  some  usually  perish ;  but  saving  my  own  seed,  I  have 
only  to  scatter  a  little  in  the  borders,  &c.,  and  I  always  secure  a  supply. 
As  spring  flowers,  from  March  to  May,  none  can  equal  them  for  orna- 
ment, especially  when  to  be  seen  from  a  dwelling-room. —  Ciericus. 

Tecoma  jasminoides. — This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  flowering 
climbing  plants ;  and  seeing  in  a  recent  Number  of  the  Cabinet  a 
correspondent  complains  she  could  not  get  this  plant  to  bloom  freely, 
and  solicits  information  relative  to  its  management,  so  as  to  succeed 
satisfactorily, — I,  therefore,  observe  that,  having  several  strong  plants, 
I  turned  two  into  the  open  ground  against  a  south-a^pected  wall  in  the 
spring  of  last  year.  The  plants  were  well  furnished  witii  spurred 
shoots,  which  are  obtained  by  pinching  off  the  leads  of  side  shoots; 
they  are  the  productive  flowering  shoots  the  second  reason.  Now  my 
plants  bloomed  freely  in  1850;  but  this  year  (1851)  they  began  to 
bloom  in  May,  and  have  continued  to  the  present  time,  and  are  the 
admiration  of  all  who  have  seen  them. —  C.  P.  B, 

The  Cloth  of  Gold  Rose. — I  have  seen  several  stands  of  Roses  at 
some  of  the  different  exhibitions  of  the  season,  and  I  have  also  searched 
your  reports  of  the  same;  but  nowhere  could  I  see  or  find  mention  of 
the  above  variety,  to  my  thinking,  the  "  Queen  of  Roses."  How  is 
this  ?  Is  there  greater  difficulty  in  its  culture,  or  is  there  only  a  par- 
ticular soil  that  suits  it?  Having  heard  of  parties  who  have  found 
difficulty  in  flowering  it,  I  thought  I  would  just  furnish  you  with  the 
history  of  a  magnificent  specimen  of  it  growing  in  this  neighbourhood. 
The  second  week  in  June  I  visited  the  gardens  of  T.  B.  Western,  Esq., 
of  Felix  Hall,  and  was  there  shown  by  his  gardener,  Mr.  Bowie,  a  tree 
of  it  covering  ten  feet  of  ground,  upon  which  we  counted  one  hundred 
and  fifty  blossoms  then  open  and  opening,  some  of  them  measuring 
four  inches  over,  an  inch  and  a- half  in  t^e  cup,  and  beautifully  perfect 
in  shape ;  many  of  the  blossoms,  just  opening,  were  the  siae  of  hens*  eggs. 
Last  week  I  saw  the  same  tree,  and  counted  eighty-six  blooms  then 
upon  it,  with  the  prospect  of  many  more  for  the  afler-part  of  the  season. 
It  has  made  shoots  of  this  year's  wood  from  five  to  six  feet  in  length  ; 
it  is  growing  in  a  moderately  heavy  loam ;  but  I  learned  that  formerly 
there  was  an  old  asparagus  bed  near  where  this  tree  now  stands,  and  I 
concluded  that  it  was  this  that  has  made  it  what  it  is  in  four  years, 
proving  that  it  is  richness  of  soil  that  it  requires  to  make  it  successful ; 
and  I  am  sure,  could  rose-growers  have  seen  this  specimen  in  the  per- 
fection in  which  I  saw  it,  instead  of  its  being  generally  discarded  from 
our  lists,  no  one  would  think  his  collection  complete  without  the  Cloth 
of  Gold. — li.  R,  W,,  Kelvedon,     (Gardeners'  Chronicle.) 

Wardian  Glass  Cases. — I  should  be  very  much  obliged  if  you,  or 
any  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Flokicdltural  Cabinet,  would  write 
some  account  of  the  proper  management  of  plants  in  Ward's  cases.  I 
have  lately  had  one  given  me,  and  am  very  anxious  to  make  it  useful 
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to  strike  cuttings  in ;  and  I  also  wish  to  try  and  preserve  plants  in  it 

during  the  winter.     The  zinc  tray  having  no  drainage  at  the  bottom^ 
the  mould  in  it  becomes  extremely  wet ;  and  I  (as  well  as  two  other 
ladies  who  have  lately  purchased  Wardian  ea>es)  shoidd  be  very  glad  if^ 
any  of  your  correspondent'*  would  give  a  few  pr«c/iVtf/ hints  or  informa- 
tion as  to  the  management  of  plants  in  them.     I  have  a  little  book, 
published   by  Mr.  Wanl  some  years  a^jo ;  buf   it  gives  very  little  in- 
formation to  a  yardener,     I  want  to  know  if  they  are  always  made  ^ 
without  any  escape  for  the  rain,   which  will  come  in  when  they  are  -9 
placed  in  a  garden  in  the  summer;  and  also  if  they  are  placed  in  a  . 
balcony  open  to  the  south,  how  one  is  to  avoid  the  mould  becoming  - 
haturated  with  rain  in  the  winter.     Any  hints  will  be  most  acceptable    - 
to  me  ;  and  as  I  have  taken  in  the  Floricultubal  Cabinet  from    . 
tlie  very  first  of  its  being  issued,  I  shall  hope  to  see  some  information 
ill  one  of  the  Numbers  very  soon,  as  I  always  read  them  with  great  - 
interest. —  Victiana. 

(We  applied   to   N.  B.  Ward,  Esq.^   for   information,  who   very 
obligingly  forwarded  the  following. — Editor.) 

"  To  answer  your  correspondent's  inquiries  in  full  would  require  much 
more  time  than  I  can  now  possibly  spare.  I  am  about  to  publish  a 
new  edition  of  a  little  work  *  On  the  Growth  of  Plants  in  Closed 
Cases/  ill  which  it  is  my  intention  to  satisfy,  if  possible,  the  gardener 
as  well  as  the  botanist.  There  are,  however,  one  or  two  points  in  your 
correspondent's  letter  which  I  have  much  pleasure  in  attending  to. 
She  mentions  the  mould  becoming  too  wet  in  consequence  of  the  admis- 
sion of  rain,  and  the  want  of  drainage.  Both  these  causes  are  defects 
in  the  construction  of  the  cases,  which  should  in  all  cases  be  made  suf- 
ficiently tight  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  water  from  without  or  its  egress 
from  within  ;  and  there  should  invariably  be  an  escape  lor  any  super- 
fluous water  from  the  bottom  of  the  case ;  and  this  is  the  more  requisite, 
as,  although  there  may  not  be  too  much  moisture  in  the  first  instance, 
it  is  requisite  sometimes  to  give  a  little  additional  water,  or  to  pour 
lime-water  through  the  mould  to  destroy  slugs,  &c.  The  other  essen^ 
tiai  points  are  to  imitate  as  closely  as  possible  the  natural  conditions  of 
the  plants  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  heat,  light,  moisture,  and 
periods  of  rest  which  the  plants  may  respectively  require,  and  which 
are  very  variable  in  plants  from  different  regions  and  localities.  Much 
may  be  done  in  a  small  case  by  a  little  management.  Thus — Cactuses 
and  Ferns  can  be  grown  together,  by  intervention  of  a  little  arch  in 
rock-work,  built  up  in  the  centre  of  the  case,  where  it  is  obvious  that 
the  plants  in  the  top  of  the  arch  will  have  double  the  amount  of  light 
and  half  the  quantity  of  water  which  the  plants  in  the  bottom  obtain. 
A  small  case  of  thb  kind  may  be  seen  in  the  north  transept  of  the 
Great  Exhibition.  I  regret  that  time  will  not  allow  me  to  answer 
more  fully  at  present. — N.  B,  Ward,     Clapham  Hise" 

New  Seedling  Dahlias. —The  following  have  been  shown  at  the 
recent  mectnigs  held  in  or  around  London,  and  received  certificates  or 
commendations  from  the  judges : — 

Dr.  Frav}pton, — In  the  way  of  Princess  Radziville,  with  superior 
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'Toperties.      It  is  a  medium-sized  flower,  light  ground,   edged  and 

otiled  with  lilac-purple.      Well  up  in  the  centre,  good  petal  and 
utline. 

Ltaura  Lavington, — A  dark  salmon-brown,  with  white  tip ;  medium 
ize  ;  good  average  form,  and  centre  well  up. 

Triumphant. — A  ruby-red,  medium  size,  good  outline  and  centre. 

Miss  Creed. — Pale  yellow,  with  white  tip.     Very  pretty. 

Miss  Ward, — Lemon-yellow,  with  while  tip.     Said  to  be  an  im- 
vement  on  Mrs.  Hansard. 

Wonderful, — Amber,  streaked  with  purplish-pink.     Good  form. 

George  Villiers, — Dark  ruby,  of  good  properties  in  outline,  petal, 
and  centre. 

Morning  Star, — Deep  orange- scarlet ;  large. 

Una, — A  large  white  flower. 

Pkantonu — A  bright  orange  and  bufi*,  well  up,  deep,  and  good 
outline. 

Miss  Matthews. — Scarlet,  with  white  tip.     Good  in  all  particulars. 

Sir  F.  Thesiger, — A  good-formed  lilac  flower,  of  medium  size. 

Flora  M^Ivor, — A  rosy-purple,  with  white  tip. 

John  Davis. — ^A  good-formed  crimson,  after  the  style  of  Richard 
Cobden. 

Sarah, — Mottled  lake  and  white. 

Malvinia, — Mottled  purple  and  lake ;  large  flower. 

Heliotropium  Leaves  affected  with  large  Black  Spots. — 
I  have  several  plants  in  the  greenhouse,  whose  leaves  are  rendered  most 
unsightly  with  large  black  blotches.  If  some  reader  will  inform  me  of 
a  remedy  and  preventative  for  the  future  1  shall  be  greatly  obliged. — 
A  Clerggman*s  Daughter,  [We  have  known  this  to  arise  from  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves  being  affected  with  mildew.  The  lentedy  is, 
dust  the  under  side  with  sulphur.  The  bite,  too,  of  insects  produces 
dark  spots.  And  we  have  noticed  in  hot  weather  that,  owing  to  the 
rugged  surface  of  the  leaves,  water  will  lodge  in  the  hollows  where  the 
surface  is  flat,  and  when  watered  over  htsui  during  hot  sun  it  becomes 
heated,  and  the  parts  are  scalded.  Water  over  head  in  the  evening,  or 
quite  early  in  the  morning. — Editor.] 

Artificial  Rock  Work. — Among  the  numerous  natural  embel- 
lishments which  are  so  abundantly  scattered  over  the  face  of  this 
country,  and  the  natural  facilities  aflbrded  for  beautifying  the  private 
pleasure  ground  of  the  wealthy  proprietor,  there  are  but  few  instances 
where  these  natural  facilities  have  been  advantageously  turned  to  account 
in  artificial  decoration. 

Rockwork  may  sometimes  be  placed  in  the  proximity  of  glass  struc- 
tures, and  even  in  flower-gardens,  with  good  eflect,  when  these  are  of  a 
gothic  or  rustic  ciiaracter ;  but  here  the  rockwork  must  have  none  (f 
the  savage  wildness  of  nature  about  it,  and  consequently  nothing  of  the 
impressive  picturesqueniss  of  natural  rocks.  It  should  be  rendered 
conformable  to  the  objects  around  it,  and  appearing  to  be  placed  there 
for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  those  plants  that  succeed  be;it  among 
rocks,  or  for  showing  the  natural  habits  of  plants  that  grow  naturally 
among  rocks,  or  those  that  produce  a  better  effect  when  planted  on 
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them.  In  these  cases  the  rocks  should  be  more  artistically  and  taste- 
fully arranged.  It  should  be  clearly  shown,  by  their  arrangement  and 
accompaniments,  that  no  attempt  is  made  to  imitate  Nature,  but  rather 
a  proper  place  for  displaying  and  cultivating  the  plants  that  are  grown 
upon  them. 

Rockeries  of  this  kind  depend  for  their  interest  and  beauty  more  on 
the  disposition  of  the  plants  than  on  any  influence  possessed  by  them- 
selves ;  and  therefore  they  should  never  be  allowed  to  become  bare, 
otherwise  they  dwindle  down  to  meaningless  conceits.  They  ought 
also  to  be  formed  of  choice  materials,  as  specimens  of  rare  minerals, 
metallic  ores,  rich  conglomerates,  stalagmites,  fossils,  scoria,  fine  speci- 
mens of  crystallography  and  vitrification,  forming  a  kind  of  cabinet, 
which  excites  the  attention  of  the  spectator,  and  affords  interest  and 
gratification  to  the  more  curious  examiner,  and  tending  also  to  divest 
the  rockery  of  any  incongruity  which  might  arise  from  its  being  out  of 
place. 

It  may  likewise  be  observed,  that  rockeries  should  always  be  in 
detached  groups,  and,  whether  large  or  small,  should  never  present 
straight  lines  or  flat  surfaces.  The  more  irregular  the  arrangement, 
the  more  striking  the  effect  produced.  It  should  also  be  so  situated  as 
to  be  partly  shaded  and  overhung  by  pendulous  trees,  to  screen  it  from 
the  glare  of  sunshine  ;  it  should  always  be  rather  cool,  and,  if  possible, 
shut  in  by  itself  by  shrubbery,  and,  if  possible  also,  should  be  accom- 
panied by  dijet  d*eau  or  basin  of  water,  or  both. 

To  attempt  giving  rules  for  the  arrangement  of  rockeries  is  useless, 
as  their  forms  entirely  depend  upon  the  taste  of  the  builder ;  and  in 
this  kind  of  work,  more  than  any  other  branch  of  ornamental  garden- 
ing, will  the  taste  of  the  builder  be  brought  out ;  and  here  also  will  be 
perceived  the  difl*erence  between  those  who  have  studied  from  nature, 
and  those  who  have  no  vivid  conceptions  of  natural  beauty.  It  may 
here  be  observed,  however,  that  the  whole  design  should  be  diversified 
in  its  outlines,  in  its  heights,  and  in  its  general  foims.  No  two  parts 
should  bear  the  slightest  resemblance  to  each  other,  and  the  greater  the 
irregularity,  the  more  interesting  the  effect. — Dowding^s  American 
Horticulturist, 

Leonotis  leonurus  (Lion's  Tail). — This  is  one  of  the  finest  green- 
house plants  grown,  and  deserves  to  be  in  every  one.  I  have  had  a 
plant  in  bloom  the  past  summer  for  several  months,  which,  with  its 
noble  spikes  of  splendid  orange-scarlet  flowers,  formed  a  brilliant  object. 
I  had  it  in  my  collection  since  1836;  but  with  the  usual  treatment  of 
greenhouse  plants  I  could  not  bloom  it.  I  resolved  to  adopt  another 
method,  and  I  therefore  had  a  one-year  old  plant  shifted  into  a  pot  a 
foot  in  diameter,  in  a  rich  loamy  soil,  not  sifted,  well  drained;  I 
placed  it  in  a  forcing  pot  heated  by  hot  water,  and  having  a  brisk  and 
moist  temperature  it  grew  rapidly  ;  and  having  a  free  supply  of  water, 
absorbing  much,  it  produced  fifteen  vigorous  spikes  of  bloom,  and  when 
just  expanding  I  had  it  removed  to  the  greenhouse,  where  it  continued 
to  bloom  till  November.  The  plant  can  be  procured  at  the  nurseries 
for  a  trifling  sum,  and  it  deserves  a  place  in  every  greenhouse  collection. 
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H  Li'OLLYnOCKS.— iVoic  make  new  plantations  of  tlietie 

/  n      ni>ble  floH-en-.      Auriculas  and   PolyB.ilhuses,  Car- 

^natioiM,  Pinks,  t&c,  should  be  placed  in  their  winter  quarters,  in  a  dry, 
^uuny,  sheltered  spot,  hut,  at  the  same  time,  where  a  free  circulation 
«f  air  can  be  admitted  on  all  proper  occasions.  The  surface  soil  must 
be  loosened,  and  a  slight  sprinkling  of  fresh  compost  be  spread  over  it. 
Any  plants  out  in  the  open  beds,  as  Lobelias,  &c.,  ahouM  be  taken  up 
and  potted  for  winter  preservation  iii  pits,  frames,  &c.  Chrysanthe- 
iDunts  grown  in  the  open  ground,  and  required  for  blooming  in-dours, 
should  be  taken  up  as  entire  as  posaible,  and  be  potted  with  due  care  { 
they  will  bloom  tijie.  All  tender  kinds  of  plants,  as  Scarlet  Geraniums, 
Verbenas,  in  fact  every  kind  requiring  winter  protection,  should  be 
housed  immedialely ;  it  is  bad  policy  to  put  off  a  single  i^ay  longer. 
Already  we  have  bid  strong  frost,  which  has  injured  the  tender  things 
iu  some  places.  [Our  Dahlia^  were  most  severely  damaged  by  (hwt 
on  September  1st  and  2nd. — Editor]  All  plants  like  light;  place 
th«m  as  near  to  the  glass  as  convenience  will  allow,  the  farthest  off*  the 
worst.  Tender  Roses,  grown  out  of  doors,  should  have  protection  ov<r 
the  roots,  &c.,  or  be  taken  up  and  iioused.     Prepare  ihe  Tulip-bed. 

Dahlias. — Let  the  crown  of  the  roots  be  covered,  heaping  a  few 
inches  deep  of  rail  around  the  stems.  Beds  of  Pansier  may  be  made. 
Shrubs  of  all  kinds  should  be  planted.  Roses  now  planted  boon  push 
HEW  BOOTS,  and  become  well  established  before  winter ;  the  soil  being 
somewhat  warm,  excites  the  roots  ini mediately.  Pansies  may  still  be 
planted  in  beds ;  also  Pinks. 

Shbubb,  &c.,  you  roaciNG,  for  Winter  Bloom.— Such  as  are  lo 
bloom  early  should  be  gradually  prepared,  potted  immediately,  if  re- 
quired,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  month  introduce  Such  as  ar«  ideaired 
to  bloom  by  Christmas  into  the  house  or  pit.  The  kinds  which  are 
well  deserving  such  attention  are  Roses,  Honeysuckles,  Ja.-^mine3, 
Azaleas,  Kalniias,  Persian  Lilacs,  Andromedas,  Carnations,  Pinks  (of 
which  Anne  Boleyn  is  the  best),  Rhoilodendrons,  Rhodora,  Deutzias, 
Ribes,  Spirea  pninifolia,  Mezereuro,  Gardenias,  Cupheas,  Heliotropes 
(the  new  blue  is  fine),  Scarlet  Pelai^niums,  Cactus,  li  ram  hen  turns, 
Justicias,  Salvia,  Gesnerias,  Corneas,  Chinese  Primrose,  Aconites, 
Mignonette,  Primroses,  Cinerarias,  Stocks,  Persian  Iri*,  Crocus,  Cy- 
clamens, Sweet  Viokts  Hyacinths,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  <Scc.  Seeds  of 
many  annuals  should  now  Ije  sown  in  the  border,  and  others  in  pots ; 
such  will  bloom  early  next  spring.  Brachycoma.  Schizanthus  retusus 
and  Hookerii,  Rhodanthe,  and  Salpiglossis,  seeds  now  sown,  plants 
potted  off  when  strong  enough,  will  bloom  vigorous  next  spring. 
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If  the  stock  is  not  housed  it  ought  to  be  done  immediately,  and  much 
judicious  attention  is  necessary  in  properly  placing  a  mixed  collection 
of  plants.  Care  must  be  taken  so  that  one  plant  may  receive  something 
like  its  proper  treatment  without  interfering  materially  with  the  well- 
being  of  its  neighbours ;  and  whilst  the  tender  ones  must  be  placed  in 
the  best  part  for  protection  from  cold  wind,  &c.,  as  Polygalas,  Pimeleas, 
Lesehenaultias,  Aphelexis,  Boroneas,  Gompholobioms,  and  Diosmas, 
are  injured  by  being  placed  where  there  is  a  current  of  wind.  Let 
each  plant  have  all  the  space  possible,  and  the  robust  large-leaved  kinds, 
and  the  very  slender  delicate  sorts,  should  be  kept  as  separate  as  can 
be  arranged,  so  as  to  allow  a  due  circulation  of  air.  Be  careful  tliat 
the  pots,  &c.,  be  perfectly  clean  before  arranged  for  their  winter  situa- 
tion, lie-pot  Cinerarias,  &c.  Let  Camellias  which  are  to  bloom  early 
be  placed  in  a  warmer  situation,  also  any  Chinese  or  Indian  Azaleas, 
80  that  they  may  be  gradually  advancing.  In  watering  the  stock  of 
plants,  let  it  be  done  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  so  that  any  excess 
may  be  dried  up  before  evening,  and  damps  be  avoided,  otherwise 
mouldiness  will  ensue.  Thin  away  the  flower-buds  of  Chr}'8authemums ; 
water  occasionally  with  liquid  maimre.  Calceolarias  strike  root  freely ; 
now  pot  off  seedlinu:s  to  bloom  next  season. 

Pelargoniums. — The  plants  headed  down  some  weeks  back,  now 
have  pushed  shoots  an  inch  or  two  long ;  these  should  be  thiimed  pro- 
perly. The  plants  must  be  repotted  in  order  to  have  the  roots  well 
established  before  winter.  Shake  off  the  soil,  and  shorten  some  of  the 
long  roots,  so  that  young  fibres  be  promoted,  which  is  essential  to  the 
vitrour  of  next  bloom.  Have  a  free  drainage  in  the  pots.  If  a  com- 
post, such  as  is  recommended  by  Mr.  Cock  in  a  former  Number,  is  not 
possessed,  then  take  turfy  loam  well  chopped  up,  with  an  equal  portion 
of  sandy  peat  and  well-rotted  leaf-mould,  and  half  the  quantity  of  well- 
Fotted  dung.  Give  air  to  the  plants  in  the  day  time,  and  be  careful  not 
to  give  over-much  water  at  the  roots,  for  if  saturated  they  will  be  in- 
jured. Young  struck  plants  should  have  the  tops  pinched  off  to  cause 
the  production  of  side  shoots,  to  render  them  bushy  for  next  season. 
Repot  some  of  the  Scablet  Gebaniums  (so  called)  to  bloom  during 
the  autumn  and  winter ;  they  are  charming  ornaments.  So  with  the 
new  Tree  Carnations^  of  which  there  are  near  twenty  varieties. 


VICTORIA  REGIA. 

We  again  called  at  Mr.  Weeks'  Nursery  to  see  this  fine  plant  in  the 
open-air  bason.  It  was  in  most  robust  health,  having  nine  large  leaves, 
but  which  do  not  turn  up  at  the  edges,  as  is  the  case  when  grown  in 
liigh  temperature.  There  were,  too,  sixteen  flowers,  expanded  or  un- 
expanded.  The  one  in  bloom  was  fifteen  inches  across,  being  larger 
than  any  we  have  seen  either  at  Kew  or  Syon  House. 


'<i^--.. 


I.  FUCHSIA  PRINCE  ARTHUR  (Nicolls). 
2.  FUCHSIA  GLOBOSA  MAGNIFICA  (Kimberlet's). 

FUCHSIA,  so  named  ia  honour  of  a  celebrated  German  botanist, 
LxoDABD  FucHS.  The  first  plant  of  this  genus,  which  was  dU- 
corered  in  Chile,  and  introduced  into  England,  was  F.  coccihea.  in 
the  year  1788.  The  pretty  growth  of  the  plant,  and  the  graceful 
manner  in  which  its  elegant  flowers  were  produced,  contributed  to 
render  it,  at  that  period,  quite  a  wonder  in  the  floral  world,  and  plants 
ware  sold  by  the  first  Mr.  James  Lee,  of  HammerBmith  Nursery,  at 
twenty  ponzuls  each.  It  was  Then  cultivated  as  a  ttotx  plant.  Writing 
npon  this  valuable  and  beautiful  flowering  plant,  the  learned  Mr.  Martyn, 
theo  Profespor  of  Botany  at  Cambridge,  slates,  "  The  icarlet  FuchMa 
ia  a  plant  of  very  peculiar  beauty,  producing  its  charming  rich  pendant 
bloMoms  during  most  part  of  the  year.  The  petals  in  the  centre  of  the 
flower  are  especially  deserving  of  notice,  they  somewhat  reiiemble  a 
UHiIl  roll  of  the  richest  purple -coloured  riband.  It  is  a  most  elegant 
pUot  for  the  drawing-room  or  study." 

In  1796  another  species  was  discovered  in  Chile,  and  introduced  into 
England,  viz..  F.  ltcioisbb  (Box  Thorn  lilie).  It  is  not  so  showy  as 
its  predecessor,  but  forms  a  neat  shrub,  the  flowers  beii^  a  bright  rose- 
colour.  It  is  scarce  at  the  present  day,  but  is  a  very  pret^  jiJant  for 
the  greenhouse,  and  deserves  a  place  in  every  one. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  attempts  were  made  to  obtain  hybrid 
■eedlings  from  the  above  two  species,  and  the  next  introductions  were, 
after  a  lapse  of  twenty-seven  yenrs,  viz.,  in  1823,  F.  ohacilis  and 
F.  HACBOSTEHON,  both  obtained  from  Chile.  The  following  year, 
1824,  F.  A8BOBBSCCNS,  ExcoRTicATA,  and  TENELLA,  were  added  to 
the  previous  ones  ;  they  too  were  froni  Chile.  The  above  kinds  having 
been  recMved,  and  some  bearing  seed  freely,  seedlings  were  raised,  and 
in  1826  several  beautiful  varieties  blotaned,  and  plants  were  eagerly 
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sought  afler  and  purchased  at  high  prices.  This  success  induceil 
Dumeroua  growers  to  commence  raising  seedlings,  and  each  following 
season,  from  that  time,  improved  varieties  have  come  forth.  The  skill 
of  hybridizers  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  large-sized  flowers,  having 
pure  white  tube  and  sepals,  with  crimson,  rose,  blue,  and  lilac  corolla* 
The  finest  of  this  section  is  the  one  we  now  figure,  Pbince  Abthub* 
It  grows  freely,  blooms  abundantly,  and  its  large-sized  beautiful  flowers 
have  a  striking  appearance.  It  highly  merits  a  place  in  every  collec- 
tion of  Fuchsias. 

The  globe-flowered  section  is  a  very  interesting  one,  and  the  variety 
we  now  figure,  Globosa  magnipica,  is  far  superior  to  any  other  we 
have  seen.  The  blossoms  are  very  large,  and  when  fully  blown,  the 
rich-coloured  corolla  is  well  exposed  to  view.  The  plant  is  of  good 
strong  habit  and  blooms  very  freely.  It  grows  erect  two  or  three  feet 
high  in  one  season,  and  is  an  admirable  variety  for  a  flower-bed,  vase, 
or  pot  culture.  It  has  a  nice  efiect  when  thb  variety  is  grown  in  the 
middle  portion  of  a  bed,  and  then  surrounded  with  dwarf-growing 
kinds,  the  contrast  being  very  pretty.  It  merits  a  place  in  every 
collection. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  OR  RARE  PLANTS. 

Aerides  boseum. — A  fine  orchid,  producing  a  raceme  of  rosy-pink 
flowers,  about  a  foot  long ;  leaves  light-green,  thick  and  fleshy,  nine 
inches  long.  The  specimen  from  which  the  figure  was  taken  is  in  the 
splendid  collection  of  Messrs.  Loddiges.  (Figured  iu  Paxton*s  Flower 
Garden,  plate  60.) 

BaowALLiA  Jamesonii. — This  plant  (which  we  figured  a  short 
time  back),  although  it  is  generally  considered  a  shy  bloomer.  Hector 
Munro,  Esq.,  of  Druid's  Stoke,  near  Bristol,  has  succeeded  in  flower- 
ing profusely  in  the  greenhouse  last  June.  In  the  summer  season  it 
grows  freely  against  a  south  wall,  but  in  winter  it  requires  a  warm 
greenhouse  or  moderate  stove.     (Figured  in  JBot.  Mag.,  4606.) 

Brown^a  ariza.— a  splendid  stove-plant,  is  a  native  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Bogota,  in  South  America,  from  whence  it  was  sent  by 
Mr.  Hartweg.  It  forms  a  tree  of  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  height.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  clear  red,  each  about  an  inch  and  a  half  across,  some- 
what resembling  in  shape  the  Pynts  Jiaponicd;  they  are  produced  in 
lare^  drooping  heads,  which  have  a  noble  appearance.  It  requires  a 
moist  stove  and  is  best  propagated  by  the  seeds.  (Figured  in  Paxton*s 
FUnoer  Garden,  plate  59.) 

Camptosema  bubicundum.— a  fine  stove-climber,  with  racemes  of 
scarlet-red  flowers,  much  like  a  Laburnum  in  shape;  each  flower  is 
about  an  inch  long,  and  t)ie  raceme  about  a  foot  in  length.  It  Ms  a 
native  of  South  Brazil,  from  whence  it  was  received  at  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew,  [where  it  has  lately  flowered  in  the  Palm 
stove.  It  has  been  for  a  long  time  cultivated  in  Germany,  under  the 
name  of  Kennedya  splendens.     (Figured  in  Bot.  Mag,,  4608.) 
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DsLPHtNiTJM  Wheelerii. — A  variety  of  D.  speciosum^  with  a 
dense  spike  of  bright-blue  flowers,  about  a  foot  long,  each  flower  an 
iadi  across.  It  was  raised  from  seed  saved  from  x>.  speciosum,  by 
Mr.  Wheeler,  of  Warminster ;  it  will  be  an  acquisition  to  the  flower- 
garden.     (Figured  in  Mag.  of  Botany,) 

Epidendrum  verrucosum. — ^This  beautiful  orchid  was  introduced 
firom  Mexico  by  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  a  fine  specimen  of  it  flowered 
In  July  last,  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew ;  each  flower  is 
about  four  inches  across,  sepals  and  petals  rosy-lilac,  narrow.  Lip  of 
the  same  colour,  with  a  yellow  stripe  up  the  centre.  (Fig.  in  Boi* 
Mag.^  4606.) 

Fuchsia,  Great  Western. — An  hybrid,  raised  between  F.fulgeru 
Sod  P,  Beauty  of  Leeds,  It  is  a  pale-flowered  one,  of  very  large  size. 
It  vas  raised  by  Mr.  Patterson,  gardener  to  Baroness  Wenman,  of 
Thame  Park. 

F.  Unique. — Tube  and  sepals  a  deep  red.  Corolla  a  deep  violet« 
purple.  Flower  two  and  a-half  inches  long  and  shows  the  corolla 
well.     Very  fine. 

F.  Iqnea. — ^Tube  and  sepals  a  bright  red,  and  corolla  a  violet- 
purple.  Flower  two  and  a  half  inches  long,  showing  the  corolla  well. 
Very  fine. 

F.  Spi«endida. — Tube  and  sepals  bright-red.  Corolla  bright-blue* 
Tube  short.     Heflexes  well,  an  inch  and  a-half  across.     Very  pretty. 

F.  Multiplex. — Tube  and  sepals  bright-crimson,  well  reflexed. 
Corolla  deep-purple  and  very  double,  resembling  a  double-violet. 

The  above  have  rich  dark-coloured  corollas,  contrasting  very  dis- 
tinctly with  the  tube  and  sepals.  They  exhibit  the  corolla  to  view 
much  better  than  the  F.  Corallina,  and  merit  a  place  in  every 
collection. 

F.  sereattifolia  multi flora. — The  handsome  flowering  species 
most  of  our  readers  know,  the  present  variety  is  a  good  acquisition. 
The  flowers  are  a  little  less  than  the  former,  the  tube  two  inches  long, 
of  a  pretty  rosy-lilac  colour,  and  the  corolla  a  light  orange.  The  plant 
blooms  much  more  freely  than  the  original  species.  It  merits  a  place 
in  every  collection.  Both  kinds  bloom  during  autumn  and  winter,  and 
form  handsome  ornaments  for  the  greenhouse  or  sitting-room.  They 
blossom,  too,  at  any  other  part  of  the  year,  when  potted  and  otherwise 
treated  to  promote  it  at  various  times. 

Galeandra  Devon  I  an  a. — One  of  the  most  rare  and  finest  of  the 
South  American  orchids.  It  was  first  discovered  by  Schomburgk,  on 
the  river  Rio  Negro,  and  lately  Mr.  Spruce  met  with  it  in  the  same 
place,  and  he  forwarded  a  Ward's  case  to  the  Boyal  Botanic  Gardens 
at  Kew,  which  contained  flowering  specimens.  It  grows  five  to  six 
feet  high,  and  in  patches  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  round.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  a  tall  stem,  each  blossom  about  four  inches  across ; 
•epals  and  petals  purple  and  green ;  lips  nearly  white,  tipped  and  varied 
jrith  purple.     (Figured  in  BoL  Mag.^  4610.) 
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.  GftAMMAHTBaB  CHU>sjsFix>aA. — A  sttcculeot  annual^  introduced 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  growing  almost  three  inches  high  and 
flowering  very  freely,  each  flower  about  half  an  inch  across,  star- 
shaped,  deep  blood  colour,  with  bright  yellow  edges,  and  when  the 
flower  gets  older  it  turns  a  deep  blood  colour.  It  requires  to  be  sown 
in  pots  in  the  greenhouse,  and  at  the  latter  end  of  May  it  may  be 
turned  out  into  the  open  borders.     (Fig^ured  in  Boi.  Mdg.j  4607.) 

HoTA  CuMiNOiANA. — ^A  stove-climbing  plant,  which  also  forms  an 
erect  bush,  having  short  heart-shaped  parchment-like  leaves.  The 
^wen.are  produced  in  rather  small'sized  umbels,  of  a  g^reenish  yellow, 
with  a  purple  corona  in  the  centre  of  each  blossom.  Messrs*  Yeitch 
introduced  it  to  their  establishment,  where  it  has  bloomed. 

Ipom.£A  oblongata. — This  species  was  discovered  growing  in  a 
▼alley  of  the  Buffalo  River,  near  King  William's  Town,  British 
Kafiraria,  by  Captain  Hooper,  who  sent  some  of  the  roots  to  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Rooper,  of  Wick  Hill,  near  Brighton.  It  is  a  half- 
haidy  species,  flowering  best  in  a  cool  frame ;  it  throws  out  long  trail- 
ing steins  and  produces  rosy-purple  flowers,  about  three  to  four  inches 
across,  the  roots  are  somewhat  clubbed,  in  masses.  It  flowered  with 
Mr.  Rooper  from  May  to  September,  and  produced  flowers  at  almost 
every  leaf-joint     (Figured  in  Jfo^.  ofJBot.) 

LiousTBUM  JAPONicuM. — This  is  somewhat  like  the  Chinese  Privet, 
L.  lucidum,  but  forms  a  more  compact  dwarfer  bush,  and  the  panicles 
of  white  flowers  are  rather  thinner.  It  is  a  neat  hardy  evergreen 
shrub  and  an  acquisition  to  our  shrubberies.  It  was  introduced  by 
Dr.  Siebold. 

LiLiUM  LoDDiGESiANUM. — Was  received  by  the  Horticultural 
Society  from  the  Imperial  Gardens,  Nikita,  in  the  Crimea,  and  also 
from  Dr.  Fischer,  of  St.  Petersburg,  under  the  name  of  L,  monadd' 
phum.  It  is  a  clear  yellow  with  small  spots,  and  in  form  it  resembles 
the  turncap  Lilies.  It  is  quite  hardy  and  deserves  cultivation. 
(Figured  in  Paxion's  Flower  Garden^  plate  58.) 

LiuuM  sixicuM. — A  greenhouse  bulbous  plant  from  China.  The 
flower-stems  rise  about  a  foot  high,  each  blossom  is  of  the  turncap 
shaped,  two  Inches  across,  of  a  deep  rich  scarlet  colour.  They  are 
produced  in  terminal  heads  of  three  blossoms.  It  is  a  very  neat, 
dwarf,  handsome  plant,  which  was  introduced  by  the  Horticultural 
Society  some  time  back,  and  recently  by  Standish  and  Noble,  of 
Bagshot. 

Narcissus. — Three  seedling  varieties,  raised  by  E.  Leeds,  Esq.,  of 
Manchester ;  two  varieties  are  whitish,  with  orange  cups,  and  the  third 
is  pale  yellow,  with  a  long  deep  orange  cup.     (Figured  in  Mag,  Bot,) 

Pelargonium  Grace  Darling  (Sheppard's),— Of  the  fancy  class. 
Upper  petals  dark -clouded,  edged  with  orange-scarlet.  Lower  ones 
orange-crimson.     Very  distinct  and  handsome. 

P.  Purple  Standard  (Foster's).— Upper  petals  of  a  dark-clouded 
velvet-purple,  with  a  lighter  margin.  Lower  ones  a  rich  purple.  This 
is  a  valuable  acquisition,  such  a  coloured  variety  being  most  desirable. 
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P.  Shtix>ck  (Foster's). — ^Upper  petals  black,  edged  with  crimsoii. 
Xjower  ones  a  rich  purple.     A  very  striking  flower. 

Bhododendron  Champions. — A  new  species  by  Captain  Cliam- 
pioD,  growing  abundantly  among  the  rocks,  in  a  ravine  at  Fort 
Victoria,  Hong  Kong,  who  sent  drawings  of  it  to  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker. 
It  is  a  shrub  g^wing  about  seven  feet  high,  leaves  dark-green  above 
and  rusty  colour  beneath ;  flowers  are  of  a  beautiful  bright  flesh  colour 
and  white  shaded.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  an  acquisition.  Captain 
Champion,  in  his  botanical  excursions,  also  discovered  the  following: — » 
Azalea  indica  var,  phceniceOy  common  in  the  ravines  near  Uong  Kong ; 
it  flowers  early  in  the  spring,  and  in  March  it  is  most  beautiful. 
A.  squamaia  is  still  more  common,  it  produces  a  few  flowers  easily  in 
winter^  and  when  the  fogs  and  humid  atmosphere  set  in,  about 
February  and  March,  they  burst  into  luxuriant  bloom  ;  the  masses  of 
lilac  flowers  at  a  distance  look  well,  but  the  shrub  being  destitute  of 
leaves,  does  not  look  so  well  on  near  approach.  A.  myrtifolia,  a  shrub 
growing  four  to  five  feet  high,  the  leaves  bright  green,  flowers  pure 
white,  campanulate  when  in  bud,  but  when  expanded  one  aud  a  haif 
inches  across,  with  the  tliree  lower  segments  spotted  with  dark  violet. 
Bnkyanthus  retictUatus,  a  handsome  shrub,  when  the  branches  are 
detached  from  the  plant  the  blossoms  continue  fresh  for  a  very  long 
period  placed  in  water.  It  u  much  used  in  China  for  ornamenting  the 
dwelling-houses. 

SAXE-GoraKA  conspicua. — A  new  hardy  evergreen  coniferous 
tree,  introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son,  who  received  it  from  their 
collector,  Mr.  Lobb.  It  was  discovered  growing  on  the  mountains  of 
Patagonia,  forming  a  fine  tree  about  thirty  feet  in  height ;  it  has  been 
growing  out  in  the  open  air  at  Exeter  four  years  without  having  any 
skelter. 

SxFHOCAMPTLUS  AMiENUS. — A  native  of  Central  America,  from 
whence  it  was  received  amongst  a  collection  of  orchidea  sent  by 
^.  Ghiesbrecht  to  the  gardens  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians  at  Lacken, 
and  has  been  sent  to  Messrs.  Knight  and  Perry  by  Monsieur  Louii^ 
Y.  Houtte,  of  Ghent.  It  bloomai  in  November  last  at  the  £xotic 
Nursery,  Chelsea.  It  is  a  half-shrubby  stove  plant,  about  one  foot 
high ;  flowers  produced  in  a  spike,  rich  scarlet-red,  distinct  and  hand^ 
some  species.     (Figured  in  Mag.  Bot) 

SpiRiEA  CALLOSA,  introduced  from  the  north  of  China,  by  Messrs* 
Standish'and  Noble ;  flowers  bright  rose,  produced  in  branched  cymes  \ 
very  pretty. 


Plants  nony  in  bloom  at  the  Bciyal  Oardens  of  Kew^ 

■  Georoiana  Cervantes. — This  new  Dahlia  is  in  bloom  in  the  open 
flower  bed.  It  forms  a  tree-like  branching  pla$U,  five  feet  high,  and 
iU  branches  extend  as  much  across.  The  blossoms  are  ungl«,  Ibur 
indies  acroM,  of  a  deep-orange  colour.    Although  the  plant  hi^  not 
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been  thinned  of  any  of  its  branches,  it  does  not,  like  the  Dahlia  in 
general,  grow  into  confusion  when  left  unpruned,  but  its  growth  is  that 
of  a  small  tree-like  plant  properly  balanced  with  branches. 

Beotia  Schrebere. — This  is  a  fine  border  plant,  apparently  annual, 
growing  six  feet  high,  with  numerous  branches,  and  each  shoot  termi- 
nating with  a  rich  orange-coloured  flower,  about  three  inches  across, 
very  similar  in  appearance  to  a  single  orange-coloured  Marigold. 
These  are  produced  numerously,  and  the  branching  head  being  four 
feet  across,  it  has  a  very  ornamental  appearance,  and  is  a  valuable  ac- 
quisition to  the  autumnal  flowers  of  the  garden. 

Aster  nov^e  Anglia. — This  is  one  of  the  prettiest,  its  profusion 
of  silk -like  purple  blossoms  producing  a  nice  appearance.  The  A.  voy jb 
Anolia  rosea  is  still  more  beautiful,  similar  in  form,  but  of  a  fine 
rose  colour.  They  merit  a  place  in  every  flower-garden.  We  have  a 
descriptive  list  of  the  best  kinds,  which  we  shall  insert  in  our  next 
Number.  These  gay  "  autumn  ornaments  "  are  not  grown  equal  to 
their  merits,  as  well  as  some  of  the  Solidagos,  Rudbeckias,  &c.  A 
description  of  which  will  also  be  given,  to  assist  our  readers  to  a  selec- 
tion of  such  desirable  ornaments. 

In  the  Greenhouse^ 

Salvia  bicolor. — A  stiff  close-growing  neat  bush,  three  feet  bigh. 
The  leaves  are  small,  anti  the  flowers  are  borne  in  large  branching, 
terminal  panicles ;  they  are  of  a  sky-blue  colour,  the  lower  broad  lip 
having  a  large  tip  of  white. 

BoELLiA  ciLiATA.— Its  Small  heath-like  foliage,  and  the  profusion  of 
large  flowers,  render  it  very  ornamental.  Each  blossom  is  somewhat 
like  in  form  to  the  blue  spring  Gentian,  but  about  one-tliird  the  size,  of 
a  light-blue,  having  a  black  ring  around  the  inside  of  the  flower,  near 
its  margin.  When  properly  grown  it  is  very  beautiful,  and  deserves  to 
be  in  every  greenhouse. 

Begonia  maritima.*— -This  handsome  species,  of  dwarfish  growth 
(two  feet  high),  with  its  numerous  large,  rich  pink  blossoms,  is 
exceedingly  ornamental,  and  likely  to  be  so  during  the  entire  winter 
months. 

Indioofera  JUNCEA,  EusH-LEAVED. — It  is  a  stiff-branching 
upright-growing  plant,  three  feet  high.  The  flowers  are  pea-shaped, 
one-third  of  an  inch  across,  produced  numerously  in  branching  spikes, 
of  a  pretty  rosy-lilac  colour,  and  have  a  pretty  appearance.  It  bears 
pruning-in,  and  can  be  bloomed  freely  any  size  desired. 

MuRALTiA  STiFULACEA. — This  geuus  was  separated  from  the  well- 
Inown  PoLYGALA.  The  plant  grows  erect,  two  or  three  feet,  branch* 
ing,  small,  stiff,  heath-like  foliage.  The  flowers  are  pea-formed,  small, 
bright-purple,  with  a  white  keel,  and  produced  numerously  in  long 
spikes.     Very  neat  and  pretty. 

Baurea  bubioides. — A  neat-growing  plant,  having  small  oblong 
leaves,  and  blooms  freely.     Each  blossom,  of  eight  petals,  which 
nearly  fill  up  a  circle  an  inch  across,  are  of  a  pretty  light-pink  colour. 
•    RoNDELETiA  SFECiosA  MAJOR. — Its  rich  red  blossoms  with  a  golden 
eye,  produced  in  terminal  cymous  heads,  are  very  ornamental.    Each 
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k>lo6som  is  half  an  Inch  across.    It  merits  a  place  in  every  greenhouse 
^ir  ftove. 

Crowea  saligna. — A  neat-growing,  small  willow-like  leaved 
shrub.  The  flowers  have  each  four  petals,  and  the  blossom  about  an 
iach  and  a-balf  across,  of  a  pretty  lilac-pink  colour. 

liAiiVA  TRiix>BA. — This  neat-growing  shrubby  Mallow  flowers 
£reely.  Each  blossom,  of  five  petals,  an  inch  across^  is  white,  with  a 
pole  pink  spot  at  the  middle. 

Chii«odia  8CUT£llarioides. — A  neat  bushy  dwarf  shrub,  with 
Heath-like  foliage.  It  blooms  profusely,  the  flowers  being  Mimulus- 
shaped,  half  an  inch  long,  of  a  pretty  lilac-purple  colour.  It  deserves 
a  place  in  every  greenhouse. 

Trachtmeme  linearis. — A  dwarf  bushy  plant,  having  small 
narrow  leaves.  The  flowers  are  small,  white,  produceid  in  cor)'mbous 
terminal  heads,  each  head  about  an  inch  and  a-half  across.  The  plant 
blooms  freely,  and  the  pretty  heads  of  blossoms  remind  us  of  a  diminu** 
tiTe  head  of  the  flowers  of  our  Elder- tree. 

Acacia  pjlatyphylla. — A.  ovalifolia,  A.  olivifolia,  and  A.  undu« 
laefolia,  are  in  beautiful  bloom,  their  rich  yellow  globe-shaped  fragrant 
flowen  being  pleasingly  ornamental.  Numerous  other  kinds  are  show- 
ing bloom  in  profusion,  which  will  beautify  the  greenhouse  throughout 
the  winter  and  spring  monlhs.  This  family  of  plants  deserves  to  be 
more  generally  grown,  and  every  greenhouse  ought  to  contain  a  selec- 
tion. 

Brachycoma  iberidifolia. — Some  pots  of  this  beautiful  annual 
are  in  fine  bloom,  their  numerous  Michaelmas  Aster-like  flowers  of 
blue,  lilac,  white,  purple,  &c.,  are  exceedingly  pretty  and  ornamental, 
and  make  a  fine  autumn  display. 

Chorizema  cordata,  C.  varium,  and  several  of  the  beautiful 
CoRRfiAS,  were  in  bloom,  each  being  pretty.  The  latter  tribe  of  plants 
is  one  of  the  finest  for  winter  and  spring  bloom.  Easy  of  cultivation 
and  profuse  in  flowering  render  them  very  valuable. 

In  the  Stove, 

Gloxinia  macujlata. — ^This  noble  flowering  species  is  grown  in  a 
pan  six  inches  deep  and  sixteen  across.  In  such  a  pan  there  were  nine 
flowering  stems,  each  producing  from  twelve  to  fourteen  blossoms. 
The  flowers  are  large,  of  a  pretty  French-lilac  colour,  with  a  dark 
blotch  inside.     It  is  a  fine  plant  for  the  stove. 

Begonia  fuchsioides. — Its  fine  scarlet  blossoms  are  now  becoming 
very  ornamental,  also  those  of  the  Gesnera  zebrina,  Ixora 
cocciNEA,  CuiRiTii  MooNii,  and  Anoelona  orandiflora,  its  long 
spikes  of  light-blue  flowers  are  very  pretty. 

The  purple  and  the  white-flowered  Menziesas  are  now  very  pretty 
in  the  beds  of  shrubs,  a  few  circular  beds  are  filled  with  them,  and  the 
centres  being  raised,  the  effect  is  now  exceedingly  pretty.  These  inter- 
ealing  Heath-like  plants  and  flowers  ought  to  be  grown  in  every  shrub 
border  or  bed.  They  bloom  profusely,  and  may  be  purchased  at  a 
.  small  cost. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  ARRANGEMENT  AND 
MANAGEMENT  OF  PLANTS  GROWN  IN  WARDIAN 
CASES. 

BY  MB.  WILLIAM  CHITTT,  FLOBIflT,  OF  8TAMF0BI>-HIU<y  NSAB  IX>MJX>M. 

The  remark  occurring  in  the  course  of  the  observations  upon  Wardian 
Cases,  in  your  last  Number  of  the  Fix>ricultural  Cabinet,  that 
^^  much  may  be  done  in  a  small  Case  by  a  little  management,"  is 
ezempliiied  iu  the  multitude  of  instances  in  which  collections  of  plants 
are  so  successfully  cultivated  in  them.  The  difficulty  appears  to  be 
with  the  posseH8ors  of  these  cases,  as  with  the  possessors  of  larger  mean^, 
to  repress  a  de>ire  to  grow  everything  in  them.  Hence  we  very  often 
find  the  most  perfect  incongruity  in  the  arrangement  of  tbera ;  plants 
of  large  and  vigorous  growth  overrunning  and  obscuring  those  .of 
humbler  and  more  fragile  habit.  For  instance,  in  a  Case  containing 
Ferns  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  such  gems  a^  Asplenium  septentrionale, 
A,  fonti^uum,  Cryptogramma  crispa,  Lycopodium  alpina,  &c.,  overran 
iind  destroyed  by  such  comparatively  ungainly  plants  as  Scolopendrium 
officinarum,  Aspidium,  Felix  femiua,  &c.'  Whereas^,  the  situation  of  the 
Ca.'*e  being  favourable,  these  smaller  things  would  display  themselves  to 
much  greater  advantage  if  the  whole  area  were  appropriated  to  them 
by  a  judicious  arrangement  of  the  surface  of  the  mould.  And  very 
often,  in  addition  to  the  large  plants  above  mentioned,  Lycopodium 
Stotoniferum,  L.  detiticulatum,  and  L.  purpureum,  will  be  found  inter- 
twining themselves  with  everything  in  the  Case,  and  by  their  rapid 
and  exuberant  growth  speedily  filling  up  the  Case,  and  creating  an 
excess  of  moisture  which  is  often  injurious  in  its  efifects  upon  some  of 
the  smaller  and  more  delicate  things.  The  amount  of  gratification  to 
be  derived  from  this  mode  of  cultivating  plants  will  be  commensurate 
with  the  degree  of  success  realized,  therefore,  in  the  construction  of  the 
Cases,  regard  must  be  had  to  the  habits  of  the  kinds  it  is  intended  to 
grow.  If  it  is  intended  to  have  a  collection  of  the  small  plants  first 
mentioned  above  (I  confine  my  remarks  to  Ferns,  for  the  sake  of 
simplicity,  the  same  observations  will  apply  to  other  classes  of  plants),  a 
small  Case,  ten  incites  in  height,  with  a  fiat  glass  top,  would  be 
sufiiciently  high,  the  area  laid  out  in  minicUure  rock^work^  and  the 
plants  inserted  in  it  judiciously  would  produce  a  most  pleasing  efibct. 
It  would  add  greatly  to  the  charm  of  such  an  arrangement  to  liave 
Suspended  in  diminitive  rustic  pots  or  baskets,  from  some  wires  inserted 
in  the  top,  plants  of  some  of  the  neater- growing  Lycopodiums,  as  ihey 
harmonize  better  with  the  foliage  of  the  Ferns  than  Cactuses,  Sedums, 
Stapelias,  and  other  similar  things  very  often  associated  with  them. 
Lycopodium  denticulatum,  L.  stoloniferum,  and  L.  purpureum,  pro- 
duce the  most  pleasing  efiect^  when  suffered  to  run  wild  in  a  glass  by 
themselves.  And  in  order  to  their  full  development,  and  an  efiective 
display  of  their  uoble  fronds,  the  larger  Ferns  will  require  ample  room. 
But  in  penning  the  above  remarks  I  have  quite  gone  astray  from  the 
oV^ct  1  proposed  to  my:»elf  when  I  sat  down,  which  was,  to  remark  *6ik 
(he  composition  of  the  soil  I  have  found  the  most  useful  in  the  culture 
of  plants  in  these  Cases.     These  I  must  reserve  for  the  next 'Number* 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  PELARGONIUM. 

(  Continued  from  page  248.)  ' 
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1 845.  We  are  now  very  close  upon  modern  times,  and  as  most  of  the 
irarieties  about  to  be  named  are  still  in  cultivation,  and  many,  indeed, 
likely  to  be  popular  for  some  years  yet  to  come,  it  is  presumed  that  a 
brief  enumeration  of  the  names  and  the  prices  will  be  of  sufficient  pur^ 
pose  to  bring  this  series  of  notes  to  a  conclusion. 
^     It  was  stated  in  the  last  article,  Mr.  Beck  first  appeared  with  his 
pfToductions  in  the  year  1844,  in  like  manner  we  have  now  to  announce 
that  another  very  celebrated  raiser  first  made  his  dSut  the  season  after- 
wards, and  when  Chamfion,  Titos,  Pompey,  and  Sarah- Jame,  are 
mentioned  as  among  the  first  of  this  gentleman's  long  series  of  popular 
seedlings,  it  will  be  easily  guessed  that  the  renown^  Mr.  Hoyle,  then 
of  Cruemsey,  but  now  of  R^ing,  is  the  fresh  **  champion  in  our  lists," 
and  right  glad  are  we  that  he  was  induced  to  take  up  so  interesting  a 
pursuit.    Mr.  Miller,  of  Ramsgate,  was  the  party  selected  to  ''  let  them 
out''  this  year,  but  various  were  the  parties  who  afterwards  aspired  to 
this  honour.     The  prices  of  them  were,  Pompey  and  *Tilus  respec- 
tively 69/. ;  Champion,  42s.;   and  Sarah-Jane  only  21/.,  though  it 
tamed  out  the  most  popular,  and  it  is  the  writer's  opinion  that  it  was 
the  i>est  model  for  shape  which  had  then  appeared.     Mr.  Foster's 
flowers  were  Nabob,  *Pli8Bon,  *Dr.  Lmdley,  *Miss  Peel,  *Duke  of 
Devonshire,  Rosetta,  each  at  42*.,  and  Magician,  *Psyche,  *Robu8- 
tum,  ^Sultana,  the  Old,  and  Shield  of  Achilles,  each  at  21/.     Mr. 
Lyne's  Confidence,  Imogene,    King  of   Saxony,  and   Sappho,  were 
each  priced  moderately  at  21/.,  while  a  variety  raised  and  sent  out  by 
Gaines,  *Duchess  of  Leinster,  still  figured  at  63/.     Thurtells  Othello, 
Silverlock's  Chance,  *  Cock's  Hector,  'Medora,  and  White  Surrey,  were 
respectively  advertised  at  21/.     Sultana,  and  Chandler's  Celestial  (the 
latter  novel,  with  a  very  pure  throat),  commanded  a  good  sale  by  only 
being  priced  at  10/.  6d,     Garth's  Magog,  his  only  flower  of  this  year, 
at  42s. J  will  suffice  to  complete  the  list.     To  pass  on  to  another  season, 
the  year  1846  will  be  found  to  have  been  productive  of  much  novelty, 
and  another  step  in  the  onward  march  accomplished  by  dint  of  much 
perseverance. 

•  To  commence  with  the  "  flower  of  the  season,"  which  undoubtedly 
was  *Drury's  Pearl,  sent  out  by  Catleugh,  at  three  guineas,  and 
(M)nsidering  that  this  highly- popular  flower  was  the  first  pure  white^ 
without  the  heretofore  invariable  plum  veins  or  spots,  it  was  not  dear 
at  the  price.  One  thing  may  be  mentioned  to  prove  the  superiority  of 
this  flower,  that  it  was  exhibited  more  times  than  any  other  flower, 
during  the  year  1850,  as  may  be  seen  on  reference  to  page  316  of  last 
year's  volume.  Mr.  Hoyle's  flowers  were  Chimborazt,  three  guineas 
(which  undoubtedly  was  the  direct  parent  of  Moctnt  Etna,  and  other 
crimson  beauties),  Alice,  Augusta,  Duke  of  Orleans,  Gipsy 
Maid  (a  little  gem,  but  of  very  bad  habit),  Josephus,  and  Lord 
Morfeth,  all  priced  at  one  guinea.  Mr.  Beck's  Desdemona  was  a 
^great  acquisitton,  and  being  the  first  flower  of  that  description  beeaoH) 
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very  popular,  it  was  sent  out  at  one  guinea,  as  were  also  the  same 
raiser's  'Arabella,  *Bellona,  'Isabella  (a  pretty  strawberry- 
coloured  flower),  'Juno,  Marc  Antony,  *Mustee,  Othello, 
•Rosy  Circle,  and  ♦Sunset  ;  Zenobia  and  Margaretta  were  only 
ha]f-a-guinea«  Although  so  numerous  they  were  generally  good,  as  may 
be  judged  by  so  many  gaining  a  seedling  prize.  Having  mentioned 
the  two  new  raisers^  lots,  Mr.  Foster's  Ardeus  and  '^  Orion,  each 
priced  at  three  guineas,  are  next  worthy  of  notice,  and  the  latter  ppiti^* 
cularly  so,  from  the  large  and  continued  popularity  it  so  long  main* 
tained,  being  driven  out  of  the  field  by  no  less  important  a  flower  than 
Foquett*s  Magnificent,  but  matters  must  not  be  anticipated.  Mr. 
Foster's  other  flowers  were  Duke  of  Hamilton,  one  guinea ;  Queeit 
Pomare,  three  guines ;  and  Safphire,  two  guineas.  A  good  white 
Camilla  alba,  from  Gaines's,  at  one  guinea,  divided  attention  with 
Pearl,  but  could  not  approach  it  for  quality^  the  plum-spot  waS| 
however,  more  decided,  ^^  that  is  less  vein^ ;"  the  same  grower's  Miss 
HoLFORD,  at  two  guineas,  and  Gbandis,  one  guinea,  must  be  named, 
as  also  Mr.  Garth's  only  flower  of  the  year,  Comus,  at  one  guinea. 
Mr.  Lyne  kept  up  his  reputation  with  three  flowers,  Hebpxrus  and 
Mar M ION,  each  a  guinea  and  a-half,  and  Merry  Monarch,  one 
guinea ;  the  two  first  long  continued  popular,  Marmion  perhaps  from 
its  amazing  freedom  of  bloom.  To  this  list  one  only  n^  be  added^ 
Mr.  Cock's  MiLO,  advertised  at  two  guineas.  To  comment  on  the 
progress  of  the  year,  it  will  be  seen  that,  besides  form  and  colouring, 
other  properties  are  brought  forward,  and  habit,  freedom  of  bloom,  with 
constancy,  begin  to  exert  a  great  influence  on  the  improvements  now 
being  rapidly  advanced.  To  illustrate  these  remarks,  Orion  can.  be 
instanced  as  a  specimen  of  good  habit^  Marmion  for  freedom  in 
flowering,  and  Mustee,  or  Rosy  Circle,  may  be  cited  as  good 
examples  of  constancy. 

To  the  year  1847  attention  must  now  be  turned,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  a  great  stride  was  again  made  in  an  onward  direction.  Mr.  Lynes's 
ForgettMe-not  must  be  first  on  our  list,  and  it  may  be  said  of  it,  that 
it  is  second  to  none,  even  at  the  present  time,  to  take  it  for  every 
useful  property ;  it  was  sent  out,  as  were  all  this  celebrated  raiser's 
productions,  by  Mr.  Rendle,  of  Plymouth,  and  only  priced  at  thirty 
shillings.  The  same  raiser's  Firefly  also  at  thirty  shillings  (small 
but  pretty),  and  the  Peri  at  one  guinea,  were  also  sent  out  this  year. 
Mr.  Foster's  flowers  were  Ariel,  three  guineas ;  Armada,  ^Paragon, 
and  *Painted  Lady,  each  at  two  guineas ;  also  Pericles,  at  thirty 
shillingrs.  Painted  Lady  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  first  flowers  possessing 
a  very  pure  white  centre,  making  this  style  of  flower  so  attractive. 
Mr.  Beck  had  a  famous  lot  this  year,  among  them  ^Aurora,  at 
two  guineas,  stands  conspicuous;  ^Bacchus,  *  Competitor,  ^Hebe's 
I^p,  and  SiRius,  at  one  guinea  and  a-half;  and  ^Resplendent, 
on0  guinea.  Two  of  what  are  now  termed  Trade-flowers  were  also 
sent  out  by  Mr.  Beck,  Blanche  (a  good  white,  but  very  apt  to  curl), 
and  Gigantic  (indeed  a  noble  large  flower),  each  at  fifteen  shillings. 
Mr.  Hoyle's  *Mount  Etna  must  be  mentioned  as  one  among  the 
most  notorious  of  this  gentleman's  raismg,  it  was  priced  at  the  low  sum 
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ai  one  guinea ;  his  ^Hsmo  and  ^Sunset,  a  guinea  and  a-half,  and 
*I8A BELLA,  one  guinea.  Stewart's  Clara,  at  two  guineas,  was  a  nice 
high-coloured  flower,  but  did  not  get  into  the  large  cultivation  its 
merits  deserved,  perhaps  from  the  raiser  not  being  sufficiently  known. 
Mabt  Queen  of  Scots  and  Princess  Oloa  were  each  raised  and 
sent  out  by  Mr.  Gaines,  at  two  guineas.  Mr.  Garth's  flowers  were 
Coup  de  Soleil,  £mperor,  Hercules,  Mars,  Sultan,  and 
Negress,  each  two  guineas;  the  latter  has  proved  itself  one  of  the 
tnost  popular  exhibition  flowers,  being  stout,  of  good  habit,  and  a  free 
bloomer.  Eureka  and  Queen  of  Trumps,  though  priced  at  three 
guineas,  were  not  of  so  much  importance  as  Mr.  Garth's  other  flowers. 
Sir*  Catleugh  had  a  pair  this  season,  Aqrippina,  at  two  guineas,  and 
Rachael-Superb,  one  guinea,  the  latter  being  a  silvery-white  with 
nicely-blotched  plum-violet  upper  petals. 


BRIEF  REMARKS. 


(Striking  Cuttings  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  in  Burnt 
CsjLY, — ^Three  years  ago  I  was  advised  to  try  this  kind  of  material ; 
ud  having  done  so  with  the  greatest  success,  I  can  most  confidently 
leeommend  it  to  the  readers  of  your  Magazine.  My  collection  com- 
prises nearly  all  the  best  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  Burnt  clay 
potsesses  the  property  of  absorbing  ammonia  from  the  atmosphere^ 
which  aflbrds  a  constant  and  regular  stimulus  to  the  cuttings,  and 
enables  them  very  quickly  to  send  out  the  radical  fibres.  I  strike  a 
great  number  of  the  cuttings  from  single  eyes ;  that  is,  cut  it  through 
iMirizontally  close  under  the  bud,  leave  the  leaf  entire,  and  cut  ofl*  the 
shoot  about  an  inch  above  the  bud.  I  plunge  the  pots  one-third  deep 
in  a  slight  tan-bed.  I  do  not  lose  five  in  a  hundred  cuttings  so  treated. 
•— ^  Country  Curate, 

On  the  Wire-worm. — Having  seen  many  inquiries  respecting  the 
manner  in  which  the  wire-worm  might  be  destroyed,  induces  me  to  send 
jou  my  method  of  treatment  for  their  destruction.  For  nearly  two  or 
three  seasons  I  had  nearly  all  my  Dahlia  plants  destroyed  by  those 
destructive  pests,  the  wire-worm.  Afler  having  tried  various  experi« 
ments,  that  of  burnt  earth  succeeded  entirely  to  my  satisfaction,  not 
iiavlng  a  plant  the  following  season  injured.  Thinking  this  might 
prove  beneficial  to  numbers  of  your  readers,  if  you  think  it  worth 
insertion  it  is  at  your  service.  The  burnt  earth  may  be  made  by  burn- 
ing the  refuse  of  the  garden  in  dry  weather* 

•  Botanic  Garden,  Vienna. — We  are  informed  that  a  fine  specimen 
of  Paulownia  imperial  is  now  in  fiower  here.  The  tree  is  about  thirty 
^t  high,  and  has  at  least  four  hundred  flower  spikes,  upon  each  of 
which  can  be  counted  from  fifteen  to  forty  flowers.  It  is  truly  a  mag- 
nificent object.  If  we  could  succeed  to  get  a  large  tree  to  flower  in 
England,  this  fine  plant  would  redeem  its  character.  The  flowers 
quite  perfume  the  surrounding  neighbourhood.  At  Vienna,  during 
the  winter  of  1849-50,  the  specimen  which  is  now  in  flower  endured  a 
^Id  of  24^  Beaumur,  or  20^  below  zero  of  Fahrenheit*    Last  winter 
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was  very  mild,  and  there  was  no  sprinj^  frost  there,  which  was  of  course 
▼ery  favourable  to  the  development  of  the  flowers. 

Seedlino  Flowers. — Observing  the  award  of  a  Certificate  the  other 
day  by  the  National  Floricultural  Society  to  Mr.  Paul  for  ^*  Seedling 
Boses,^  and  having  heard  Mr.  Paul  state  openly  that  he  bought  these 
Boses  in  France  last  summer,  I  wish  to  ask  the  Committee  if  the  above 
award  is  to  form  a  precedent,  and  if  it  will  be  allowed  as  such  in  a  case 
as  follows  : — A  makes  a  journey  into  Devonshire,  and  finds  a  seedling 
Rose  in  the  garden  of  B,  which  lie.  A,  purchases,  propagates,  and  ex- 
hibits in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  Now,  according  to  our  pre- 
sent floricultural  code,  with  the  above  as  a  precedent,  A  can  take  a 
prize  for  it  as  a  seedling  by  affixing  his  name  to  it,  as  m  this  instance 
Mr.  Paul  h^  done.  I  do  not  by  any  means  wish  to  impugn  Mr.  Paul's 
right  to  do  so ;  I  only  wish  to  know  the  law  upon  the  subject  J  re- 
member that  when  Lucombe  and  Pince  bought  the  Rosa  Devoniensis 
of  the  raiser,  they  named  it,  but  did  not  call  it  '*  Devoniensis  (Pince's)." 
Such  an  addition  would  liave  implied  that  they  raised  it  from  seed, 
instead  of  what  is  called  "buying  the  stock."  Taking  this  view  of  the 
question,  Mr.  Paul  should  have  exhibited  his  Roses  simply  as  Queen 
Victoria,  Robert  Burns,  and  Prince  Albert,  without  the  addition  of 
^<  Paul's."  A  few  words  on  this  point  from  the  officials  of  the  National 
FloricuUural  Society  in  your  columns  will  be  of  great  interest  to  many 
growers,  as  many  florists  buy  seedlings  of  amateurs.  Mr.  Foster,  I 
think,  sells  his  Pelargoniums,  but  has  his  name  retained  as  the  raiser. 
r^ Inquirer,     {Gardeners*  Chronicle.) 

AxLAMANDAS. — At  the  last  exhibition  at  Chnwick  I  observed  some 
beautiful  plants  of  Allamanda,  which,  in  my  opinion,  would  have  looked 
much  more  handsome  if  they  had  been  left  to  take  their  natural  shi^3e, 
instead  of  being  twisted  and  bundled  together  round  sticks  or  wire  tx«l- 
lises,  as  they  were  on  that  occasion,  and  which  I  believe  is  the  common 
way  of  growing  them.  Surely  the  Allamanda  is  neither  a  creeper  nor 
a  climber,  and  why  should  it  be  made  to  exhibit  the  character  of  these? 
L  have  at  this  time  plants  of  A*  cathartica,  from  three  to  six  feet  high, 
full  of  flower,  and  one  stick  in  the  centre  is  all  I  use  for  the  tallest  one. 
My  plants  were  started  into  growth  in  the  beginning  of  March,  on  a 
gentle  bottom  heat,  after  being  cut  back  to  the  last  joint,  and  potted  in 
a  mixture  of  loam^  peat,  and  sand,  using  a  double  quantity  of  loam  to 
that  of  peat.  All  the  eyes  were  allowed  to  burst ;  and  wlien  the  young 
shoots  were  about  six  inches  long,  they  were  thinned  out  according  to 
the  strength  of  the  plant,  always  retaining  the  strongest ;  the  plants 
were  kept  in  bottom  heat  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  and  allowed  but 
little  pot-room  until  they  showed  the  flrst  flowers,  when  they  were  re- 
moved into  larger  pots  placed  in  a  cooler  house,  without  bottom  heat, 
and  exposed  to  as  much  light  and  air  as  possible.  I  know  of  no  stove 
plants  that  repay  attention  better  than  Allamandas,  for  if  well  attended 
to  with  water,  &c.,  they  will  continue  to  produce  abundance  of  flowers 
from  the  beginning  of  June  to  the  end  of  September. —  W,  S,  (  Gar^ 
deners*  Chronicle,) 

Stbiped  Pansies. — We  have  recently  liad  a  dozen  varieties  sent  us. 
The  flowejs  are  not  only  beautiful  in  stripes,  but  of  very  good  formi 
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lome  of  them  quite  equal  to  our  best  of  the  usual  class.  No  doubt  but 
there  will  be  annual  advances  to  perfection  in  form  in  this  new  and 
very  interesting  section.  They  will  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  this 
lovely  fiiraily  of  flowers,  similar  to  what  has  been  realized  by  the  addi- 
tioo  of  the  fancy  class  of  Dahlias  to  those  we  previously  possessed. 

Tbansplantino  Eveboreens. — My  experience  in  this  branch  of 
gardening  for  the  last  twelve  months  has  caused  me  to  alter  ray  opinion 
of  the  best  time  in  the  year  for  performing  the  work.  Whether  1  am 
wrong  or  not,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  telling  my  tale^  in  order  that 
gardeners  may  test  the  subject,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  open  the  question 
ODce  more,'  and  to  try  experiments  on  it,  and  record  them.  Among 
readily  gardeners  the  question  about  the  best  time  for  transplanting 
large  evergreens  has  been  settled  for  some  years,  August  and  September 
being  the  two  best  months.  Last  year  I  pushed  the  whole  month  of 
Joly  into  the  scales,  as  being  quite  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  Sep* 
tember  for  this  work.  Putting  off  the  work  to  November,  as  was  the 
fiMhion  not  long  ago,  is  certainly  not  the  best  way  to  succeed.  The 
\ugp  box  bushes  I  planted  last  Jude,  under  a  fierce  hot  sun  and  a  long 
dioughtj  have  done  as  well  as  any  one  could  wish ;  not  a  sprig  of  them 
lias  died,  and  they  are  now  growing  as  well  as  can  be.  In  July  and 
August  following  we  removed  very  few  things;  but  from  last  Sep- 
tember to  the  end  of  this  last  May  we  had  to  move  some  almost 
every  week,  as  the  alterations  going  on  in  the  garden  suggested;  a 
^  second  thought "  caused  the  removal,  this  spring,  of  some  large  speci- 
mens that  were  only  transplanted  last  autumn,  and,  as  luck  would  have 
it,  these  plants  happened  to  be  of  different  &milies,  there  being  liardly 
two  of  a  kind  which  had  to  be  thus  dealt  with  the  second  time ;  it 
was  from  these  that  I  took  up  my  new  notion  of  the  best  time  for 
transplanting  evergreens,  and  the  history  of  one  specimen  will  show  my 
reason  and  meaning. 

About  the  end  of  last  October  we  removed  an  evergreen  Cypress 
(Cypressus  sempervirens).  It  was  a  fine  plant,  above  twenty  years 
old,  and  more  than  that  number  of  feet  in  perpendicular  height ;  but 
having  had  two  leaders  near  the  top,  the  opportunity  was  taken  advan- 
tage of  to  reduce  it  to  one  leader,  and  the  shortest  being  the  best  formed 
one,  the  longest  was  cut  off,  which  reduced  the  height  of  the  plant  two 
or  three  feet.  This  Cypress,  like  all  the  rest  of  them  in  the  garden, 
never  ceased  to  g^ow  the  whole  winter ;  and  no  one  could  see  now, 
from  any  indication,  that  it  had  been  removed  these  ten  years  :  but  it 
was  transplanted  twice  since  last  autumn,  first  in  October  and  again  in 
April,  and  both  times  with  horse  power ;  but  all  this  time  it  had  not 
formed  one  single  new  root,  nor  made  the  least  effort  to  heal  over  the 
ends  of  any  damaged  roots.  I  confess  that,  under  the  circumstances,  I 
ooold  hardly  believe  all  this  if  I  had  not  seen  it, — a  fast-growing  ever- 
green removed  in  the  autumn,  and  kept  on  growing  through  the  mildest 
winter  any  one  can  remember,  and  still,  up  to  the  very  end  of  April, 
not  having  made  the  least  effort  to  increase  or  repair  its  roots.  This 
led  me  to  examine  the  roots  of  several  kinds  of  evergreens  all  over  the 
gigrden — those  that  were  not  transplanted  as  well  as  those  that  were — 
and  from  the  whole  I  have  come  to  this  conclusion,  that  every  manih 
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in  the  whole  year,  if  the  winter  is  very  mild,  is  the  best  month  for  som£ 
PARTICULAR  PLANT  to  be  removed,  and  that  I,  and  the  whole  of  us, 
were  quite  wrong  in  supposing  the  autumn,  or  any  particular  time,  to 
be  the  best  time  for  all  evergreens  to  be  removed.  We  might  just  as 
well  have  broached  a  new  doctrine  about  potting  every  plant  we  grow, 
bulbs,  orchids,  and  all,  in  one  month,  as  to  assert  that  one  particular 
month  in  the  autumn,  or  spring,  or  summer  is  the  best  time  for  all 
evergreens  to  be  moved ;  but  let  us  have  more  observations  than  mine 
recorded  on  the  subject. — Z>«  Beaton,     (  Cottage  Gardener,) 

British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. —  On 
the  Theory  oj  the  Formation  of  Wood  and  the  Descent  of  the  Sap  in 
PlantSy  by  Dr,  Lanhester. — ^The  author  drew  attention  to  the  theory 
of  the  formation  of  wood  in  plants,  and  objected  to  the  view  that  the 
leaves  form  the  wood,  on  the  ground  that  the  ligneous,  like  all  other 
tissues,  were  the  result  of  the  g^wth  of  cells  which  were  not  formed  in 
the  leaves,  but  in  all  parts  of  the  plant.  Wood  was  formed  in  all  parts 
of  the  plant  where  elongated  cells  were  generated,  quite  independently 
of  leaves,  or  the  formation  of  leaves ;  as  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cut 
wounds  of  the  stems  of  plants,  in  the  portions  of  trunks  left  when  trees 
were  cut  down,  in  the  abortive  branches  formed  in  the  bark  of  such 
trees  as  the  Elm  and  the  Cedar,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  vegetable 
structure.  He  also  objected  to  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  the 
ligneous  or  any  other  secretion,  which  might  be  subsequently  appro- 
priated by  the  cells,  in  the  leaves  alone.  He  maintained  that  all  the 
facts  brought  forward  to  support  the  theory  of  the  descent  of  the  sap 
might  be  explained  on  the  known  fact  of  the  ready  permeability  of  the 
tissues  of  the  plant.  He  related  the  details  of  experiments  performed 
on  the  species  of  Spurge,  in  which  the  fluid  was  found  to  exude  from 
the  stem  and  branches  in  these  plants  just  in  proportion  of  the  quantity 
of  fluid  contained  in  the  plant  above  or  below  the  section  made,  and 
not  in  obedience  to  any  law  of  the  descent  of  the  sap.     The  cells  of 

Slants  were  nourished  in  two  ways :  first,  by  the  sap  containing  car- 
onic  acid,  ammonia,  and  other  substances ;  and,  secondly,  by  materials, 
as  sugar,  gum,  &c.,  formed  in  the  cells.  These  latter  were  not  formed 
solely  in  the  leaves,  but  in  all  cells.  He  regarded  the  leaves  as  organs 
by  which  the  water  of  the  sap  was  got  rid  of,  and  by  this  means  a 
further  supply  of  sap  from  the  earth  and  atmosphere  was  insured.  The 
way  in  which  the  demand  for  sap  was  insured  might  be  imitated  by  a 
common  sponge,  on  the  upper  surface  of  which  evaporation  went  on, 
and  the  lower  surface,  being  in  contact  with  water,  would  always  supply 
this  fluid,  as  a  demand  for  it  was  created  by  the  evaporation  above. 
This  phenomenon  had  been  attributed  to  a  specific  vitality  ;  but  it  was 
unphilosophical  to  speak  of  vitality  as  a  force,  when  it  could  not  be 
demonstrated  to  exist,  and  especially  when  physical  forces  were  capable 
of  explaining  the  phenomenon. 

Professor  Henslow  said  that  he  agreed  with  the  views  of  Dr.  Lan- 
kester  with  regard  to  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  wood  proposed  by 
Dupetit  Thouars.  He  thought  it  was  evident  that  whatever  was  the 
function  of  the  leaf,  it  did  not  send  down  th'e  woody  flbres  which 
formed  the  trunk  and  branches  of  exogenous  trees.    The  tracing  the 
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-^PTOody  fibres  up  to  the  leaf  did  not  prove  their  origin  there.     With 
regard  to  the  descent  of  the  sap,  he  did  not  agree  with  the  author  of  the 
paper,  who,  he  thought,  took  too  physical  a  view  of  the  function  of  the 
plant.     The  leaves  were  not  mere  organs  of  evaporation.     They  per* 
Sbrmed  the  function  of  exhalation,  which  was  independent  of  heat,  and 
^kepeaded  on  the  vitality  of  the  plant.     He  believed  that  the  leaves  did 
eflfect  a  certain  change  in  the  juices  brought  to  them,  which  changed 
matter  was  again  taken  back  into  the  system  of  the  plant,  and  there 
l>eiiig  taken  up  by  the  cells,  produced  the  results  which  were  found  in 
the  deposit  of  lignine  and  the  other  secreted  matters  of  plants. — ^Mr. 
Huxley  quoted  the  instance  of  the  rapid  growth  and  great  quantity  of 
^wood  formed  by  tlie  various  kinds  of  Lianes  of  tropical  forests  as  in« 
stances  in  favour  of  the  formation  of  wood  independently  of  the  leaves. 
These  plants  had  all  of  them  a  remarkably  small  number  of  leaves.—* 
Professor  Asa  Gray  believed  that  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  wood, 
as  held  by  Du  Hamel,  Dupetit  Thenars,  and  others,  was  no  longer 
tenable.     The  formation  of  vessels  from  cells  could  be  easily  observed, 
and  in  exogenous  plants  there  was  no  vacant  space  between  the  wood 
and  the  bark  for  the  woody  fibres  to  be  sent  down  through.     Even  in 
tlie  spring  of  the  year,  when  the  sap  was  passing  most  rapidly  between 
the  wood  and  the  bark,  the  organic  connexion  was  complete.   Whether 
matter  was  elaborated  in  the  leaves  and  sent  down  into  the  plant  he 
was  not  prepared  to  say,  but  further  experiments  were  desirable. — Dr. 
Fowler  quoted  some  experiments  which  he  thought  proved  that  the 
materials  of  the  growth  of  the  plant  were  not  prepared  in  the  leaves.—-' 
Dr.  Lankester  replied,  and  stated  that  at  present  it  appeared  to  him 
that  the  statement  of  the  preparation  of  gum  or  any  other  secretion  in 
the  plant  which  was  found  subsequently  in  any  other  part  of  the  plant, 
was  au  assumption  that  required  proof.     The  practice  of  looking  for 
analogies  between  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  has  led  to  the 
adoption  of  theories  in  vegetable  physiology  which  were  quite  incon- 
sistent with  the  simplicity  of  the  structure  of  plants.     In  order  to 
advance  the  science  of  vegetable  physiology,  we  must  fix  our  attention 
on  the  functions  of  tlie  cell,  and  discharge  all  theories  which  were  not 
compatible  with  our  knowledge  of  its  functions. 

Ho&TicuLTUBAL  Society's  Rooms,  Regent  Street,  October  7.— 
Messrs.  Weeks  sent  a  bloom  of  the  Royal  Water  Lily  (Victoria  regia), 
a  bud  of  Nympheea  caerulea,  and  a  flower  and  a  leaf  of  N.  dentata, 
from  the  open  heated  pond  in  their  nursery,  in  which  such  plants  have 
been  found  to  grow  and  flower  successfully.  The  leaf  of  N.  dentata 
was  certainly  as  large  and  fine  as  it  could  well  be  in  the  best-managed 
stove  aquarium.  It  was  stated  that  the  Victoria  had  produced  fifly 
blooms  in  the  course  of  the  past  summer,  and  that  the  plant  was  still 
unprotected.  A  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded. — I.  Anderson,  Esq., 
of  Maryfield,  near  Edinburgh,  sent  a  cut  specimen  of  a  seedling 
Veronica,  which,  although  pretty,  was  inferior  in  beauty  to  V.  Ander- 
sonii,  a  charming  hybrid,  raised  by  the  same  gentleman.  Mr.  Frost, 
gardener  to  E.  L.  Betts,  Esq.,  of  Preston  Hall,  Aylesford,  furnished  a 
seedling  Begonia,  obtained  by  crossing  B.  cinnabarina  with  B.  nitida. 
Tlie  result  is  a  freer-flowering  plant  than  B.  cinnabarina,  with  even 
higher-coloured  flowers  than  those  of  that  fine  kind,  while  the  foliage 
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k  Teiy  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Nitida.     A  Certificate  of  Mierii  mm 
awarded  it^-Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Covent  Garden,  sent  a  nanow-lcftvedr 
variety  of  Scolopendrium  ofRcinale  from  Yorkshire. — ^Mr.  Stark,  of 
Edinburgh,   sent   a  new   purple  and   lilac-flowered  Linaria,   called 
Arabida,  which  looked  as  if  it  would  make  a  good  rodL  plant.     It  was 
raised  from  Portuguese  seeds,  collected  by  Dr.  Welwitzach,  in  1849^-^ 
Messrs.   Jackson,  of  Kingston,   sent  half  a-dozen  nioely-bloasomed 
plants  of  Odontoglossum  grande,  which  had  been  flowered  in  a  eool 
house.     It  was  mentioned  that  this  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  eiotio 
orchids,  and  that  it  has  been  even  bloomed  out  of  doors,  during  sommer, 
under  the  shade  of  a  Laurel  bush. — Mr.  Macintodi,  NurserymaQ, 
Maida  Yale,  Edgeware  Road,  received  a  Certificate  of  Merit  for  a  Ver^^ 
large  and  fine  shrubby  specimen  of  common  Mignonette.    This  was  a 
single  plant,  pricked  out  in  a  small  state  into  a  pot  last  antomn,  and 
shifted  on  till  it  had  attained  its  present  size.     It  was  remarked  that. 
Mignonette  is  not  an  annual,  as  many  imagine  it  to  be ;  bat  that  it- 
will  become  a  woody  shrub,  and  last  for  years,  provided  it  is  welt, 
manag^,  and  kept  free  from  frost  and  damp.     The  garden  also  fiir< 
nished  a  large  yellow  Gourd,  weighing  136^  lbs. ;  tspmmeoM  of 
yellow-striped  Mushroom-shaped  Squash,  and  a  French  Sulphurator. 
The  g^reat  merit  of  the  latter  is  its  simplicity  and  cheapness.     I 
consists  of  a  tin-box  for  holding  the  sulphur,  placed  on  the  upper  si 
of  the  pipe  of  a  pair  of  common  bellows.     The  sulphur  gets  into  th< 
pipe  through  small  holes  made  for  the  purpose  in  the  bottom  of  th 
box,  and  in  order  that  no  stoppage  may  take  place,  a  small  hammer-*- 
head  attached  at  the  end  of  a  slight  steel  spring  is  fixed  on  the  under-^ 
side  of  the  bellows,  a  gentle  tap  from  which,  now  and  then,  keeps  up  m^ 
continuous  fall  of  sulphur  into  the  pipe.     These  appliances,  which  may^ 
be  attached  to  a  pair  of  bellows  for  little  more  than  sixpence,  answei' 
every  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended,  equally  as  well  as  a  more» 
expensive  machine. 

Heating  Greenhouses,  &c. — Mr.  Michael  M'Sherry,  of  8,  James* 
street.  Limerick,  Ireland,  exhibited  in  the  Crystal  Pktlace,  Hyde  Park, 
a  Model  Appabatus,  stated  to  be  very  efiective.  The  following 
description  b  given  of  it :— "  To  be  made  of  boiler  plate-iron,  with  a 
metal  front,  for  heating  by  circulation  of  air.  The  flame  and  smoke 
from  the  furnace  pass  under  the  stove  to  the  extreme  end,  and  then  rise 
at  the  two  sides,  return  to  the  front,  and  get  over  the  top  to  the 
chimney,  where  they  do  not  escape  until  they  pass  all  round  the  stove 
and  heat  every  part  of  it.  The  air  of  the  house  to  be  heated  is  drawn  in 
brick  flues  under  the  floor  to  the  under  compartments  of  the  stove,  panet 
in  them  to  the  extreme  ends,  then  rises  to  the  upper  divisions,  and 
finally  flows  back  into  the  house  over  a  water-tank.  In  addition  to 
this,  there  is  a  hot-air  box  on  each  side  of  the  fire,  through  which 
external  air  is  circulated,  as  well  as  through  hollow  fire-bars,  discharg- 
ing the  great  body  of  heat  (which  they  usually  absorb)  into  the  house, 
and  rendering  it  available  for  bottom  heat.  The  stove  is  to  be  set  in 
brickwork,  and  as  the  outside  of  it  is  as  hot  as  any  part,  much  addi- 
tional heat  will  be  obtained  by  leaving  a  space  of  two  inches  between 
the  stove  and  brickwork,  they  bringing  external  air  to  act  on  the  two 
•ides,  and  pass  into  the  boose." 
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Cantua  depenbens. — A  correspondent  writes  that  in  July  he  pro- 
cured two  plants,  one  was  placed  in  a  stove  and  the  other  in  a  green- 
house. The  former  grew  the  fastest  for  a-month,  and  then  the  foliage 
tamed  yellow,  this  was  caused  by  the  attack  of  the  red  spider,  the  plant 
was  dusted  over  and  under  with  sulphur,  and  the  enemy  was  destroyed, 
still  the  plant  has  not  yet  recovered  the  disaster.  The  plant  placed  in 
a  cool  greenhouse  has  grown  well,  and  has  continued  in  excellent 
health.  It  is  quite  evident  the  plant  will  not  thrive  in  the  stove,  but 
must  be  kept  in  a  cool,  dry  greenhouse,  or  pit-frame,  &c.,  if  grown  in 
pots,  and  in  summer  others  will  flourish  in  the  open  ground. 

Prevention  of  Weeds  on  Walks,  &c. — An  asphalte  composed 
of  sand,  lime  rubbish,  cinder  ashes,  and  gas- tar,  has  been  found  to 
answer  satisfactory,  no  weeds  will  grow  upon  it.  It  appears  that 
the  remedy  is  in  the  gas-tar,  it  being  a  foe  to  vegetable  life.  These 
materials  do  not  appear  at  the  surface  very  agreeable,  but  if  half 
an  inch  of  gas-tar  be  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  substratum  of  a 
walk  and  upon  it  be  laid  a  coat  of  gravel  two  inches  thick,  the  unsight- 
liness  of  the  former  is  avoided,  and  a  neat  gravel  surface,  freed  from 
weeds,  will  be  secured.  Dr.  Lindley  states,  in  the  Gardeners'  Chro- 
nieky  that  he  had  had  some  walks  coated  with  gas- tar,  thick  enough 
to  cover  the  moss,  but  it  was  found  that  the  gas*tar  became  sticky 
as  soon  as  it  was  warmed  by  sunshine,  or  even  in  dry  weather.  The 
i^pplication,  however,  stopped  the  growth  of  weeds  eflPectually,  and  the 
piece  of  walk  so  treated  nine  months  back  is  now  as  bare  as  when 
first  done.  Subsequently  an  extensive  path  in  the  shrubbery  had  been 
painted  over  with  hot  gas-tar,  and  when  a  few  yards  was  done  sand  was 
sifted  upon  the  walk  and  a  roller  drawn  over  it.  Thus  treated,  the 
walk  was  firm,  dry,  and  hard,  and  neither  weeds  or  moss  have  since 
grown  upon  it,  nor  is  there  any  trace  of  the  walk  having  been  tarred, 
the  surface  has  the  appearance  of  any  other  gravel  walk. 
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Review. —  Observations  on  tlie  Culture  of  Roses  in  Pots.    By  William 
Paul.     Second  edition,  jip.  43.     London,  Piper. 

It  contains  practical  remarks  on  the  subjects  of  potting  and  preparing 
the  plants,  pruning,  training,  forcing,  and  retarding  them  for  winter 
bloom ;  and  has  lists  of  varieties  adapted  for  all  purposes  and  seasons ; 
also  advice  on  budding,  grafting,  and  choice  of  stocks,  &c.  That  it  is 
very  useful  the  following  extracts  will  confirm : — 

*'  The  soil  in  which  Roses  succeed  well,  and  that  generally  used 
here,  is,  two  parts  of  stiff  turfy  loam,  broken  up,  but  not  sifted,  two 
parts  manure  (road-gatherings  laid  by  for  a  season,  or  the  remains  of  a 
hot-bed,  not  too  far  decomposed),  and  one  part  burnt  earth.  This 
compost  should  be  thrown  up  in  a  heap  in  autumn,  and  turned  two  or 
three  times  during  winter,  and  a  little  newly-slaked  lime  scattered 
throughout  to  destroy  worms  and  grubs.  This  is  the  soil  used  for  the 
mass ;  but  for  the  delicate  varieties  (Chinese,  &c.)  it  may  be  improved 
by  the  addition  of  one  part  leaf-mould,  or  well-pulverised  manure.*' 
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Narcisse  (Tea-Bcented). 
Smitheii  or  Smith's  Yellow  (ditto). 
Pauline  Plantier  (ditto). 
Queen  Victoria  or  Princease  Ade- 
laide (ditto). 
Vicomtesse  de  Cazes  (ditto). 
Jaune,  or  Tellow  China  (ditto). 
Sulphurea  superba  (ditto). 
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<<  Since  the  first  edition  of  this  little  work  was  penned,  Tellow 
have  become  a  special  branch  of  culture.  Separate  prizes  have  been 
offered  for  them  by  the  London  Horticultural  and  Royal  Botaoic 
Societies.  But  what  are  Yellow  Roses  ?  This  question  provoked  some 
disdussion  in  the  pages  of  the  *  Gardeners'  Journal '  last  year,  through 
the  withholding  of  a  prize  by  the  Royal  Botanic  Society.  To  Tpreveat  any 
misconception  at  future  exhibitions,  that  Society  has  named  the  varieties 
considered  eligible  for  competition.     Let  us  reproduce  them  here : — 

Yellow  Banksiee. 

Single  Yellow  (Austrian). 

Williams's  Double  Yellow  (ditto). 

Harrisonii  (ditto). 

Persian  Yellow  (ditto). 

Old  Double  Yellow  (Sulphurea). 

Cloth  of  Gold  (Noisette). 

Solfaterre  (ditto). 

Le  Pactole  (ditto). 

<<  We  proceed  to  analyse  this  group.  The  first  on  the  list — ^the 
Yellow  BanksisB — is  a  pretty  enough  Rose,  with  small  flowers  produeed 
in  clusters.  It  may  be  grown  well  in  a  soil  composed  of  equal  parts  of 
loam,  peat,  and  leaf-mould.  It  requires  but  little  pruning ;  the  mere 
tips  of  the  shoots  may  be  taken  off*.  Spiral  training  is  recommendiad  as 
the  most  suitable.  The  succeeding  five  varieties  are  nearly  allied  in 
nature,  and  may  be  grown  in  a  soil  similar  to  the  last.  Manure  is  here 
positively  objectionable ;  but  the  addition  of  sand,  unless  the  peat  or 
loam  be  sandy,  will  prove  advantageous.  Very  little  pruning  is  neces- 
sary :  some  of  the  shoots  may  be  cut  out  entirely ;  the  others  have  their 
mere  ends  taken  off*.  If  grown  on  their  own  roots,  they  may  be  trained 
as  globular  or  columnar  bushes  ;  if  grown  on  stems,  the  branches  may 
be  drawn  downwards  in  the  form  of  a  Weeping  Rose.  The  two  next 
in  order — Cloth  of  Gold  and  Solfaterre — are  of  vigorous  growth,  pro- 
ducing large  flowers  of  great  beauty.  Both  are  shy  bloomers,  especially 
the  former.  The  same  soil  as  recommended  for  Pot-Roses  in  general 
may  be  used  for  these  varieties.  Little  pruning  is  necessary,  and  spiral 
training  is  recommended.  Seven  out  of  the  remaining  eight  varieties 
belong  to  the  Tea-scented,  and  the  whole  require  a  rich  soil  and  dose 
pruning.  The  most  advantageous  systems  of  training  are  the  round 
bush  or  the  pyramid.  Were  this  group  to  be  viewed  critically,  it  might 
be  said  they  are  not  all  *  purely  yellow.'  It  might  also  be  said  there 
are  kinds  excluded  which  have  as  just  a  right  to  the  appellation  of 
'  yellow  '  as  they.  But  when  it  is  considered  that  the  declension  from 
yellow  to  white  and  buff*  is  so  gradual  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  fix 
the  line  of  demarcation,  and  that  a  list  of  sixteen  varieties  is  given  firom 
which  to  select  six,  these  points  of  criticism  are  hardly  tenable.  U 
none  others  are  allowed  to  be  exhibited,  or  none  whose  flowers  are  less 
yellow  when  brought  to  the  exhibition  tables  than  those  of  the  sixteen 
above  enumerated,  the  practical  utility  of  the  arrangement  will  soon 
become  apparent." 

"  On  forcing  the  Rose, — Roses  required  for  forcing  will  succeed 
tolerably  well  if  potted  early  in  the  preceding  autumn.    It  b,  however, 
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c^viouf  that,  by  being  potted  a  twelvemonth  previously,  they  become 
thovQughly  eetabliflhedy  and  are  better  enabled  to  support  an  accelerated 
growth  aiid  premature  development  of  bloom." 

^  Fbreinghkouse, — A  span-roofed  house,  with  a  longer  roof  toward 
the  south,  is,  perhaps,  the  best  style  of  building.  Heating  by  hot  water, 
in  its  various  modes  of  application,  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
preferable  to  the  old  flue  system,  and  in  no  instance  is  it  more  so  than 
for  forcing  Roses ;  nevertheless  they  will  flower  well  in  houses  heated 
with  flues.  Amott's  stove,  which  is  used  by  some,  is  found  to  answer 
exceedingly  well. 

*^  Every  precaution  should  be  tai^en  against  mildew.  If  the  weather 
be  cloudy  and  wet,  a  brislL  heat  should  be  maintained,  that  we  may  not 
have  a  cold  damp  atmosphere.  The  implication  of  sulphur  is  a  well- 
known  remedy,  dusted  on  the  leaves,  while  wet,  from  a  dredging-box ; 
and  by  admitting  abundance  of  air,  and  at  the  same  time  applying  fire- 
heat,  should  the  house  be  damp,  to  establish  a  free  circulation  among 
the  plants,  its  progress  will  certainly  be  arrested." 

^'  JRipening  the  Wood, — It  is  important,  with  regard  to  Roses  in- 
tended for  forcing,  that  the  wood  be  well  ripened  early  in  autumn ;  and 
to  efiect  this  end  they  should  be  placed  in  a  sunny  and  airy  situation 
daring  summer,  and  should  not  have  too  free  a  supply  of  water  wh«i 
caapleting  their  growth.  So  soon  as  they  have  done  growing,  the 
shoots  may  be  thinned  out,  the  shortening-in  of  the  shoots  being  de- 
ferred till  the  plants  are  conveyed  into  the  forcing-house." 

**  Housing  the  Plants, — It  is  advisable  to  keep  the  plants  as  close 
to  the  glass  as  possible ;  and  if  a  gentle  bottom-hecU  can  be  secured,  so 
much  the  better.  When  the  buds  begin  to  swell,  the  heat  may  be 
steadily  increased  till  we  reach  60^  to  80^  by  day,  and  the  night  tem- 
perature should  never  be  lower  than  40^  ;  a  difference  of  15^  or  20^ 
between  the  day  and  night  temperature  proving  beneficial." 

"  Watering,' — ^During  their  growth  the  plants  should  be  freely 
watered ;  occasionally  with  guano-water,  about  the  temperature  of  the 
house ;  or,  if  worms  work  in  the  pots,  lime-water  is  an  efficient  remedy." 

•*  £h^ringing,~ln  bright  weather  the  plants  should  be  fireely  syringed 
mctrmag  and  evening ;  in  dull  weather  very  lightly,  and  once  only ; 
soot-water  may  be  used  here  with  good  efiect." 

To  obtain  Roses  late  in  the  year  Mr.  Paul  selects  the  autumnal  class, 
lynches  ofi'all  early-shown  buds,  but  after  the  first  of  September  allows 
all  that  appear  to  remain,  and  by  which  process  he  has  gathered  many 
beontifiil  Roses  on  Christmas-day.  The  varieties  he  recommends  <<  are 
such  kinds  as  produce  a  great  quantity  of  fiowers,  and  open  freely. 
Boyrbans :  Armosa,  Queen,  and  Phoenix.  Noisettes :  Fellenberg  and 
Euphroeyue.     Chinese:  White,  Fabvier,  and  Burdon,"  &c. 

The  work  has  our  hearty  commendation;  and  all  readers  will  find  it 
useful. 

Balfour's  PhyUh  Theology.    Published  by  Johnson  and  Hunter. 

8vo.,  240  pages. 

This  is  an  admirable  little  neat  publication,  containing  much  that  is 
highly  interesting  and  useful,  and  those  of  our  readers  who  have  to 
examine  and  study  the  works  of  God.  especially  as  displayed  in  plants 
and  flowers,  may  have  a  rich  treat  in  the  perusal  of  the  book.    We 
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strongly  recommend  it  to  all  our  readers.     T4ie  following  extract  on 
the  "  human  clock  "  will  convey  somewhat  of  iu  interesting  style : — 

"  The  flowering  of  plants  takes  place  at  diflTerent  periods  of  the 
year,  and  thus  a  calendar  of  the  seasons  may  be  constructed*  By 
observing  the  exact  time  when  plants  in  the  same  garden  flower  in  dif- 
ferent years,  an  indication  will  be  given  of  the  nature  of  the  season* 
The  Mezereon  and  Snowdrop,  Hepatica,  and  Winter  Aconite,  put 
forth  their  flowers  in  February  in  this  country,  the  Primrose  and 
Crocus  in  March,  the  Cowslip  and  Daflbdil  in  April,  the  great  mass  of 
plants  in  May  and  June,  many  in  July,  August,  and  September,  the 
Meadow  Safiron  and  Strawberry  tree  in  October  and  November,  and 
the  Christmas  Rose  in  December.  Besides  annual  periods,  some  flowers 
exhibit  diurnal  periods  of  expansion  and  closing.  On  this  principle 
Linnseus  constructed  what  he  called  a  floral  clock,  in  which  each  hour 
was  marked  by  the  opening  of  some  flower.  •  •  •  Richter,  in  his 
remarks  on  Linnaeus'  floral  clock,  contrasts  it  with  the  periodical  occu- 
pation of  man  at  different  hours  of  the  day.  '  I  believe,'  he  says,  ^  the 
flower-clock  of  Liiinseus,  in  Upsal  (Horologium  jFIotcb),  whose  wheels 
are  the  sun  and  earth,  and  whose  index-iigures  are  flowers,  of  which 
one  always  awakens  and  opens  later  than  another,  was  what  secretly 
suggested  my  conception  of  the  human  clock.  I  formerly  occupied 
two  chambers  in  Schreeraw,  in  the  middle  of  the  market-place ;  fVom 
the  front  room  I  overlook^  the  whole  market-place  and  the  royal 
buildings,  and  from  the  back  one  the  botanical  garden.  Whoever  now 
dwells  in  these  two  rooms  possesses  an  excellent  harmony,  arranged  to 
his  hand,  between  the  flower-clock  in  the  garden,  and  the  human-clock 
in  the  market-place.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  Yellow 
Meadow  Goatsbeard  opens;  and  brides  awake,  and  the  stable-boy 
begins  to  rattle  and  feed  the  horses  beneath  the  lodger.  At  four 
o'clock  the  little  Hawkweed  awakes,  choristers  going  to  the  cathedral, 
who  are  clocks  with  chimes,  and  the  bakers.  At  Ave,  kitchen-maids, 
dairy-maids,  and  Butter-cups  awake.  At  six,  the  Sow-thistle  and 
cocks.  At  seven  o'clock  many  of  the  ladies' -maids  are  awake  in  the 
palace,  the  Chicory  in  my  botanical  garden,  and  some  tradesmen.  At 
eight  o'clock  all  the  colleges  awake,  and  the  little  yellow  Mouse-ear. 
At  nine  o'clock  the  female  nobility  already  begin  to  stir — the  Mari- 
gold, and  even  many  young  ladies  who  have  come  from  the  country  on 
a  visit,  begin  to  look  out  of  their  windows.  Between  ten  and  eleven 
o'clock  the  court  ladies  and  the  whole  staff  of  lords  of  the  bedchamber, 
the  green  Colewort  and  the  Alpine  Dandelion,  and  the  reader  of  the 
princess,  rouse  themselves  out  of  their  morning's  sleep ;  and  the  whole 
palace,  considering  that  the  morning  sun  gleams  so  brightly  to-day 
from  the  lofty  sky  through  the  coloured  silk  curtains,  curtaib  a  little 
of  its  slumber.  At  twelve  o'clock  the  prince,  at  one  his  wife  and  Car- 
nation, have  their  eyes  open  in  their  flower-vase.  What  awakes  late 
in  the  afternoon  at  four  o'clock  is  only  the  red  Hawkweed  and  the 
night  watchmen  as  cuckoo-clock,  and  these  two  only  tell  the  time  as 
evening  clocks  and  moon-clocks.  From  the  hot  eyes  of  the  unfortunate 
man  who,  like  the  Jalap  plant  {Mirabilis  Jalapa)^  first  opens  them  at 
five  o'clock,  we  will  turn  our  own  in  pity  aside.  It  is  a  rich  man  who 
has  taken  the  jalap,  and  who  only  exchanges  the  fever-fancied  of  being 
griped  with  hot  pincers  for  waking  gripes.    I  could  never  know  when 
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B  two  o'clock,  because  at  that  time,  together  with  a  thousand  other 
gentlemen,  and  with  the  yellow  Mouse-ear,  I  always  fell  asleep ; 
it  three  o*dock  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  three  in  the  morning,  I 
:e  as  regularly  as  though  I  was  a  repeater.  Thus  we  mortals  may 
flower-clock  for  higher  beings,  when  our  flower-leaves  close  upon 
aal  bed ;  or  sand-clocks,  when  the  sand  of  our  life  is  so  run  down 
it  is  renewed  in  the  other  world ;  or  picture-clocks,  because,  when 
leath-bell  here  below  strikes  and  rings,  our  image  steps  forth  from 
ise  into  the  next  world.  On  each  event  of  the  kind,  when  seventy 
I  of  human  life  have  passed  away,  they  may  perhaps  say,  ^  Wliat ! 
icr  hour  already  gone  !  how  the  time  flies  I ' 
rhe  closing  of  flowers  also  follows  a  periodical  law.  Most  flowers 
1  during  darkness.  Some  close  even  in  day-light.  Thus  the  Salsafy 
(  up  its  head  of  flowers  about  mid-day,  and  the  Chicory  about  four 
e  afternoon.  Many  flowers  are  afiected  by  the  nature  of  the  day 
gards  moisture,  dryness,  cloudiness,  or  clearness.  In  cloudy  and 
r  weather,  the  flowers  of  the  Scarlet  Pimpernel,  called  Poor-man's 
ther-glass,  remain  closed.  So  also  do  the  heads  of  flowers  of  the 
ff  ID^delion,  and  other  composite  plants.  By  this  means  the 
lyal  organs  of  the  flower  are  protected  from  injury.  The  direc- 
of  the  flowers  of  some  plants  seems  to  be  influenced  by  the  sun's 
;  and  the  name  Girasole,  or  Sunflower,  was  given,  from  an  impres- 
tliat  the  heads  of  flowers  inclined  towards  the  part  of  the  heavens 
»  the  sun  was  shining.  This  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  the 
with  the  Sunflower,  as  grown  in  this  country. 
rhe  diurnal  periods  in  flowering  arc  alluded  to  by  the  poet  in  the 
wing  lines : — 

"  *  In  every  copse  and  sheltered  dell. 
Unveiled  to  the  observant  eye, 
Are  faithful  monitors  who  tell, 

How  pass  the  hours  and  seasons  by. 

"  *  The  green-robed  children  of  tlie  spring 
Will  mark  the  periods  as  they  pass, 
Mingle  with  leaves  Time's  feathered  wing, 
And  bind  with  flowers  his  silent  glass. 

"  *  See  Hieracium's  various  tribes 

Of  plumy  fruit  and  radiant  flowers, 
The  course  of  time  their  blooms  describe. 
And  wake  and  sleep  appointed  hours. 

"  *  Broad  o'er  its  imbricated  cup 

The  Goatsbeard  spreads  its  purple  rays. 
But  shuts  its  cautious  florets  up, 
Hetiring  from  the  noontide  blaze. 

'^  <  On  upland  shores  the  shepherd  marks 
The  hour  when,  as  the  dial  true, 
Cichorium  to  the  lowering  lark 
Lifts  her  soft  eyes  serenely  blue. 

^^  '  Thus,  in  each  flower  and  simple  bell 
That  in  our  path  betrodden  lie. 
Are  sweet  remembrancers,  who  tell 
How  fast  the  ¥ringed  moments  fly !  "'  i» 
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ing  and  altering-  walka,  laying  down  turf,  aad  all 
ktnda  of  alterations  and  improvements,  where  such  is  decirable,  will 
now  require  attention.  Proceed  with  all  despatch  to  plant  aluubs, 
herbaceous  plants,  &c.,  to  enable  each  to  become  established  bdbr* 
spring.  Amongst  other  out-door  occupations,  are  pruning  a  variety  of 
things,  supporting  and  protecting  them  at  the  same  time,  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary.  Jn  the  protection  of  tender  things,  the  principlei 
demanding  attention  are  few  and  simple.  A  comparative  d^p«e  of 
dryness  is  the  Srst  great  essential,  whether  in  the  atmosphera  or  the 
soiL  In  a  frame  or  pit,  this  amount  of  dryness  cannot  be  guaianteed 
without  motion  in  the  air  ;  and  this,  of  course,  in  the  alwence  of  fire- 
heat,  must  be  accomplished  by  a  very  free  ventilation  at  every  fitting 
opportnnity,  remembering  that  a  smalt  amount  of  frost  is,  in  general, 
less  prejudicial  than  an  aceumulation  of  damp,  which  will  npidiy  toid 
to  a  kind  of  mortification  in  the  system  of  the  plant.  The  sama  atmo- 
spheric conditions  are  to  be  obtained  out  of  doors,  as  &r  as  attention 
can  secure  them  ;  thus,  half-hardy  plants  against  trellises  or  detached, 
if  covered  with  a  mat  and  stuff^  closely  with  hay  inside,'  will  be  in 
danger  of  perishing  of  what  we  may  for  the  present  term  suffocation ; 
the  same  specimen  will  always  run  through  a  long  winter  better  with 
the  mat  alone,  more  especi^y  if  the  collar  is  weli  protected  by  some 
dry  and  porous  material,  and,  above  till,  the  root  well  top-dressed  with 
sawdust  or  ashes,  or  perhaps  the  two  blended.  As  to  comparative  dry- 
ness of  the  soil,  that  must  be  accomplished  principally  by  the  most 
perfect  drainage ;  this  is,  indeed,  the  great  desideratum  with  plants  of 
tender  habits ;  indeed,  without  it,  other  appliances  ore  seldom  satisfac- 
tory. Mounds  of  new  sawdust,  or  dry  leaves,  raised  around  the  stem, 
with  a  considerable  body  over  the  soil  as  tax  as  the  root  ranges,  will  be 
found  of  immense  benefit,  as  retaining  the  ground-heat,  which  we 
believe  ascends  in  a  progressive  way  up  the  stem,  to  alleviate  the 
effects  of  very  severe  weather.  Standard  and  dwarf  Soses  of  tender 
character  will  soon  need  protection.  FiDish  directly  the  planting  of 
all  bulbs  and  Kanunculus,  Ac,  which  are  Intended  to  be  put  in  before 
winter ;  a  little  sand  round  each  will  assist  in  preserving  them  from 
wet.  Also  plant  out  in  a  sheltered  situation  Brompton  or  Queen 
Stocks,  so  they  may  be  protected  in  winter,  and  reserved  for  planting 
out  in  spring.  Tubers  of  Salvia  patens,  &ts.,  should  be  kept  dry. 
Plants  of  spring  flowers,  as  Hepaticas,  Primroses,  Polyanthuses, 
Auriculas,  Wallflowers,  bulbe,  &a.,  should  now  be  planted  near  the 
dwelling-house. 

Flobistb'  Flowkbs. — Aurietilai  aod  Poljfatiikiuea   still   require 
well  looking  after.    A  &eo  circulation  of  air  amongst  the  pots  be 
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giTen  by  raising  the  frame  a  few  inches  from  the  ground.  J\ilips 
should  be  planted  as  the  first  opportunities  offer.  The  readiest  and 
most  regular  way  is  to  plant  them  on  the  surface  of  the  bed  unfilled  to 
within  four  inches  of  the  destined  surface.  Seven  strings  are  then 
stretched  lengthways  at  equal  distances,  and  secured  by  nails  at  each 
end  of  the  bed ;  when  the  bulbs  are  planted  a  short  line  crosses  these, 
and  a  bulb  is  placed  at  each  section ;  the  small  line  is  then  removed  the 
requisite  distance,  and  another  row  put  in.  When  the  bed  is  planted, 
the  strings  are  removed,  and  four  inches  of  soil  placed  over  the  roots 
very  carefully,  so  that  none  are  displaced.  Hyacinths  should,  if  not 
already  done,  be  potted  or  glassed  immediately.  For  blooming  in 
glasses,  use  rain  or  river-water^  adding  to  each  pint  a  tea-spoonful  of 
Cole's  chemical  preparation  in  powder,  which  will  be  found  greatly  to 
increase  their  luxuriance ;  fill  up  the  glasses  with  this  liquid  until  it 
will  just  touch  the  bottom  of  the  bulb  ;  place  them  in  total  darkness, 
and  change  the  solution  about  once  a  fortnight ;  in  doing  this,  hold  the 
bulb  in  its  place,  and  pour  out  the  contents,  filling  up  again  as  before. 
In  a  few  weeks,  the  roots  having  advanced  considerably,  they  may  be 
removed  to  a  window  or  other  light  situation.  Pansies*  straggling 
dioots  may  now  be  cut  closely,  leaving  a  joint  above  the  ground,  and 
hoc^  should  be  placed  over  the  choicest  beds,  that  protection  may  be 
pven  in  the  event  of  sudden  frost.  Carnations  will  require  all  the  air 
and  exposure  possible  in  damp  weather,  avoiding  continuous  wet ;  when 
plants  appear  mildewed,  sprinkle  a  little  sulphur  over  and  under. 
Pinks — occasionally  stir  between  the  rows  of  plants.  Dahlias  should 
be  taken  up,  advantage  being  taken  of  fine  days;  secure  the  labels 
firmly.  Chrysanthemums  should  be  placed  where  they  can  be  freely 
F«ituated,,,as  they  ought  not  to  be  kept  close  or  warm,  or  they  would 
soon  become  drawn  and  be  attacked  by  insects. 

IN  THE  GBEENHOUSE,  COLD  FBAME,  ^iOt 

The  proverbial  dulness  and  dampness  of  the  external  atmosphere 
generally  prevailing  during  thb  month  is  sufficient  to  induce  more  than 
the  ordinary  amount  of  care  and  attention.  Plants  of  a  succulent 
nature  are  liable  to  sufifer  as  much  from  damp  as  from  frost.  Venti- 
lation on  all  favourable  opportunities  is  therefore  highly  necessary, 
closing  the  sashes  early  in  the  aflernoon  when  a  clear  sky  indicates 
firost ;  thb  precaution  will  often  prevent  the  necessity  of  making  fires 
in  these  houses.  Give  water  sparingly,  especially  to  plants  which  are 
impatient  of  wet,  such  as  Calceolarias.  Pelargoniums,  and  what  are 
called  Scarlet  Geraniums,  such  as  have  been  in  beds  and  newly  potted, 
should  be  kept  nearly  dry  till  they  strike  root  afresh.  For  want  of  this 
care  vast  numbers  are  destroyed. 

IN  THE  FOBOZN0  PIT  OB  STOVE. 

All  hardy  and  half-hardy  plants  brought  in  for  forcing  should  have 
a  temperature  at  first  of  from  S(P  to  60^,  to  be  increased  up  to  75^ 
when  more  advanced  ;  but  as  many  plants  will  not  bear  such  heat,  and 
others  will  not  do  much  good  without  a  high  temperature,  there  should 
be  two  distinct  pits,  or  divisions  at  least,  for  this  purpose.  The  double 
Roman  Narcissus  is  the  first  of  the  forced  bulbs,  and  where  they  have 
been  potted  early  in  August  they  will  now  stand  60^  of  heat,  and  will 
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be  in  flower  by  the  end  of  this  month.  CycSamens  that  baTe' 
good  roots  will  stand  forcing  for  a  short  time,  and  will  soon  throw  iqi 
their  blooms ;  but,  like  bulbs  of  all  sorts,  they  are  Iqpjred  bj  foroiag 
before  their  roots  are  made. 

Introduce  Roses,  Lilacs,  Violets,  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  and  other 
plants,  to  bring  them  early  into  bloom.     Chinese  PrimroseSy^wn  hrt 
spring,  should  be  eneourag^,  that  they  may  blossom  about 
These  are  extremely  subject  to  suffer  from  damp ;  they  ought, 
quently,  to  occupy  a  dry  and  airy  situation  during  winter. 


HOLLYHOCKS. 


The  florists  in  Scotland  have  recently  paid  considerable  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  these  noble  flowers,  and  have  raised  some  fine 
varieties.  The  following  twelve  are  selected  by  a  celebrated  grower 
(Mr.  Downie)  as  the  best : — Susanna,  shaded  white ;  General  Bern,  vivid 
scarlet ;  Napoleon,  shaded  lilac ;  Captain  Peat,  light  purplish-rose ; 
William,  purplish-maroon ;  Spectabilis,  fine  rosy-peach ;  Illuminator^ 
deep  crimson ;  Professor  Syme,  deep  rosy-purple  ;  Lord  Willoughby 
d'Eresby  ;  Sir  David  Wedderbum,  dark  chocolate ;  Nova  Scotia,  dark 
maroon  ;  Mesmeriser,  nearly  black.  These  varieties  may  be  obtained 
of  the  nurserymen  and  florists  in  Scotland,  and  are  deserving  a  place  in 
every  collection. 


CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 

It  may  assist  purchasers  of  these  charming  flowers  in  giving  a  list  of 
some  of  the  most  superb  varieties  in  each  class,  as  taken  on  inspecting 
the  most  celebrated  collections  during  the  past  summer.  That  they 
are  excellent  may  be  fully  relied  upon. 

Scarlet  Bizarres  :  Admiral  Curzon,  Splendid,  Lamartine,  Emperor, 
Howard,  Bolinbroke,  Bardolph. 

Crimson  Bizarres:   Duncan,  Owen  Glendower,  Queen  Victoria, 
Lord  Milton,  Prince  Albert,  Jenny  Lind. 

Pink  Bizarres :    Falconbridge,   South   London,   Princess,   Kirke 
White,  Sarah  Payne. 

Purple  Flakes :  Premier,  Squire  Trow,  Poins,  Perfection,  Mayor  of 
Oldham,  Squire  Meynell. 

Scarlet  Flakes:  Cradley  Pet,  Splendour,  Justice  Shallow,  Simp* 
son's  Victoria,  Firebrand. 

Rose  Flakes:   Ariel,  Lorenzo,   Flora's  Garland,  Princess  Royal, 
Antonio,  Romeo,  Madame  Sontag. 

PicoTEES. — Heavy  Red :  LErs.  Norman,  Prince  of  Wales,  Hogarth, 
Julia  Romano,  Mary,  Elizabeth. 

Light  Red:  Alfred,  Duke  of  Rutland  (superb).  Prince  Arthur, 
Lord  Nelson,  King  of  Purples. 

Light  Purple:  Ophelia. 

Heavy  Rose:  Victoria  Regina,  Grace  Darling,  Princess  Royal, 
Unexpected,  Venus,  Jeannette,  Green's  Queen. 

Light  Rose:  Mrs.  Barnard,  Countess  Howe,  and  Nina. 


GLOXINIAS. — Marie  Van  Hodtte,  Da.  Lindlky,  and  Mr, 

HOOOERVEBN. 

MR.  Van  Hodtte,  ouTser^nun,  of  Ghent,  baa  paid  conaiderabls 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  this  lovely  tribe  of  free  bloominff 
plants,  and  pouesses  an  unequalled  collection.  A  vast  number  of 
seedlings  have  been  raised  in  his  establishment,  from  which  the  veiy 
best  have  been  selected,  and  sent  out  recently.  Mr.  V.  Uoutte  has 
more  than  one  hundred  of  the  best  kinds,  among  which  are  the  three 
TarietieB  we  now  figure.  Tiiey  are  of  fine  form,  good  substance,  and 
very  distinct  from  any  others  we  have  seen.  They  merit  a  place  in 
every  collection ;  and  some  of  this  churning  fiunily  of  plants  should 
be  grown  wherever  practicable. 

Raising  seedling  flowers  with  a  view  to  obtain  varieties  of  superior 
form  and  distinct  in  colours  from  any  previous  liiod^  is  a  most  interest- 
ing and  pleasing  process.  The  following  method  of  raising  seedling 
Gloxinias  has  been  very  successfully  practised  ;  and  as  some  of  our 
readers  may  be  desirous  to  assist  in  improving  this  beautiful  tribe  of 
flowers,  we  give  the  particulars  : — 

Principally  impregnate  the  flowers  which  are  produced  at  the  early 
period  of  the  year,  and  thus  well-ripened  seed  will  be  obtained  In 
summer,  and  the  advantage  secured  of  sowing  it  as  soon  as  ripe,  and 
the  young  plants  will  form  tubers  that  season,  which  will  endure  the 
"  rett "  of  winter,  and  a  year  is  gained  by  it.  When  the  teed  is  sown 
as  soon  a*  ripe,  it  more  certainly  vegetates  than  when  it  is  retained  till 
the  following  spring.  Sow  the  seed  in  flat  pan-pots.  Huve  a  free 
drainage,  use  a  turfy-chopped  sandy-peat  soil,  the  surface  made  even, 
and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  silver  sand  spread  over  it,  upon  wliich 
scatter  the  seed,  pressing  it  gently  into  the  sand,  and  sprinkling  over  it 
just  as  much  sand  as  wiii  cover  it  out  of  sight.  Place  the  seed-pot  in 
a  hot-bed  frame,  covering  it  over  witli  a  piece  or  bell  glass,  and  the 
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plants  will  soon  appear.  When  tliey  are  strong  enough,  pot  the  plants 
into  small  pots,  in  a  compost  of  sandy  peat,  light  loam,  and  old  rotten 
cow-dung  in  equal  parts.  When  potted,  replace  them  in  the  hot-bed 
frame.  About  October  gradually  withhold  water,  and  place  tlie  pots 
in  the  shed,  or  cool  part  of  the  greenhouse,  so  as  to  preserve  them  from 
frost.  As  soon  as  signs  of  returning  growth  are  seen  the  second 
season,  pot  the  tubers,  and  treat  them  similar  to  older  plants. 

Such  kinds  as  prove  fine  and  distinct  should  be  increased.  Scoop 
out  a  leaf,  with  the  hud  at  its  base,  from  the  parent  stem  or  trunk  ; 
insert  it  in  white  sand  or  sandy  peat,  pegging  it  securely  down  with 
booked  pegs,  and  it  will  soon  take  root ;  by  due  attention  none  will 
fail. 

When  a  leaf,  tcith  its  hud^  cannot  be  obtained,  pursue  the  following 
method  : — Fill  a  pot  with  sandy  peat,  to  about  an  inch  from  the  rim, 
upon  which  spread  half  an  inch  of  white  sand,  settle  it  with  water,  take 
the  leaf  and  cut  through  the  strong  ribs,  at  the  under  side,  in  a  few 
places,  and  then  spread  it  flat  upon  the  sand,  the  rih  side  to  the  sand, 
and  secure  it  down  flat  by  means  of  pegs  or  pebbles,  but  have  a  peg  to 
secure  down  the  stalk.  Place  the  pot  in  a  hot-bed  frame,  or  similar 
situation,  where  it  can  have  bottom  heat,  cover  with  a  bell-glass,  and 
from  the  sides  of  the  cuts  tubers  will  be  produced.  This  method  suc- 
ceeds well ;  but  a  larger  tuber  is  sooner  formed  when  the  leaf  bud  is 
attachefl,  as  by  the  first  described  process. 

Blooming  Plants. — Early  in  February  take  one-fourth  of  the 
tubers,  jiot  them  in  the  following  compost :  equal  parts  of  loam,  leaf- 
mould,  sandy  peat,  and  old  rotten  cow-dung,  with  a  few  bits  of  pots  or 
eh  ircoal  mixed  therein  ;  have  it  in  a  rough  state  and  a/r^e  drainage. 
Place  them  in  a  hot-bed  frame  or  bark  bed,  and  duly  attend  to  their 
future  culture.  Repot  when  required  ;  but  do  not  disturb  the  ball  of 
roots  and  soil.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks  or  two  months  pot  another 
portion  of  the  tubers,  and  thus  again  in  succession,  and  plants  may  be 
had  in  bloom  nearly  all  the  year.  When  the  plants  have  done  flower- 
ing, gradually  withhold  water,  to  give  the  tubers  a  season  of  rest. 
Have  each  successive  portion  of  tubers  kept  separate,  marking  them 
with  number  one,  two,  &c.,and  the  plants  will,  by  regular  yearly  treat- 
ment, become  habituated  to  bloom  satisfactorily  at  the  desired  period. 
This  charming  tribe  of  plants  will  amply  repay  for  any  attention,  and 
during  the  period  of  flowering  can  be  kept  in  a  warm  sitting-room,  if 
desired.  Nearly  all  the  kinds  may  be  procured  at  the  nurseries  very 
cheap. 

GROOM'S  DR.  HORNER  TULIP. 
This  very  superb  Bizarre  Tulip  is  a  seedling  raised  and  broke  by 
Mr.  Groom,  florist,  of  Clapham  Rise,  near  London,  and  the  price 
attached  to  it  in  his  catalogue  is  one  hundred  guineas.  This  is  a  large 
8um  ;  but  so  celebrated  a  cultivator  would  not  affix  such  a  price  to  it 
did  not  the  flower,  of  its  class,  possess  very  superior  properties  to  any 
piedecessor. 

The  Tulip,  it  is  said,  was  first  introduced  into  England  from  Turkey, 
and  was  named    Ttdipa  from  the  resemblance  of  its  corolla  to  the 
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eastern  head-dress,  called  Tulipam,  or  turban  ;  and  hence  our  name 
of  Tulip.  Moore  alludes  to  the  similarity  of  the  Jkilip  to  the  turban 
in  his**LalIah  Rookh:"— 

*'  What  triumph  crowds  the  rich  divan  to-day 
"With  turban' dhe&dsy  of  every  hue  and  race, 
Bowing  before  that  veiled  and  awful  face, 
Like  Tulip-beds,  of  different  shape  and  dyes, 
Bending  beneath  th*  invisible  west  wind's  sighs.'* 

The  Tulip  flower,  so  much  admired  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world 
on  account  of  its  splendour  and  variety,  has,  from  time  immemorial, 
been  made  the  emblem  by  which  a  young  Persian  makes  a  declaration 
of  love.  Chardin  tells  us,  [that  when  these  young  turbaned  swains 
present  a  Tulip  to  their  mistress,  it  is  their  intention  to  convey  to  her 
the  idea  that,  like  this  flower,  they  have  countenance  all  on  Are,  and  a 
heart  reduced  to  a  live  coal. 

The  Turks  regard  this  flower  with  so  much  delight,  that  a  feast  of 
Tulips  is  celebrated  annually  in  the  grand  seignor's  seraglio.  Vases 
of  the  purest  crystal,  filled  with  the  gayest  Tulips,  are  scattered  over 
the  scene,  like  the  stars  which  look  down  upon  them  for  number  ;  gal- 
leries, amphitheatres,  and  pagodas  are  erected,  and  covered  with  lights 
that  form  garlands  of  emeralds,  sapphires,  rubies,  and  diamonds, 
entwined  with  lights  that  present  to  the  imagination  the  sparkling  of 
every  jewel  which  nature  has  produced  or  art  polished  ;  showers  of 
rose-water  refresh  the  air,  and  the  very  tapers  shed  the  most  exquisite 
odours :  the  banks  are  covered  with  carpets,  whose  colours  are  as  vivid 
as  the  clouds  which  surround  the  sun  ;  pyramids  of  cooling  fruits  meet 
the  eye  at  every  turn,  whilst  innumerable  birds  of  song,  whose  golden 
cages  are  suspended  by  strings  of  pearl,  seem  to  mistake  the  scene  for 
the  arrival  of  Phoebus,  and,  being  awoke  by  the  deliglits  of  the  feast, 
mix  their  warbling  with  the  melodious  sounds  of  the  instruments, 
which  seem  touched  by  invisible  musicians.  In  the  centre  of  the 
seraglio  a  splendid  pavilion  shades  the  Sultan,  who  carelessly  reposes 
on  the  skins  of  the  most  costly  and  curious  animals,  with  all  the  Nobles 
of  his  court  in  their  richest  robes  and  shawls,  seated  at  his  feet  to  behold 
the  winding  dances  of  the  lovely  women  of  his  court,  in  all  the  luxu- 
rious display  of  their  light  and  sparkling  attire,  and  who  sometimes 
encircle  and  at  others  glide  around  the  vases  of  Tulips,  whose  beauty 
they  celebrate  in  song  and  action. 

We  are  not  able  to  discover  any  mention  of  the  Tulip  in  the  works 
of  Pliny,  which  induces  us  to  think  that  it  is  not  an  indigenous  plant 
of  the  Levant,  but  that  it  was  introduced  from  Persia  and  other  eastern 
parts  in  later  days;  and  that  it  has  since  so  naturalized  itself  as  to 
appear  like  an  indigenous  plant,  for  the  climate  allows  the  Tulip  to 
propagate  itself  by  seed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Levant,  and  it  is 
not  extraordinary/  to  find  it  growing  wild,  as  it  does,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Constantinople. 

In  1554  Auger  Gislen  Busbequius,  being  at  the  Porte  as  ambas- 
sador from  the  emnsror  of  Germany,  sent  seeds  and  bulbs  of  the  Tulip 
to  Vienna,  and  in  his  letter  states,  "  the  Turks  charged  a  high  price 

2b2 
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for  these  flowers,"  which  would  not  have  been  the  case  had  they  been 
growing  wild  in  that  country.  Bushequius^  going  to  France^  lefl  his 
Tulip  bulbs  under  the  care  of  Clusius,  the  celebrated  botanist  of  Arras, 
who,  thinking  them  old  and  withered,  committed  them  to  the  rubbish- 
heap  ;  but  to  his  astoni^^hnient  they  produced  a  great  variety  of  flowers. 
Clu:^ius  afterward  gave  more  than  a  hundred  of  the  bulbs  to  an  apothe- 
cary at  Vienna  to  be  preserved  in  sugar,  as  is  done  with  the  roots  of 
the  Orchis,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  tliey  had  not  the  same  pro- 
perties. In  1562,  a  merchant  of  Antwerp  had  a  cargo  of  Tulip  bulbs  ; 
and  taking  them  for  a  sort  of  onion,  ordered  some  to  be  roasted  under 
embers,  and  ate  them  with  oil  and  vinegar  like  common  onions ;  the 
rest  he  set  in  the  garden  among  the  cabbages. 

It  is  related  that  a  sailor  having  taken  some  goods  to  a  Dutch  mer- 
chant, had  a  herring  given  him  for  breakfast ;  but  seeing  what  he 
supposed  a  kind  of  onions  lying  on  the  counter,  the  tar  took  up  a 
handful  and  ate  with  his  dried  fish,  this  sauce  being  of  immense  value. 

Conrad  Gesner,  who  has  been  denominated  the  Pliny  of  Germany, 
tells  us  that  he  first  saw  the  Tulip  in  the  year  1559,  in  the  garden  of 
John  Henry  Harwart,  at  Augsburg.  Gesner  had  \X, figured^  and  pub- 
lished observations  upon  it  in  his  works  ;  and  in  consequence  the 
common  Tulip  has  very  properly  been  named  Tulipa  Gesneriana. 

Gerard  fixes  the  introduction  of  the  Tulip  into  England  in  1577; 
and  it  was  cultivated  in  his  garden  and  those  of  his  friends,  Ma.«iter 
Garth  and  Master  James  Garret.  He  states,  "  We  have  one  of  great 
beautie,  and  very  much  desired  of  all,  with  white  flowers,  dasht  on  the 
back  side  with  a  light  wash  of  watchet  colour.  There  is  also  another 
of  a  snow  white  colour,  the  edges  slightly  washt  over  with  a  little  of 
what  we  call  blush  colour.  We  have  another  like  the  former,  saving 
that  this  flower  is  of  a  straw  colour." 

During  the  sixteenth  century  the  rage  for  flowers,  especially  the 
Tulip,  was  carried  to  great  excess  in  Holland  and  France,  and  the 
growth  and  sale  of  Tulips  became  a  trade  of  importance,  and  Anally 
became  a  gambling  system.  In  1636,  the  spirit  of  floral  gambling  was 
carried  to  such  excess  at  Haarlem,  that  during  three  years  it  yielded  to 
that  city  a  sum  of  ten  millions  sterling.  Betting  to  a  ruinous  amount 
was  often  made  respecting  the  eventual  superiority  of  promising  seed- 
ling bulbs,  and  for  the  pofrsessions  of  breeders  of  high  merit,  from  which 
fine  seedlings  might  be  expected.  A  beautiful  Tulip,  named  ViCfiROY, 
was  sold  for  the  following  articles : — Four  fat  oxen,  twelve  fat  sheep, 
eight  fat  swine,  two  lasts  of  wheat,  four  lasts  of  rye,  two  hogslieads  of 
wine,  four  tons  of  beer,  two  tbns  of  butter,  one  thousand  pounds  of 
cheese,  one  complete  bed,  one  suit  of  clothes,  and  one  silver  beaker : 
the  value  of  which  was  460/.  Soon  after  another  was  sold,  named 
Semper  Augustus,  for  816/.,  a  beautiful  new  carriage,  and  two.horses 
with  harness.  Another  of  tliis  variety  was  sold  for  2,520/.  Soon 
afterwards  another  superior  flower  was  introduced  to  notice,  and  pur- 
chased for  twelve  acres  of  land  and  5,000/.  When  a  bidder  could  not 
be  found  to  offer  a  sum  equal  to  the  supposed  merits  of  a  fine  flower  of 
this  latter  recorded  variety,  it  was  then  disposed  of  by  lottery  or  raffle. 
We  are  told  of  a  person  who  possessed  a  very  fine  Tulip  ;  but  finding 
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there  was  a  second  bulb  of  the  same  nature  in  Haarlem,  he  repaired  to 
that  place,  and  after  having  purchased  it  at  an  enormous  price,  placed 
it  on  a  flagstone,  and  pounded  it  to  a  mummy  with  his  foot,  exclaiming 
with  exultation,  **  !Now  my  Tulip  is  unique."  In  another  instance  a 
Dutch  gentleman  having  an  income  of  11,000/.  per  annum,  purchased 
Tulips  to  such  an  extent,  that,  in  less  than  one  year,  by  his  floral  gam- 
bling, he  reduced  himself  to  beggary.  This  led  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment at  length  to  issue  a  proclamation  to  suppress  this  ruinous  course. 

In  Paris  the  prices  given  were  nearly  as  extravagant  as  in  Germany, 
but  did  not  require  the  interposition  of  Government.  The  greatest 
rage  for  Tulips  in  England  was  from  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  (1650)  to  nearly  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  ;  but  it  was 
carried  on  with  more  caution  and  moderation  than  in  the  continental 
countries,  though  as  much  as  500/.  each  was  the  price  of  some  of  the 
finest  flowers.  About  1740  an  extensive  taste  for  botany  commenced, 
and  the  procuring  of  new  exotic  plants,  as  well  as  hardy  slirubs, 
herbaceous  plants,  &c.,  from  foreign  countries  was  eagerly  pursued. 
This  led  to  a  decline  of  the  Tulip  mania.  Still,  however,  the  taste  for 
its  cultivation  is  very  extensive,  both  in  our  own  country  and  Holland, 
and  for  flowers  of  superior  merits  the  cultivators  in  England  far  exceed 
those  of  any  other  country  ;  and  we  believe  Mr.  Groom  possesses  the 
most  extensive  collection  of  superb  varieties  of  any  Tulip-grower.  One 
bed,  which  comprises  his  best  varieties,  usually  contains  2,000  Tulips, 
besides  which  he  has  an  immense  quantity.  All  admirers  of  this 
beautiful  tribe  of  flowers  should  visit  his  establishment  when  his  stock 
is  in  bloom. 

Several  excellent  articles  on  the  culture  of  Tulips  have  already  ap- 
peared in  this  Magazine.  We  refer  our  readers  to  the  part,*  rather 
than  insert  particulars  here.  The  Tulip  we  now  figure.  Dr.  Horner, 
is  what  is  termed  *•  a  light  feathered  bizarre,  having  a  slender  beam 
down  the  centre  of  each  petal,  of  excellent  form  and  pure  colour." 

Seedlings,  generally,  when  they  first  bloom,  are  without  stripes  or 
markings,  a  yellow  or  white  bottom,  and  all  the  upright  portion  of  the 
petals  are  self-coloured,  a  brown,  red,  rose,  purple,  scarlet,  &c.  In 
this  state  most  continue  for  several  years  without  variegation,  and  are 
termed  BaEEDEKS.t  Eventually  they  break  (as  it  is  termed)  into 
stripes,  and  they  take  their  stand  according  to  the  merit  of  their  re- 
spective properties.  They  are  usually  divided  into  four  classes  :  Roses, 
which  have  white  grounds,  with  various  shades  of  red  ;  Bizarres, 
which  have  ye/low  gi ounces,  with  any  dark  colour  for  their  markings; 
and  Byblomlns,  which  have  white  grounds,  with  lilac,  black,  and 
purple  for  their  markings ;  and  Tricolors  are  tliose  that  have  three 
or  more  colours  intermixed.     These  are  not  allowed  as  show  flowers. 

•  See  Volume  for  1850,  by  Dahl. 

t  During  these  years  most  of  the  breeders  produce  an  increase,  and  the  young 
bulbs  being  taken  from  the  parent  one,  planted  annually,  &c.  by  the  time  that  the 
flower  of  the  parent  bulb  breafis,  there  is  a  number  of  its  progeny.  1  hese  young 
breeder  bulbs  are  sometimes  offered  for  sale,  prior  to  the  original  bulb  having 
broke.  Persons  desirous  of  purchasing  such  may  generally  be  supplied  by  the 
Tulip  growers  in  the  trade. 
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The  disposition  of  the  darker  colours  upon  the  white  or  yellow 
grounds  are  again  made  the  distinguishing  characteristics  to  bring  the 
flowers  into  sections,  and  are  termed,  1st,  flamed;  2Dd,  feathered; 
and  J  3rd,  flamed  and  feathered  on  the  same  flower.  The^fom^isa 
direct  stripe  or  blotch  up  the  centre  of  each  petal.  The  feather  is  fine 
streaks  on  the  edges  of  each  petal.  They  are  again  tenned  light  or 
heavy  feather  or  flame,  according  to  broad  or  narrow  portion  of  the 
deeper  colours.  A  flower  having  an  unbroken  feather,  without  any 
/lame,  is  a  trtie  feathered  flower.  And  a  writer  in  the  "  Midland 
Florist "  says,  "  Why  should  not  a  Jlamed  jioxoer  be  correct,  indeed 
only  correct,  when  it  is  without  any  featlier  i  It  has  been  the  custom 
to  term  flowers  Jlamed  when  they  had  that  peculiar  marking  up  the 
centre,  and  with  or  without  a  feathered  edge."  But  the  writer  adds, 
"  Why  should  not  2l  flamed  flower  be  correct,  indeed  only  correct, 
without  any  feather  V  He  suggests  further  that  those  flowers  which 
h^ye  feather  and  flame  be  identified  as  a  distinct  section,  so  that  in 
future  the  distinction  should  be,  1st,  feathered ;  2nd,  flamed  ;  3rd, 
flamed  and  feathered.  This  suggestion  is  precisely  what  our  respected 
correspondent  Dahl  states,  in  his  Letter  No.  1,  on  Tulips,  which  is 
g^ven  at  page  15,  January  Number,  1850,  was  the  system  in  use  at  that 
time.  Certainly  it  ought  to  be  tlie  standing  universal  rule  in  all  ex- 
hibitions of  this  lovely  tribe  of  flDwers.  The  confusion  and  disputing 
that  has  long  existed  on  this  latter  particular  has  induced  us  to  give  at 
length  the  remarks  on  the  distinctions,  hoping  such  disputations  will 
not  occur  in  future  to  interrupt  the  harmony  which  at  all  times  ought 
to  exist  with  florists,  and  especially  so  at  their  festive  exhibitions. 
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Abelia  rupestris. — A  small  deciduous  spreading  shrub,  with  white 
flowers  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  somewhat  like  the  Honeysuckle. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Chamoo  Hills,  in  China,  where  it  is  found  growing 
amongst  the  rocks.  It  is  a  pretty  greenhouse  plant,  growing  and 
flowering  freely.  It  is  sweet-scented,  and  keeps  in  flower  for  a  length 
of  time. — {Paxton^s  Flower  Garden,  No.  400.) 

Araucaria  Cookii. — This  is  a  large  growing  greenhouse  species, 
a  native  of  New  Caledonia,  in  the  South  Pacific,  a  plant  of  which  is 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  at  Chiswick.  It  has  somewhat 
the  appearance  of  A.  excelsa,  but  more  compact  when  old,  and  less 
stiff  and  more  graceful  when  young.  There  are  large  forests  of  it  in 
New  Caledonia,  and  Captain  Cook,  the  nav-igator,  makes  mention  of  the 
first  plant  of  it  in  his  account  of  New  Caledonia,  as  having  an  elevation 
like  a  tower ;  this  still  stands,  and  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Its 
appearance  now  is  exactly  that  of  a  well-proportioned  factory  chimney 
of  great  height. 

Capsicum  cereolum. — Introduced  by  Mr.  Lobb,  from  the  west 
coast  of  South  America,  to  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Veitch  and 
Son,  of  Exeter.     It  is  a  half-shrubby  greenhouse  plant,  with  bright 
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yellow  conical  fruit,  which  contrasts  well  with  the  lively  green  foliage ; 
and  its  fruiting  during  the  summer  and  autumn  renders  it  a  very 
desirable  plant  for  the  greenhouse. — {Paxton's  Flower  Garden^ 
No.  402.) 

Centbosolenia  picta. — A  creeping  succulent  stove  plant,  with 
handsome  painted  and  blotched  foliage,  flowers  nearly  white,  about  two 
inches  long,  tubular.  It  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Spruce  from  the  banks 
of  the  river  Amazon,  in  the  tropical  part  of  South  America,  who  sent 
it  to  the  Boyal  Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew. — (Figured  in  BoL  Mag,^ 
4611.) 

CoTONEASTEB  THYMiFOLiA. — A  pretty  little  evergreen  prostrate 
shrub,  about  half  the  size  of  C.  microphylla,  with  red  fruit,  very  suit* 
able  for  rockwork.  Introduced  to  France  from  Gossaire  Than,  in 
Nepal. — (^PctxtorCs  Flower  Garden^  No.  405.) 

Dendbobium  Gibsoni. — Introduced  by  Mr.  Gibbs  from  India  to 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  establishment  at  Chatsworth,  where  it 
flowered  last  September.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  a  pendant 
raceme ;  each  blossom  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  across,  of  a  rich 
apricot-yellow,  with  a  purple  blotch  on  the  lip.  One  of  the  finest  of 
the  yellow  species. — {Paxton*s  Flower  Garden,  No.  406.) 

FiTZ-RoTA  Patagonica. — A  splendid  hardy  coniferous  tree,  intro- 
duced first  by  Captain  Robert  Fitz-Roy,  of  Her  Majesty's  ship  Beagle, 
and  since  it  has  been  sent  by  ]5ilr.  Lobb  from  Patagonia  to  Messrs. 
Veitch's  nursery,  where  it  is  now  growing  in  the  open  ground.  The 
twigs  are  covered  with  small  scaly  leaves,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
long,  bright  green.  It  produces  cones  (of  a  greenish-yellow  colour) 
abundantly  from  very  young  plants. — (Figured  in  Bot.  Mag.,  4616.) 

Lapaoebia  bosea. — We  figured  this  most  beautiful  flowering  plant 
in  our  Magazine  for  1860.  Its  blooming  this  season  has  more  than 
realized  all  that  was  stated  relative  to  it.  It  is  a  large  climbing  plant, 
and  in  its  native  country,  Chili,  it  scrambles  over  bushes  in  the  woods, 
producing  a  profusion  of  its  large  bell-shaped  (as  large  as  a  Tulip) 
brilliant  rosy -red,  speckled  with  white,  blossoms.  It  flourishes  in  the 
conservatory  or  greenhouse,  having  free  root  room.  Mr.  Lobb, 
Messrs.  Veitch's  collector,  states,  that  "  the  climate  of  Chili  is  much 
like  that  of  Cornwall,  in  England.  Frost  often  occurs  in  winter,  but 
is  of  short  duration.  Summer  is  also  wet  and  cold,  the  thermometer 
seldom  rising  beyond  sixty-five  degrees ;  but  although  frost  is  not  so 
severe,  the  south  winds  are  very  cutting,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that,  if  anything  be  required,  it  will  be  sheltered  situations  for  those 
that  inhabit  low  grounds  near  the  sea." 

Mimosa  ubuouensis. — The  Hon.  W.  F.  Strangways  obtained  this 
pretty  flowering  shrub  from  Buenos  Ayres.  It  is  about  as  hardy  as  the 
general  mass  of  New  Holland  Acacias.  It  has  been  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  garden  atChiswick  for  several  years,  where  it  blooms 
freely  in  the  open  borders  during  summer  and  autumn,  and  is  very 
ornamental.  The  flowers  are  in  size  and  form  very  like  those  of  the 
Humble-plant,  and  of  brick-red  colour.     Its  blossoms,  in  contrast  with 
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its  Jinelt/  divided  shining  delicate  foliage,  have  a  very  pretty  effect. 
It  is  nearly  a  hardy  shrub,  and  ought  to  be  tried  in  every  liitely  garden 
or  ground. 

PiATYCODON  CHiNENSE. — Mr.  Fortune  brought  this  handsome 
(Campanula)  flowering  plant  from  Chamoo,  in  China.  Dr.  Lindley 
observes,  **  At  first  we  took  it  for  a  mere  variety  of  Platycodon  grandi- 
flora  (Campanula  grandiflora  of  some),  originally  from  Siberia,  This 
latter  species  has  usually  but  one  flower  at  the  end  of  the  stem,  or  at 
most  two ;  on  the  contrary  the  P.  chinense  always  has  a  long  raceme^ 
and  will  sometimes  have  branches.  It  is  the  flnest  herbaceous  plant 
Mr.  Fortune  sent  from  China  to  the  Horticultural  Society.  It  is 
nearly  hardy,  but  in  cold  situations  requires  to  be  kept  in  a  cold  frame 
in  winter.  The  flower  stems  rise  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  bearing 
a  profusion  of  flowers.  Each  blossom  is  two  inches  across,  of  a  deep 
blue  colour.  The  leaves  are  green  above,  but  of  a  silvery  hue  beneath, 
oval  shaped,  finely  serrated.  It  deserves  a  place  in  every  flower  border. 
There  is  a  semi-double  white  variety,  figured  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Horticultural  Society, 

PoTENTiiXA  AMBiouA.  Thbee  TOOTHED. — Dr.  Hooker  found  this 
pretty  species  growing  at  Sikkim-Himalaya,  in  woods  at  an  elevation 
of  from  12,000  to  13,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  a 
woody  perennial  root  numerous  stems  diverge  around,  and  they  rise 
from  six  to  twelve  inches  high,  frequently  of  a  purple  colour,  but  the 
leaves  are  green.  The  contrast  is  pretty,  more  especially  so  when  the 
rich  yellow  flowers  are  full  blown,  each  being  an  inch  across.  It  is  a 
free  growing  plant,  increasing  rapidly,  rooting  like  some  of  the  creeping 
Verbenas.  It  blooms  all  the  summer  and  up  to  late  in  autumn.  It  is 
in  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew,  and  deserves  a  place  in  every  flower 
garden,  either  as  a  border  ornament  in  patches,  edging  for  a  bed,  or  on 
a  rock  work.     (Figured  in  Bot,  Mag.y  4613.) 

Pbimula  iNVOLUCBATA. — A  native  of  Northern-India,  a  hardy 
perennial  herbaceous  plant.  The  flower-scape  rises  from  six  to  nine 
inches  high,  bearing  three  or  four  white  blossoms,  each  being  about  an 
inch  across,  fragrant.  It  is  a  desirable  plant  for  rock  work,  not  too 
much  exposed  to  sun.  It  blooms  in  the  open  border  about  March,  but 
earlier  if  kept  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  or  pit  frame :  it  is  in  the  Chiswick 
Garden.  A  very  pretty  addition  to  this  lovely  tribe  of  early  flowers. — 
(^Journal  of  Horticultural  Society,) 

Sph^bostema  PBOPiNQuuM. — Dr.  Hooker  found  this  handsome 
somewhat  climbing  shrub  growing  at  from  7,000  to  9,000  feet  in 
Sikkim-Himalaya.  It  is  a  much  branching,  twiggy  plant,  its  leaves 
being  much  like  the  common  Syringa  for  size  and  form,  but  quite 
smooth.  It  is  fragrant,  and  the  natives  eat  the  fruit,  which  consists  of 
many  berries,  which,  when  ripe,  resembles  a  long  bunch  of  red  cur- 
rants. The  flowers  have  fine  petals,  nearly  an  inch  across,  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour.  It  flourishes  in  the  palm  stove  at  the  Royal  Gardens 
of  Kew,  but  will  succeed  in  a  warm  greenhouse. — (Figured  in  Magazine 
of  Botany,  4614.) 
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Vaccinium  Rollissonii.  RoiJiissoN's  Whortleberry.^ — Messrs. 
BoUbsoDs'  collector  discovered  this  handsome  flowering  plant  growing 
on  the  lava  of  the  ^'  silent  volcanoes"  of  Java,  on  the  highest  land  in 
the  island.  It  is  a  neat  evergreen  shrub,  growing  two  feet  high, 
numerously  branched.  Each  leaf  is  about  the  size  and  form  of  our 
common  shrubby  box.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  short  terminal 
racemes,  the  blossoms  drooping,  the  tube  of  each  being  about  half  an 
inch  long,  and  tapering  to  the  end,  similar  to  some  of  the  Cape  heaths 
of  the  ventricose  varieties,  and  of  a  rich  scarlet  colour.  It  is  a  valuable 
acquisition.  Requires  to  be  grown  in  the  greenhouse,  but  in  summer 
may  be  placed  out  doors,  in  a  somewhat  shady  place. — (Figured  in 
Bot.  Mag. J  4612.) 


Showy  Plants  now  in  bloom, 

Epacris  albida  compacta. — The  flowers  are  pure  white,  bell- 
shaped,  an  inch  long.  A  very  handsome  variety,  and  deserves  to  be 
in  every  greenhouse. 

Epacris  limatus. — The  tube  is  an  inch  long,  a  bright  pink,  with 
the  end  a  pure  white.  The  contrast  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  It  ought 
to  be  in  every  greenhouse. 

Epacris  sanguinea. — Tube  an  inch  long,  of  a  deep  blood-red.  It 
is  very  handsome,  and  its  deep  rich  colour  renders  it  highly  ornamental. 
It  should  be  in  every  collection. 

Epacris  campanulata  rubra. — The  flowers  are  bell-shaped,  half 
an  inch  long,  a  pretly  rosy-red  colour. 

Epacris  campanulata  rosea. — The  flowers  are  bell-shaped,  half 
an  inch  long,  and  of  a  beautiful  delicate  rose  colour.  It  ought  to  be 
in  every  greenhouse. 

Epacris  mi  yea. — Flowers  bell-shaped,  half  an  inch  long,  white. 
Neat  and  pretty. 

Epacris  miniata. — Tube  one  inch  long,  a  light  scarlet,  with  the 
end  pure  white. 

Epacris  hyacinthiflora. — Tube  wide,  nearly  an  inch  long,  a 
beautiful  bright  blush  colour.     Very  handsome. 

Epacris  alba  compacta. — Tube  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
long,  widish,  a  pure  white.     Very  beautiful,  and  borne  in  profusion. 

Epacris  onosmaflora. — Flower  bell-shaped,  near  half  an  inch 
long,  white  tinged  with  green.     The  plant  is  of  stiff  growing  habit. 

Epacris  obtdsifolia. — Leaves  short  and  stiff.  Flowers  broad, 
mouth  funnel  form,  white,  with  a  rose  tinge. 

Epacris  impressa. — Tube  three  parts  of  an  inch  long,  and  a  bright 
flesh  colour.     Very  pretty. 

BossiAA  virgata. — Leaves  small  and  neat.  The  pretty  pea-formed 
flowers  are  yellow,  with  a  bright  crimson  eye-like  centre.  It  blooms 
in  profusion,  and  deserves  to  be  in  every  greenhouse. 

Many  of  the  lovely  Acacias  are  coming  into  bloom,  and  will  be  beau- 
tiful and  fragrant  for  several  months.  The  following  are  particularly 
handsome,  and  highly  merit  a  place  in  every  greenhouse  or  con- 
servatory : — 
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Acacia  trihervata. — The  leaves  are  narrow  and  an  inch  long. 
It  is  a  hand«;ome  bushy  plant.    Flowers  a  pale  yel low,  delicate  and  pretty. 

Acacia  rotundifolia. — The  leaves  are  circular,  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  across.  It  is  a  very  neat  busliy  plant,  the  flowers  are  a  bright 
yellow  colour,  and  produced  in  profusion.     It  is  very  neat  and  beautiful. 

Acacia  vbstita. — The  leaves  are  half  an  inch  lonar.  It  i«a  very 
neat  bushy  plant.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  large  branching  spikes, 
and  along  them  the  blossoms  are  produced  in  short  racemes  of  ten  or 
twelve  in  each.  They  are  a  pretty  light  yellow  colour.  It  is  a  hand- 
some species. 

Acacia  PRiEMORSA. — The  leaves  are  short,  and  the  plant  forms  a 
pretty  bush,  blooming  very  profusely,  flowers  a  rich  yellow.  Very  pretty. 

Acacia  lixeata. — The  leaves  are  near  an  inch  long,  narrow.  The 
plant  is  bushy  and  neat.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  profusion,  and 
of  a  rich  golden  yellow  colour.     It  is  exceedingly  handsome. 

Acacia  dentifera. — The  leaves  are  four  inches  long,  very  narrow. 
It  forms  a  neat  branching  bush.  The  flowers  are  a  rich  deep  yellow 
colour,  and  the  globular  heads  large.     It  is  a  very  beautiful  species. 

Acacia  ovata. — The  leaves  are  oval -shaped,  half  an  inch  across. 
It  is  a  very  neat  bushy  plant.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  long  spikes, 
and  are  a  rich  yellow  colour.     It  is  a  very  handsome  species. 

Acacia  leptobeura. — Leaves  like  a  thinly  foliaged  Pinus,  about 
three  inches  long.    The  flowers  are  a  deep  yellow.    It  is  singularly  pretty. 

PoixsETTiA  pulcderrima. — The  leaves  are  something  in  the  shape 
of  the  Tulip-tree,  of  a  dark  green,  pretty.  The  end  of  each  main  shoot 
terminates  in  a  crown  of  large  rich  crimson  leaves  (bracts)  and  are 
exceedingly  ornamental,  enduring  through  winter.  Two  or  three 
placed  among  a  collection  of  other  plants  have  a  fine  eflect.  It  may 
be  easily  brought  into  bloom  in  a  hot-bed  frame,  warm  pit,  or  stove, 
and  then  be  taken  into  the  greenhouse,  or  sitting-room,  to  display  its 
splendour. 

Euphorbia  Jacquinifix)ra. — We  have  on  former  occasions  noticed 
this  very  beautiful  flowering  plant,  its  long  racemes  of  rich  orange- 
scarlet  flowers,  each  about  the  size  of  a  fourpenny  piece,  produce  a 
charming  appearance.  It  may  be  treated  the  same  as  the  Poinsettia 
above  noticed.  Both  plants  ought  to  be  in  every  collection  of  autumn 
and  winter  blooming  plants,  and  may  be  had  cheap  at  the  nurseries. 
Double  White  and  Red  Chinese  Primroses  are  fine  things  for  autumn 
and  winter;  every  greenhouse,  or  sitting-room,  should  have  them. 
They  are  cheap  too. 

Erica  mammosa. — The  flowers  are  an  inch  long,  red;  E.  mammosa 
superba,  orange-scarlet ;  and  E.  mammosa  pallida,  rosy-pink  and  white. 
These  bloom  freely  in  autumn  and  winter,  and  well  woi  th  a  place  in 
the  greenhouse. 

Erica  caffra. — Small  white  flowers,  sweet,  produced  most  pro- 
fusely. E.  gracilis,  bright  purple,  small  flowers,  but  borne  in  profusion. 
These  are  excellent  autumn  and  winter  bloomers,  appearing  one  mass 
of  flowers,  they  are  much  admired,  and  valuable  for  ornamenting  an 
entrance  room  ;  persons  who  engage  to  supply  flowering  plants  for  the 
year,  as  many  about  London  do,  find  these  plants  very  useful.     They 
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are  cheap.    E.  LinnaBoides  superba  is  now  a  most  beauiiful  ornament, 
white  and  rosy-purple. 

Minima  Chrysanthemums. — We  have  previously  stated  that  this 
new  class  of  Chrysanthemums  bloom  best  the  second  season.  The 
plants  which  were  struck  in  the  summer  of  1850,  and  have  been 
encouraged  in  growth  this  season,  are  now  around  London  in  fine 
bloom ;  they  are  exceedingly  handsome,  some  of  them  very  like  the 
best  and  neatest  of  the  Double  Daisies.  Every  greenhouse  and  sitting-* 
room  ought  to  have  some. 

The  following  flowers  are  now  exhibited  in  bouquets,  or  single  cut 
specimens,  we  give  the  liht  that  our  readers  may  know  that  such  showy 
flowers  can  now  be  brought  into  bloom,  and  nearly  all  the  kinds  may 
be  had  in  bloom  through  winter  and  spring : — 

Gesnera  zebrina,  Bignonia  venusta.  Double  Red  and  Double  White 
Chinese  Primroses,  the  Single  also.  Coronilla  glauca,  Corraea  speciosa, 
Acacia  armata,  Combretum  grand iflorum,  Cinerareas,  Camellias,  Cactus 
truncatus,  Amaryllis  Johnsonii,  Luculia  gratissima,  Lantana  miniata, 
mixta,  and  crocea.  Various  scarlet  Geraniums,  Azalea  indica,  the 
white  and  several  others ;  the  handsome  Euphorbia  Jacquiniflora, 
Erica  cafira,  Linnseoides,  gracilis,  and  the  mammosa  alba,  mammosa 
rosea.  Double  Viulets,  Fuclisias,  Rondoletia  speciosa  major,  Mignonette, 
Nerium  Oleander,  Gardenia  radicans,  Hemimeris,  Plumbago  rosea, 
Torenia  asiatica,  Achimenes  picta,  Chrysanthemums  in  profusion. 
Three  kinds  of  Heliotropes,  Sweet  Cyclamens,  Roses,  Tea  scented ; 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  Begonias,  Salvia  speciosa,  oppositifolia,  gesneriflora, 
and  Cuphea  platycentra. 


'*THE  HYACINTH." 

**  Hyacinth,  with  sapphire  bell, 
Curlins:  backward." 


"  Some  deep  empurpled 


Some  as  the  Rubin  laughing  sweetly  red. 

Some  like  fair  Emeraudes  not  yet  well  ripened.'* 

Had  the  oriental  Hyacinth  been  disregarded  by  the  poets,  it  could  not 
have  failed  claiming  our  notice  and  admiration  by  its  extreme  delicacy 
of  colouring,  elegance  of  form,  and  delightful  fragrance,  which  fits  it 
alike  for  the  garden  of  choicest  plants,  or  the  vase  of  odorous  flowers. 
Hence,  no  wonder  that  Phoebus  became  enamoured  with  its  beauty, 
and  Zephyrs  sighed  to  enjoy  its  sweet  breath  ;  that  our  artists  should 
invent  glasses  for  the  bulbs,  and  our  fair  countrywomen  should  foster 
them  with  such  care  in  their  saloons. 

The  Hyacinth  may  be  considered  as  supreme  amongst  the  flowers  of 
the  spring  as  the  Ra^^e  is  amongst  those  of  the  summer,  and  its  charms 
have  rendered  it  a  successful  rival  to  the  Tulip  even  in  the  hearts  of 
the  Dutch  florists.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Levant,  and  grows  abundantly 
about  Aleppo  and  Bagdat,  where  it  flowers  naturally  in  February. 
Lepechin  found  it  in  Russia,  not  only  with  purple  corollas,  but  with 
yellow  flowers  also.      These  beauiiful  flowers  appear  to  have  been 
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common  in  our  ganlens  prior  to  1597,  as  Gerard  does  not  mention  them 
as  being  rare  in  his  time  ;  but  observes,  "  These  kinds  of  Jacints  have 
been  brought  from  beyond  the  seas,  some  out  of  one  countrey,  and 
some  out  of  others,  especially  from  the  east  countries,  whereof  they 
tooke  their  names  Orientalis." 

It  is  probable  that  these  bulbs  and  many  seeds  of  eastern  plants  were 
brought  to  this  country  during  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
as  we  find  that  about  the  year  1561  she  enabled  Anthonie  Jenkinson 
and  others  to  visit  Persia  on  a  trading  speculation  in  raw  silk,  &c.,  and 
in  which  they  eventually  succeeded ;  and  Monsieur  de  Thou  remarks, 
that  this  company  of  the  English  also  obtained  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  importing  all  manner  of  foreign  commodities  into  Russia,  and  by 
this  support  they  were  encouraged  to  visit  the  several  provinces  of  the 
east  more  carefully  than  other  nations  could  do. 

The  cultivation  of  Hyacinths  receives  more  attention,  and  is  in  higher 
estimation  with  Dutch  florists  at  present,  than  that  of  Tulips.  The 
Hyacinth  is  certainly  a  very  superior  kind  of  flower  to  the  Tulip  ;  but 
we  presume  that  the  great  attention  given  to  it  by  the  Dutch  is  owing 
to  the  increased  demand  from  London  and  Paris,  where  the  roots  are 
sent  in  large  quantities,  and  where,  from  our  own  observations,  we  con- 
clude that  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  bulbs  that  are  imported  are  lost 
through  carelessness  after  they  have  once  flowered,  particularly  those 
that  are  grown  in  glasses. 

It  is  calculated  that  more  than  a  hundred  English  acres  are  occupied 
for  rearing  bulbous  plants,  principally  Hyacinths,  near  the  village  of 
Overveen,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Haarlem,  where  the  best  growers 
keep  about  50,000  bulbs  as  breeders,  and  these  florists  now  enumerate 
upwards  of  2,000  varieties  of  the  Hyacinth.  The  list  of  one  florist  at 
Haarlem  enumerates  more  than  800  kinds  of  double-flowered  Hyacinths, 
besides  about  400  varieties  of  the  single  kind. 

Peter  Voerhelm  was  one  of  the  earliest  cultivators  of  the  Double 
Hyacinth,  which  was  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  Pre- 
viously to  his  time  the  single  kind  only  had  been  propagated.  This 
florist  named  his  first  Double  Hyacinth  Mary  ;  but  the  kind  is  now  lost, 
and  his  third  double  flower  was  called  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  and 
this  is  now  the  oldest  Double  Hyacinth  known,  a  single  bulb  of  which 
used  to  bring  the  price  of  a  thousand  florins,  or  one  hundred  pounds 
sterling ;  and  about  seventy  years  back  two  hundred  pounds  was  no 
uncommon  price  for  a  single  bulb  of  a  favourite  Hyacinth.  At  present 
about  ten  pounds  is  the  general  price  given  for  the  flnest  bulbs,  and 
from  one  to  ten  shillings  for  the  varied  sorts;  what  are  called  the 
common  mixtures  are  sold  from  one  to  two  pounds  a  hundred. 

The  criterion  of  a  flne  Double  Hyacinth  consists  in  its  stem  being 
strong,  tall,  and  erect,  garnished  with  numerous  and  large  bells,  each 
supported  by  a  short  and  strong  peduncle,  or  footstalk,  in  a  horizontal 
position,  so  that  the  whole  may  have  a  compact  pyramidical  form,  with 
the  upper  flower  perfectly  erect.  The  flowers  should  be  large,  and 
perfecrly  double :  that  is,  well  filled  with  broad  bold  petals,  appearing 
rather  convex  than  flat  or  hollow.  The  flowers  should  occupy  about 
one-half  the  length  of  the  stem.     The  colours  should  be  clear  and 
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bright,  whether  plain  yellow,  red,  blue,  or  white,  or  variously  inter- 
mixed and  diversified  in  the  eye,  which  is  thought  to  give  additional 
lustre  and  elegance  to  the  Hyacinth.  Strong  bright  colours  are  in 
greater  request,  and  bear  a  higher  price  than  such  as  are  pale.  Under 
bad  treatment  good  Hyacinths  will  degenerate  in  two  or  three  years ; 
but  in  Holland  they  have  been  preserved  perfect  for  nearly  a  century. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  bulb  of  the  t;ommon  onion  is  exhausted 
by  its  flower  stem,  and  that  when  it  has  performed  its  oviparous  duties, 
as  ordained  by  Nature,  there  are  no  remains  of  the  bulb  lefl.  Not  so 
with  the  Hyacinth  ;  there  Nature  works  in  a  more  complicated  manner, 
for  whilst  the  stem  is  sent  out  of  the  earth  to  fonn  its  seed,  the  bulb  ist 
forming  a  new  germ  or  bud  within  the  next  coat  or  circle  of  the  lamina ; 
and  tlius,  whilst  the  flower  stem  is  exhausting  the  old  germ  or  heart  of 
the  bulb,  a  regeneration  is  taking  jdace  within  the  body  for  the  suc- 
ceeding year ;  nor  is  this  all,  for  as  the  Hyacinth  possesses  a  viviparous 
nature  also,  it  throws  off  perfect  plants  from  its  side  beneath  the  earth. 

Who  can  look  into  these  mysterious  works  of  Nature  without  having 
his  mind  enlightened,  and  his  admiration  increased  towards  the  Omni- 
potent Being, 

■ "  Whose  sun  exalts 

Whose  breath  perfumes,  and  whose  pencil  paints 
The  Hyacinth." 

Some  varieties  of  the  Hyacinth  do  not  so  readily  throw  off  young  bulbs 
as  others,  but  require  all  the  nourishment  to  form  their  flowers,  and 
support  the  seed  vessels.  In  this  case  a  simple  expedient  is  resorted 
to,  if  the  variety  be  scarce  and  valuable.  The  base  of  the  bulb  is 
slightly  cut  or  notched  in  three  or  four  places,  which  hinders  the  plant 
from  exhausting  itself  in  the  production  of  a  flower  stem,  and  at  the 
same  time  induces  a  tendency  in  the  bulb  to  throw  out  off-sets  at  the 
wounded  places,  and  these  off-sets  soon  become  independent  plants,  with 
all  the  character  of  the  parent  bulb. 

To  raise  Hyacinths  from  seed  is  doubly  desirous,  as  it  increases  the 
quantity  and  also  the  variety  of  this  admired  flower.  Plants  that  have 
a  strong  and  straight  stem,  and  a  regular  and  well-formed  pyramid  of 
bells  that  are  semi-double,  should  be  selected  for  seed.  Tney  should 
not  be  gathered  till  they  have  become  perfectly  black  and  ripe,  at 
which  time  the  pericarpium  will  appear  yellow  on  the  outside,  and  will 
begin  to  open.  The  stem,  with  which  the  seed  is  connected,  is  then  to 
be  cut  off,  and  placed  in  a  dry  airy  situation,  but  not  in  the  sun,  where 
it  may  remain  until  the  time  of  sowing,  which  is  either  about  the  end 
of  October  or  the  beginning  of  March.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in 
pots  or  boxes  filled  with  compost,  as  will  be  described.  The  seeds 
should  be  as  regularly  sown  as  possible,  and  then  covered  with  the 
compost  about  half  an  inch  thick.  These  pots  or  boxes  should  be 
placed  in  a  warm  situation  for  the  winter.  They  will  never  require 
water  or  other  attention,  excepting  to  keep  the  boxes  free  from  weeds 
and  the  frost.  At  the  approach  of  the  second  winter  an  additional 
stratum  of  about  half  an  inch  of  the  compost  must  be  spread  over  the 
pots  or  boxes,  and  about  the  middle  of  July  in  the  third  year  the  bulbs 
may  be  taken  up,  dried,  and  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  old  bulbs 
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or  ofF-seta.  Some  of  the  bulbs  may  be  expected  to  flower  in  the  fourth 
year,  and  others  in  the  fifth  and  sixth,  according  to  their  strength. 
The  Dutch  florists  consider  it  a  successful  sowing  if  they  procure  four 
or  six  good  varieties  out  of  each  thousand  bulbs  so  raised.  Maddock 
aays  we  must  be  content  if  we  find  one  flower  in  five  hundred  deserving 
a  name  or  place  in  a  curious  collection  ;  but  for  ourselves  we  should 
prefer  seeing  the  four  hundred  and  ninety-nine  common  varieties 
flowering  at  one  time  on  our  parterre,  than  a  single  plant  of  the  most 
curious  variety ;  not  but  that  we  would  wish  them  all  to  be  of  the  best 
kinds  if  possible,  but  in  Hyacinths,  as  in  Violets,  we  covet  quantit}'-, 
both  to  gratify  the  sight  and  the  smell.  Those  for  the  house,  or  that 
are  intended  to  be  sheltered  by  awnings,  slioiild  be  of  the  most  curious 
kinds,  whilst  those  of  least  attractions  may  form  clumps  in  the  open 
borders,  but  where  they  are  in  some  degree  screened  by  shrubs  or  taller 
plants. 

Off-sets  will  bloom  the  second  year,  and  tolerably  strong  the  third,  if 
properly  treated.  They  may  be  planted  soon  afler  they  are  taken  from 
the  old  bulbs,  and  it  is  desirable  to  form  a  separate  bed  for  these  young 
bulbs,  and  which  should  be  in  an  open  part  of  the  garden  that  is  screened 
from  the  north  and  eastern  winds.  The  bed  should  be  a  few  inches 
above  the  common  level  of  the  garden,  so  that  superfluous  moisture  may 
run  off,  and  for  this  end  it  is  advised  that  the  beds  be  formed  of  a 
rounding  or  convex  shape.  Tiie  bulbs  should  be  covered  about  two 
inches  deep  with  the  compost. 

The  compost  most  esteemed  at  Haarlem  for  growing  Hyacinths  con- 
sists of  pure  white  sand,  rotted  leaves  of  trees,  fine  peat  earth,  and  a 
small  proportion  of  thoroughly  rotted  cow-dung,  and  tlib  prepared  soil 
is  renewed  annually  after  the  bulbs  are  lifted  in  summer.  The  com- 
post in  which  they  grew  is  removed  to  the  deptli  of  about  nine  inches, 
and  the  sub  soil  is  digged  over;  a  new  layer  of  compost  of  equal  depth 
is  afterwards  introduced  ;  and  in  this  the  choice  bult^  are  again  planted 
in  the  autumn.  The  compo'^t  in  which  the  Hyacinths  grew  descends 
the  following  year,  first  to  the  Tulips,  and  then  to  the  Narcissus,  &c., 
so  as  to  give  them  all  a  regular  change  of  soil,  adding  more  cow-dung 
or  more  sand  to  the  compost,  as  the  nature  of  the  succeeding  plants 
may  require, 

From  the  middle  of  October  to  the  middle  of  November  is  the  best 
time  for  placing  the  Hyacinths*  bulbs  in  the  ground,  for  when  planted 
earlier  they  appear  above  the  ground  in  the  middle  of  winter ;  and  if 
neglected  later,  the  bulbs  will  be  weakened  by  their  natural  tendency 
to  vegetate.  The  bulbs  may  be  placed  from  six  to  nine  inches  apart, 
and  it  is  advisable  to  place  a  small  quantity  of  sand  beneath  each  bulb, 
to  prevent  the  earth  adhering  too  closely  to  them. 

It  is  the  practice  to  plant  Hyacinths  alternately  on  the  beds  accord- 
ing to  their  colours ;  but  when  they  are  planted  in  the  flower-garden, 
or  on  the  projecting  borders  of  the  shrubbery,  they  will  be  found  to 
have  a  much  better  effect  when  clumps  are  formed  of  distinct  colours. 

The  principal  Hyacinth-growers  in  Holland  take  up  their  bulbs 
about  a  month  after  bloom,  or  as  soon  as  the  plants  begin  to  appear 
yellow  and  decayed.  They  then  cut  off  the  stem  and  the  foliage  close 
to  the  bulb,  or  within  about  half  an  inch  of  it^  but  leave  the  fibrous 
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roots  attached  to  the  bulb ;  the  bulbs  are  then  placed  on  the  same  bee's 
on  their  sides,  y>hh  the  points  towards  the  north.  They  are  then 
covered  with  dry  earth  or  sand,  about  half  an  inch  thick,  in  the  form 
of  a  ridp^e  or  cone;  and  in  this  state  they  are  left  to  dry  or  ripen  gra- 
dually for  about  three  weeks.  They  are  then  taken  up,  and  their 
fibres  gently  rubbed  off,  after  >vhich  they  are  laid  in  a  dry  room  for  a 
few  days,  and  then  cleared  from  soil  or  loose  decayed  coats,  t&c.,  and 
their  otf-sets  separated.  The  bulbs  are  then  placed  in  shallow  drawers, 
where  the  air  can  circulate  around  them  Some  persons  place  thtrui 
with  the  base  of  the  bulb  upwards ;  but  the  most  material  thing  is  to 
keep  them  from  damp,  and  place  them  where  there  is  a  free  circulation, 
as  on  a  lattice  shelf,  or  in  open  wicker-baskets,  with  little  sicks  across 
to  separate  each  layer  of  bulbs;  and  these  baskets  may  be  suspended  to 
the  ceiling  to  keep  tlieni  from  vermin. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  Hyacinth  will  grow  and  flower  in 
the  water  without  sending  out  fibrous  roots.  In  the  year  1787,  M.  le 
Marquis  de  Gouffier  exhibited  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Agriculture  in 
Paris  a  glass,  with  the  bulb  of  a  Hyacinth  turned  the  base  upwards ; 
in  this  state  it  sent  down  a  stem  and  leaves  into  the  water,  but  the  bulb 
did  not  send  out  roots  upwards ;  the  leaves  were  very  green,  but  the 
petals  of  the  flowers,  which  should  have  been  blue,  were  of  a  discoloured 
white.  This  experiment  proves  how  much  the  foliage  of  plants  has  the 
power  to  assist  in  their  growth,  since  they  can  even  subsist  without  the 
aid  of  the  root. 

I  have  subjoined  a  descriptive  list  of  a  few  of  the  be^t  in  each  clas5, 
suited  equally  well  both  cultivated  in  glasses  or  pots : — 


Six  Double  Red. 

Bouquet  royal,  large  rose,  carmine 
eye. 

Grootvorst,  very  large  rose. 

Lady  Grafton,  large  striped  car- 
mine, g^een  tips. 

liOrd  Duncan,  large  rich  pink. 

Lord  Wellington,  largest  rose. 

Waterloo,  dtep  carmine. 

Srx  Double  Blue. 

Admiral  of  the  blue,  deep  blue. 
Due  de  Normandie,  blue,  purple 

stripe. 
Helicon,  rich  blue,  extra  fine. 
Laurens  Koster,  violet,  dark  mottle. 
Othello,  splendid  black. 
Pasquin,  light  blue,  dark  eye. 

Six  Double  White. 

A  la  Mode,  white,  violet  eye. 
Anna  Maria,  white,  purple  eye. 
Bride  of  Abydos,  pure  white. 
Ck>mtesse  de  Hollande,  white,  fine 
eye. 


Six  Single  Red, 

Henrietta  Wilhelmina,  rose,  white 

stripes. 
La  Dame  du  Lac,  shaded  rose. 
Le  Franc  de   Berk  hey,   splendid 

rosy  pink. 
Princess  Royal,  deep  rose. 
Queen  Victoria,  rich  crimson. 
Temple  of  Apollo,  rich  flesh. 

Six  Single  Blue. 

Bonaparte,  light  blue,  dark  sbado. 
Francois,  deep  blue,  white  eye. 
La  Grande  Vedette,  large  pearl 

blue. 
Nimrod,  large  bright  light* blue. 
Tubal  Cain,  rich  dark  indigo. 
William  the  First,  large  black. 

Six  Single  White. 

Duchess  of  Kent,  French  white. 
Hercules,  French  white. 
Madame     de    Talleyrand,     pure 

white. 
Vainqueur,  pure  white. 
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Don  Gratiiit,  white,  primrose  eye. 
Triomphe      Blandina,      wax-like 
white,  carmioe  eye. 

Six  Double  Yellow. 

Emperor  of  China,  rich  primrose. 

Grand  Monarque,  pink  eye. 

La     Belle     Chinoise,     new    and 

splendid  yellow. 
La  Belle  Souffr^,  large  primrose. 
La  Favorite,  orange. 
La  Grandeur,   large  citron,  red 

eye. 


Reine  de  Hollande,  large  white, 

very  fine. 
Voltaire,  large  wax-like  white. 

Six  Single  Yellow. 

Golden  Branch,  large  truss. 

Heroine,  rich  primrose. 

Lord    Brougham,     fine    chamois 

colour. 
Prince  d'Orange,  fine  yellow. 
Sterne,  very  large  citron. 
Victor  Hugo,  extra  rich  yellow, 

new. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  PELARGONIUM. 
(  Continued  from  pcige  275.) 

BY  OBION. 

Having  now  reached  the  year  1848,  a  period  so  little  removed  from 
us,  it  would  have  been  better,  perhaps,  to  pause  here,  leaving  it  for 
some  future  time  to  take  up  the  *^  continued  progress,"  for  such  it 
evidently  will  be  while  we  have  so  many  gentlemen  striving  so  earnestly 
to  reach  perfection ;  but  in  order  to  make  the  present  series  as  com- 
plete as  possible,  a  few  notes  up  to  the  year  1851,  so  eventful  for  every- 
thing, may  prove  the  best  conclusion  to  these,  perhaps  rather  too  finely 
drawn  out,  remarks.  1848,  then,  gave  us  Beck*s  best  batch  (taking 
them  "  all  in  all "),  *Centurion,  *Cavalieb,  *Cruenta,  Gustavus, 
*GuLi£LMA,  and  Rosamond,  each  at  a  guinea  and  a-half,  Cassandra, 
and  *HoNORA,  one  guinea ;  also  two  '*  trade  flowers  "  again,  Blanche 
and  Grandiflora,  each  at  fifteen  shillings,  all  contribute  to  make  these 
flowers  *'  the  rage,"  so  much  so  that  we  shall  find  for  once  Mr.  Foster 
was  compelled  '^  to  hide  his  diminished  head."  Mr.  Lyne  this  year 
first  introduced  the  celebrated  Queen  of  Song,  or  rather  of  light  Pelar- 
goniums^  Jennt  Lind,  at  two  guineas ;  also  Mercury  and  Star  of 
THE  West,  each  at  a  guinea  and  a-half.  Mr.  Gaines's  *Salamander, 
at  two  guineas,  proved  to  be  a  good  acquisition  among  the  high-coloured 
flowers.  Oriflamme,  at  one  guinea,  in  the  same  way,  never  attained 
the  same  popularity.  Mr.  Miller,  of  Ramsgate,  made  some  stir  in  the 
floricultural  world  with  some  *' grand  novelties,"  which,  had  they  at 
all  resembled  the  plates  published  of  them,  would  indeed  have  been 
*'  sought  after ;"  but  Flora's  Flag,  Distinctus,  Rosa  Mundi, 
Scarlet  Defiance,  *Queen  of  Kent,  and  some  others,  did  not  give 
that  satisfaction  to  purchasers  which  their  painted  resemblances  (?)  had 
led  purchasers  to  expect ;  and  as  no  more  appeared  from  the  same 
source,  it  may  be  supposed  that  they  did  not  '^  go  down  ;"  and  yet  they 
did  go  down^  for  they  have  never  appeared  on  the  *^  exhibition  tables  " 
since.  Black  Prince,  raised  by  a  Mr.  Folley,  and  sent  out  by  Mr. 
Rendle  with  Mr.  Lyne's  flowers,  was  well  worthy  the  moderate  sum  of 
half  a  guinea;  it  was  a  beautiful  flower,  but  its  being  of  under  size 
told  against  its  getting  much  into  cultivation.     Mr.  Foster's  flowers 
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this  season  were  Bertha,  Clarinda,  Marian,  at  one  guinea ;  Lu- 
ORETiA  and  Orpheus,  each  at  two  guineas,  comprising  little  of  any 
note.  This  gentleman  seems  about  this  time  to  have  <'  rested  from  his 
labours,"  perhaps  taking  breatli  to  accomplish  a  "  greater  stride,"  as  he 
has  since  done,  but  changing  gardeners  may  have  had  somewhat  to  do 
with  the  apparent  mediocrity  of  flowers  raiseid  by  him  about  this  period. 
Anacreon,  Cunard,  Nitidum,  Phcebus,  and  Pictdm,  all  at  one 
guinea  each,  owed  their  origin  to  Mr.  Garth;  but  these,  like  Mr. 
Foster's  flowers,  all  *'  paled  their  fires,"  contrasted  with  Mr.  Beck's  and 
Mr.  Lyne's  new  strain  of  this  rapidly  increasing  popular  flower.  Mr. 
Cock  had  one,  Melpomene,  at  one  guinea.  A  nice  bright  variety, 
named  Mas.  Brock,  also  at  one  guinea,  was  first  sent  out.  Mr.  Hoyle, 
it  seems,  made  a  stand  this  year,  but  only  to  come  out  the  following 
season  with  renewed  vigour.  Mr.  Beck  having  now  fairly  "  entered 
the  lists,"  it  is  only  doing  him  justice  to  state  that  his  flowers  generally 
possessed  "  stoutness  of  petal,"  one  quality  which  ought  never  to  be 
dispensed  with  ;  "  good  growing  habits,"  very  desirable  to  exhibitors ; 
"  freedom  of  bloom  ;"  and,  lastly,  a  "  general  constancy,"  that  is,  few, 
if  any,  "sporting." 

To  resume  progress :  as  just  stated,  Mr.  Hoyle  "  made  up "  a 
formidable  array  of  celebrated  names  in  1849.  ^Crusader,  at  two 
guineas,  heads  the  list ;  and  who  that  has  grown  this  beautiful  variety 
will  not  agree  in  saying,  **  What  a  pity  it  is  such  a  fine  flower  should 
possess  such  a  weak  *  running  habit  ?' "  in  consequence  of  which  it 
never  has  been  an  exhibition  flower,  but  its  popularity  is  still  great. 
Abd-el-Kader,  Belle  of  the  Village,  *President,  Rolla, 
*Sparkler,  and  Terpsichore,  each  at  one  guinea,  are  all  beautiful 
things  in  general.  Sparkler,  however,  proved  to  be  a  "  racer,"  being 
always  g^ven  to  "  sporting."  The  same  raiser's  Flamingo,  Pro- 
metheus, and  *Superlative,  with  some  others,  at  fifteen  shillings,  go 
towards  making-up  a  good  long  dozen.  Topping's  *Brilliant  must 
here  be  mentioned  as  being  exhibited  successfully  many  times;  it  soon 
became  the  rage^  and,  as  a  fine  large  scarlet  flower,  it  stands  at  present 
unrivalled  ;  the  price  was  two  guineas,  which  did  not  prevent  its  getting 
into  pretty  general  cultivation  ;  but  it  was  soon  discovered  that,  noble 
flower  as  it  is,  it  would  never  be  what  is  termed  suitable  for  exhibition 
purposes,  being,  like  Crusader  and  some  others,  of"  uneven  habit." 
A  good  dark  variety,  named  Elegans,  at  one  guinea,  quite  a  novelty 
indeed,  and  another  very  dark  flower,  Rebecca,  at  half  a  guinea,  both 
raised  by  Mr.  Topping,  with  the  beautiful  Virgin  Queen  (sent  out 
by  Mr.  Rendle  at  thirty  shillings),  all  coming  from  the  "west  of 
England,"  showed  that  there  were  many  "  good  men  and  true  "  render- 
ing much  service  to  that  progress  here  undertaken  to  chronicle.  Mr. 
Slory  sent  out,  through  Mr.  Beck,  his  pair  of  Mont  Blancs,  *No.  1 
and  No.  2,  for  a  guinea  and  a-half.  No.  1  was  the  best,  but  has  failed 
to  displace  "  Pear/,"  perhaps  from  its  having  a  bad  habit.  Mr.  Beck's 
own  flowers  this  year  were,  *Delicatissimum  (very  beautiful,  but, 
alas,  with  a  bad  weak  habit),  Emilia,  Princess,  Refulgent,  Sun- 
down, *Star,  and  Symmetry,  each  at  one  guinea.  Mr.  Beck  was 
tempted  to  let  out  also  a  "  fancy  "  notched  variety,  called  *Hajilequin, 
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at  fifteen  shillingB,  about  wliich  the  less  said  the  better.  Mr.  Fo8ter*g, 
without  being  anything  very  striicing,  served  to  keep  his  name  before 
the  public:  Alonzo,  Armada-supehb,  Lamartine,  Lalla  Rookh, 
Omdine,  Norah,  I^hyllis,  and  Victory  were  the  principal.  Mr. 
Whoraes,  late  gardener  to  Mr.  Foster,  gave  the  world  some  novelties; 
foremost  was  Windsor  Castle,  at  one  guinea,  really  a  handsome 
flower,  but  approaching  the  "  fancy  '*  class  too  much ;  Queen  Victobia, 
also  one  guinea,  if  it  had  the  constancy  of  its  namesake  would  have  been 
an  acquisition.  It  may  here  l>e  remarked,  that  Queen  Victoria 
flowers  have  often  appeared  on  plants  of  AVindsor  Castle  ;  so,  perhaps, 
both  derived  their  orip^in  from  the  said  seed-pod.  Mr.  Gaines's 
AspASiA  and  *Meleager,  each  at  two  guineas,  were  passably  good, 
and  complete  the  list  for  this  year. 

To  those  who  grow  the  above-named  flowers  (for  few  are  yet  dis- 
carded), it  would  be  superfluous  here  to  enlarge  on  their  respective 
merits ;  but  for  the  information  of  those  who  are  not  growers  of  them, 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  varieties  wliich  showed  the  greatest  amount 
of  progress  were  Crusader,  Brilliant,  and  Delicatissimum.     The 
principal  feature  of  this  year,  however,  was  the  Seedling  Pelargonium 
Exhibition  held  at  Upton  Park,  near  Windsor,  and  which  has  been 
continued  (under  improved  management)  elsewhere  since.     The  results 
of  this  gathering  together  must  be  introduced  under  the  year  1850,  to 
which  period  we  are  now  arrived.     Mr.  Foster  must  be  mentioned  first, 
as  his  flower,  *Gip8Y  Bride,  distanced  all  others,  though  from  its  being 
small,  and  of  a  terribly  bad   weak  habit,  it  has  disappointed  many 
anxious  purchasers ;  but  for  their  consolation  it  may  be  safely  asserted, 
that  when  an  average-sized  flower  is  obtained  it  has  the  most  good 
points  (of  course  only  the  bloom  is  here  meant)  of  any  variety  yet 
raised,  and  until  another  larger  and  better  one  is  produced,  may  be  con- 
sidered the  "  standard  of  perfection  '*  hitherto  reached.     But  this  is 
only  an  illustration  of  what  remains  to  be  yet  accomplished.     The  best 
flower  yet  raised  is  of  under  average^  size,  and  bears  the  character  of 
being  one  of  the  worst  to  cultivate.     Mr.  Foster's  other  flowers  were 
♦Constance,   Conspicuum,   Narcissus,   Armada   Improved,  and 
Alderman  :  the  latter  was  sent  out  as  Black's,  that  being  Mr.  Foster's 
gardener's  name.     It  should  be  noted  that  to  Mr.  Bragg,  of  Slough, 
was  entrusted  the  letting  of  them  out,  which  he  did  for  the  first  time  at 
rery  moderate  prices  ;  but  the  stock  of  Gipsy  Bride  being  small,  two 
guineas  was  the  sum  fixed  for  it.     The  next  flower  to  be  mentioned 
must  be  the  one  which  obtained  the  second  prize  at  Upton  Park,  Major 
Foquet's  *Magnificent  ;  and  if  the  award  was  to  have  been  for  the 
best  flower,  taken  **all  in  all"  must  have  been  placed  first.     This 
variety,  now  become  so  popular,  was  sent  out  by  the  raiser !  a  circum- 
stance which  must  have  prevented  a  large  "  first  year's/'  sale :  the  price 
advertised  was  two  guineas.     The   third-placed   flower  was   *Field 
Marshal,   another  west   of  England   gentleman's   production,    Mr. 
Symons,  Messrs.  Veitch  of  Exeter,  sent  it  out  at  a  guinea  and  a-half ; 
Mr.  Beck's  Cuyp,  *EMiLr,  Governor,  *I/Oveliness,  Painter,  Pet, 
and  ♦Rosalind  ;  all  more  or  less  contributed  to  keep  up  this  raiser's 
reputation.     The  same  cannot  be  said  of  Clown  and  Singularity, 
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two  more  notdied  ugly  varieties,  after  the  style  of  HABt^EQum .   From 
tbe  circumstance  of  no  more  of  these  varieties  appearing  since,  we  may 
inl^  that  they  did  not  "  go  down,"  and  it  had  been  better,  perhaps,  if 
they  had  never  been  "  sent  out."     A  few  more  good  flowers  must  be 
hastily  mentioned.     Mr.  Bragg's  Falstaff,  not  by  any  means  fault- 
leas,  has  proved  a  first-rate  stage  and  exhibition  flower.     Mr.  Hoyle's 
•Prikce  of  Orange  stands  unrivalled  for  brightness  of  colour ;  and 
his  *Christabel,  Crispina,  Lord  Stanley,  Lord  Gough,  Nawdee, 
•Nonsuch  (evidently  only  the  precursor  of  the  renowned  OccEUiiA- 
tum),  and  *Satisfaction  are  mostly  beautiful  productions,  though, 
from  some  cause  or  other,  they  have  not  appeared  on  the  exhibition 
tables.     Mr.  Gaines's  Electra,  The  Moor,  ^Flying  Dutchman  (of 
splendid  form),  Princess  Helena,  and  Grenadier,  with  Tumer*8 
RowENA,  Walton's  Antagonist,  Stones's  Corregio,  Cock's  Sikh, 
and  Walker's  Purity,  complete  a  list,  of  which  it  may  be  said  nearly 
all  have  proved  themselves  to  be  good  acquisitions.     And  here  our  pro- 
gress must  of  necessity  end.     It  would  be  premature  to  criticise  Ajax, 
Alibi,  and  a  bright  galaxy  of  a?  yet  untried  beautiful  flowers,  for  suf- 
ficient time  has  not  yet  elapsed  for  them  to  have  got  into  general  culti- 
vation ;  that  they  are  worthy  of  being  so  is  proved  by  their  occupying 
such  high  places  at  the  various  exhibitions  as  seedlings ;  and  when  another 
season  or  two  has  passed  away  they  may  occasion  another  article  to  be 
written,  perhaps  from  the  hand  by  which  these  rapdom  recollections 
have  been  thus  brought  to  a  close.     In  writing  adieus  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  nothing  has  appeared  to  give  offence  to  any  parties ;  if  errors  or 
omissions  have  been  committed,  it  has  been  simply  in  ignorance,  and 
excuses  are  begged  for  them ;  and  "  Orion  "  here  ventures  to  hope 
that  this  may  not  be  the  last  time  he  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  giving 
*'  the  Progress  of  the  Pelargonium." 

(A  history  of  this  extensive  and  justly  popular  flower  was  very  de- 
sirable ;  and  our  respected  correspondent  has  our  sincere  thanks,  and 
we  think  he  is  entitled,  too,  to  the  thanks  of  all  admirers  of  Pelar- 
goniums, for  the  faithful  and  interesting  particulars  which  are  contained 
in  the  papers  which  have  been  compiled ;  and  we  hope  from  year  to 
year  to  be  fiivoured  by  him  with  an  annual  continuation  of  *'  the  Pro- 
gress of  the  Pelargonium." — Conductor.) 

ON  CINERARIAS. 

BT  A  LONDON  AMATEUR  GROWER. 

I  think  this  very  extensive  and  lovely-blooming  family  of  plants  is  not 
sufficiently  brought  before  the  readers  of  your  Magazine,  nor  recom- 
mended as  their  merits  entitle  them  to.  I  have  grown  a  number  of  the 
best  varieties,  besides  a  great  quantity  of  seedlings,  my  own  raising,  for 
several  years ;  and  not  having  seen  any  exhibited  at  the  London  shows 
so  well  grown  as  my  own,  I  am  induced  to  give  you  a  few  hints  relative 
to  cultivating  them  to  satisfaction. 

Compost. — Equal  parts  of  good  yellow  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  well- 
rotted  manure,  having  a  liberal  drainage  of  broken  pot,  over  which  lay 

a  few  pieces  of  chopped  turf. 

2  c  2 
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Sce&Lorcdu — Seed  i*  eenenllT  co  be  hod  irpt  emriy  in  tbe  jrotf, 
aboQt  Mar ;  §/ym  a  port:* .a  of  i:  u  -ii^xi  a:^  zaili«red,  and  tJie  pbats 
beixki^  pocted  off  in  Ur?e  *;x-i**,  ajui  ilaen  repocted.  will  bkmoi  thrcMigii 
wmttr.  Sow  anoto^rr  p^ortioa  t:warT:*  tlie  ead  of  Jalj.  poC  tiie  plaots, 
too,  into  lan^  Hxtiet,  sllmI  :h*T  will  b:.:<ici  froci  tac  bc^inniii^  of  A{vii 
till  midMimmier.  Tr^e  ^je-t  placi  to  zrow  ili*  stock  in  »  a  dirjf  pit- 
fome.  TlMogii  ti^  Cin-rrariA  deli-^ha  La  wxnn  auijf  atrntotpkert  in 
iti  priocipal  srrowioe  §taii?.  jet  in  wiater,  if  Aifp/  damip,  the  leaves  are 
▼erj  liable  to  rot  a:  their  sfalk«.  If  the  pit  has  a  &re-flae,  or  other 
means  of  warmio^,  it  is  of  ad^antaze  to  drr  cp  extra  motstorey  as  wdl 
at  protect  in  extreme  fn>5t  from  injiry  :  the  pLints  will  not  bear  the 
lea^t  firoAt  oniDJoreti.  Ifave  the  plan*^  uear  to  tlie  zla;s«,  whether  they 
be  kept  in  a  pit  or  greeribocse,  and  a<imit  air  wueo  the  veather  is  dry, 
in  order  to  keep  the  plar.ts  re  bust  and  dwarf.  They  do  not  like  a 
strong  current  of  wind  hloning  agalcst  the  leaves;  they  are  easily 
broken  by  it.  During  sprin;^  c«>i<l  eas;erly  winds  often  prevail :  do 
not  allow  them  to  blow  direct  against  the  plaiits ;  they  suffer  much 
when  not  so  protected.  A  warm  shower  cf  rain  is  beneiicial,  and  the 
lights  may  be  taken  off*  to  admit  it ;  or.  whilst  growing  freely,  syringe 
orer  head  once  a-day.  Always  repot  when  the  one  which  the  plant  is 
in  is  full  of  roots.  If  allowed  to  he  pot-h<mnd,  the  plants  soon  become 
sickly  and  perish* 

By  having  the  stock  in  a  pit-frame,  a  portion  may  be  taken  to  bloom 
in  a  greenhouse,  sitting-room,  &c.,  successirely.  The  early-raised 
plants  may  be  brought  into  bloom  by  November,  and  the  succession 
kept  up  tiJl  midsummer  with  perfect  success. 

To  perpetuate  fine  varieties,  they  may  readily  be  increased  by  suckers. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  have  done  blooming,  give  them  less  water  in  pro- 
portion, or  they  will  rot  at  the  roots.  Allow  the  main  blooming  stems 
to  gra^lually  die  away  ;  and  as  the  leaves  become  withered,  pinch  them 
off.  AfUr  blooming,  take  away  a  portion  of  the  sur^ure  soil,  two  or 
more  inches  deep,  and  replace  it  with  fresh  compost,  in  order  to  en- 
courage the  growth  of  suckers.  Plants  that  have  done  blooming,  after 
tlic  Ijeginning  of  May,  should  be  turned  out  of  their  pots  entire  into  a 
prepared  border,  that  is  shaded  from  mid-day  sun ;  here  they  soon 
Degin  to  flourish,  and  produce  suckers  freely.  By  taking  away  the 
Hrongest  suckers  first  to  pot  off,  a  succession  will  generally  be  pro- 
duced, so  that  a  prolonged  season  of  having  blooming  plants  from  these 
may  be  obtained  as  easily  as  by  seedlings. 

The  raining  and  proving  of  seedlings  is  a  most  interesting  employ- 
ment ;  they  are  easily  raised,  require  but  little  attention,  and  soon  dis- 
play their  flowers,  not  having  to  wait  for  a  long  period  to  ascertain  the 
character  of  the  plant.  They  bloom  in  profusion,  are  beautiful,  and 
many  of  them  difl'use  a  delightful  perfume,  most  amply  repaying  for 
any  attention,  and  are  ornamental  through  the  entire  gloomy  months  of 
winter,  either  in  the  greenhouse  or  sitting-room  ;  and  having  once 
obtained  a  few  varieties  of  fine  form  and  rich  colours,  a  stock  for  a 
generation  can  be  perpetuated  by  seed  or  suckers. 
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Autumnal  Scenes,  by  Charlotte. — Those  who  have  looked  upon 
the  shadows  of  the  trees  as  they  are  reflected  upon  the  ground  at  this 
season  of  the  year  cannot  fail  at  being  struck  by  the  beautiful  forms 
which  they  present.     Every  twig  and  branch  is  as  clearly  made  out  as 
if  drawn  with  a  dark  pencil  upon  white  paper ;  there  you  see  endless 
patterns  for  embroidery  and  netting,  open  work,  square  or  diamond- 
shaped  threads,  that  seem  to  run  into  squares  and  ovals,  crossing  and 
taming  in   every  imaginable  direction.      In  frosty  weather,  sJmost 
every  object  we  look  upon  is  beautifully  marked ;  from  the  ragged 
flakes  that  hang  upon  the  moss-covered  boughs ;  the  crimson  berries, 
that  seem  encrusted  with  the  whitest  silver ;  the  dark  leaves  of  the 
evergreens,  along  which  run  pearly  lines  of  frost-work ;  the  bladed 
grass,  spangled  all  over  with  minute  pearls,  down  to  the  starry  and 
diverging  rays,  which  every  little  hollow  that  contained  water  has 
assumed — all  are  beautiful. 

But  pick  up  the  skeleton  of  a  leaf  when  only  the  minute  fibres  are 
left,  hold  it  between  your  eye  and  the  light,  and  you  will  confess  that 
never  did  lady  wear  a  lace  collar,  woven  in  the  finest  frame,  of  so  fine 
and  delicate  a  texture  as  the  net-work  of  the  fallen  leaf;  and  the 
gpraceful  Cup-moss,  when  closely  examined,  is  shaped  in  the  forms  of 
the  most  delicate  cups,  and  urns,  and  vases,  pale  and  dark  green,  and 
chased  with  silver,  and  all  as  neatly  wrought  as  if  they  had  come  from 
the  hand  of  the  most  skilful  artist. 

Whilst  there  is  much  for  the  naturalist  to  admire  in  the  beau 
tiful  appearance  of  the  crystallization  of  hoar  frost  on  the  trees  and 
dirubs,  and  if  examined  the  crystal  will  be  found  different  in  form  on 
every  different  tree  or  shrub,  there  are  in  our  own  **  fair  land  "  now-a- 
days  more  cheering  scenes  in  "  Nature's  open  vegetable  field,"  to  me 
fiir  more  pleasing  than  crystal  frost  and  snow  in  all  their  forms  of 
beauty. 

At  this  gloomy  season  of  the  year  all  flowers  are  valuable  and  cheer- 
ing, especially  those  growing  in  the  open  air.  Last  December  the  lOlh 
the  day  was  so  beautiful  that  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  a 
ramble  in  a  neighbouring  wood,  for  there  was  a  dryness  about  the  fallen 
leaves  such  as  I  had  but  rarely  seen  in  winter.  Wandering  onward  I 
arrived  at  a  little  dell.  One  side  was  in  shade  ;  on  the  other  the  golden 
sunshine  slept  Strange,  thei*e  was  also  a  rich  yellow  light  on  the 
shady  side  of  the  dell.  On  a  nearer  approach  I  saw  hundreds  of  Prim- 
roses in  full  flower ;  pale  and  beautiful,  there  they  stood,  throwing  a 
sweet  fragrance  all  around.  Such  a  discovery,  a  few  days  before 
Christmas,  would  have  been  a  fortune  to  a  London  flower-seller ;  and 
had  Ihey  been  dug  up  by  the  roots,  and  oflered  for  sale,  a  whole  dell 
full  might  have  been  disposed  of  in  one  day.  Here  and  there,  on  sunny 
banks,  I  saw  a  profusion  of  the  lovely  pale  blue  Violets  ;  and  in 
beauteous  contrast  a  neighbouring  hedge-bottom  was  adorned  with  the 
bright  yellow  Buttercup.  A  pretty  grassy  glade,  too,  was  bespangled 
with  the  ever-admired  Day's-eye,  or  Daisy,  especially  attracting  my 
attention  to  infantile  hours,  when  beads  of  such  I  had  formed.     On 
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either  hand  the  Holly  was  displaying  its  rich  green  hue,  and  profusely 
adorned  with  their  splendid  scarlet  and  red  berries,  forming  some  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  the  season.     Tlie  Ivy,  too,  hung  aloft  iu  the 
richest  green,  bearing  its  thousand  corymbous  heads  of  flowers ;  while 
the  Wild  Rose-hips  and  haws,  glittering  like  beads  in  thousands,  highly 
gladdened  the  scene.     The  wood   being   part   of  a  rich  nobleman's 
donuiin,  where  pheasants  in  multitudes  were  preserved,  and  as  these 
beautiful  birds  are  fond  of  the  fruit  of  the  Snowberry,  a  vast  number  of 
dumps  had  been  planted.     Kow,  the  bushes  being  five  feet  high,  and  in 
full  bearing  condition,  the  innumerable  white  berries,  hanging  like  so 
many  pearls,  added  beauty  to  the  scene ;  and  the  rich  colours  of  other 
adorned  plants  appeared  more  brilliant  by  closer  contrast.     By  the 
■ides  of  some  walks  which  had  been  formed,  and  leading  from  the 
mansion,  evergreen  and  other  shrubs  had  here  and  there  been  planted 
for  ornament.     The  surface  soil  being  formed  (I  examined  it)  of  loam, 
peat,  and  the  decayed  leaf-mould,  it  proved  admirably  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  those  plants.     Khododeiidrons  abounded  in  the  hollows,  and 
in  summer  must  be  gay   indeeii.     Large  plots,  too,  of  the  charming 
Berberis  aqui folia,  with  its  leaves  of  varied  hues  of  colour,  from  the 
brightest  shining  green  to  the  richest  crimson,  produced  a  striking 
effect ;  and  whilst  in  spring  the  vast  profusion  of  rich  yellow  blossoms 
must  be  gay  beyond  imagination,  now  the  bushes  are  laden  with  its 
clusters  of  fine  blue  berrie$>.     As  if  to  give  in  every  movement  a  more 
enchanting  view,  a  number  of  the  very  ornamental  Spindle  trees  or 
bushes  had  been  interspersed.     There  were  three  species  now  bowing 
their  heads  beneath  the  vast  numbers  of  their  pendulous  fruit.     The 
rich  red  exterior,  in  contrast  with  the  fine  orange -coloured  berries, 
rendered  them  most  charming  objects.     To  change  the  scene,  some  fiew 
species  of  Thorns  had  been  planted,  and  some  were  most  admirably 
decorated  with  fine  fruit.     Those  having  yellow  berries  were  situated 
to  give  greater  contrast  to  the  black  and  scarlet  of  others.     Some  had 
fruit  as  large  as  cherries,  inviting  both  to  sight  and  taste.* 

In  appropriate  banks  I  observed  the  Mountain-ash  branches  bend- 
iilg  with  their  large  terminal  heads  of  brilliant  scarlet  fruit.  The 
Arbutuses  were  in  bloom,  and  at  the  same  time  had  a  profusion  of  large 
fine  fruit  to  additionally  adorn  them.  The  dry  subsoil  seemed  to  pro- 
mote their  fruit-bearing  properties.  The  Lauristinus  stood  in  the  fore- 
most rank,  and  its  waxy-white  heads  of  blossoms  were  in  vast  profusion. 
To  afford  a  refuge  for  the  game,  large  plots  of  the  fruit-bearing  Privet, 
clothed  with  panicled  heads  of  its  black  berries,  were  not  the  least 
interesting  objects  ;  and  a  second  source  of  shelter  was  supplied  in  the 
appropriate  tracts  of  the  pretty  yellow-blossomed  Furze,  or  Whin,  a 
quantity  of  which  was  in  bloom. 

The  nearer  the  mansion,  the  greater  the  variety  of  tree,  shrub,  and 
flower.  My  notes  of  all  I  admired  are  too  lengthy  for  the  present,  and 
will  be  sent  for  another  Number.  I  must,  however,  add,  I  was  privi- 
leged to  view  the  well-kept  flower-gardens  ;  and  the  grandest  sight  of 


♦  The  two  best  are  Crattcgus  aronia,  yellow-fruited,  and  C.  oricntalis,  scarlct- 
fhiited,  very  large  and  abundant. — Condcctor. 
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my  day's  ramble  was  to  behold  a  border,  sixty  odd  yards  loog  and  two 
broad,  filled  with  apparently  every  variety  of  beautiful  Chrysanthe- 
mums.  This  finishing  sight  was  a  treat  so  unexpected  and  rich,  that  on 
reaching  home  and  describing  my  treat,  a  friend,  a -celebrated  florist, 
gat  down  and  penned  the  following  particulars  on  this  tribe  of  flowers  : — 

China  having  poured  her  autumnal  gifts  so  abundantly  into  our 
gardens,  parterres,  &c.,  the  winter  of  those  places  is  considerably 
shortened  ;  and  of  all  the  floral  beauties  which  that  fertile  country  has 
afforded  us,  none  has  so  much  contributed  towards  enlivening  the 
autumn  season  as  the  favourite  flower  of  the  Chinese  Mandarins,  the 
Chrysanthemum.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  chrysos,  QOLBy 
and  arUhos,  a  flower.  This  was  given  because  the  kind  most  familiar 
to  the  Greeks  produced  flowers  of  a  golden  colour. 

The  Ctiinese  Chrysanthemum  was  first  introduced  into  England  in 
1764,  Miller  having  received  it  from  Nimpu,  and  cultivated  it  in  the 
Botanic  Garden  at  Chelsea ;  but  it  was  lost,  and  introduced  again  by 
Monsieur  Blanchard,  a  merchant  of  Marseilles,  who  brought  the  well- 
remembered /?wrp/e  variety  from  China  to  France  in  1789,  from  whence 
it  was  sent  to  England  in  1795,  and  was  then  sold  at  a  very  high 
price  by  the  London  nurserymen,  and  introduced  into  the  conserva- 
tories and  greenhouses  of  the  wealthy.  It  soon  escaped,  however,  from 
such  confinement;  and  long  ago  it  had  spread  to  every  part  of  the 
island,  ornamenting  the  casement  of  the  cottager,  as  well  as  the  esta- 
blishments of  the  opulent,  with  its  beauties. 

The  attention  of  nurserymen  and  florists  on  the  continent  has  lately 
been  particularly  directed  to  raising  new  and  improved  varieties.  Very 
great  success  has  resulted,  both  in  the  large-flowered  section  and  that 
of  the  Minima,  or  Pompones.  Some  of  the  latter  section  are  very 
beautiful :  fine  plants,  properly  bloomed,  have  a  most  charming  appear- 
ance, being  like  so  many  neat  small  lianunculus  blooms,  or  in  other 
cases  like  the  neatest  double  Daisies. — (  To  be  continued.) 

New  Dahlias  of  1851,  by  Mr.  Glenny. — Scarlet  Ai«^.— A  full- 
sized  bold  symmetrical  flower,  well  cupped.  The  centre  tolerably  well 
up,  face  good,  and  outline  unexceptionable.  As  times  go,  decidedly  an 
acqubition  to  the  bright  scarlet  class. 

i>r.  Frampton. — A  beautiful  model  of  a  flower,  white  ground,  but 
edged  deeply  with  rosy  purple ;  one  of  the  very  best  forms  we  possess, 
as  good  as  the  Dahlia  King,  and  without  its  fault  of  reflexing.  Under 
medium  size  as  grown  near  London. 

Sir  JF.  Thesiger. — A  lovely  rose,  of  fine  form,  beautiful  outline, 
and  good  face ;  shown  variously,  and  sometimes  indifi[erent,  but  on  some 
occasions  unexceptionable  :  it  is  not  the  colour  of  our  other  roses,  but 
richer,  and  a  medium  size. 

Bob, — A  scarlet  of  abundant  stuff,  good  outline,  and  symmetrical ; 
centre  very  solid,  but  a  little  sunk.  A  flower  to  all  appearance  de- 
sirable among  the  dense  red. 

Sir  Richard  Whittington. — A  remarkable  colour,  clarety  purple ; 
a  fine  model,  but  rather  coarse  in  the  petals ;  centre  better  than  the 
average,  and  outline  good.  For  a  new  colour,  as  well  as  a  better  than 
average  shape,  desirable. 
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Ariel. — White,  as  shown  ;  general  average  of  qualities  respectable, 
but  nothing  extraordinary.  If  constant,  it  will  be  very  useful,  as  we 
last  year  said  of  the  Queen  of  the  West,  which,  however,  has  so  far 
proved  quite  the  reverse,  though  we  shall  not  give  it  up. 

Una. — Also  a  white ;  but  will,  as  generally  grown,  be,  we  think, 
loose,  though  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  speak  of  a  thing  seen  only  once. 

Laura  Lavington. — A  new  coloured  fancy,  dull  bronzy  salmon  or 
fiiwn  colour,  tipped  with  white.  Perfectly  new,  and  better  than  average 
form  among  the  fancies. 

Triumphant. — The'  only  fancy  we  have  seen  that  will  do  to  show  as 
a  self.  It  is  a  bold  crimson  scarlet,  showing  the  backs  of  the  petals  a 
good  deal,  but  comes  up  tolerably  well ;  as  a  tipped  flower  it  tops  all 
the  fancies,  and  it  has  been  shown  three  tipped,  and  three  self  in  the 
seedling  stand. 

Annie  Salter. — A  perfectly  novel  fancy  variety,  white  in  the  centre, 
pinky  lilac  towards  the  side,  and  tipped  rose. 

Kossuth. — Fancy  red  and  white,  fuller  than  the  average,  and  likely 
to^be  useful  as  an  improvement. 

Miss  Ward. — Not  a  beat  on  Mrs.  Hansard,  but  of  a  similar  colour, 
and  occasionally  quite  equal. 

Miss  Wentworth. — A  light  flower,  with  a  tip  that  shades  oflp  inwards 
to  a  white.  The  only  time  we  saw  it  the  specimens  were  quite  up  to 
any  of  the  cupped  light  flowers,  the  outline  good,  and  the  face  bold  ; 
eye  better  than  average. 

Morning  Star. — Brilliant  orange-scarlet;  is  an  acquisition  for  its 
colour,  though  no  advance  in  form. 

Louisa  Glenny^  yellow  ;  Robert  Montgomery^  dark  crimson  ;  Rose 
of  England^  very  bright  pink;  we  have  only  seen  the  single  blooms 
of:  so  far  as  these  went  they  are  very  promising. 

These  are  all  we  can  say  anything  about,  out  of  very  nearly  six  hun- 
dred varieties  we  saw  during  the  season. 

Candle  Tree  of  Panama. — A  production,  less  beautiful  but 
equally  singular,  is  the  Palo  de  Velas,  or  Candle  Tree  (Parmentiera 
cereifera,  Seem.)  This  tree  is  confined  to  the  valley  of  the  Chagres, 
where  it  forms  entire  forests.  In  entering  them,  a  person  might  almost 
&ncy  himself  transported  into  a  chandler's  shop.  From  all  the  stems 
and  lower  branches  hang  long  cylindrical  fruits,  of  a  yellow  wax  colour^ 
so  much  resembling  a  candle  as  to  have  given  rise  to  the  popular  appel- 
lation. The  fruit  is  generally  from  two  to  three,  but  not  unfrequently 
four,  feet  long,  and  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  tree  itself  is  about 
twenty-four  feet  high,  with  opposite  trifoliated  leaves,  and  large  white 
blossoms,  which  appear  throughout  the  year,  but  are  in  greatest  abun- 
dance during  the  rainy  season.  The  Palo  de  Velas  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  Crescentiaceae,  and  is  a  Parmentiera,  of  which  genus, 
hitherto,  only  one  species,  the  P.  edulis,  De  Cand.,  was  known  to  exist. 
The  fruit  of  the  latter,  called  Quauhxilote,  is  eaten  by  the  Mexicans ; 
while  that  of  the  former  serves  for  food  to  numerous  herds  of  cattle. 
Bullocks  especially,  if  fed  with  the  fruit  of  this  tree,  Guinea  Grass,  and 
Batatilla  (Ipomoea  brachypoda,  Bent.)  soon  get  fat.  It  is  generally 
admitted,  however,  that  the  meat  partakes  in  some  degree  of  the  pecu- 
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apple-like  smell  of  the  frnit ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  disagreeable, 
and  easily  prevented,  if,  for  a  few  days  previous  to  the  killing  of  the 
animal,  the  food  is  changed.  The  tree  produces  its  principal  harvest 
during  the  dry  season,  when  all  the  herbaceous  vegetation  is  burned 
up  ;  and  on  that  account  its  cultivation  in  tropical  countries  is  espe- 
cially to  be  recommended  :  a  few  acres  of  it  would  effectually  prevent 
that  want  of  fodder  which  is  always  most  severely  felt  after  the  periodi- 
cal rains  have  ceased. — Hooker* s  Journal  of  Botany, 

Hollyhocks,— Now  is  the  best  time  to  plant  these  noble  flowering 
ornaments,  in  order  to  bloom  satisfactory  the  next  season.  A  selection 
ought  to  be  grown  in  every  garden.  The  improvement  in  form  and 
size  within  the  last  few  years  has  been  great.  The  properties  of  thick 
petals,  with  even  (not  notched)  edges  is  now  considered  essential  to  a 
good  flower.  The  centre  florets  should  be  compact,  rise  and  extend  so 
as  to  form  half  a  globe,  and  the  outer  petals  to  form  a  complete  circle, 
and  not  to  extend  more  than  half  an  inch  beyond  the  rising  centre. 
The  following  varieties  are  considered  the  best ; — Model  of  Perfection, 
chocolate  and  white  ;  Queen,  blush ;  Coccinea,  rich  red  ;  Enchantress, 
deep  pink ;  Pulchella,  light  rose ;  Rosea  grandiflora,  rosy-pink ; 
Mr.  Charles  Baron,  pink  and  salmon ;  Obscura,  mottled  grey  and 
purple  ;  Fireball,  light  red  ;  Magnum  Bonum,  dark  maroon ; 
Aurantia,  orange  and  red  ;  Bicolor,  purple  and  white;  Purpurea 
Elegans,  rich  purple ;  Sulphurea  Perfecta,  pure ;  Comet,  ruby  red ; 
Attraction,  veined  chocolate  and  white  ;  Delicata,  French  white ;  and 
Walden  Gem,  a  rosy  ruby-red. 
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Review. — A  Treatise  an  the  Cultivation  of  the  Chri/sanlhemum.  By 
William  Ivory,  Gardener  to  the  Rev.  George  Chetwode,  Chilton 
House,  Thame,  Oxon. 

Within  the  last  four  years  there  has  been  a  surprising  improvement  in 
the  culture  of  this  charming  tribe  of  flowers.  The  blossoms  are  pro- 
duced now  nearly  double  the  size  of  what  we  had  previously  seen.  In 
confirmation  of  the  vast  improvement,  those  of  our  readers  who  have 
attended  the  exhibitions  at  Stoke  Newington  and  Highgate,  near 
London,  have  had  ample  evidence  in  the  splendid  specimens  shown. 
The  author  of  the  treatise  we  now  notice  is  an  equally  successful  culti- 
vator :  on  plants  about  two  feet  high  he  has  as  many  as  a  dozen  flowers  ; 
and  of  the  larger-growing  class  some  of  the  blossoms  are  nearly  a  span 
across.  And  of  the  compact  growing  varieties  they  are  like  the  best 
double  Dahlia  blossoms,  both  for  size  and  perfection.  Mr.  Ivory's 
success  has  been  so  remarkable,  that  he  has  been  induced  to  publish  his 
mode  of  treatment  in  a  neat  pamphlet.  The  following  extracts  will 
give  our  readers  some  idea  of  its  excellence;  and  we  beg  to  assure 
them  that  every  lover  of  this  tribe  of  flowers  will  be  amply  recompensed 
by  a  perusal  of  the  work.  Mr.  Ivory  merits  that  encouragement,  and 
we  trust  he  will  receive  it.     Speaking  of  "  blindness,"  he  says  : — 

''  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  have  the  cuttings  of  a  moderate 
growth  and  size,  not  the  coarse  flabby-leaved  ones,  similar  to  those  pro- 
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dticed  from  deep  tmcken ;  Imt  sodi  a$  are  prodoeed  hum  tbe  old 

just  beoeatii  the  Mir&ce,  whick  are  firmer  in  tLiir  texnne,  and  fllzik# 

Bftore  freeij.     Indeed  it  is  of  the  cre^'^^  iDoment  to  fieeure  this  eoo* 

ditioo,  for  soeceM  depeod*  more  opoo  recuhttg  planu  of  ooifonn  cTOvtliy 

aod  toO  prereotio^  their  gwog  what  b  cailtu  -  blind. *  than  opoo  any^ 

thine  else,  as  I  have  manr  times  proved.     LaM  season  vas  a  aolcd 

with  growers,  inaamoch  as  great  nambers  of  planu  went  blind, 

attributed  the  defect  to  one  cause,  and  some  toaD«>dier ;  bot  I  a 

fied  that  seleetins^  improper  cuttiozs  has  more  to  do  vith  it  than  any 

other." 

The  soil  be  uses  for  the  first  pottin?  is  equal  pans  of  loam  and  lea^ 
mould,  with  a  little  sand.  In  potting  for  the  la>-t  time  in  the  middle  oC 
July  be  uses  eight-inch  pots  for  bloomioor  them  in.  with  soil  of  threo 
parts  loam  and  one  part  rotten  dung,  placing  only  one  p'eee  of  crock 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pot  for  drainage.  After  the  plants  are  stopped 
and  the  pots  filled  with  root«,  so  soon  as  the  side  shoots  are  two  or  three 
joints  in  length,  he  gives  them,  for  the  first  time,  some  weak  liqoid 
manure,  prepared  br  mixing  either  a  bushel  of  sheep  droppings  or  soot 
in  a  kree  tub  of  water,  which  must  be  well  stirred  up,  and  tbe»  allowed 
to  settle ;  he  then  well  dilutes  it  again  with  soft  water  before  UFing  it, 
which  is  two  or  three  times  a-week,  but  not  oftener.  In  thinning  the 
plants  he  says : — 

'^  So  soon  as  the  hide  shoots  are  three  or  four  joints  long,  look  them 
over  and  reduce  them  to  the  number  required.  Such  kinds  as  Aonie 
Salter,  Queen  of  Yellows,  Defiance,  L'Ange  Gardien,  and  all  with 
similar  free  habits,  I  allow  from  twelve  to  eighteen  shoots;  if  very  fine 
blooms  are  required,  thin  them  out  to  twelve;  if  a  larger  number  are 
desirable,  they  will  carry  eighteen,  but  which,  of  course,  will  be  smaller. 
These  plants  U)ok  very  beautiful  when  properly  sticked  out ;  such  kinds 
as  the  Ihike,  ClustercKl  Yellow,  Queen  of  the  Gipsies,  Formosum,  and 
Nonfmreil,  from  ten  to  twelve  blooms. 

"It  should  here  be  observed,  with  regard  to  those  late  kinds,  the 
cuttings  of  which  were  directed  to  be  put  in  by  the  third  week  in  May, 
are  aUo  to  be  potted  and  stopped  each  time  in  advance  of  the  early 
sortH,  as  the  shoots  require  longer  to  mature  themselves.  In  thinning 
out  the  shoots,  leave  them  equally  distributed,  so  as  to  form  a  hand- 
some uniform  plant ;  if  succours  appear  from  the  bottom,  stop  them 
ju!»t  above  the  soil,  as  they  may  be  useful  aAer  a  time,  in  case  a  few  of 
the  bottom  leaves  go  ofi*.  The  Queen  of  Yellows  is  liable,  afler  stop- 
ping, to  produce  two  or  three  very  strong  shoots  from  the  top,  and  grow 
quite  away  from  the  lower  ones :  these  strong  shoots  must  be  removed 
as  s^>on  as  they  appear ;  if  not,  they  will  spoil  the  plants  quite.  I  re- 
commend to  grow  several  phints  of  Vesta,  Pilot,  Nonpareil,  and  the 
Bride,  where  convenient,  they  being  four  of  the  finest  ever  raised,  are 
distinct  colours,  and  of  good  habit.'* 

Treatment  of  the  Plants  after  Housed,— ^^  At  this  time,  in  most 
gardens  there  arc  empty  cucumber  and  melon  pits,  or  vineries  ;  now  in 
those  pits  where  a  moderate  bottom-heat  (from  Q5>^  to  70')  can  be 
secured,  is  just  the  place  for  them,  to  be  plunged  to  half  the  depth  of 
the  pots,  which  heat  is  to  be  maintained  until  the  buds  begin  to  expand, 
or  until  the  first  week  in  November.    The  effects  of  the  pots  being  full 
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of  firm  sound  roots,  the  bottom-heat  and  dry  air  will  soon  be  perceptible. 
Before  plunging  the  plants,  let  the  surface  of  the  soil  become  quite  dry, 
so  that  if  bad  weather  sets  in,  the  foliage  will  not  be  choked  with  damp, 
nor  will  mildew  attack  them,  which  is  sure  to  be  the  case  when  sur- 
rounded by  stagnant  moist  air.  In  watering  the  plants  after  plunging, 
be  careful  not  to  wet  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  which  they  are  plunged : 
I  have  proved  the  importance  of  attending  to  this.  Give  plenty  of  air 
day  and  night,  only  exclude  from  frost  and  rain  both  the  foliage  and 
buds,  the  last  named  in  particular,  for  if  wetted  now  they  are  apt  to  be 
one-sided.  In  plunging,  give  plenty  of  room  f  and  if  in  pits,  have  the 
lights  off  as  much  as  possible.  At  all  times  endeavour  to  secure  a 
circulation  of  air ;  if  this  is  not  done,  the  foliage  cannot  prepare  food 
for  the  bud,  the  footstalk  becomes  weak  and  lank,  and  the  leaf  turns 
yellow.  Where  bottom-heat  cannot  be  secured,  set  the  plants  out  thinly 
ia  bouses,  and  by  all  means  keep  the  air  dry  and  moving,  watering  the 
roots  at  all  times  wilh  water  at  from  65^  to  70^,  which  will  in  some 
measure  answer  the  purpose.  Without  bottom-heat  I  have  never  been 
able  to  produce  blooms  anything  like  in  point  of  size  and  form  as  with 
it.  Tiiose  kinds  which  come  semi-double  in  a  usual  way,  will  come 
perfectly  double  under  this  treatment;  indeed,  in  all  kinds  it  forces  the 
centre  out,  so  as  to  form  a  perfect  flower,  approaching  in  size  and  form 
a  first-rate  Dahlia.  When  the  plants  are  plunged,  lift  them  up  now 
and  then,  as,  if  they  root  through  the  bottom,  those  roots  in  the  pots 
will  become  inactive  and  die.  As  the  centre  of  the  blooms  begin  to 
eome  up,  withdraw  them  from  the  heat  gradually,  and  stick  them 
according  to  taste.  Many  kinds  are  better  left  as  they  grow,  unless 
intended  for  exhibition,  when  they  must  be  secured  to  prevent  bruising ; 
but  plants  grown  in  this  way,  in  a  few  weeks  (the  shoots  being  of  equal 
strength,  able  to  support  themselves,  clothed  with  foliage  to  the  bottom, 
and  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  in  height),  are  very  difl'erent  to  manage, 
and  move  from  place  to  place,  to  the  naked  lank  things  too  often  seen. 
If,  in  any  stage  of  growth,  mildew  attack  them,  which  is  generally  on 
the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  fill  a  common  dredging-box  with  flower  of 
sulphur,  turn  the  plant  upside  down,  then  dredge  it,  and  let  it  remain 
on ;  it  will  prove  a  safe  and  sure  stop  to  its  ravages,  which,  if  neglected 
and  allowed  to  spread,  will  certainly  spoil  the  foliage.  When  the 
blooms  are  fully  expanded  (which  they  will  be  after  the  middle  of 
November),  keep  the  roots  rather  drier  than  usual,  watering  them  in 
the  morning ;  by  this  treatment  the  blooms  will  remain  perfect  for  five 
or  six  weeks.  I  have  had  some  kinds  quite  fresh  up  to  the  beginning 
of  January.'' 

Summary. — *'  Put  in  the  cuttings  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the 
middle  of  Jime,  have  all  potted-off  by  the  middle  of  July,  have  them 
all  placed  in  the  blooming  pots  by  the  first  week  in  August,  and  all 
stopped  within  the  first  ten  days  of  August ;  let  all  the  plants  be  plunged 
into  bottom-heat  (where  convenient),  and  protected  from  wet  and  cold, 
by  the  middle  of  October,  and  if  all  goes  on  well,  they  will  be  in  bloom 
by  the  middle  of  November ;  so  that  the  whole  time  occupied,  from 
commencing  with  the  cuttings  to  the  time  of  their  being  in  full  bloom, 
is  about  twenty  weeks." 


IN  THE  FLOWEB   QABDEN. 

THEChryHanlhemumisthemosit  valuable  plant  we  have 
for  autumn  decoration,  either  for  the  gpreenhouse  or 
the  flower-garden  ;  it  fills  up  a  blank  that  no  other  plant  we  have  could 
do.  It  supplies  a  profusion  of  beauty  of  almost  every  colour.  It  ha* 
become  a  desideratum  in  all  well-managed  flower-gardens,  having'  the 
facility  to  plant  a  proper  proportion  of  the  most  showy  kinds,  which 
ornament  them,  when  the  season  keeps  open,  up  to  December.  This 
autumn  they  are  injured  somewhat  earlier  than  usual.  In  order  to  hare 
the  flower-garden  lively  as  possible,  the  succession  to  ChrysaDChemums 
must  be  made  up  with  evergreen  shrubs  ;  it  is  readily  done  at  a  trifling 
cost  by  plunging  in  potted  plants  of  Lauristinus,  Auciiba,  myrlle- 
leaved,  broad-leaved,  and  variegated  Box;  gold  and  silver-striped, 
green-leaved,  yellow  and  crimson- berried  Hollies  ;  Arbutus,  Rhododen- 
dron, Mahonia  aquifolia,  Phillyrea,  Arbor  viice.  Bay,  Kalinia  latifolia, 
dwarf  Laurels,  Daphne  pontica,  Cedars,  &c.  A  garden  thus  furnished 
produces  a  very  clieering  appearance ;  and  ihose  wlio  have  not  seen  one 
eo  ornamented  cannot  adequately  conceive  of  its  beauty  and  finished 
neatne^.  This  attention  most  amply  repays  for  the  small  expense, 
producing  a  lively  appearance,  instead  of  having  bare  beds  for  several 
months.  If  any  Tulip-bulbs  be  still  out  of  ground,  plant  them  as  early 
as  possible. 

There  are  a  number  of  very  handsome  single  and  double  varieties  of 
Anemones,  which  are  highly  ornamental  to  a  flower-garden,  w  hether  in 
patclies  in  the  beds,  or  as  an  edging.  To  bloom  well  next  season  they 
must  be  planted  immediately. 

The  Gentiana  acauiis  is  a  most  charming  spring  flower,  suited  ad- 
mirably for  edging  or  patches.  Its  intense  blue  flowers,  in  contrast 
with  Anemones,  Hepaticas,  and  similar  early-blooming  plants,  is  very 
Striking.  Attention  will  be  necessary  to  protect  the  tender  kinds  of 
'  herbaceous  by  a  layer  of  dry  leaves,  pots,  boughs  or  branches  of  ever- 
greens, &c.,  also  the  stems  of  tender  climbing  and  other  Roses,  by  tying 
a  covering  of  furae  over  them,  that,  whilst  it  fully  protects,  admits  su^ 
ficiency  of  air  for  the  well-being  of  the  plant. 

Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses  will  require  plenty  of  air  in  flne  weather, 
and  but  little  water.  The  like  attention  will  be  required  to  Carnations, 
Fiuks,  &,c.,  kept  in  Pols.  Dahlia  roots  should  be  looked  over,  to  see 
if  any  are  moulding  or  likely  to  damage.  Let  the  roots  be  dry  before 
they  are  laid  in  heaps.  Newly-planted  clirubs  should  be  secured  to 
stakes,  so  that  tliey  are  not  loosened  by  the  wind.  Pols  of  Carnations 
and  Picotees  should  be  placed  in  a  situation  where  they  may  have  free 
air,  and  be  raised  above  the  ground.  If  they  are  under  glass,  it  will 
be  much  belter  than  when  exposed  to  the  wet  and  severity  of  the  winter, 
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or  many  will,  in  all  probability,  be  destroyed.  Where  it  is  desirable  to 
leave  patches  of  border  flowers  undistributed^  reduce  them  to  a  suitable 
size  by  cutting  them  round  with  a  sharp  spade.  When  it  is  wished  to 
have  a  vigorous  specimen,  it  is  requisite  to  leave  a  portion  thus  undis- 
turbed. Ten-weeks'  Stocks  and  Mignonette,  in  pots  for  blooming  early 
next  spring,  to  adorn  a  room  or  greenhouse,  must  not  be  over-watered, 
and  be  kept  from  frost.  A  cool  frame,  well  secured  by  soil  or  ashes  at 
the  sides,  and  plenty  of  mats  or  reeds  to  cover  at  night,  will  answer 
well.  During  hard  frosts,  if  additional  soil  be  required  for  flower-beds 
upon  grass  lawns,  advantage  should  be  taken  to  have  it  conveyed  at  the 
time,  so  that  the  turf  may  not  be  injured  by  wheeling.  Pits  or  beds 
for  forcing  Roses,  &c.,  should  be  prepared  early  in  the  month.  Tan 
or  leaves  are  most  suitable,  unless  there  be  the  advantage  of  hot  water 
or  steam.  New- planted  shrubs  of  the  tender  kinds  should  have  their 
roots  protected  by  laying  some  mulch.  Suckers  of  Roses,  &c.,  should 
now  be  taken  ofl'  and  re-planted  for  making  bushes,  or  put  in  nursery 
rows.  Soils  for  compost  should  now  be  obtained.  Beds  of  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  &c.,  sliould  have  occasional  protection.  Any  roots  not  planted 
may  successful!}  be  done,  in  dry  mild  weather,  till  February.  Sweet 
Violets:  plant  these  little  gems  as  much  as  possible  along  the  sides  of 
walks,  near  seats,  rooms,  banks,  under  trees,  &c. ;  they  are  so  highly 
fragrant  as  always  to  be  acceptable,  and  more  especially  being  early 
^ring  flowers.  Encourage  all  the  spring  ornaments  as  much  as  pos- 
sible :  Crocusses  are  pretty  flowers,  always  gay  in  sunshine,  and  give  a 
peculiar  cheerfulness  to  every  place  they  occupy ;  never  be  sparing  in 
quantity  of  them  near  a  dwelling-house.  Do  not  omit  the  first  flower 
that  awakes  thee  from  the  repose  of  winter, 

"  A  flower  that  first  in  this  sweet  garden  smil'd. 
To  virgins  sacred,  and  the  Snow^drop  styl'd." 

IN  THE  STOVE. 
Aconites,  Crocuses,  Violets,  Mignonette,  Stocks,  Tulips,  Cyclamens, 
Narcissus,  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  Hepaticas,  Primroses,  China  Prim- 
roses, Persian  Irises,  Cupheas,  Hyacinths,  Pinks,  Carnations,  Tree 
Carnations,  Heliotropes,  Scarlet  Geraniums,  Salvias,  Gardenias,  Roses, 
Azaleas,  Cinerarias,  Jasmines,  Honeysuckles,  Deutzias,  Rhododendrons, 
Persian  Lilacs,  Rhodoras,  Ribes,  Mezereums,  Correas,  &c.,  required 
to  bloom  from  January,  should  be  brought  in  early  in  the  present 
month.  The  plants  should  be  placed  at  first  in  the  coolest  part  of  tlie# 
house ;  never  allow  them  to  want  water.  Pots  or  boxes  containing 
bulbous-rooted  flowering  plants,  as  Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  Persian  Irises, 
Crocuses,  &c.,  should  occasionally  be  introduced,  so  as  to  have  a  suc- 
cession of  bloom.  Many  persons  who  take  a  delight  in  growing 
Hyacinths  or  other  bulbous  plants,  for  adorning  a  room  or  window,  in 
winter  or  early  in  spring,  have  been  frequently  disappointed  by  the 
abortiveness  of  some  and  weakness  of  others.  This  principally  arises 
from  the  inability  of  the  plant  to  develop  itself  with  a  rapidity  equal  to 
the  quantity  of  moisture  it  imbibes,  on  account  of  its  upper  surface 
being  acted  upon  too  immediately  by  the  atmosphere ;  hence  arises  the 
necessity  of  covering  the  bulb.  That  such  is  a  fact  is  evidenced  by  the 
admirable  and  certain  success  of  nearly  every  bulb,  especially  Hyacinths, 
that  is  covered  with  about  six  inches  of  old  spent  bark  or  ashes.     This 
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or  some  similar  light  material  sliould  always  be  used.  Even  balbi 
intended  to  bloom  in  glai»ses  'we  prefer  starting  in  the  cold  bark,  and 
then  transferring  them  to  the  glasses  when  the  roots  are  about  two 
inches  long.  Where  such  covering  is  not  adopted,  the  pots  or  glasses 
should  be  kept  in  a  dark  place  till  the  roots  are  two  or  three  inches 
long,  and  then  bring  them  to  tlie  light.  Always  use  water  for  the 
glasses  that  is  just  aired  ;  cold  water  gives  a  check  which  greatly  injures 
the  roots,  and  consequently  the  bloom.  Cactus  plants  that  have  been 
kept  out  of  doors,  or  in  the  greenhouse,  should  occasionally  be  brought 
into  the  stove  for  flowering,  which  gives  a  succession.  If  any  of  the 
forced  plants  be  attacked  with  the  green  fly,  a  syringe  with  dilated 
tobacco-water  will  destroy  them.  If  the  leaves  appear  bit,  and  turn 
brown  (the  effect  of  damage  by  red  spider),  a  syringe  of  soap-suds  at 
the  under  side  of  the  leaves  is  effectual  to  destroy  them.  The  glutinous 
substance  remaining,  not  only  kills  those  it  is  applied  to,  but  prevents 
others  returning  there.  The  old  Eranthemum  pulchellum,  with  its  fine 
blue  flowers,  Justicia  speciosa,  Gesneriee  zebrina,  Justicia  pulcherrima, 
Aphellandria  cristata,  Poinsettia  pulcherima,  Cestrum  aurantiacuni, 
and  Begonia  fuchsioides,  are  flne  winter  ornamental  blooming  plants. 

IN  THE  GHEENHOUSE. 

As  much  fire  as  will  barely  keep  out  frost  will  only  be  necessary,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  drying  up  damp  arising  from  foggy  nights,  or  from 
watering.  All  possible  air  should  be  admitted  in  the  day-time;  but 
mind  to  keep  the  plants  from  damage  by  frost.  The  plants  must  not 
be  watered  overhead.  Some  of  the  Chrysanthemums  that  are  grown 
in  pots  and  taken  into  the  greenhouse  will  be  found  to  have  pushed  a 
number  of  suckers.  If  the  offsets  are  wanted  for  the  increase  of  the 
kind,  it  is  advisable  to  pinch  off  the  tops,  so  as  to  prevent  their  ex- 
hausting the  plant  and  weakening  the  flower.  If  the  flower-buds  are 
thinned  out  freely,  it  conduces  to  the  increased  size  of  those  left.  If 
the  offsets  are  not  wanted,  it  is  best  to  pull  up  the  suckers  entire. 
Attention  will  be  required  to  watering,  as  the  roots  absorb  much  if 
given :  give  manure- water  occasionally.  If  the  plant  is  allowed  to 
wither,  it  checks  the  flower,  whether  in  bud  or  expanded.  So  moch 
do  we  admire  this  handsome  genus  of  flowers,  that  we  are  fully  per- 
suaded their  beautiful  blossoms,  exhibited  in  form  and  colour,  will  most 
amply  repay  for  any  labour  that  may  be  bestowed  on  the  plants.  If 
«seed  be  desired,  retain  the  blooming  stems  on  the  plants,  and  keep  them 
for  some  time  in  an  airy  warm  situation  to  perfect. 

Dahlia  seed  is  best  retained  in  the  heads  as  grown,  spread  singly 
where  they  will  not  be  liable  to  mould,  and  kept  in  a  dry  but  not  too 
hot  a  situation ;  being  thus  kept  in  the  chaff,  the  small  seed  will  not 
shrivel,  but  be  kept  plump.  The  roots  must  be  dried  well  before  being 
put  away,  or  will  be  liable  to  rot.  Fuchsias  and  greenhouse  plants, 
intended  to  be  inured  to  the  open  air,  will  require  to  have  protection  at 
the  roots,  and  probably,  for  the  first  winter,  over  the  tops  too,  by  furze 
branches,  canvas,  wicker  baskets,  mats,  &c.  If  greenhouse  plants  re- 
quire watering  or  syringing  over  the  tops,  let  it  be  done  on  the  morning 
of  a  clear  day,  when  air  can  be  admitted ;  and  towards  evening  a  gentle 
fire-heat  should  be  given.  Be  careful  to  protect  beds  of  what  are  tech- 
nically called  '<  florists'  flowers/'  should  severe  weather  occur.     Gal- 
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ceolarias  that  were  cut  down  and  re-potted  last  month  will  require 
attention,  not  to  water  too  much,  or  they  will  damp  off.  Keep  them 
Id  a  cool  situation.  "Whilst  in  a  cool  and  moist  atmospliere,  the  shoots 
will  often  push  at  the  underside  numerous  rootlets.  Where  such  are 
produced,  the  roots  should  be  taken  off  and  potted  ;  they  make  fine 
plants  for  next  season,  and  are  more  easily  propagated  now  than  at  any 
other  season.  Pelargonium  plants  for  exhibition  should  be  re-potted 
by  the  middle  of  this  month ;  according  to  the  size  of  the  plants  must 
be  the  pots.  The  smallest-sized  pots  in  which  plants  are  to  be  when 
shown  are  the  24's,  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  largest-sized  are 
eleven  inches  in  diameter.  The  plants  need  not  be  potted .  into  these 
mxes  now,  but  a  size  less,  and  in  February  be  re- potted  into  their  final 
pots.  The  plants  must  not  be  crowded  together,  but  be  kept  apart. 
Cinerarias  are  often  attacked  at  this  season  by  the  green  fly ;  let  the 
plants  be  placed  in  a  hot-bed  frame,  and  be  fumigated  with  tobacco- 
soioke  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  insects. 


TRAINING  PELARGONIUMS  TO  FORM  DWARF  BUSHY 

PLANTS. 

Many  readers  of  this  Magazine  have,  doubtless,  been  struck  with  the 
dwarf  bushy  character  of  the  Pelargoniums  that  have  been  exhibited 
at  the  London  shows  for  the  last  three  seasons,  for  previously,  even  at 
these  shows,  the  plants  were  grown  lanky  and  too  tall ;  but  recently 
there  has  been  a  most  marked  improvement,  both  in  the  general  class, 
as  well  as  the  fancy  one.  Of  course  to  bring  the  plants  into  the  shape 
they  have,  the  cultivator  has  to  pay  some  regular  attention,  so  that 
each  shoot  may  occupy  the  best  position,  and  every  shoot  to  have  its 
truss  of  flowers.  The  plants  may  be  brought  into  the  desired  form  by 
pursuing  the  following  method  of  treatment : — 

Commencing  at  an  early  stage  of  their  growth,  the  young  shoots  are 
carefully  bent  down,  at  proper  distances  from  each  other,  and  secured 
at  their  desired  position  by  hooked  pegs,  from  the  hedges,  Ac,  or 
formed  of  copper  wire.  If  there  is  danger  of  breaking  the  shoots,  by 
bringing  them  at  once  as  low  as  may  be  requisite,  viz.,  the  bottom  tier 
nearly  to  the  rim  of  the  pot,  &c.,  lower  the  pegs  at  two  or  three  times, 
till  the  proper  shape  is  obtained.  When  the  shoots  extend  beyond  the 
mdes  of  the  pot,  then  a  rim  of  wire  being  secured  close  under  the  edge 
of  the  pot,  the  shoots  can  be  secured  to  it,  be  properly  arranged,  and 
^ey  will  soon  assume  a  permanent  position  and  form.  When  the 
plants  are  to  be  taken  to  the  show,  the  scaffolding  must  be  taken  away, 
and  they  must  appear  witJwut  artificial  assistance. 

This  mode  of  management  should  commence  in  spring,  with  the 
plants  which  were  struck  the  previous  summer :  and  when  such  have 
bloomed  one  season,  being  pruned  in,  and  push  for  a  second  year's 
bloom,  they  will  then  form  tha  larger  blooming  specimens  for  showing. 
It  is  not  usual  to  keep  three  years'  old  plants  of  the  general  class  of 
Pelargoniums,  but  after  blooming  a  second  season  they  are  thrown  awa3\ 
The  fancy  class  do  not  grow  so  vigorous,  and  the  plants  can  be  bloomed 
satisfactory  for  showing  for  four  or  more  successive  seasons.  Sometimes 
branches  are  liable  to  split  at  the  fork^  therefore  before  attempting  to 
depress  them,  secure  the  two  together  just  above  their  junction. 
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Abutilon  venosara,  xv.  25 
^—  vitifolium,  xii.  277 
Achimenes  cupreata,  xv.  193. 

• grandiflora,  xi.  121. 

hirsata,  xi.  273. 

Jaurcgia,  xviii.  1. 

Liepmanii,  xiv.  1 15. 

longiflora,  x.  1. 

muitiflora,  xi.  169. 

pedunculata,  x.  145. 

picta,  xii.  121. 

rosea,  x.  1. 

Allamanda  Cathartica,  xiii.  73. 

Schottii,  xvi.  73. 
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lez,  xviii.  97. 
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La  Gitani,  xix.  97. 
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Madame  Mirbel,  xviii.  97 
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Conqueror,  xiv.  97. 
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Splendens,  viii.  89. 
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berland,  xii.  181. 

Queen  of  Rofes,  xii.  181. 
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Dipladeuia  crassinoda,  xiii.  14*). 
Dipteracanthus  spectabilis,  xix.  25. 
Echites  atropurpurea,  zi.  1*21. 

—  hirsuta,  xi.  249. 

splcudens,  xi.  97. 

Elcbium  petncum,  xiii.  1. 
Epacris  miniata,  xii.  145. 
Kscallonia  macrautba,  xix.  217. 
Evolvulus  purpurea-canilaius,  xiv.  25. 
Franciscea  latifolia,  ix.  26.'3. 

pohliana,  xiii.  145. 

Fuchsia,  Constellation,  xii.  73. 

cordi folia,  ix.  241. 

corymbiflora,  ix.  1 . 

^—  alba,  xvii.  97. 

Enchantress,  x.  169. 

Exoniensis,  xi.  145. 

globosa  magnifica,  xix.  2C5. 

Goldfinch,  xi.  225. 

—  niacrantha,  xiv.  121. 
madonna,  xi.  225. 

—  picta,  xiii.  131. 

Prima  Donna,  xi.  145. 

Prince  Arthur,  xix.  265. 

Queen  Victoria,  xiii.  25. 

radicans,  x.  97. 
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serratifolia,  xiii.  193. 

spcctabilis,  xvi.  145. 

^—  Staudishii,  viii.  25. 
— •  Venus  victrix,  x.  1G9. 

Village  Maid.  xii.  253. 

Fuchsias,  vars.,  -viii.  185  j  ix.  241 ;  xi. 

73. 
Gardenia  Devoniana,  xv.  265. 

Florida,  var.  Fortnniana,  xiv.  290. 

Stanleyana,  xiii.  289. 

Gardoquia  multiflora,  viii.  1, 
Gaylussaccia  pseudovaccineum,  xiii.  97 
Gesneria  elliptica,  var.  lutea,  xiv.  217. 
Gladiolus  Antwerpiensis,  x.  265. 
Gloxinia  Cartonii,  xiv.  145, 

digitalifiora,  xi.  273. 

Dr.  Lindley,  xix.  289. 

fimbriata,  xvii.  241. 

Fyfiana,  xv,  49. 

Ilandleyana,  xi.  249. 

Mr.  Hoogeveeu,  xix.  289. 

Marie  Van  Houtte,  xix.  289. 

rubra,  ix.  97. 

Teuchlcrii,  xvi.  193. 

Gompholobium  liendersonii,  xiii.  121 

Youngii,  ix.  146. 

Hardeubergia  macrophylla,  x.  25. 
Heartsease,  Black  Knight,  viii.  137. 

Blue  Fringe,  xv.  121. 

Lord  Nelson,  viii.  137 

Miss  Moleswortb,  viii.  137. 

liindsia  violacea,  xii.  25. 

alba,  xiv.  25. 

Hoy  a  bella,  xviii.  121. 
purpurea  fuaca,  xix.  49. 


Inga  pulcherima,  xii.  205. 
Ipomeea  Ilardingii,  xii.  277. 

Learii,  viii.  161. 

Jacaranda  mimosafolia,  xiii.  73. 
Lapageria  rosea,  xviii.  122. 
I^a^iaudra  petiolata,  viii.  35. 
Leschenaultia  arcuata,  xv.  1. 

biloba,  ix.  137. 

splendens,  xv.  1. 

Liperia  pinnatifida,  xiv.  19A. 
Lisiantlius  princeps,  xviii.  217. 
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Luculia  gratissima,  viii.  41. 

Piuciana,  xiii.  49. 
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Martynia  fra^rans,  x.  121. 
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Nemonhila  atomaria,  viii.  25. 
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inaculata,  xvii.  1. 

Nerium  oleander,  var.  tangle,  xii,  121. 
Oxalis  elegans,  xviii.  25. 
Passiflora  ouychina,  viii.  41. 
Paulonia  iinperialis,  x.  1 93. 
Pelargonium,  Bridesmaid,  viii.  233. 

Defiance,  xvi.  193. 

Desdemona,  xiii.  217. 

Flash,  ix.  U:9. 

Gem  of  the  West,  viii.  233. 

Gipsy  Bride,  xvii.  193. 

Glory  of  the  West,  x.  241. 

Guardsman,  xiii.  233. 

lleidos,  xiii.  217. 

He.-o  of  Surrey,  xvi.  193. 

~  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  xiv.  241 

Pluto,  xi.  201. 

Prince  of  Waterloo,  ix.  1C9. 

Princess  Royal,  x.  241. 

roseum  striatum,  xix.  194. 

Suhrise,  x.  241. 

Tom  Thumb's  Bride,  xviii.  145. 

Peiitas  carnea,  xii.  145. 
Pontstemon  azureum,  xviii.  193. 

cyananthus,  xix.  241. 

gentioLoidcs  alba,  xv.  241. 

gigautea  elegans,  xiv,  73. 

Gordonii,  xv.  241. 

M'Ewannii,  xv.  241. 

Wrightii,  xix.  241. 

Petaso&tylis  uigresceus,  xiii.  289. 
Petunia  Nixenii,  xii.  277. 
Pharbitis  linibatus,  xix.  73. 
Phlox,  Captivatiou,  xiii.  49. 

General  Duvivier,  xvii.  217. 

imbricata,  xvi.  121. 

Madame  Frobel,  xvii.  217. 

Van  Houttii,  xi.  73. 

Picotee,  Jenny  Lind,  xv.  217. 

Duchess  of  SnUierland,  $vi}.,S89. 
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Picotee,  Miss  Duke,  xvii.  289. 
Pink,  Dr.  Coke,  viii.  257. 
— —  Masterpiece,  xiii.  241. 
Plumbago  Larpentse,  xvi.  I. 
Portulacca  Thellusouii,  viii.  137. 
Potcniilla,  Brilliant,  xviL  25. 

Garneriana,  viii.  209, 

insignis,  xvii.  25. 

Plantii,  xvii.  25. 

Pterodiscus  speciosas,  xii.  277. 
lianunculus,  Admittus,  xix.  145. 

Beauty  of  Fulham,  xix.  145. 

■  Dr.  C  banning,  xviii.  217. 

—  Enchanter,  xviiL  217. 
Felix,  ix.  26. 

Flaminius,  xvii.  145. 
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Pertinax,  viii.  113. 
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Princess  Royal,  xvii.  145. 
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Rhododendron,  Dalhousianuni,  xvii.  265. 
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Roellia  ciliata,  xi.  97. 
Rondoletia  longiflora,  xiii.  121. 
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Narcisse  de  Salvandy,  xix.  49. 

Salvia  gesneriflora,  xv.  97. 
Schizanthus  retusus  albus,  xvi.  241. 
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Tremandria  Hugellii,  xiii.  241. 
Triptilion  spiuosum,  xii.  49. 
Tritonia  aurea,  xvi,  97. 
TropsDolum  azureum,  xi.  1. 

Brickwoodii,  xiii.  145. 

edule,  X.  193. 

■  Lobbianum,  xiii.  25. 

Mortzianum,  ix.  98. 

speciosum,  xv.  193. 

Wagnerianum,  xviii.  49, 

Tulip,  Dr.  Horner,  xix,  200. 

Polydora,  xi.  25. 

Victoria  Recina,  xi.  225. 

Turrea  labata,  xii  49, 
Vasalia  floribunda,  xiii.  133. 
Verbena,  Buistii,  viii.  137. 

csrulescens,  x.  217. 

—  Hendersonii,  viii.  ICl. 

Junius,  xvii.  49. 

Veronica  speciosa,  xii.  97. 
Verticordia  insignis,  viii.  1. 
Victoria  regia,  xvi.  49. 
Viscaria  oculata,  xii.  97. 
Weigelia  rosea,  xv.  145. 
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*'  A    practical    Treatise    on    warming 

Buildings   by  Hot  Water,"  review, 

xii,  251,  297. 
*'A    select  Descriptive    Catalogue    of 

Plants,"  review,  xviii.  166. 
A  young  Florist,  sidvice  to,  viii.  187. 

—  Tulip  Grower,  advice  to,  xi.  IC6. 
Abronia  umbellata,  remarks  on,  xvii. 

113. 
Abutilon  vitifolium,  culture  of,  xii.  277. 

—  remarks  on,  viii.  230, 

Acacia  armata,  remarks  on,  xiv,  70. 

prostrata,  remarks  o:i,  x.  22,  91. 

Acacias,  culture  of,  xix,  222. 

remarks  on,  xviii.  12 ;  xix.  134. 

Acarus,  on  destroying  the,  x.  235. 
Achimenes  cocdnea,  culture  of,  viii.  7  ; 

X.  33.    ' 

—  longiflora,  remarks  on,  x.  117. 


Achimenes  picta,  culture  of,  xii.  121. 
culture  of,  xiv.  177;  xv.  7,  193; 

xvi.  232. 
remarks  on,  xii.   223 ;   xiii.  46 ; 

xvii.  163,  185;  xviii.  US. 
Agapanthus  umbellatus,  on  the,  x.  144. 
Ajuga  pyramidalis,  culture  of,  xv.  166. 
Alchemilla  alpina,  culture  of,  xv.  158. 
Allamanda  Cathartica,  culture  of,  xiii. 

73;  xviii.  114. 
Allamandas,  remarks  on,  xix.  270. 
Allium  ursinum,  culture  of,  xv.  167. 
Allspice,  remarks  on,  xiv.  254. 
Aloe,  American,  remarks  on,  xviii.  311 
—  remarks  on,  xii.  207. 
Alousoas,  on  bedding,  xviii.  131. 
Alstromeria,  Chilian,  culture  of,   xiii. 

270. 
Alstromerias,  a  list  of,  xvii.  274. 

culture  of,  xviii.  12,  171. 

remarks  on,  xvii.  273;  xviii,  130. 
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"  Amaryllidaoes,"  extract  from,  xiii. 

122. 
Amaryllis  belladonna,  remarks  on,  xi. 

144,  242. 

formosa,  caltarc  of,  viii.  C. 

Jacobes,  on  blooming,  xvii.  314. 

—  cultare  of,  xiii.  122  ;  xv.  90;  xvii. 
313 ;  xix.  42. 

—  on  blooming,  xi.  221. 

■         remarks  on,  xi.  139 ;  xi.  289 ;  xiii. 

119;  xviii.  288. 

stove,  treatment  of,  xv.  184. 

Amateur  Tulip  Growers,  a  few  words 

to,  X.  98. 
America,  South,  Botanical  Expedition 

in,  XV.  208. 
American  plants,   applying   guano   to, 

xviii.  181. 


arrangement  of,  xviii.  IG9. 


Amherstia  nobilis,  on,  xviii.  316. 

Ammonia,  on  supplying  to  plants,  xvii. 
167. 

"An  Analysis  of  British  Fenis,"   re- 
view, xviii.  238. 

Anagallis,  on  bedding,  xviii.  131. 

remarks  on,  xiii.  115. 

Ancient  Writera  on  Flowers,  on,  x.  269. 

Anemone  Japonica,  on  bedding,  xviii. 
131. 

propagation  of,  xvi.  66. 

• nemorosa,  remarks  on,  xv.  55. 

•  Pulsatilla,  remarks  on,  xv.  56. 

culture  of  the,  x.  35 ;  xiii.  303. 

• on  the  double,  viii.  122. 

on  planting  the,  xii.  281. 

• remarks  on,  viii.  57,  134;  ix.  260; 

xix.  285. 

Anemouies,  a  list  of,  x.  2C2 ;  xii.  273 
xiii.  192. 

and  Ranunculuses,  on  taking  up, 

xi.  46. 
'  and  Tulips,  remarks  on,  xii.  43. 

Annual  Seeds,  remarks  on.  viii.  109. 

Annuals,  a  list  of  fifty,  xvii.  187. 

a  list  of  the  best  half-hardy,  xv.  38. 

a  list  of  the  best  hardy,  xv.  36. 

—  culture  of,  in  the  open  border,  xv. 
84. 

on  blooming,  xiv.  87. 

remarks  on,  viii.  60. 

Antholyza  iBthiopica,  culture  of,  xiv. 

188. 
Antirrhinum,  on  the,  xvif.  203. 
Ants,  on  banishing,  xiii.  119. 

—  on  destroying,  xiii.  42  ;  xvi.  183, 
200 ;  xvii.  309. 

Aphclexis,  on  growing,  xv.  96. 
Aphis,  destruction  of,  x.  268 ;  xv.  91. 
Apparatus  for  heating  by  hot  water, 
xiv.  91. 

for  raising  seeds,  x.  284. 

Aquatic8|  remarks  on,  xiv.  185. 


Araucaria  imbricata,  on  the,  xv.  71. 
Aristolochia  ^gas,  remarks  on,  xi.  44. 
Armeria  mantima,  culture  o^  xv.  166. 
Arnott's  Stoves,  remarks  on,  viii.  37, 60, 

62,  108,  110,  111,  132,  183,  147,  204; 

xi.  280;  xii.  8. 
Arums,  remarks  on,  xii.  20. 
Asters,  China,  German,  and  Turkey, 

remarks  on,  xix.  37,  136. 
Astragalus  hypolottis,  cultnreof,  xv.  157. 
Astropiea,  ou  flowering  the,  x.  58. 
Atmosphere,  changes  of,  indicated  by 

plants,  XV.  13. 

on  producing  a  moist,  xiv.  107. 

Auricula,  culture  of  the,  ix.  102, 125. 
Dialogue  on  the  coltare  of,  ix.  77, 

148,  178. 
—  on  the,  viii.  145. 

seed,  remarks  on,  xii.  170. 


Auriculas,  a  list  of,  xiii.  284 ;  xW.  106, 

compost  for,  xviii.  1 1 5. 

new  seedling,  xix,  178. 

properties  of,  x.  119. 

remarks  on,  viii.  252;  ix.  190;  xL 

91 ;  xvii.  184. 
and    Carnations,    on    preserving, 

ix.  17. 
Australian  seeds,  remarks  on,  xiii.  67. 
Autumn   and  Autumnal    Flowers,  oo, 

xviii.  273. 
Autumnal  scenes,  xix.  309. 
Azalea  ludica,  a  list  of  new,  xiii.  47. 
remarks  on,  x.  285 :  xviii.  67. 
treatment  of,  xviii.  6,  230. 
Azaleas,  Indian,  on,  xvii.  320. 

propagation  of,  xviL  312. 
superb,  xvi.  255. 

culture  of,  viii.  234  ;  xiii.  277. 

on,  xi.  19,  134. 

and  Calceolarias,  on,  xiv.  139. 

and  Rhododendrons,  on,  xii.  65 ; 

xvi.  128. 
Balsam,  culture  of,  xix.  132. 
-^—  remarks  on,  viii.  78. 

remarks  on,  xiii.  307. 

Bark-pit,  on  a,  xvi.  68. 
Bedding-plants,  remarks  on,  xix.  90. 
Beds  for  flowers  on  lawns,  xvi.  183. 

for  Ranunculuses,  xvii.  63. 

"  Bee-keepei-s*  Manual,"    review,    xiv. 

304. 
Begonias,  a  descriptive  list  of,  xiv.  266. 

culture  of,  xiv.  241,  260. 

Belladonna  Lily,  on  the,  xvi.  306. 
Benevolent    Society,    the    Gardeners', 

xvni.  178. 
Benthamia  fragifera,  remarks  on,  xiv. 

60;  xvi.  66,  227:  xvii.  310. 
Bignonia  Jasminoides,  on  training,  xviii. 

249. 
venusta,  remarks  on,  xii,  71 ;  xviiL 

233. 
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BigDODia  vennsta,  treatment  of,  zvi.  31 9. 
Bignonias,  the,  xvii.  314. 
Bilbergia  sebrina,  remarks  ou,  ix.  23. 
Birds,  ou  preserving  seeds  from,  xiii.  27. 
Black  solpbur,  remarks  on,  Tiil  204. 
Bletia  Tankenrillia,  culture  of,  xiv.  105. 
Bone-dust,  remarks  on,  viii.  82 ;  ix.  140. 
Boronia  serrulata,  culture  of,  xv.  42. 
Botanic  Excursion,  notice  of  a,  xiv.  21. 

Gardens,  on  Kew,  Tiii.  161,  185. 

• Society  oi  Edinburgh,  xi.  243 

—  of   London,   exhibitions  of, 

▼iii.  Ill;  xi.  197,  220;  xii.  140; 
xiii.  142,  199,  218;  xiv.%26,  200; 
xvii.  138,  175;  xviii.  156. 

meeting  of,  xii.  1 73  ;  xv.  236. 
seedling  flowers  at,  xix.  175. 
Botanj  as  applied  to  Horticulture,  xit. 
223. 

of  Western  Australia,  on,  XYii,  247. 

on  the  study  of,  xv.  1 12. 

BouTardia  flava,  culture  of,  xiii.  265. 

—  tripbylla,    culture    of,    xv.    204 ; 
xvi.  197. 

■  —  remarks  on,  xiii.  71. 
Boavardias,  culture  of,  xiii.  77. 

—  remarks  on,  xv.  68 ;  xviii.  130. 
Box-edging,  on  the  effect  of,  viii.  243. 
Bracbycome   iberidifolia,  on    the,  ix. 

217  ;  xiii.  140;  xviii.  93. 
Brazil,  the  scenery  of,  xiv.  264. 

■  the  vegetation  of,  xvii.  57. 

Brief  notes  and  correspondence,  xvi.  72, 

96,  119. 
British  Association,  meeting  of  the,  xv. 

236. 

—  Flowers,  xvii.  301. 
Brompton  Stocks,  culture  of,  xiii.  128. 
-^— remarks  on,  viii.  132;   xiv, 

119. 
Broom,  remarks  on  the,  xiii.  98. 
Brown  Grub,  remarks  on,  ix.  212. 
Brngmansia  parviflora,  on,  xiii.  238. 

sanguinea,  culture  of,  xvi.  64. 

— -^  suaveolens,  culture  of,  viii.  5. 
— on  blooming,  xi.  271;   xv. 

211. 
Brunsvigia  Japonica,  remarks  on. 


Xll. 


298 :  xviii.  19. 


Bug,  on  destroying  the  American,  xii. 
278. 

—  on  the  mealy,  xii.  179;  xvii  71, 
191. 

Bulbs,  hardy  culture  of,  xvii.  246. 
Gactus,  on  ue  yellow,  and  scarlet  passi- 

flora,  xi.  79,  118. 
— —  remarks  on  graiUng,  xiv.  187. 

—  tribe,  on  propagating,  xii.  105. 

—  and  other  succulents,  culture  of, 
xvii.  314. 

Cactuses,  culture  'of,  viii.  147 ;  xiv.  54 ; 
xvi.  207. 


Cactuses,  on  raising  seedlings,  xvii.  24. 
remarks  on,  viii.  Ill,  252;  ix.  30, 

44,  60,  62,  211;   x.    187,  286;    xii. 

272,  296,  297  ;  xv.  24. 

on  sowing  seed  of,  xiii.  261. 


Calampelis  scabra,  propagation  of,  xv. 

43. 

remarks  on,  xi.  45. 

Calceolarias,  culture  of,  ix.  73  :  xi.  212 ; 

xii.  73;    xiii.    118,    132;    xiv.   158; 

xix.  45. 

form  of,  xix.  230. 

herbaceous,  culture  of,  viii.  237. 

on  cuttings  of,  x.  267 

on  growing  seedling,  xii.  12. 

on  layering,  xviii.  262. 

remarks  on,  ix.  141,  236;  x,  114, 


1C2;  xii.  227,  271,  275;  xiii.  115, 
316;  xiv.  1, 183;  xv.  24;  xviii.  112, 
134. 

shrubby,  propagation  of,  xix.  248. 

to  strike,  xviii.  67. 

and  azaleas,  remarks  on,  xiv.  139 

California,  vegetation  of,  xvi.  234,  249, 
275. 

Calia  uEthiopica,  remarks  on,  xiii.  115 
XV.  216. 

Richardia,  culture  o^  in  the  open 

air,  xiv.  62. 

Calluna  vulgaris,  culture  of,  xv.  161. 

Calystegia  pubescens,  on  training,  xviii. 
249. 

Camellia,  on  forcing  the,  xv.  240. 

on  ihe,  xi.  93;  xvii.  61. 

Marchioness  of  Exeter,  on  in- 
arching, xiii.  32. 

—  remarks  on,  x.  69,  9U 

reticulata,  on,  xix.  39. 

—  a  descriptive  list  of,  xi.  65,  78 ; 
xiv.  20,  43,  69,  90. 

Camellias,  culture  o^  xi.  49;  xii.  1,  25; 

XV.  129;  xviii.  209, 

on  blooming,  xi.  209. 

on  grafting,  xvii.  84 ;  xviii.  306 

on  growing  in  house  windows,  ix. 

231. 
— = —  on  increasing,  xviii.  299. 

—  remarks  on,  viii.  134 ;  ix.  189;  x. 
105 ;  xi.  53,  78  ;  xii.  65,  91 ;  xv.  96 ; 
xvii.  81 ;  xix.  60,  65. 

—  —  on  the  best,  xii.  117. 

— —  standard,  remarks  on,  xviii.  316. 
Campanula  glomerata,  culture  of,  xv. 
161. 

grandis,  remarks  on,  xi.  11 5. 

Tatifolia,  culture  of,xv.  161. 

—  pyramidalis,  culture  of,  xv.  65. 

—  -^—  remarks  on,  xiv.  91,  215; 
xviii.  92 ;  xix.  62. 

—  rotundifolia,  remarks  on.  xt.  161« 
Camphor,  on  the  eSkcts  of,  xiii.  S. 
CaDQle-tree  of  Panama,  xix.  312. 
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Canna  iridinoro,  remarks  on,  xiii.  215. 
Cautua  dependens,  remarks  on,  xix.  281. 
CautuaSi  notice  of,  xix.  171. 
Canvas,  remarks  on,  viii.  2r)2. 
Cape  bulbs,  culture  of,  xviii.  310. 
Capsicum  fumigating,  on,  xix.  129. 
Carnation,  criterion  of  a,  x.  234;    xi. 

285. 

culture  of  the,  x.  63. 

on  foulness  of  colour  in  the,  xi 

286. 

on  laying,  x.  2. 

on  the,  viii.  89,  113. 

best,  X.  264. 

properties  of  the,  x,  30,  69. 

remarks  on  culture  of,  x.  75. 

show,  remarks  on  a,  xiii.  22. 

Carnations,  a  list  of,  ix.   142 ;    xi.  29, 

56;  xvi.  243;  xviii.  214,  256. 

classes  of,  described,  xvii.  315. 

compost  for,  xviii.  310. 

on  !>looming,  in  winter,  xii.  69. 

on  diagrams  of,  xix.  7(\  180. 

on  drooping,  xiv.  297. 

on  exhibiting,  xvii.  C'J;  xviii.  139. 

on  growing  in  pots,  xii.  33. 

on  impregnating,  xvii.  l(i. 

on  large  bhmms,  xvii.  220. 

on  presHTving  from  rabbits,  xiii.  68. 

on  preserving,  ix.  17 ;  x.  2,  102. 

on  propagating,   viii.   175;    xviii. 


127. 


—  on  raising  from  seed,  xvii.  182. 

—  on  the  running  of,  xv.  140;  xix. 
131. 

—  remarks  on,  ix.  138,211,  215,230; 
X.  49,90;  xi.  8;  xii.  117,223;  xiii. 
186,  212;  xviii.  256. 

and  picotees,  a  list  of,  x.  276  ;  xiii. 


118;  xiv.  23,  236 ;  xvii.  257  ;  xix.  288. 

on,  xix.  132. 

on  a  show  of,  xii.  225, 

on  cards,  xvii.  196. 

on  planting,  viii.  120. 

on  raising,  xiv.  207. 

properties  of,  xiii.  283. 

trial  exhibition,  xviii.  236. 

winter   treatment   of,    xviii. 
270. 


and  pinks,  on  laying  and  piping, 

xii.  279. 
Cardamine  pratensis*  remarks  on,  xv. 

155. 
Cases  for  growing  plants  in,  on,  xi.  214. 

^  Ward's,  remarks  on,  xi.  267. 

Ccanothoses,  notice  of,  xix.  180. 
Cedar  of  Lebanon,  remarks  on,  xii.  297. 
Cedrus  deodora,  on  raising  from  seed, 

XV.  67. 

remarks  on,  xiv.  23,  68. 

Cereus  graudiHonis,  remarks  on,  xix. 

179. 


Chxnostoma    iH)l)'antha,    remarks  te, 

xiv.  119. 
Charcoal,  as  a  manure,  xvL  116. 

experiments  with,  xi.  77. 

on  cultivating  plants  in,  xii.  lii. 

on  making,  xiii.  22. 

on  striking  cuttings  in,  x.  70,253; 

xii.  226. 

remarks  on,  xL  281 ;  zii  69,  274; 


xiii.  46,  69;  xiv.  189. 
—  ver$u$  bone-doflt,  od,  xii.  2^. 
peat,  on  xix.  134. 


Cheirauthus  cheriri,  culture  of^  xt.  56. 

Majrshallii,  on,  xviii.  139,  148. 

Chelone  barbata,  remarks  on,  xiii.  96. 
China,  advice  from,  xii.  69. 

Mr.  Fortune's  visit  to,  xvi.  12. 

on  new  plants  from,  xir.  213 ;  xr. 

Chinese  and  Indian  szaleas,  ptopagatioa 

of,  xvii.  312. 

gardening,  xvi.  308. 

gardens,  remarks  on,  xv.  82. 

primrose,  remarks  on,  xix.    112, 

258. 
Chiswick  Fete,  jottings  on,  xviii.  173. 
Chiora  perfoliata,  culture  of,  xv.  164. 
Chorizema  varium,  remarks  on,  x.  234. 
Chorozemas,  com|>ost  for,  xviii.  224. 
culture  of,  xiv.  169;  xv.  39;  xvii. 

225. 

on  the.  xvi.  314. 

— ^  remarks  on,  x.  168 ;  xvii.  55. 
Christmas  rose,  remarks  on,  xiv.  71. 
Chrysanthemum,   culture  of,^xi.   127; 

xiv.  290;  xvi.  25;  xix.  313. 

ludicum,  on  the,  xix.  82,  112. 

on  dwarf  plants  of,  xiii.  1 78 ;  xviii. 

65. 

on  the  Frencli  daisy,  xix.  79. 

Society,    Stoke    Mewington,    xix. 

170. 
Chrysanthemums,  a  list  of,  xi.  271 ;  xv. 

305 ;  xviii.  66. 

on,  xvi.  280. 

on  laying,  xviii.  110. 

remarks  on,  ix.  292  ;  x.  166,  234  ; 

xii.   295,  296,   297;    xiii.   307;    xiv. 

308. 
Ciceudia  filiformis,  culture  of,  xv.  164. 
Cineraria    microphylla,    remarks     on, 

xviii.  235. 
Cinerarias,  a  list  of,  xv.  179. 

best  varieties,  xvi.  92,  101. 

culture  of,  ix.  86 ;   xii.  22 ;   xiv. 

57,  97. 
— :—  on,  xvi.  68, 
remarks  on,  x.  115;  xi.  283;  xiv. 

95,  181;  xvii.  174;  xviii.  315;  xix. 

66,  132,  307. 
Citron,  culture  of  the,  xv.  80. 
orange,  caltare  of,  xviii.  236. 
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Clapton  Nurseiy,  remarks  on,  yiii.  252. 
Clematis  aziirea  granditlora,  on,  xrii. 

166. 

Sieboldii,  culture  of,  viii.  140. 

remarks  on,  viii.  H)9. 

to  bloom,  xvii.  1 1 7. 

var.  bicolor,  culture  of,  xv. 

44. 
Clerodendron«  remarks  on,  xiii.  22. 
Clianthus  puniceus,  culture  of,  xiii.  ISO, 

279. 
'•>  on   growing  as  a  standard, 

XV.  177. 
—remarks  on,  viii,  127  j    ix. 

166;  xiii.  115. 
Climbing  plants,  a  simple  trellis  for, 

xiv.  56. 
Clove  and  carnation,  on  the,  xvii.  197. 
Cobcea  scandeus,  culture  of,  xi.  5. 

remarks  on,  xv.  88. 

Cochlearia  officinalis,  reiiuirks  on,  xv. 

155. 
Cockroaches,  to  destroy,  xi.  223,  295. 
Cockscomb,  culture  of,  xiv.  135. 

, on  the,  X.  182. 

Cockscombs,  remarks  on,  xi.  162*,  xii. 

01. 
Combretums,  remarks  on,  xvii.  104. 
Compost    for    pot-plants,    remarks  on, 

xiv.  79. 
Conservatory,  Kew  G;irdens,  acconut  of, 

XV.  309. 

remarks  on,  x.  162. 

the  Chatsworth,  xiv.  44. 

— -  and  greeuhonse,  nmarks  on,  ix. 

44. 
Convolvulus  sepium,  culture  of,  xv.  IG4. 
Coronilla  glauca,  ou  the,  xix.  135. 
CorrsDa  speciosa,  culture  of,  xriii.  2  0. 
Corra^as,  on  obtaining  hybrid,  xiii.  54. 
Cotuneaster  microphjlla,  remarks  on,  xi. 

284;  xiii.  310. 
Cow-dung,  remarks  on,  xii.  116. 
Cowslip  and  primrosi*,  observations  on, 

XV.  230. 
Crassula    coccinea  and   versicolor,  on, 

xix.  169. 
Creepers,  on  striking,  xviii.  235. 
Crocus,  a  bed  for,  xviii.  112. 
remarks  on,  xiv.  22;  xv.  96  ;  xix. 

106. 
Crocuses,  early,  xvii.  302. 
-^—  to  force,  xvi.  273. 
Crowea  saligna,  ren'arks  on,  ix.  93. 
Crown  Imperial,  propagation  of,  xviii. 

126. 
Cuphea  cordata,  culture  of,  xiv.  49. 
Cnphffias,  on  beddinpr,  xviii.  131,  252. 
Currant,  on  the  double  red,  xiii.  284. 
Curtis**  **  Beauties  of  the  Kosc,*'  review, 

xviii.  192. 
Cuttings,  on  striking^  xiL  149. 


Cuttings,  on  striking  in  burnt  clay,  xii. 

43. 

in  chaiToal,  x.  253 ;  xiii  226. 

remarks  on,  xi.  9.^. 

to  strike  in  clay,  xix.  275. 

Cycas  revolnta,  remarks  on,  xix.  1294 
Cyclamen  Europcum,  on,  xviii.  316. 
Persicum,  culture  of,  ix.  151  j  x. 

63,  87 ;  xiii,  241 ;  x?i.  305. 

Persicum,  remarks  on,  ix.  94. 

Cyclamens,  culture  of*  xi.  235. 

•  remarks  on,  xviii.  235. 

Cypripedium  calceolus,  cnltare  of,  xv* 

12. 

remarks  on,  xv.  168. 

insi^nis,  culture  of,  xvii,  254. 

Cypripedium?,  cnltare  of,  xvi.  298. 
Cytisus  Canariensis,' remai'ks  on,  xvii. 

186. 
Dahlia  bloom,  remarks  on,  viii.  253. 

economy,  on,  x.  111. 

observations  on,  ix.  219,  247. 

obtaining  early  blooms  of,  ix.  8. 

on  number  of  prizes  for,  ix.  13. 

on  raising  seedlings,  ix,  171. 

ornamental  arrangement  of,  ix.  83. 

roots,  remarks  on  keeping,  viii. 

Ill;  X.  286. 

on  the,  ix.  49. 

progress  of  the,  xvi.  54. 

Shows,  remarks  on,  xi.  247 ;  xviii. 

16. 
Dahlias,  a  list  of  the  best  Fancy,  xvi. 

105 ;  xviii.  35. 

laced  or  shaded,  xv.  104. 

self,  xvi.  103. 

culture  of,  xvi.  31. 

notes  on  new,  xvi.  6. 

of  1851,  xix.  311. 

on  blooming  for  Show,  xii.  157. 

on  the  Rival,  viii.  120,  174,  192. 

remarks  on,  viii.  37,  38,  132^  133; 

ix.  138,  166,  215,  236;  xii.  19,  275; 

xiii.  42 ;  xvii.  9. 
^ent  out  in  the  spring  of  185n, 

xviii.  41,  321,  324. 

•  treatment  of,  viii.  123. 

Daisy,  on  the  doable,  xvi.   150,  2C0{ 

xvii.  260;  xix.  1. 
Daphne  cneorum,  remarks  on,  xiv.  287* 

laureola,  remarks  on,  xv.  167. 

odora,  renrjarks  on,  ix.  69. 

Darwiii*8  '*  Journal  of  a  Voyage  round 

the  World,"  extracts  from,  xiv.  238, 

2G4. 
Datura  arborea,  remarks  on»  ix.  262. 
Diagrams  of  flowers,  remarks  on,  xix. 

76,  180. 
DianthiB  caryophyllos,  oo,  ix.  265. 

deltoideff,  remarks  on,  xv.  152. 

refulgens^  oti  beddintf,  jtviii.  132. 

pnlmarias,  ealtore  of,  xiL  161. 


INDEX, 


liielytra  spectabilis,  on  the,  xix.  88. 
Digitalis  pnrparea,  remarks  on,  xv.  1G5.   > 
Dipladenia  crassinoda,  culture  of,  xiii. 

145.  ' 

—  tenuifolia,  on,  xvi.  181.  \ 

Dipteracanthus  spectabilis,  remarks  oii| 

xix.  25.  I 

Double  flowers,  origin  of,  xii.  105. 
Drainage,  remarks  on,  xvi.  48.  | 

for  pots,  remarks  on,  xiii.  214. 

Drawings,  botanical,  remarks  on,  xv.  48.   i 
Drosera  rotundifolia,  culture  of,  xv.  57. 
Droseras  and  Pingaiculas,  culture  of, 

xvii.  311.  * 
Duncan's  "  History  of  Guernsey,"  ex- 
tract, X.  95. 
Dutch  bnlbs,  remarks  on,  ix.  212. 
Ealing  Park,  remarks  on  the  Gardens 

at,  xiii.  143,  186. 
Earwigs,  on  entrapping,  ix.  232. 
Eccremocarpus  scabra,  remarks  on,  xvi. 

227;  xvii.  310;  xviii.  101. 
Echeveria  gibbiflora,  remarks  on,  ix. 

IIG. 
Echinocacti  and  Mamillaria,   remarks 

on,  xiv.  214. 
Echium  petrseum,  culture  of,  xiii.  1. 
— —  vulgare,  culture  of,  xv.  164. 
Edging  for  a  walk,  remarks  on.  xii.  7^\ 
"  Edinburgh  new  Philosophical  Jour- 
nal," extract  from,  xii.  178. 
Hlichrysum  proliferum,  remarks  on,  xii. 

41. 
Ely,  Mr.  Benjamin,  biographical  notice 

of,  xi.  250. 
Epacris  grandiflora,  culture  of,  xviii.  1 99. 

■     miniata,  culture  of,  xii.  145. 
— ^  culture  of,  xvii.  281. 
Epacrises,  remarks  on,  x.  22. 
Kpigea  repens,  remarks  on,  ix.  138. 
Epilobum  hireutum,  remarks  on,xv.  1 59. 
Epiphyllum  truncatum,  propagation  of, 
XY.  87. 

— remarks  on,  xix.  66. 

Eranthemum  pulchellom,  remarks  on, 

xiii.  60 ;  xiv.  263. 
Erica  cerinthoides,  culture  of,  xvi.  306. 
•—  mutabilis,  remarks  on,  xiii.  237. 
Ericas,  culture  of,  xiv.  196. 

— of  Cape,  XV.  18;   xv.  160; 

xviii.  129. 

of  hardy,  xv.  162. 
propagation  of,  xiii.  13 ;  xiv.  196. 
remarks  on,  xi.  114  ;  xii.  42. 
a  house  for,  xiii.  133. 
Erichardiam  grandiflorum,  remarks  on, 

xi.  266. 
Erophila  vulgaris,  culture  of,  xv.  56. 
Erythrina  crista-galli,  on,  x.  23;  xix. 
179. 

laurifolia,  remarks  on,  xiii.  140. 

~  propagation  of,  xviii.  177. 


1   Erythrolena  oonspicna,  remariu  on,  xi. 

267. 
;    I'lopatorium  cannabarinum,  remarks  on, 
'       XV.  iro. 

'    Euphorbia  jacquiniflora,  culture  of,  xi. 
111. 

, remarks  on,  xix.  44. 

splendens,  on  the,  viii.  103. 

I  Euphrasia  officinalis,  culture  of,  xt.  166. 
,  Evergreen  shrubs,  remarks  on,  xii.  140; 
I        xiv.  149. 

'  Evergreens  for  covering  a  wall,  on,  xvi. 
;       84. 

pro])agation  of,  xviii.  1 89. 

belect  dwarf  hardy,  xvii.  312. 

—^transplanting    large,    xvii.    128; 

xviii.  281  ;  xix.  277. 
"  Every  Lady  her  own  Flower  Garden," 

extract  fVom,  viii.  60. 
Evolvulus  purpurea-coerulea,  culture  of, 

xiv.  25. 
Exhibitions,  Floral,  viii.  156,225;  ix. 
le.*),  239;  X.  164;  xi.  142,  223,  245, 
245  ;  xiii.  154, 199,  243,  261,  266,  290; 
xiv.  G,  26,  .'iO,  1 70, 200,  229,  244  ;  xv . 
120,  131,  185,234,  253,277,  298,299; 
xvi.  113,  114,  129,  133,  135,  164,173, 
176,  179,180,208,  210,212,256,258; 
xvii.  114,  138,  171, 173, 17.%  177, 179, 
192,  200,  205, 209,  228,  229, 256,  258 ; 
xviii.  89,  135, 151, 156,  159, 172,  205, 
231,  250,  258,  261 ;  xix.  C8,  107,  116, 
138,  142, 154,  16.5,  167,  169,  204,206, 
213,  234,  251,  252,  2,53,  255,  279. 
Horticultural,  their  influence,  xvii. 


31. 


on  Floricullural,  x.  37, 108 ;  xi.  91. 

of  Pelargoniums,  xvii.  173,  200. 

of  Tulips,  xvii.  177,  205;  xviii. 

164,  202 ;  xix.  138,  172,  185,  264. 
ExoticF,  on  sowing  seeds  of,  xiii.  225. 

remarks  on  preserving,  xiii.  116. 

Fairy-rings,  remarks  on,  xvi.  188,  271. 
Ferns,  British,  remarks  on,  xiv.  187. 
culture  of, .xiii.  293;   xvi.   247; 

xvii.  232,  247. 

remarks  on  hardy,  xi.  189. 

Fish,  gold  and  silver,  remarks  on,  xvii. 

112. 
Five  minutes'  advice  to  a  Young  Florist, 

ix.  5. 
Flax-water,  remarks  on,  xvi.  157. 
Fleming's  salting  machine,  xix.  258. 
Floral  rarity,  xti.  72. 
Flori cultural  Gleanings,  ix.  225,  242 ; 

X.  2,  49,  153,  218 ;  xi.  9,  80  ;  xii.  30, 

74,  146,  261. 
Floriculture,  on  the  pleasures  of,  xii.  182. 

—  on  the  prospects  of,  xix.  31. 

—  and    Horticulture,     remarks    on, 
xiii.  3. 

Florist  Reformer,  xiv.  106. 


INBISX. 


Ploristi,  a  few  hints  to,  xi.  156. 
-  Nature's  limits  to,  xt.  301. 

of  St.  Petersburg,  on  the,  xix.  136. 

"  Society  of  Cambridge,  meeting  of, 

xi.  246. 

Flowers,  notes  on,  xvi.  G,  30,  53, 


76,  103 ;  xvii.  29. 

—  Flowers,  on,  xiii.  30  ;  xvi.  186,  292. 
on  exhibiting,  ix.  250  ;  x.  31. 
on  judging,  x.  205. 
remarks  on,  xvii.  9. 
in  classes,  on,  x.  16;  xviii. 
313. 
Flower,  a  good  yellow,  for  bedding,  xix. 
132. 

Beds,  formation  of,  ix.  95. 

—  gardening,  cheap,  xvii.  236. 

—  for  Ladies,  xvii.  1 37. 

■'        Garden,  design  for,  xviii.  2S. 

on  arranging,  xvi.  150. 

on   providing  tender   plants 

for,  xiii.  10. 
— remarks,  or  a  plan  of,  xiii. 


295. 

gay  in  spring,  xvii.  306. 
Gardens,  on  planting,  xvii.  86. 
remarks  on,  xvii.  7. 
spring  ornaments,  xvii.  311. 
watering,  xix.  230. 
winter  decorations  of,  xix.  1 7. 
pots,  on  the  sizes  of,  xiv.  139. 
seeds,  annual,  remarks  on,  xi.  1 68. 
on  selecting,  x.  10. 
— —  stands,  remarks  on,  xiii.  237. 
Flowering  Plants,  culture  of,  xiv.  73. 

—  —  on  bulbous  rooted,  viii.  32  ; 
XV.  83. 

Flowers,  a  chapter  of,  xviii.  212. 
• a  list  of  choice  double,  xv.  180. 

—  a  succession  of,  xvii.  178,  310. 
artificial,  on,  xix.  208. 

blanching  in  the  flower  garden, 

xi.  37. 

—  for  winter  culture,  xvi.  2C8. 
for  winter  decoration,  culture  of. 


xvi.  298. 

—  in  Covent  Garden  market,  xviii. 


313. 

—  in  masses,  on  planting,  xiii.  74 ; 
xiv.  4. 

—  of  our  Island,  xvii.  56,  82. 

—  on  arranging  stands  of,  xviii.  39. 
on  contrasting  colours  of,  xvii.  7, 


58. 

—  on  crowns  of,  xv.  89. 

—  on  drying  specimens  of,  viii.  102  ; 
xiii.  190;  xiv.  289:  xv.  64;  xvii. 
129  ;  xix.  202,  204. 

—  on  exhibiting,  x.  91. 

—  on  grouping  and  planting,  viii. 
172;  XV.  261. 

— -  on  hybridizing,  xvi.  188. 


I    Flowers,  on  obtaining  doable,  zi.  156. 

;    on  planting  in  beds,  xv.  1 74. 

'    — —  on  preserving,  xv.  44. 

.    on  seedling,  xix.  276. 

!    on  the  colours  of,  xv.  63. 

—  on  the  love  of,  xv.  249,  208,  288 ; 
xix.  208. 

—  on  the  names  of,  xl.  38. 

—  on  the  origin  of  double,  xiL  165. 

—  on  wintering  half-hardy,  xv.  255. 

—  ornamental,  xvi.  88. 

—  popular,  properties  of,  xvi.  8. 

—  remarks  on,   xii.  226,  283 ;    xiv. 


128. 


on  culture  of,  xiii.  103. 

on  double,  xi.  114;  xv.|42. 

on  impregnating,  xl.  134, 189. 

on  preserving,  viii.  37. 

on  spring,  xviii.  91. 

on  spring  blooming;  xii.  250. 

on  white,  xii.  21. 

on  wild,  xi.  7. 

schemes  of,  xviii.  90. 

songs  of  the,  xvii.  71,  96, 120,  143, 

192,  215. 

the  arrangement  of,  xvii.  36,  65, 

the  form  of,  xvii.  102. 

to  preserve  in  bloom,  xix.  56. 

to  take  impressions  of,  xvi.  106. 

wax,  noticed,  xix.  175, 

—  and  fruits  on  the  more  general  cul- 
ture of,  xvi.  271. 

Flues  of  hothouses,  on  washing,  x.  268. 
Forcing-house,  on  heating,  xix.  135. 
Forget-rae-uot,  song  of  the,  xvii.  215. 
Fountain,  remarks  on  a,  xvi.  234. 
Foxglove  Tree,  remarks  on  the,  xv.  71. 
Franciscea  eximia,  culture  of,  xix.  127. 

latifolia,  on,  ix.  265. 

FrittiUaria  Persica,  remarks  on,  xii.  19. 
Frost,  an  account  of,  viii.  77. 

tender  plants  affected  bj,  xviii.  305. 

Fuchsia  afllinis,  remarks  on,  xii.  117. 
— —  cordifolin,  remarks  on,  xviii.  37. 

corymbiflora,  remarks  on,  ix.  46, 

191 ;  xi.  110. 

corymbosa,  remarks  on,  viii.  255. 

fulgens,cultureof, ix.  1<16  ;  X.2U1. 

—  remarks  on,    ix.   114,   167, 

264;  X.  162. 

hybrid,  remarks  on,  ix.  213. 

serratifolia,  remarks  on,  xvii,  33 ; 

xix.  96. 
to  bloom  in  the  open  air 

xvi.  112. 

spectabilis,  on,  xviii.  288,  311. 

on  raising  and  flowering  the  same 


season,  xii.  230. 

on  wintering,  xvii.  316. 


Fuchsias,  a  list  of,  xiv.  138. 

blooms,  not  expanding,  xv.  188, 

212. 
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Fuch«ia8,  ctiltare  of,  x.  61;  xii.  27-3; 
xvii.  135. 

for  borders,  xiii.  70. 

' in  the  open  liortler,  xviii.  21. 

on,  ix.  1,  241 ;  xvi.  313. 

— —  on  bedding,  xviii.  132. 

on  grafting,  x.  22,  224;  xii.  278; 

xiii.  93. 

—  on  potting  and  soil  for,  xiv,  87. 

—  on  raiding  hybrid,  ix.  27. 

remarks  on,  xi.  9(J,  119,  267  ;  xii. 

146,   227,  275;    xiv.  92,   138;    xrii. 

228. 
Fumigating,  remarks  on,  xiii.  308 ;  xvi. 

319. 
Galeopsis  Tersicolor,  remarks  on,  xiv. 

166. 
Garden,  an  invalid's,  xviii.  255. 
Iaw8,  remarks  on,  xii.  70. 

—  on  the  delights  of  a,  ix.  19 1. 
ornamental,  xvii.  222. 

the  Calcutta  Kotanic,  xvii.  13. 

structures,  n*marks  on,  xiv.  141. 

Gardeners*  Association  for  Mutual  In- 
struction, meeting  of  tlie,  xiv.  118. 

Association,  meeting  of  the  Wtst 

London,  x.  138. 

rules  for,  xv.  2')1. 

• Si>ciety  of  Regent's  Park,  meeting 

of,  xiii.  308;  xv.  134. 

Gardenia  Stanley  ana,  culture  of,  xiii. 
289. 

Whitfieldii,  on,  xvi.  231. 

Gardenias,  remarks  on,  xviii.  18. 

Gardening,  Chinese,  on,  xv.  2(K). 

in  Sweden,  on,  xiv.  287. 

landscape,  on,  xvii.  279. 

instructions,  xvi.  17. 

—  the  history  of,  xiii.  33,  5G. 

the  pleasure*  of,  xv.  32. 

Gardens  of  Mexieo,   remarks  on   the, 
•    xiii.  149. 

reminescences  of,  xviii.  54 ;   xix. 

33. 
Gas,  on  heating  by,  x.  232. 

remarks  on,  x.  213,  2C3. 

Gas-tar,  for    walk«,   remarks  on,   xiv. 

185.  * 

Gazania  pavonia,  remarks  on,  xviii.  1 15, 

138. 
Gentiana  acaulis.  remarks  on,  x.  287 ; 

xii.  172  ;  xiii.  215. 

amerella,  rem'.:rks  on,  xv,  lG3. 

campestris,  remarks  on,  xv.  IG.I. 

.  filiformis,  remarks  on,  xv.  1'.3. 

pneumonanthe,  xv.  103. 

Gentianella,  remarks  ou,  xi.  134.  | 

Geranium  phxum,  culture  of,  xv.  156. 

pratense,  culture  of,  xv.  157. 

sanguineom,  xv.  156. 

Ocraniums,  Me  Pelargoniums; 
Gesneraceous  plants,  treatment  of,  xv,  7. 


Gesneria  zcbriun,  remarks  on,  til,  45 

xiii.  42,  43. 
Gesnerias,  remarks  on,  xix.  66. 
Gladiolus  cardinalis,   culture  of,   xvii. 

109. 

—  remarks  on,  x.  11 9 ;  xvi,  I8i- 

floribundus,  varietiet  of,  xvii.  317. 

Natalensis,  remarks  oo,  x,  90, 2S5. 

a  list  of,  xix.  257. 

culture  of,  x.  103;   xv.  78,  171 ; 

xvii.  18. 

on  hybridizing,  xix.  18, 

remarks  on  th**,  xviii.  41,  296. 


Glass,  a  substitute  for,  xiii.  70. 

and  glazing,  on,  xiii.  282, 

ca«ies,  on  growing  plants  in,  xii 

V3\  153,  215. 

coloured,  remarks  op,  xv.  852. 

labels,  remarks  on,  xlit.  191 ;  xiv. 


215. 

on  repairing,  xvi.  88. 

remarks  on  coloured,  xviii.  65. 

violet-coloured,  x.  92. 

(ilechoina  hcderacea,   remarks  on,  xv. 

Globe  Amaranthus,  on  the,  xix.  113. 
Gloriosa  superba,  remarks  ou,  xi.  94. 
Gloxinia  fimbriata,  remarks  on,  xviL 

241. 

Fyfiana,  remarks  on,  xviii.  196. 

rubra    and    Tropteolum     Mortsi- 

anum,  on,  ix.  97. 
Gloxinias,  culture  of,  xi.  49,  87. 

propagation  of,  xv.  301  ;  xviii.  127. 

remarks  on,  xii.  116,  1 17  ;  xix.  86. 

Glycine    ilarrisoiiia,  remarks  on,   xiii. 

237. 
sinensis,  remarks  on,  xiiL  71  ;  xix. 

172. 
Gnaphaliam  diocum,  remarks  on,  xv. 

160. 
Goodia  lati folia,  remarks  on,  x.  91. 
Goldfussia  glomerata,  remarks,  xiii.  43. 
Grafting,  on,  viii.  27  ;  xv.  89. 
Grass  for  a  lawn,  remarks  on,  ix.  92. 

lawn,  destroyed,  xviii.  82. 

seeds,  remarks  on,  xiv.  22. 

Green  Fly,  on  destroying,  x.  179;  xiv. 

181;  xviii.  238,322. 
remarks   on,    viii.    107 ;    x. 

234  ;  xii.  1 70. 
Greenhouse,  an  economical,  xviii.  319. 

■  on  a  model  of,  xix.  111. 

on   heating  a,  x.  225  ;    xi.  275; 

xvii.  12. 
remarks  on,  viii.  22,   182 ;  ix,  44, 

4.%  115;  xii.  59,  199,246;  xiv.  140. 

Creepers,  a  list  of,  viii.  125. 

remarks  on,  xiii.  109* 

Plants,  a  select  list  of,  xiv.  261. 

—  on  placing  in  the  open  air, 

xiv.  183. 
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Greenhouse,  an  economical,  rcmarlis  on, 

xi.  20. 
treatment  of,  in  October  and 

NoTember,  xTii.  293. 
OreenhoDses,    an    improved    mocie    of 

heating,  viii.  29. 

on  famigating,  viii.  49  ;  xi.  94, 1 16. 

— '■ —  on  heating,  xix.  280. 

—  -^—  by  hot  water,  xii.  265 ;  xiii. 
86. 

Ground,  on  digging  between    shrubs, 

xii  46. 

on  laying  out  a  plot  of,  viii.  83. 

on  trenching,  xii.  85. 

Groundsel,  American,  remarks  ou,  xii. 

21. 
Grub,  remarks  on  the,  xi.  114. 
Guano,  effects  of,  on  Fuchsiuf,  xr.  192. 

experiments  with,  xii.  44. 

on  applying  to  ChrysaiithomumF, 

xvi.  68. 

—  remarks  on,  .xii.  44,  68  ;  xiii.  43, 
68,  190;  xiv.  63,  70,  84,  108;  xvi. 
109  ;  xviii.  181. 

Guard  for  slugs,  remarks  on,  xv.  44. 
Guernsey  Lily,  remarks  on,  xiv.  108. 
(ffUnnera  s<*^bra,  remarks  on,  xiii.  273. 
Hawthorn,  on  the,  xv.  102,  I3f>. 
Ileaf,  econodiicai   mode  of  producing, 

xvii.  250. 
Ileatlis,  a  list  of  hardy,  xi.  280. 
•— -  Cape,  culture  of,  xvii.  35. 

propagutiou  of,  xix.  80,  88. 

•  remarks  on,  xvi.   124;  xix. 

20. 
— —  ■         to  keep  bushy,  xvi.  40. 
.—  hr.rd^,  remarks  on,  xiv.  '2iHi. 

—  ou  growing,  xi.  2G1. 

ou  propagating,  xi.  05,  220. 

— —  ou  training,  xiii.  263. 

Heating,  Polmaise  system  of,  xiv.  143; 
XV.  2  &  ;  xvi.  3j. 

^—  remarks  on,  xi.  91 ;  xv.  257,  272  ; 
xix.  65. 

Heliotrope,  on  the,  x.  23. 

Ueliotropiuins,  on  bedding,  xviii.  131. 

on  spotted  leaves,  xix.  261. 

■^—  on  watering,  xii.  274. 

Heliantbemum  vulgare,  on,  xv.  155. 

Helichrysum,  remarks  on,  viii.  iMl. 

Uepatica  autumnalis  grandi flora,  re- 
marks on,  xii.  227. 

—  remarks  ou,  xiii.  197. 
Herbaceous  platit>-,  a  list  of  spring  flower- 
ing, xiii.  92. 

remarks  on,  xii.  21. 

Herbert,  the  Hon.  and  Kev.  William, 

decease  of,  xv.  258. 
Highbury  and  North  London  Horticul- 

taral  Society,  on,  xix.  89. 
Hindsia  violacea,  culture  of,  xii.  205. 
— alba,  culture  of,  xiv.  25. 


Hollies,  on  planting,  xvi.  Gl. 

Huily  Tree,  address  to  a,  ix.  88. 

lL>llyhoek,  culture  of,  xix.  16. 

remarks  on  the,  xiv.  293 ;  xvi.  282 1 

xvii.  15,  62,  275;  xviii.  250;  xix. 
288,  313. 

Hollyhocks,  a  list  of  the  best,  xvii,  279. 

to  propagate,  xvii.  64. 

Hooker's  Journal  of  Botany,  xviL  168. 

**  Horticultural  Essays,"  review,  xi.  1  i4, 
174. 

Gkirdens,  remarki  on,  viiL  34. 

'  of  London,  meetings  of,  x.  93, 

136 ;  xl  28,  46,  66,  92,  115,  136,  163, 
190,  219,  223,  268;  xiL  22,  91,  118, 
141,  175,  223 ;  xiii  94,  141,  213,  286 ; 
xiv.  47,  93,  116,  141^  142,  180,  213, 
235,  236,259,284,310;  xv.  137,234; 
xvii.  17. 

Society  of  Staines,    remarks  on, 


xix.  207. 


of,  X.  04. 


Royal  Caledonian,  meeting 

Schedule  ot,  remarks  on,  xix. 
87. 

—  Societies'  Gardens,  on  the  London, 
viii.  201. 

of  London,  on,  ix.  161,  185, 


viii.  229. 


263. 

meetings,  rules  for,  xix.  232. 
on  the  Norfolk  aud^Norwich, 

remarks  on,  xi.  103. 

remarks  ou  the,  viii.  203. 

remarks  ou  the  London,  viii. 

158,  180,  'z23,  251. 
**  Hortus  Cantabrigensis,**  review,  xiii. 

231). 
Hothouse  plants,  remarks  on,  xiii.  215. 
Hot- water  apparatus,  description  of  a 

portable,  xii.  254. 
remarks  on,  ix.  212 ;  x.  235 ; 

xi.  271. 

on  heating  by,  xiii.  86,  297. 

on  Kendle's  system  of  heating  by. 


xi.  236. 

Iloveas,  remarks  on,  xiii.  237. 
Hoya  carnosa,  remarks  on,  x.  285 }  xi. 

23,  163;  xvi.  91. 
Hyacinthus  nouscriptus,  remarks  on,  xv. 

107. 

plumosus,  xi.  19. 

llyaeinth,  culture  of,  ix.  229. 

on  forcing  and  culture  in  moss,  ix. 

253 ;  xii.  242  ;  xv.  256. 

oil  the  Wild,  xviiL  84,  lOSi 

stand?,  remarks  on,  xiii.  70. 

the,  xix.  299. 

grown  in  moss,  xvi.  302. 

in  glasses,  remarks  on,  xiii.  283. 

and  Narcissus  supporters,  on,  xv 


245. 
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Hyacinths,  on  blooming,  xii.  14 ;  xix.  89. 

on  planting  in  the  open  border,  xii. 

281. 
■         on  selecting  bulbs  of,  xvi.  44. 
remarks  on,   viii.   253 ;    xi.   222 ; 


xiii.  2G0  ;  xiv.  22. 
Hybridizing,  remarks  on,  xiv.  146. 
Hydrangea,  on  blue- flowered,  viii.  207  ; 

xii.  62:  xv.  227;  xvi.  119,  185;  xvii. 

136  :  xix.  87. 

on  the,  xvii.  254. 

on  the  change  of  colours,  xv.  60. 

■         remarks  on,  xi.  119,  270. 
culture  of,  xi.  88. 
Hortensis,  experiments  on,  xi   26 

in  the  open  border,  xvi.  110 

on  producing  blue  flowers  of, 

xii.  132. 

— —  on  the  colour  of,  xv.  85. 

»■        remarks  on,  x.  187 ;  xi/  2G7, 

274. 
.         involucrata,  fl.  pi.  on,  xviii.  234. 

Japonica,  remarks  on,  xiv.  182. 

Hydrangeas,  on  bedding,  xviii.  132. 

on  changinc  the  colour  of,  xv.  48. 

Hypericum  humifusum,  on,  xv.  153. 

perforatum,  on,  xv.  153. 

• pulchrum,  on,  xv.  1 53. 

Ichoboe,  on  the  island  of,  xii.  1 78. 
India,  gardening  in,  xvii.  304. 

—  on  bulbs  and  seeds  from,  xvi.  1 46 ; 
xvii.  191. 

Inga  pulclierrima,  cultarc  of,  xii.  205. 

remarks  on,  xviii.  1 38. 

Insect  life,  splendour  of,  xviii.  83. 
Insects,  on  the  destruction  of,  xiv.  155. 
remarks  on,   ix.    140;    xii.   296; 

xiii.  238,239;  xvi.  214. 
Institutions,  floral,  of  London,  xix.  177. 
Ipomcca  Horsfallii,  remarks  on,  x.  22, 

91  ;  xi.  284;  xix.  89. 

—  Learii,  remarks  on,  xiv.  70. 
Ipomopbis  picta,  culture  of,  x.  8. 
Ipswich  Arboretum,  notice  of,  xix.  174. 
Iris,  culture  of,  x.  79,  115. 

bicolor,  culture  of,  x.  131. 

— remarks  on,  viii.  108. 

—  Chinese,  remarks  on,  xii.  178. 
— ^  pavonia,  on,  xvii.  312. 

—  pseudo-acoms,  culture  of,  xv.  167. 

Susiana,  remarks  on,  xix.  169. 

Irises,  English,  a  list  of,  x.  261. 

—  Spanish,  a  list  of,  x.  262. 

—  remarks  on,  viii.  57,  253. 
Iron  trellis,  on  an,  xix.  40. 
Isonandra  gutta,  on,  xvi.  62. 
Ivy,  remarks  on,  viii.  108. 

Ixia,  culture  of,  ix.  237 ;  xvii.  19. 
Ixias,  on  raising  hybrid,  xi.  154. 

remarks  ,on,  viii.  132  ;  ix.  93  ;  x. 

162;  xi.  19:  xiv.  185;  xv.  78. 
— —  and  Sparaxis,  on,  xviii.  65. 


Ixia^  Gladioluses,  Antbolyzas,  &c.,  cul- 
ture of,  xvii.  298. 

Ixoras,  culture  of,  xix.  173. 

remarks  on,  xiv.  261 . 

Jacarauda  miraosafolia,  culture  of,  xiii. 
73. 

Jacoba^a  Lily,  remarks  on,  xiiL  120. 

Japan  Lilies,  remarks  on,  xiii.  93,  308. 

Jasmine,  Cape,  remarks  on,  xiii.  20,  21 ; 
xix.  285. 

Jasmiuum  nudiflomm,  xix.  88. 

Juniperus  communis,  remarks  on,  xv. 
107. 

Kew  Gardens,  plants  in,  xviiL  100. 

Kyanized  wood,  remarks  on,  viii.  110, 
183. 

Isabels  for  trees  and  shrubs,  on,  xvi,  270. 

glass,  remarks  on,  xiv.  21.5. 

zinc,  remarks  on,  xii.  91 ;  xvL  270. 

Lachenalias,  remarks  on,  xiii.  266. 


»< 


Ladies'  Country  Companion,*'  review, 

xiv.  39. 
Lagerstncmia  Indica,  remarks  on,  xvii. 

38. 
I^kes,  Chinese  artificial,  on,  xv.  281. 
Landscape  and  architectural  gardener, 

on  the,  viii.  233  ;  xiii.  50 ;  xix.  41. 
Lantana  mutabilis,  remarks  on,  xv.  93. 
Lathy rus  grandi  flora,  culture  of,  viii 

244. 
T^awns,  on  cleaning,  xv.  62. 
Leaves,  on  taking  impressions  of;  xiv.  82. 

remarks  on,  ix.  191. 

Lemon,  culture  of  the,  xv.  SO. 
Leonotis  leonorus,  culture  of,  xv.  207. 

remarks  on,  xii.  43;  xix.  262. 

Leschenaultia  formosa  and   L.  bilobt, 

culture  of,  ix.  146  ;  xii.  282 ;  xiii.  39. 
Lcschenaultias,  culture  of,  xv.  1. 

remarks  on,  xviii.  65. 

Lilac,  remarks  on  the,  xii.  286 
Lilies,  culture  of,  xvi.  313. 

new  hybrid,  list  of,  xviii.  115. 

remarks  on,  xiii.  216. 

Lilium  eximium,  culture  of,  ix.  130. 

remarks  on,  ix.  44,  45. 

— —  giganteum,  xviii.  251. 

lanci  folium,  remarks  on,  xii,  C8 ; 

xiii.  115,  116;  xvi.  110. 

and  varieties,  xviii.  93. 
longifloi*um,  propagation  of,  xviii. 


126. 
—  speciosnm  and  L.  Japonicnm,  re- 

marks  on,  viii.  204. 
Lily,  Belladonna,  remarks  on,  xiii.  192 : 

xviii.  68. 

Guernsey,  on  the,  x.  95. 

^—  Jacobsca,  remarks  on,  xiiu  120. 

Japan,  remarks  on,  xiii.  214. 

of  the  Valley,  culture  of,  xv.  62. 

remarks  on,  xiv.  262, ;  xviii. 

253. 
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Xily  of  the  Valley,  on  the,  ix.  94,  116; 

xTi.  303. 
Xdme,  ou  the  effects  of,  xv.  83. 

superphosphate  of,  as  manure,  xv. 


96. 


tree,  remarks  on,  xii.  194,  231. 
water,  remarks  on,  ix.  1 66. 


Linaria  cymbalaria,  remarks  on,  xv.  1 65. 
Linnaptfi  borealis,  remarks  on,  xv.  160. 
Liquid  for  healing  wounds  in  plants,  ix. 

115. 
Lisianthus  Russelianus,  culture  of,  xii. 

55 ;  x^iii.  183. 
— remarks  on,  x.  213,  234 ;  xii. 

170. 
Loun  and  peat  soils,  remarks  on,  xii.  60. 
Lobelia,  scarlet,  culture  of,  xvi.  254. 

"  cyanea,  remarks  on,  xi.  115. 

Lobelias,  culture  of,  xiii.  176. 
— —  baldness  of,  viii.  100. 

■    on  bedding,  xviii.  131. 

remarks  ou,  ix.  167. 

**  Locks  and  Keys,  on  the  construction 

of,"  review,  xviii.  327. 
Lotus,  Jacobcus,  remarks  on,  xi.  218; 

xii.  41. 
Loudon,  J.  C,  Esq.,  biographical  notice 

o^  xii.  30. 
Lucolia  gratissima,  culture  of,  xiii.  79  ; 

xiv.  59. 

—  ■  ■    ■   propagation  of,  xvii.  256. 

—  remarks  on,  x.  67  ;  xiii.  93, 

214;  xvi.  67,  84. 

Lychnis,  remarks  on  the,  ix.  260. 
— ^  divica,  remarks  on,  xv.  156. 

fulgens,  culture  of,  xv.  172. 

Madrid,  Botanic  Gardens  of,  xix.  182. 
Magnolia,  remarks  on,  xii.  68.  234,  272. 

—  grandiflora,  on  the,  ix.  139. 
Malampyrum  arvense,  culture  of,  xv. 

165. 
Mammillaria  pulcbra,  treatment  as  an 

aquatic,  xv.  210. 
Ifandevillea  suaveolens,  ou  training  the, 

xviii.  249. 

remarks  on,  xiii.  67. 

Manettia  grandiilora,  remarks  ou,  x.  22. 
Manure,  liquid,  remarks  on,  xi.  44. 
■  remarks  on,  xiii.  43. 

—  for  gardens,  on,  xvii.  260. 

■         and  pump- water,  on,  viii.  109. 
Manures,  remarks  on,  xix.  228. 
Martynia  fragrans,  culture  of,  xv.  85. 
— —  — — —  remarks  on,  ix.  1 14. 
— —  lutea*  remarks  on,  xviii.  1 1 7. 
Maurandia  Barclayana,  xvi.  227. 
Meconopsis  Cambrica,  cultui'e  of,  xv. 

56.  126. 
Melittis  melisophyllum,  culture  of,  xv. 

12. 
Melon  cactus  and  Cloth  of  Gold  rose, 

on,  xviii.  315. 


Menyanthes  trifoliata,  remarks  on,  xv. 

152. 
Menziesia  polifolia,  remarks  on,  xv.  162. 
JMesembryanthemum,     culture    of,    xi. 

170. 

tricolor,  on  bedding,  xviii.  132. 

Mice,  on  destroying,  xv.  142. 
Michaelmas  asters,  remarks  on,  ix.  236. 
Miguonette,  culture  in  pots  ix.  1 1 ;  xiii 

238. 

—  on  blooming  in  winter,  xvi.  127, 
244. 

on  growing,  xvii.  7. 

—  on  raising  from  cuttings,  xiii.  278. 
remarks  ou,  xiv.  263;  xviii.  222; 

xix.  112. 
tree,  remarks  on,  xv.  135 ;   xvii. 


66. 


winter  culture  of,  xv.  50,  86. 


Mildew,  on  destroying,  x.  23. 

remarks  on,  xii.  f»9. 

Millipedes,  on  destroying,  x.  180. 

remarks  on,  x.  162. 

Mimosa  pudica,  remarks  on,  xiv.  255. 

Mimulus,  culture  of,  x.  151. 

-^—  on  the,  X.  122. 

Mixture  to  destroy  insects,  xi.  45. 

Moisture,  absorbed  by  plants,  xiv.  193. 

Morphology,  ou  vegetable,  xv.  138. 

Moss,  as  a  protection  fi'om  frost,  xiii: 

61. 
to  destroy,  viii.  182  j  xii.  226;  xv. 

204;  xvi.  157,  189. 

on  grass-plats,  to  destroy,  x.  68; 


xix.  114. 

Mosses  and  lichens,  culture  of,  xvii.  298, 
Mould,  veptable,  on,  xvi.  288,  812. 
Musa  coccmea,  x.  38. 
Myosotis  azorica,  culture  of,  xiii.  1. 
Nails,  to  preserve  from  rust,  xiv.  238. 
Narcissus  seedling,  on  raising,  xix.  176. 
Neapolitan  violet,  on  the,  xix.  103. 
Nelumbiums,  culture  of^  xix.  93. 
Nemophila,  remarks  on  a  new,  xiii.  284. 

maculata,  on,  xix.  1 79. 

Nerium  oleander,  culture  of,  xvi.  Ill, 

222. 

on  blooming,  xvi.  87. 

remarks  on.  ix.  70;  xvii.  111. 

var.  tanglei,  xii.  121. 

splendeus,  remarks  on,  x.  293. 

to  obtain  dwarf  plants  of. 


xiv.  278. 
New  Holland,  on  the  fccenery  of,  xiv. 

238. 

plants,  con^post  for,  xviii.  224. 

propagation  of,  xviii.  225. 

a  list  of,  viii.  19,  34. 

remarks  on,  ix.  92. 

Nitrate  of  soda,  experiments  with,  xii. 

44. 

NymphcBa  ctnrnlea,  on  the,  xix.  91* 
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Plants  in  Wardian  cases,  managemeut 
of,  xix.  272. 

in  windowF,  on  watering,  xvii.  83. 

on  a  list  of,  viii.  109. 

—  New  Holland,  compost  for,  xviii. 
224. 

on  arranging,  x.  93. 

on  British,  for  rockeries,  xv.  12G. 

on  climbing,  xi.  2T4. 

on  disposing  in  mosses,  xiv.  292. 

— -  on  dwarf  shrubby,  xii.  42. 

on  fastening  down,  xi.  287  j  xviii. 

188. 

on  hybridizing,  xii.  193. 

-^—  on  inarching,  xv.  181. 

on  increasing  exotic,  xv.  1 C9. 

on  neglected,  xviii.  48. 

on  packing,  viii.  50. 

^—  on  potting,  xi.  128  ;  xiii.  77  ;  xiv. 

185;  xriii.  138;  xix.  88,  135. 
— -  on  preserving,  xvii.  87. 
half-hardy,  xii.  274. 

■  —  specimens  of,  x.  129. 

on  protecting  during   winter,  xi. 

270 ;  xii.  23 ;  xv.  66. 

on  priming  and  thinning,  viii.  15. 

— -  on  i*eviving  withered,  xvii.  110. 

■  on  striking  cuttings  of,  viii.  213  ; 
xii.  37  ;  xii.  149 ;  xiii.  90. 

on  the  beauty  of  hardy  herbaceous, 

xvii.  104. 

on  the  odours  of,  xvii.  293. 

on  the  physiology  of,  ix.  87,  98; 

xiv.  98  ;  xvi.  244. 

—  on  the  repose  of,  xv.  277. 
on  trailing,  x.  126. 

on  winter  blooming,  xiii.  23. 

on  training,  xviii.  249. 

orchideous,  on,  xviii.  323. 

—  propagation  of,  xiv.  14,  37;  xviii. 
108,  126,  226. 

—  remarks  on,  viii.   135;    ix.  122; 
xii.  42. 

on  drying,  x.  115;  xviii.  116. 

seedling,  early  flowering  of,  xii. 
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206. 
•^—  shrubby,  propagation  of,  xviii.  225. 

—  stove,  a  list  of,  xvit  161. 

to  cover  a  bank,  on,  x.  22. 

to  stay  bleeding  of,  xvi.  285. 

water,  remarks  on,  xvi.  204. 

Pleasure  garden,  on  the,  xiii.  249. 
Plumbago  capensis,  remarks  on,  xvii.  92. 

—  Larpentffi,  culture  of,  xvi.  1 ,  72. 
-^— on,  xvii.  300. 

Poinsettia  pulcherrima,  culture  of,  xv. 

211. 

on,  xvii.  309  ;  xix.  64,  92. 

Polyanthus,  culture  of,  ix.  84 ;  x.  59  ; 

XIV.  2. 

—  descriptive  listj)f,  x.  152 ;  xi.  UG  ; 
sdi.  U6. 


Polyanthus,  remarks  on,  viii.  71;    "?: 

168;  xi.    282;    xii.    114,  299;    x%^ 

92  ;   xvii.  184. 

Tantara,  on,  x.  283. 

Polyanthuses,  new  seedling,  xix.  178. 
Polygonium  amphibium,  ou,  xv.  167. 

bistorta,  ou,  xv.  167. 

Pomegranate,  double,  caltare  of,  xi"^ 

i:)4,  1.56. 

on  the  double,  xviii.  64, 

remarks  ou  the,  xiv.  95. 

Portulacca  Thellnsonii,  remarks  on,  I 

239  ;  xviii.  18. 
Potentilla,  on  the,  xvii.  224 ;  xviii.  310.- 

anserina,  remarks  on,  xv.  159. 

verua,  remarks  on,  xv.  159. 

l^ots,  remarks  on,  ix.  212, 262. 
Potslierds,  on  using,  in  compost,  xiv,  253. 
Potting,  remarks  on,  xii.  95. 
Pranffospabularia,  ou  the,  viii.  20.%  230. 
Primrose,  Chinese,  on  the,  x.  47 ;  xvi. 

1. 58,  201. 

remarks  on,  ix.  69  ;  xv.  230. 

song  of  the,  xvii.  72. 

Primula  Scotica,  remarks  on,  xv.  l56. 
sinensis,  culture  of,  viii.  170;  xv. 

228. 
Prizes,  remarks  on  awarding,  viii,  133. 
Pyrolas,  culture  of,  xv.  1G2. 
*'  Quarterly  Review,"  extract  from,  xi. 

38. 
Queries,  remarks  on,  ix.  207. 
Quioklirae,  to  prevent  dampness,  xvii 

162. 
Ranunculus,  culture  of,  xi.  93 ;  xii.  5, 

26;  xiii.  30,  191. 

alpestris,  on,  xv.  15.5. 

Asiaticus,  on  the,  ix.  2.5. 

roots,  on  taking  up,  xi.  46. 

seed,  on,  xii.  66,  223. 

lists  of,  XV.  88,  180 ;  xix.  9. 

Ranunculuses,  on  beds  for,  xiv.  182. 
on  planting  in  the  open  border, 

xii.  281. 
on  raising  from  seed,  xiii.  174; 

xvi.  230,  246  ;  xviii.  66. 

on  seedling,  xv.  141. 

remarks  on,  ix.  v60;  xi.  45,  102; 

xiv.  260;   xvii.  66,  162;  xviii.  92. 
and  Tulips,  on,  xi.  44. 


Rats  and  mice,  to  destroy,  xiv.   144; 

XV.  67  ;  xix.  39. 
Red  Spider,  to  destroy,  x.  tiS,  207,  235; 

xii.  220  ;  xiv.  808  ;  xv.  71  ;  xvi.  119. 
Repton,  Mr.,  remarks  on,  xvi.  111. 
"  Reviie  Ilorticale,"  extract  from,  xii. 

297 ;  xiv.  144. 
Rhiuauthus  Crista-galli,  on,  xv.  165. 
Rhodanthe  Manglesii,   culture  of,   xv. 

106 ;  xviii.  303. 
— — '  —  remaricB  on,  viii.  237 ;  xiii. 

43 ;  xiv.  70 ;  xviii.  56. 
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Sbododaidvoii,  oo  budding  and  graft- 
ing, zii.  161;  ziii.  2d6;  xir.  2C1 ; 
z^i.  181. 

on  propagating  from  seed,  xv.  2S0. 

• remariu  on,   viii.  SK)3;    ix.   117, 

138  ;  xl  280 ;  xii.  280  ;  xiii.  69. 

-^—  arborenm,  on,  xix.  174. 

maximum,  on,  xviii.  314. 

Bhododendrons,  a  descriptive  list  of, 
X.282. 

■  of  Sikkim  Himalaya,  xvii.  156. 
on  flowering,  XTii.  313. 

^—  on  hybrid,  xii.  180;  xix.  38. 

■  on  pruning,  xviii.  234. 
propagation,  xyiii.  301. 

—  andAaaleas,  Mr.  Warterer's,  xix. 
176. 

— on  seedling,  xvi.  128. 

Rings,  Ffury,  on,  xriii.  309. 

RocbcA  fiilcata,  on  blooming,  xviii.  212. 

Rocket,  double,  remarks  on,  xii.  274  j 

xix.  133,  212. 

— white  and  purple,  xiv.  78. 

— —  white,  culture  or,  x.  81 ;  xi.  36. 
Rockwork,  remarks  on,  x.  213;   xix. 

261. 
Roellia  ciliata,  remarks  on,  xiv.  186. 
Rooms,  on  rendering  cheerful,  xvii.  65. 
Root,  remarks  on  grafting  the,  xv.  80. 
Roots,  transmission  of,  xviii.  G4. 
Rosary,  plan  of,  viii.  189. 
Rose,  a  poetical  allegory  on,  xii.  56. 
culture  of  the,   x.  83  ;    xiv.  253  j 

XT.  40,  61,  144,293;    xvi.  83,204; 

xvii.  240;  xix.  61. 

—  locality  and  soil  of,  xvi.  285. 

— '^  on  grafting  and  striking  cuttings 
of,  ix.63;  xii.  161  ;  xiii.  44,  275; 
xiv.  309;  xvi.  149 ;  xvii.  90,  316. 

—  on  the  attractions  of  the,  xiv.  226. 
^—  on  the  Moss,  xv.  107  ;  xix.  188. 

—  on  the  stocks  for,  xiv.  251,  255; 
xviii.  1 13,  244. 

—  on  the  Yellow  Noisette,  ix.  182. 
•—  remarks  on,  viii,  21  ;  ix.  19,  139  ; 

X.  21,  115,  135,  187,  285;  xi.  22,  44, 
95,  144,  280  ;  xii.  21,  90,  296  ;  xiv. 
140,  183,  309  ;  xv.  72,  182 ;  xvi.  311 ; 
xviii.  175,  313  ;  xix.  129,  207. 
— —  and  Tulip,  on  the  introduction  of, 
ix.  33. 

—  girdle,  on  the,  xviii.  312. 

—  song  of  the,  xvii.  192. 

—  Banksian,  remarks  on,  ix.  46  ;  xiii. 
23 ;  xvi.  82 ;  xix.  203. 

—  Cloth  of  Gold,  remarks  on,  xii. 
298 ;  xviii.  202  ;  xix.  88,  259. 

-^-^  de  Lisle,  remarks  on,  xL  233. 

—  Devoniensis,  on  the,  ix.  193. 

—  Harrisonii,  ou,  xv.  295. 
— —  Ma-an-ffa,  on  the»  xix.  67. 
•— -*  Marshal  Villiurs,  on,  xiv«  184. 


Rose,  Prairie,  remarks  on,  xii.  Id8. 
Roses,  a  description  of  the  Province  and 

hybrid  China,  ix.  30. 
a  list  of,  X.  271, 286 ;  xi.  266 ;  xiii. 

66,  93,  261,  282,  285;  xiv.  183;  xv. 

72,  307 ;  xvi.  299, 311;  xrii.  109, 2(;2, 

315;  xviii.  64,  66. 

a  trip  in  search  of,  xiii.  308. 

arran|;ement  of,  xviii.  279. 

—  climbm^  on,  xvii.  255. 

destruction  of  buds  of,  xviii.  24. 

for  exhibition,  xix.  105. 

for  pillars,  a  list  of,  viii.  219. 

description  of,  yiii.  210. 


on.  viii.  209. 


—  for  winter  supply,  xvi.  58. 

—  in  pots,  culture  of,  xi.  173;  xvii. 
108;  xix.  43. 

—  in  pots,  review,  xii.  288 ;  xix.  2S1. 

—  in  winter  and  spring,  xviii.  322. 

—  indigenous  to  America,  xix.  1.'30. 

—  infested  with  green  fly,  xvii.  188. 

—  on  bedding,  xviii.  131. 

—  on  budding,  ix.  192 ;   x.  69 ;  xi. 
109;  xii.  287;  xiii.  231;  xiv.  238;. 
xvii.  184;  xviii.  227. 

—  on  classes  of,  xii.  108. 

—  on  curious  and  beautiful,  x.  23 ;  xi. 
288. 

—  on  cuttings  from  the  roots,  xiv.  301 . 

—  on  forcing,  xv.  16;  xvi.  82,308, 
317;  xvii.  184;  xviii.  229. 

—  on  forming  a  hedge  of,  x.  1 80. 

—  on  inarching  standard,  x.  1 10. 

—  on  late  blooming,  xvii.  133. 

—  on  new  and  superb,  xix.  40. 

—  on  planting,  xviii.  43. 

—  on  propagating,   xv.   280 ;   xviii. 


229 


on 


XIX.  134. 
pruning, 


xiv.  307 ;   XV.  237 


xvi.  85,  312;  xvii.  288;  xviii.  272; 
xLx.  201. 

—  on  raising,  from  seed,  xii.  218; 
xiv.  188,307. 

—  on  the  division  of,  ix.  194. 

—  on  the  double  yellow,  viii.  25,  7.'?, 
101 ;  ix.  230,  261 ;  x.  47,  213 ;  xi.  6, 
22;  XV.  175;  xvii.  211. 

—  on  watering,  xix.  1 70. 

—  planting  on  lawns,  xvii.  16G  ;  xviii. 
223. 

—  properties  of  a  good,  x.  283. 

—  soil  for,  xviii.  64. 

—  splendid,  xvi.  233. 

—  standard  climbing,  on,  xvii.  21.5. 

—  the  altar  of,  xvi.  42. 

—  to  destroy  moss  on,  xv.  104. 
— r  to  destroy  the  fly  on,  xix.  42. 

—  weeping,  remarks  on,  xviii.  199. 
— .  Ayrshire,  on,  xix.  43. 

—  Bourbon,  on  grouping,  xvi.  156. 

—  China,  remarks  on,  x.  115. 
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Roses,  hybnd  perpetual,  xvi.  209. 

— —  perpetoal,  a  bed  of,  xix.  37. 

Persian  yellow,  on,  xvi.  66. 

Tea-ftceuted  China,  on,  xvi.  92. 

yellow  hybrid  China,  remarks  on, 

ix.  70. 

•*  Royal  Water  Lily,  History  and  Cul- 
ture of,"  review,  xviii.  327. 

Salpiglossis  linearis,  remarks  ou,  x.  43. 

Salpiglossiscs,  culture  of,  xviii.  304. 

Saltpetre  as  a  mauure,  xii.  69. 

Salvia  gesncriflora,  ou,  xvL  229 ;  xvii. 
110. 

— —  Mexicann,  remarks  on,  xii.  226. 
'  patens,  culture  of,  x.  109. 

—  on  wintering,  xvii.  63. 

—  remarks  on,  ix.  237 ;  x    70 ; 

xi.  269,  274:  xvii.  64,318. 

and  S.  patens  alba,  ou,  xix. 

170. 

verbenaca,  remarks  on,  xv.  16G. 

Salvias,  on  planting  out,  xiii.  130. 

remarks  on,  x.  261. 

Si^  iu  plant5,  absorption  of,  x.  181. 

—  remarks  ou,  gtv.  79. 

theory  on  the  descent  of,  xix.  278. 

Sarawak,  Mr.  Low's  visit  to,  xvi.  89, 158. 
Sftxifraga  hypnoides,  on,  xv.  160. 

oppositifolia,  culture  of,  xv.  13, 160. 

Scale,  destruction  of,  xii.  95,  278 ;  xiii. 

283;  xiv.  182;  xv.  142. 
Schiaauthus  retnsus   and  S.   Hookerii, 

xii.  23. 
Scillas,  remarks  on,  xviii.  101. 
School  gardens,  on,  xvi.  307. 
Scotch  Thistle,  on  the,  viii.  123. 
Scutellaria  splendens,  on,  xi.  230. 
Sedum  anglicum,  remarks  on,  xv.  1 60. 
Seedling  flowers,  romaiks  on,  ix.  45. 
Seedlings,  on  class  showing,  xviii.  284. 
Seeds  fh)m  the  Cape  of  Goo<l  Hope,  on 

raising  plants  from,  xii.  239. 

management  of,  imported,  xiv.  69. 

old,  to  germinate,  xvi.  109. 

on  New  Holland,  xv.  213. 

—  on  promoting  vegetation  of,  xiii. 
238;  xiv.  182. 

on  sowiug,  X.  69. 

—  on  the  gornunatiou  of,  xiv.  295. 

—  on  the  production  of  perfect,  xiii. 
80. 

on  the  vitality  of,  xii.  69. 

transmission,  xviii.  64. 

Sensitive  Plant,  remarks  on,  xiv.  255. 
Shrubberies,  ou  digging,  xii.  53. 

on  diitributiou  of  plants  in,  xiv. 

259. 

on  the  formation  of,  ix.  132. 

Sbrui)S,  evergreen,  layering,  xviii.  44. 

planting,  x.  29,  47  ;  xiii.  23. 

— ^  on  planting,  xv.  28 1. 

—  —  —  io  masses,  xvii.  153. 
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Shrubs,  on  transplantiiig,  xr.  63. 

ornamental,  xvi.  88. 

to  prevent  injury  by  wind,  xiiL  192. 

Silene  acaulis,  culture  of,  xv.  154. 

inflata,  culture  of^  xv.  154. 

Schaftii,  on  bedding,  xviii.  183. 

Slater,  Mr.  John,  reply  to,  xi.  158. 
Slugs,  remarks  on,  xi.  242;   xiii.  CO; 

xiv.  155,  183;  xvii.  224;  xviu.  178. 

trap  for,  xvi.  189;  xvii.  131. 

Smoke,  consumption  of,  xi.  2d. 

on  prevention,  xi.  93. 

Snowdrop,  ou  the,  xvii.  33. 

Soils,  remarks  on,  ix.  93,  139;  xii.  60; 

xiv.  121 ;  XV.  106. 
Solanum  dulcamara,  culture  of,  xv.  IGT*. 

Jasminoides,on  training,  xviii.  249. 

Solitude  and  gardening, 'pleasures  of,  x. 

U. 
Sollya  hetrophylla,  on  raising,  viii.  217. 
Sparaxis,  culture  of,  xv.  78. 

2 on  the,  ix.  121. 

Spergula  nodosus,  remarks  on,  xv.  156. 
Sphoeria  Rjbertsii  and  S.  ocriensis,  oo, 

xviii.  200. 
Spirea  filipendula,  remarks  on,  xv.  158. 

prunifolia  pi.,  on,  xv.  20. 

Spring,  the  flower  garden  gay  in,  xvii. 

306. 

flowers,  "  Tha  Anemone,"  xix.  58. 

Stachys  Downesii,  on,  ix.  217. 
Stephanotus  floribundus,  culture  o^  xiL 

49. 

—  on,  xix.  42. 

Stock,  intermediate,  culture  of,  xii.  54. 
Stocks,  on  perpetuating  double  flowered, 

XV.  47. 

on  raising  double,  x.  62. 

on  saving  seed  firom,  xiv.  182. 

remarks  on,  xiii.  212;   xvL  252; 

xvii.  296  ;  xviii,  280. 

Brompton,  remarks  on.  x.  93. 

selecting  seeds  of,  xvi.  90. 

and  Ten-week,  on,  xvi.  16. 

Queen  and  Giant,  culture  of,  xvi. 

318. 
and  Wallflowers,  on,  xi.  282,  283 ; 

xiii.  21. 
Stove  and  greenhouse,  remarks  on,  viii. 

38. 

aquatics,  remarks  on,  xiv.  185. 

plants,  remarks  on,  ix.  141. 

,  treatment  of,  viiL  215. 

Stoves,  atmosphere  of,  xix.  224. 

on  warming,  viii.  141. 

Strcptocarpus  Rexii,   remarks  on,  viii. 

110. 
Strelitzia  liegina,  remarks  on,  xii.  251 ; 

xiii.  21. 
Stylidium  ciliare,  on,  xviii.  135. 
Succulents,  remarks  on,  ix.  46;  x.  261 ; 

xin.  47.         « 
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.  toil  for,  Tiii.  99. 

»w  to  apply  effectually,  xrlii. 

',  OD  the  annua],  xt.  110. 

v,  floral  prodaction  of,  xvii.  • 

I 

liams,  on  double,  xiii.  148 ; 

K 

irdening  in,  xir.  287. 

nuifolia,  remarks  on,  xiii.  308. 

remarks  on  the,  xii.  284. 

nn  of  heating,  on  the,  xi.  236 ; 

70,98,  179. 

isminoides,  on,  xvii.  235  ;  xix. 

birtuta,  culture  of,  xiv.  49. 
^4eeper'l   Manual ,''   review, 
8. 

y§  Country  Companion,"  re- 
li.  134,  179. 

Buealus,  and  how  to  grow  it," 
!▼.  67. 

the  weeping,  xviii.  116. 
/•  Gazetteer  of  India,*  ex- 
IB,  xrr.  23. 

fears'    Wanderings    in    the 
II  Provinces  of  China,"  re- 

r.  200. 

deitroying,  xiii.  68,  238  ;  xv. 
;  xvt.  95 ;  xviii.  285. 
amidalis,  on,  xv.  24. 
m  alata,  culture  of,  x.  38. 
remarks  on,  viii.  251 ;  xi.  36. 
npi,  culture  of,  xiL  253 ;  xiv. 

liflora,  culture,  xi.  108. 
mB,  remarks  on,  x.  116. 
avonia,  on,  xii.  90. 
and  T.  conchiflora,  on,  xviii. 

I 

'ater,  remarks  on,  viii.  183; 

>;  xiv.  184;  xv.  91. 

datica,  on,xvi.  64  ;  xvii.  187 ; 

en  moss  on,  xvii.  257. 

mental,  xvi.  88. 

sndulous,  xviii.  240.  ' 

■hmbs,  on  the  arrangement 

82, 149. 

remarks  on,  ix.  201 ;  xiv.  56. 

spinosum,  culture  of,  xii.  49. 

kiropeus,  culture  of,  xv.  56.       | 

eeds,  on  raising,  xvi.  31G. 

rn,  on  a  new,  x.  137. 

Ireum,  on  the,  xi.  1. 

iriense,  remarks  on,  x.  90. 

iianum,  culture  of,  xii.  25. 

•  remarks  on,  xv.  203. 

iphyllum,  on,  xiii.  91  ;  xviii. 

lomm,  on   propngntiug,  viii. 
92,  95. 


Tropaeolnm  tricolorum,  remarks  on,  viii* 
109;  X.  43;  xiii.  70;  xvii.  176. 

culture  of,  viii.  4. 

tuberosum,  on  blooming,  viii.  24, 

80. 

remarks  on,  x.  9. 

and    Ipomcea   hscdrici folia, 

culture  of,  viii.  1. 

tubers,  remarks  on,  xi.  281. 

Tuberose,  culture  of,  xv.  58. 

remarks  on,  x.  115;  xiii.  83. 

Tulip,  feathered,  xvi.  288. 

on  the,  viii.  65 :  xviii.  227. 

on  the  shape  of  a  perfect,  xii.  74 ; 

xvi.  126,  240. 
—  remarks  on,  viii.  37,  41,  58,  252 ; 

ix.  53,  235;  xi.  60,  74,  98,  125,  221 ; 

xvii.  124,227;  xix.  290. 

remarks  on  a  flamed,  xii.  19G. 

~  Gardens,  a  visit  to  the  Haarlem, 

viii  137. 

tree,  remarks  on,  xii.  201. 

Tyso's  Polydora,  on,  xi.  25. 

Tulipa  sylvestris,  culture  of,  xv.  13. 
Tulips,  a  few  words  on,  xvi.  148. 
culture  of,  xi.  225;  xviii.  14,  33, 

-62,  104,  127.  164.207,247. 
lists  of,  ix.  172,  271 ;  X.  14G,  173, 

194,  225,  246 ;  xi.  33,*148,  229 ;  xvii. 

262 ;  xviii.  64,  104. 

newly  broken,  xix.  178. 

notice  of  Mr.  Groom's,  xvi.  189; 

xviii.  182. 

of  1850,  on  the,  xix.  40. 

on  catalogues  of,  x.  201. 

on  judging,  ix.  115 ;  xix.  84. 

on  raismg  firom  seed,  viii.  51 ;  xi. 

228 :  xviii.  302. 

on  stage,  xi.  265,  282. 

on  the  properties  of,  viii. 
(if\T  .  vii    'W .  vxtW    in? 


52;  xi. 


80,  207  ;  xu.  33 ;  xvn.  107. 

superb,  xvi.  282. 

the  impregnation  of,  xvii.  134. 

and  Anemonies,on,  xi.  285 ;  xii.  43. 

Kanunculuses,  on,  xi.  44,  80. 

Turf,  remarks  on,  viii.  1 32. 

Tussilago  fragrans,  remarks  on,  xii.  45 ; 

xix.  231. 
Tweedia  cserulea,  remarks  on,  viii.  103. 
Tyso,   Mr.  C.   and  Mr.  W.  Harrison, 

remarks  on  articles  by,  ix.  200. 
"Tyso  on  the  Anemone,"  review,  xix. 

72. 
Vaccinium  vitses-ido^  on,  xv.  1G2. 
Valencia,  Botanic  Gardens  of,  xix.  182. 
Valoradia  plumbaginoidc'S,  ou,  xviii.  27. 
Vasalia  iloribundn,  culture  of,  xiii.  14('. 
Ventilation,  remarks  ou,  xvi.  C3. 
Venus  Flytrap,  treatment  of,  xix.  129. 
Verandahs  for  plants,  on,  xii.  00, 
Verbascum  tbapsus,  on,  xv.  IC5. 
Verbascums,  reinarks  on,  x.  92. 
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la,  rcmarkg  od  ihc,  x.'283,  Mi; 


£75;    1 


.   IlSi    XV. 


104. 


58. 


119; 


67;  xix.28. 

Med,  xf  i.  65. 

Verbciinl,  &  Im.i1  of,  xvi.  381. 

cullura  of,  Aviii.  211. 

-—    n  poU,  I'ullurr.'  cif.  liv.  238. 
■■       Ou  jilimling  out.  xiii.  1 3i). 
Viironica  cliamiEilryii,  un,  xv.  1 

■ ipcciosi,  cullurt  uf,  xii.  1 

propBgaiioQ  oi',  xviii 

Vcrooicus,  n-Diarka  vn,  xiv  16 
VeEtu  Ktovc,  remarlu  on,  ii,  li 
'Vicia  craoca,  reuiuks  ou,  xv  I 
Victoria  UcgiB.  remarks  uo, 

XV  2'7  48:  xiti,43     xvii..10Si  xvin. 
5,    7*    xi».  92,    70,  aia,  264. 
TipnDD,  Botuiic  Gardens  of,  xix.  £75. 
'ViesECDJiiapaTouia.aa.  viii.  21. 
Villiirsia  uj  raphicoidts,  oii,  XT.  1G4, 
ViDi-n  alba,  remorki  ou,  viii.  1G3. 
Viola  liii'U,  colturc  ot,  xv.  155. 

Violet,  ou  ihf,  iv'i.  223  ;  xvii.  114. 

SQDgoflhU.  ivii.se. 

Iree,  UQ,  xii.  309. 

— —  double  Bweul,  eultare  of,  xv.  CI. 

'         tree,  cullucK  of,  xv,  laS. 

culture  of,  xL.  40. 

NeBpoUtali,oulhe,x.lll;  xi.321, 

!84',  xiT.  ISS{  xtI.  ST4. 
Violeli,  ou  forciug,  xv.  300. 

on  the  double,  xii.  170. 

Visciria  oculata,  culture  of,  xii.  07. 
Walks,  hard  and  peiiuqutui,  mctliod  of 

forming,  xvi.  324. 

c  gnrdeiiE,  on  tlii;  dircc- 


on  edging  for,  x 


Walki,  to  free  from  weeds,  xiii.  91 ;  xi^^^ 

232. 
Wallflower,  King  of  tbe,  xvii.  143. 
Wallflowers,  cuftore  of,  xvi.  a9t. 

—— and  Stock*,  on,  xiii.  21. 

105,    4i(     xi^.  s*,l. 
Wasp's  Di-stB,  to  destroy,  xiii,  70. 
Water  Lilies,  i.'m;iiU  uii.  lix.  13. 

l>lunis,  I'ullurc  of,  liv.  132. 

Uoufe  for,  xii,  HIO. 

remarki  on,  *iii.  108. 

Wax  models  of  Flowers,  cm  fcmungv'S 

xi.  S. 
Wcalber,  a  few  words  on  the,  xilL  S34. 
W*«]s,  to  destroy,  xvi.    57,  189. 

preventiou  of,  on  walks,  xix.  S81. 
Weigelia  rosea,  culture  of,  xV.  145, 

rcDiarkfi  en,  xit.  3(H:  xvi, 
BS     xix.    'M. 


to  preierve  tender  plant*  in,  ) 


xii.  223)  xi) 

UO,  S35 ;  xix 
Wood,  theory  o 
Woodlice,  rcmi 


i  tli«  fomulion  of,  xix.U. 


a  tun  II,  ii>  get  rid  of,  XTiU.  311. 
..slrtijiug,  xi.  44. 
a  manure,  on,  x.  43 ;  xii.  49 ; 


Abelia  floribunda,  xiv.  IIS; 

nipcitris,  xiv.  60  j  xix, 

Abrauia  fflelliftni,  xvii.  ISl). 

nmbi'llBta,  xvii.  L'UG. 
^butiluQ  liedfoidicnse,  xi. 
■^— glgantenm,  xiv.  284. 
—  incignis,  xvii.  lo,?. 

vcDo<um,  XV.  2(3, 

vitirnlium,  viii.  200-, 

Acada  autrifurinis,  xii.  19' 
— —  argymfihyili 
tnSora,  ix.  { 

— —  cciastrifolia,   xv.   He ; 

xvii  10 1 . 
^-—  cnltrifomie,  xvi.  100. 
-^  dealbata,  xviii.  79. 
-^—  dedpieut,  xvii.  B. 


H£W  OB  KABE  PLAHTS  HOTIOED. 
Acacia  dccnrrens,  i 


63. 


t.  W,  as. 


.217;  xvi.  100;  xvi 
rrioptera,  x.  113. 


dipteral  v.ir.  i 

eniarginato,  x" 

graveofeus,  xv 

grandij,  xix.  I 

uispidissinia,  i 

hybrida,  wii. 

laneifolin,  xvii 

Ifptoneura,  xi 


—  nuctta,  XV.  3. 

—  mucrosata,  xviti.  TS, 

—  DigmeenF,  zvl  100, 
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oncinophylla,  xvi.  50. 
orata,  xtii.  5 ;  xix.  298. 

—  oxycedrus,  xix.  121. 
pentastcma,  xvi.  100. 

■  platypetala,  x.  89. 
platyptera,  ix.  68. 

pncmorsa,  xvi.  100 ;  xvii.  5 ;  xix. 

298. 

prominens,  xvii.  101. 

pubescens,  xviii.  79. 

pulchella,  xvi.  123;  xvii.  101. 

riceana,  xviii.  79;  xix.  121. 

rotandifolia,    xi.  239;    xvi.    194; 

xvii.  5 ;  xviii.  79 ;  xix.  298. 

soppora,  xvi.  100;  xvii.  101. 

spectabilis,  xi.  239. 

sqiiamato,  xvii.  28. 

suavcolcDS,  xviii.  79. 

sulcata,  xvi.  100. 

trincrvata,  xvii.  5 ;  xix.  208. 

undulaefolia,  xvii.  28. 

nroph^Ua,  ix.  92  ;  xix.  97. 

vcrticillata,  xvii.  101. 

vestita,  xvii.  5 ;  xix.  298. 

Acantholimon  glmnaccnm,  xviii.  292. 
Acantbophippium  Javaneuses,  xiii.  65  ; 

xiv.  257  ;  xviii.  50. 

nova  sp.  xvi.  2. 

Achimenes  alba,  xiv.  212. 

^—  argyrostigma,  xiii.  235;  xiv.  215. 

—  atro-saogninea,  xiv.  235. 

Baumanni,  xix.  4, 

Bodneri,  xix.  4. 

— "—  Candida,  xvi.  257.  289. 

cupreata,  xv.  193. 

Escberi,  xviii.  121. 

—  formosa,  xiv.  235. 

grandiflora,  x.  210 ;  xi.  121, 

—  birsuta,  xi.  273. 

■  illicifolia,  xiv.  235. 
Jaureguia,  xviii.  1. 

—  Jayii,  xvii.  290. 
Kleeii,  xvii.  290. 

—  Leipmanii,  xiv.  145. 

longiflora,  x.  1. 

var.  xiv.  180. 

maltiflora,  xi.  41,  169. 

ocellata,  xvi.  73,  101. 

conflaens,  xviii.  79. 

patens,  xiv.  212. 

—  pedancnlata,  x.  145. 
picta,  xii.  121  ;  xvii.  6. 

—  palcherrima,  xvi.  222. 
-^—  roiea,  x.  1. 

—  vennsta,  xv.  345;  xvi.  125. 
Acbronycbia  Cuuniogbamii,  xi.  62. 
Aciantbera  punctata,  xi.  43. 
Aconitum  ovatum,  viii.  200. 

sinensis,  xix.  50. 

Acrophyllum  venosum,  xii.  189. 

verticilUrtum,  xi.  278. 

Adamia  versioolor,  xvi.  209 ;  xviii.  98. 


Adenium  Hongbcl,  xiv.  281. 
Adeuocalvmna  coniosuni,  xiv.  66. 

nitida,  xviii.  75. 

Adcnostoma  fasciculafa,  xix.  50. 
Adiantum  varium,  xviii.  79. 
iEchmea  discolor,  xv.  99. 

fiilgens,  xi.  240. 

/Egi^)hila  ^andiflora,  xiv.  13R. 
iEonium  \  oungianum,  xii.  197. 
iErides  affinis,  xi.  278. 

Brookerii,  ix.  184. 

crispa,  x.  258. 

maculosutn,  xii.  198;  xiii.  114. 

var.  Schncderi,  xviii.  2G5. 

odoratum,  xiii.  64. 

qninque  vulnera,  x.  17. 

roscnm,  xix.  2C6. 


virens,  xi.  133. 


il'^scliynanthus    Uoscbianus,   xiv.    257 
xviii.  79. 

grandifloras,  ix.  42,  233. 

Javanicus,  xviii,  76. 

I^l)hianus,  xiv.  281. 

lon^ifloras,  xvi.  74. 

miiiiatus,  xiv.  305  ;  xvii.  98. 

radicans,  xiv.  282. 

spcciosns,  XV.  221. 


iEsculas Hippocastinum,  fl.  pi.,  xi.^*ii7. 
Agalmyla  stamina,  xvi.  29,  ICl. 
Aganasia  pulcbella,  viii.  195. 
Agapantbus  umbellatus,  var.  maximum, 

xi.  62. 
Aguostus  sinnata,  xiv.  282. 
Akbelia  auinata,  xv.  123. 
Allamanaa  Aubletia,  xvii.  2. 

Catbartica,  x.  20 ;  xiii.  73. 

grandiflora,  x.  260  j  xiii.  1S6  ;  xv. 

245. 

norifolia,  xix.  218. 

Scliotti,  xvi.  50,  74,  208. 


Allium  acuniatum,  xviii.  292. 

ciBrulcum,  viii.  221. 

Alloplectns  capitatus,  xvii.  195. 

concolor,  xvi.  122. 

dicbrous,  xiv.  88. 

repens,  xiv.  JJ33. 

Almeidea  rubra,  xviii.  293. 
Alona  cslestis,  xii.  229. 
Alpina  nutans,  xiv.  210. 
Alscnosmia,  nova  sp.  viii.  250. 
Alstromeria,  new  vars.,  xvii.  152. 

cborillensis,  xi.  242. 

liufatiflora,  xi.  278. 

magnifica,  xi.  242. 

nemorosa,  x.  209. 

psittacina,   var.   Ercmbouldtii,  x. 

133. 
Amanecus  longiflora,  ix.  234. 
Amaryllis    Ackramannii    pulcbcrrima, 

xviii.  194. 

Banksiana,  x.  65. 

Lconensis,  xiv.  116. 
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Amaryllis  rdiculata,  xviii.  121. 

Svveetii,  viii.  250. 

Amherstia  iiobilis,  xvii.  105;  xix.  50. 
Amii'a  zygoineris,  xi.  113;  xiv.  ti57. 
AmygUahis  pcrsica,  tl.  s.  pi.,  xviii.  194. 
Anoectochilus  setac«us,  xii.  293. 
Aoagallis  alterni folia,  viii.  221. 

pictas,  viii.  232. 

Anchusa  petiolata,  ix.  89. 
Andromeda  Phillyreicfolia,  xii.  197. 
Androsachc  lanuginosa,  xi.  89. 
Anemone  Govaniaua,  xii.  199. 

Japonica,  xiv.   18;   xv.  74;  xvii. 
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var.  hybrida,  xvi.  289 ;  xviii. 


obtusifolia,  xiii.  17. 

rivularis,  x.  66. 

Aogelonia  angustifolia,  xvi.  222. 
cornigera,  ix.  42. 

—  grandiflora,  x.  260. 
Angrsccum  apiculatum,  xiii.  136. 
bilobum,  ix.  183. 

distichum,  xiii.  88. 

funalc,  XV.  98. 

gladifolium,  ix.  19. 

—  pellucidura,  xii.  40. 

—  versicolor,  xi.  43. 

Anguloa  Clowesii,  xii.   114;    xiii.   17 
XV.  I9«3. 

—  Kuckeri,  xiv.  233. 

uniriora,  xii.  293. 

Angaria  Mackoyana,  xviii.  2. 
Ania  bicornis,  xii.  63. 
Anigozanthus  fulginosa,  xv.  98. 
humilis,  viii.  17. 

pulcherrimus,  xiii.  256. 

Tyrianthina,  xviii.  99. 

Anisanthus,  uova  sp.  x.  257. 
Anoua  palustris,  xiv.  213. 
Auoptcrus  ^landulosut,  xvi.  74. 
Ansellia  Atricaua,  xiL  64 ;  xvii.  28. 
Anthadeuia  sesamoides,  xiv.  116. 
Anthocercis  illicifoUa,  xiv.  18. 
Antirrhinum  majus,  vars.  x.  212. 

fl.  pi.,  xii.  168. 

var.  quadricolor,  xi.  263. 

Actus  gracillima,  xiiL  88. 
Aphelaudra,  nova  sp.,  xiv.  1 14. 

aurautiaca,  xiii.  88, 

cristata,  viii.  221 ;  xix.  242. 

Aponogete  distacbyon,  xix.  122. 
Aporum  sinuatum,  ix.  68. 
Aquilegia  fragrans,  viii.  220. 

glauca,  viii.  197. 

jucunda,  xv.  98. 

leptoceras,  xv.  290. 

pubiflora,  viii.  221. 

« Skiuuerii,  x.  40. 

Aralia  crassifolia,  viii.  250. 

macrophylUy  xii.  270. 

Araucaria  Cookii,  six.  894. 


Arbutus  fariuosa,  x.  20. 

lauiifolia,  viii.  1 7. 

mollis,  xix.  218. 

Arctocalyx  Endlecherianos,  xviii.  21  ^^:. 
Arctostaphylos  uitida,   viii.    129;     ^*"' 
185. 

pungeus,  xii.  89. 

Ardisia  Mexicana,  xii.  115. 
Aristolocbia  angnicido,  xvi.  74. 

caudata.  viii.  17. 

ciliare,  viii.  199. 


gigas,  X.  187 ;  xii.  138 ;  xiv.  I  ^^  * 

grandiflora,  xvi.  97. 

omithocephala,  xiL  293. 

picta,  xviii.  76. 

Armaria  cephalotos,  xiiL  17. 

fasciculata,  ix.  69,  1 13. 

grandiflora,  rv.  199. 

Arnebia  echioides,  xvi.  290. 
Arpophyllum  giganteum,  xvi.  1 75. 
Aruudina  bambussefolia,  ix.  68. 

densa,  x.  184. 

Asclepias  Curas6avia^  xii.  139. 

Douglassiif'xvii.  2. 

vestita,  xii.  221. 

Aster  CabuUcus,  xi.  242. 

roseus  novaj,  viii.  128. 

Sikkimensis,  xix.  25. 

Astyria  rosea,  xii.  234. 

Astrapcea  ^'iscosa,  xviii.  293. 

Asystacia   Coromandeliana,    xiv.    233  i 

XV.  9G. 

scandens,  xvii.  151. 

Atelandra  iucana,  viii.  17. 

Aucuba  Japonica,  nov.  spec.,  xiii.  259. 

Azalea,  nov.  spec.,  xii  139. 

vars.,  xiii.  47;  xv.  1.50  ;  xiv.  116; 

xvii.  73,  101,  124,  270;  xix.  269. 

LoBtiticD,  xiii.  V57. 

Ludovica,  xiii.  304, 

obtusa,  xiv.  115, 

ovata,  xiv.  212. 

squamata,  xiv.  212  ;  xv.  26 

Babingtonia  Camphorosma,  x.   66. 
Backhousia  myrtifolia,  xiii.  41, 
Bauksia  occideutalis,  xix.  51. 
Barbacenia  Kogieri,  xix,  4. 

purpurea,  xiii.  88. 

squamata,  xii.  137  ;  xiii.  41. 

Barkeria  Lindlevana,  x.  42  ;  xiv.  282. 

melanacaulam,  xviL  121. 

spectabilis,  xii.  168. 

Barleria,  nov.  spec.,  xiii.  259. 
Baruadesia  rosea,  xi.  103;  xit.  136. 
Barnardia  splendens,  viii.  81, 
Barringtonia  specioea,  xii.  1 7. 
Bassia:a  pancifplia,  xii.  1 7. 
Batatas  be^acee,  viii.  247. 

Bonariensis,  ix.  89. 

Batemanoin  CoUegi,  viii.  197. 
Batschia  caaeaeeBS,  xvi««2l9. 
Bai^libia,  qov.  fpee.,  k.  90. 
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^Beanfortia  decavata,  x.  40 ;  xvit.  S8. 
iplendent,  xiii.  90 ;  xiv.  833. 
tia  grandifloni,  xiv.  179. 


3)ecinm  bicoior,  xi.  89. 

J[)efana  glauca,  xiii.  136, 

3)egooia  albo-coccinca,  xiii.  2C9 ;   xiv. 

210,  241. 
argyroctigma,  xi.  05. 

anrantiacam,  xvi.  265. 

Barkerii,  x.  20 ;  xi.  65, 

castancefolia,  xi.  65. 

cinnabariua,  xviii.  26. 

coocinea,  x.  260 ;  xi.  132. 

enuncaulisy  x,  90. 

crispa,  xi.  C5. 

—  dichitoma,  xi.  65. 
— ^dipetala,  xviii.  194. 

divenifolia,  viii  106. 

Fischerii,  xi,  65;  xvi.  123. 

Freemania,  xi.  264. 

^— fiichsioides,    xiv.    235;    xv.    51; 
xvii.  6. 

heracleifolia,  xi.  65. 

homoDjmi,  xvi  122, 

hydrocotylifolia,  x.  257  ;  xi.  204. 

incana,  ix.  137. 

.  Ingramii,  xviii.  293. 

insiffnis,  xi.  65. 

LindeniaDa,  xviii,  218. 

longisses,  xi.  65. 

macrophylla,  xi.  50. 

— —  maniculata,  xiii.  138. 

Martiana*  ix.  259  ;  xiii.  235. 

mexera,  xi.  65. 

—  Meyeril,  xii.  197. 

nov.  spec.,  xi.  19,  65  ;  xviii.  SO. 

—  papillosa,  ix.  138. 

parviflora,  xi,  65 ;  xvi.  52. 

peltata,  xiii.  138. 

platanifolia,  xi.  Oa. 

Pi-eseriana,  xi.  26-^. 

—  punctata,  ix.  260, 

ranicntacea,  xiit  136 ;  xvi.  29. 

nibricaulis,  xiii.  1 7, 

sangninea,  xi.  GH, 

scandeoi,  xi.  65, 

—  spathulatii,  xi.  65. 
stigmoaa,  xiii,  138, 

undalata,  xi.  65 ;  xiv.  234. 

—  vitifolb,  X.  -'0, 

zebrina,  xvi,  29. 

Dcjaria  sstuans,  xviii.  218. 

coarctata,  xvii.  74;  xviii.  217. 

IMIerallia  Syriaca.  xiii.  20. 
Bellis  perennis,  vara ,  xix.  1 . 
Berbens  coriaria,  ix.  209. 

Darwioii,  xix.  194,  217. 

dalcis,  xi,  240. 

•—  illicifolia,  xv.  147. 

Japonica,  xviii.  79. 

Loxensis,  xviii.  79. 

Intea,  xviii,  79, 


Derberis  |ttllidii,  xii.  89 ;  xix.  122. 

tenuifolia,  xii,  137. 

tinctoria,  xviii.  78. 

trifoliata,  ix.  235  ;  xiii.  24. 

umbel  lata,  xii.  221  /  xix.  218. 

Wallichiana,  xviii.  78. 

l^rtolinia  maculata,  xix.  4. 
liessera  miniata,  xviii.  2(J6. 
l^tula,  fiov.  spec,  viii.  248. 
Bidwellia  glaucesceus,  xiii.  20. 
Hignonia  capreolata,  x.  17. 

Carolina^,  xii.  268. 

Chaniberlaini,  xii.  271. 

grandiflora,  xvi.  29. 

picta,  X.  209 ;  xi.  187,1 

speciosa,  ix.  209 ;  xvL  123. 

Bilbergia  Morelliana,  xix.  61. 
Billardiera  daphnoidea,  viii.  129. 

nov.  spec,  x.  212. 

Hlandfordia  flammeo,  xviii.  28. 

marginata,  xiii.  118. 

nit'tia  eebinm  xv.  290. 

B  >Ibophyllum  calamaria,  xii  137. 

Care>-annm.  xiii.  185. 

— ^  cheiri,  x  i.  199. 

liral^atum,  viii.  248. 

Lobbii,  xviii.  241. 

macranthum,  xii.  89. 

pileatum,  xii.  270, 

sordidum,  ix.  4:^. 

umbellatum,  xiii.  235 ;  xiv.  305. 

I3oldoa  fragrans,  xiii.  281. 
I^omarea  simplex,  ix.  113. 
Boronia  anemonifolia*  viii.  56  ;  ix.  90 ; 

X.  184;  xi.  63;  xii.  116. 

Frazeri,  xi.  278. 

ledifolia,  viii.  250 ;  ix.  183. 

tetrandra,  xviiLl21. 

tripb}  Ua,  xvii.  98. 

var.  latifolia,  ix.  233. 

viminea,  ix.  260, 

Bossisea  disticha,  ix.  257. 

eriocarpa,  xi.  134. 

panicifolia,  xi.  133, 

tenuicaulia,  ix.  233. 

virgata,  xi.  17  ;  xv,  200 ;  xvii,  5; 

xix.  297. 
Bougainvillea  spectabilis,  xiii.  115. 
Bouvardia  angiiBtifolia,  yiii.  197, 

ilava,  xiii.  26 .0. 

leiantha,  xix.  98. 

• loogiflora,  xiv.  113. 

spleudens,  viii.  54. 

tripbylla,  var.  splendem:,  viii.  177. 

Brachycome  iberidifolia,  viii.  119>  221 ; 

ix.  218. 
Brachysema  apbyllam,  xviii.  2. 

bracteata,  xi.  264, 

hvbrida,  x.  114. 

latifolia,  xvii.  100. 

platyptera,  x,  260. 

TcaosaaXil  115. 
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Brassavola  Digbyana,  xiv.  283;  xvii. 
266. 

—  glaaca,  Tiii.  197. 

venosa,  viii.  129,  177. 

Brattia  angusta,  xii.  65. 
-—  aristata,  xii.  65. 

■         bidens,  xii.  C5. 

—  brachiata,  xi.  42  ;  xii.  C5 ;  xv.  124. 
■^—  candata,  xii.  65. 

Clowesii,  xii.  65. 

cochleata,  xii.  65. 

ffattata,  xii.  65. 

Lanccana,  xii.  65. 

— —  Lawrenceana,  ix.  89. 

—  macrostachya,  xii.  65. 
— —  macalata,  xii.  65. 

Peruviaua,  xii.  65. 

verrucosa,  xii.  (»5. 

Wrayap.xi.  89. 

Brodis  Californica,  xvii.  102. 
Broughtoma  anrea,  viii.  129. 

■  lilacipa,  xix.  194. 
Brombc«dia  palustris,  xii.  65. 
Browallia  Jamesoni,  xv.  244,  290  ;  xvi. 

166;  xix.  266. 

spedosa,  xvi.  2  ;  xvii.  52,  290. 

Brownea  ariza,  xiii.  90 ;  xix.  266. 

coodnea,  x.  258. 

Bronfelsia  nilida,  xv.  1 74. 
Bragmansia  floribunda,  x.  66. 

Knightii,  xviii.  218. 

-^^  nov.  spec.  xi.  241. 

parviflora,  ix.  260. 

Bronsfelsia  violacea,  xi.  265. 
Bmnonia  anstralis,  ix.  42. 
Bryanthus  erectus,  xviii.  241. 
BnrliDgtonia  pubcscens,  xix.  5. 

ridida,  ix.  257. 

Burtonia  brunoides,  xiii.  211. 

villoea,  xvi.  290. 

Buddlea  Lindleyana,  xiv.  258. 
Barcbellia  Capensis,  xi.  64. 
Cajanua  bicolor,  xiii.  18^. 
Caladium  pictum,  x.  260. 
Calamintba  mimuloidcSi  xviii.  266. 
Calaodrinia  umbellata,  xiii.  236,  2G6. 
Culanthe  circuli^oides,  xv.  52. 

*  diseolor,  viii.  247. 

— «-  masQca,  x.  187 ;  xii.  197. 
Calathea  villosa,  xiii.  88. 
Calboa  globosa,  xviii.  78. 
CSaloeolaria,  new  vars.,  ix.  73 ;  x.  73 ; 

xiv.  1. 

alba,  xix.  242. 

amplexicaalis,  xv.  124. 

coneiformis,  xix.  25. 

Harlequin,  xix.  242. 

sulpburea  splendens,  xix.  242. 

vivid,  xix.  242. 

Calestaeia  cyanea,  ix.  68. 
Calipbruria  Hartweipana,  xiii.  19. 
Calistegia  pubescens,  xiv.  115,  19?. 


Calliandra  brevipes,  xviii.  76. 

Tweediei,  xiii.  280. 

Callipsyche  encrosoidcs,  ix.   186;   xii 

236. 
Callistacbprs  liuearis,  ix.  183. 

longifolia,  ix.  89. 

Callisteraon  pinifolium,  xi.  42. 
Calochartus  pallidum,  xviii.  293. 
Caloscordum  nerinefolinm,  xv.  26. 
Calostomma  cameum,  viii.  129. 

lutea,  viii.  104. 

Calycotomc  spinosa,  xiv.  283. 

Caiuarotis  obtusa,  xii.  270. 

Camellia  Japonica,  varieties,  x.  97  ;  xi- 

49;  xii.   1,  25;  xiii.    139;    xv.  242; 

xvii.  77;  xviii.  148,  195. 

Saccoi,  xii.  114. 

Campanea  grandiflora,  xviii.  241. 
Campanula  colorata,  xix.  26. 

fragilis,  xii.  89. 

prandis,  xi.  89. 

Licfliiigii,  X.  211. 

nobilis,  xv.  4. 

pumila  plena,  xix.  242. 

punctata,  x.  212. 

sylvatica,  xiv.  18. 

Vidalii,  xix.  98. 

Camptosema  rubicunda,  xix.  266. 
Campy lol)otrys  discolor,  xviii.  218. 
Caniua  bicolor,  xvi.  290. 

buxifolia,  xix.  194. 

dependens,  xvi.  175,  220;  xix.  121. 

pyrifolia,  xvi.  195. 

Capsicum  cereolum,  xix.  294. 
Carnation,  new  vars.,  xv.  248 ;  xvii.  269 ; 

xviii.  293. 
Cassellia  integrifolia,  xiii.  259. 
Catasetum  barbatum,  ix.  43. 

callosum,  viii,  249. 

var.  grandiflorum,  xiv.  89, 

■ cornutum,  viii.  249.' 

fimbriatum,  xviii.  266. 

fulgibosum,  ix.  259. 

globiferura,  x.  133. 

iute^errimum,  viii.  222. 

Inmmatum,  var.  ebumeum,  ix.  43. 

lancifolium,  ix.  43. 

nionocanthus,  viii.  220. 

myanthus,  viii.  220. 

ocbraccum,  xii.  199. 

Kussellianum,  viii.  54. 

saccatum,  viii.  249. 

trnlla,  viii.  249. 

Wailesii,  xi.  42. 

Catcsbia  parviflora,  xi.  65. 
Catha  pauiculata,  xi.  183. 
Cathcartia  villosa,  xix.  218. 
Cattleya  Aclandioj,  viii.  198. 

amethystina,  xvii.  122. 

Arembergii,  xi.  279. 

bulboaa,  xv.  221. 

elegansy  xvii.  122. 
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dUfttdfya  gnomlata,  x.  41/ 

graimkMBy  TUr.  Riufielliana, 

SOS. 

Harrisoniana,  x.  19. 

- — intermedia  variegata,  xii.  168. 

labiata  Candida,  xviii.  266, 

picta,  xviii.  266. 


xiiu 


Lemoniana,  xiv.  210. 

mar^inata,  xii.  40. 

maxima,  xiv.  42. 

pallida,  xix.  145. 

Papeiansciana,  xiii.  138. 

pumila,  xii.  40. 

Skinneri,  xii.  268. 

superba,  xii.  1 13. 

Walkeriana,  xviii.  77. 

Ccanothus  cuneatus,  xix.  243. 

dentatufi,  xviii.  99. 

dlvaricatns,  xi.  134. 

pallidas,  viii.  104. 

papillosos,  xviii.  122. 

thyrsiflorus,  xii.  197,  229. 

Ccdronella  pallida,  xiv.  136. 

Cintaurea  pulchra,  viii.  130. 

Ccntradenia  rosea,  xi.  113. 

Centranthera  pnnctata,  xi.  43. 

Centropogon  cordifolius,  x.  19. 

surinamense,  xiv.  233. 

Centroaolenia  glabra,  xix.  5. 

picta,  xix.  295. 

Cepbalotaxus  Fortnni,  xviii.  77. 

Ceradia  farcata,  xiii.  65. 

Cerasos  Japonica,  xv.  151. 

Ceratostema  longiflora,  xvi.  266. 

Cerbera  frutiooea,  xiii.  139. 

Cerens  cfcrulescens,  x.  66. 

' crenatos,  xii.  169. 

extensoa,  xii.  63. 

latifrons,  viii.  198. 

Lceanus,  xvii.  26. 

lencanthos,  viii.  81. 

Martianus,  viii.  17.  ' 

Majnardi,  xv.  124. 

Pitajaya,  xii.  137.    ! 

Tweediei,  xviii.  77. 

Canninghamia,  xvi.  27.  ^ 

oculatus,  xii.  169. 

Cestram  aurantiacum,  xii.  70. 

calycinam,  xix.  5. 

vindiflorum,  xi.  161. 

Chabrcea  rancinata,  xii.  268. 

Chsenastoma  polyantha,  xiii.  211. 

Chtcnestes  lanceolate,  xvi.  3. 

Cha;toga8tra  strigosa,  xvii.  26. 

Cheiranthos  Marshallii,  xviii.  265. 

mutabilia,  xvii.  4. 

ocbrolenca,  viii.  129. 

Cheloue  barbata  coccinea,  xviii.  219. 

—  Lyonii,  ix.  43. 

Chilodia  scatellarioides,  xii.  139. 

Chirita  Moonii,  xiv.  282 ;  xvi.  193,  291. 

sinensis,  xii.  294 ;  xiv.  180 ;  xv.  52. 


miuimum, 


Chirita  Walkeri,  xy.  262. 

Zeylanica,   xiii.  256 ;    xiv.  284 ; 

XV.  26. 

Cbironia  floribonda,  xiii.  209. 

glutinosa,  xvii.  2. 

Chlonca  virescens,  xiii.  257. 
Chorozema  Cbandleri,  xiii.  139. 

cordata,  xviii.  80. 

Dicksoni,  xi.  63. 

elegans,  xv.  201. 

flava,  xvi.  27. 

lancifolia,  viii.  66. 

latifolia,  ix.  145. 

longifblia,  viii.  250. 

Spartioides,  xi.  187. 

spectabile,  ix.  137. 

triangulare,  xiv.  136. 

Cbr^'santhemum    Indicum 

xix.  97. 

new  vars.,  xii.  47 ;  xviii.  1 7,  97. 

Chrysobactron  Hookeri,  xix.  243. 
Cliysis  azurea,  var.  maculata,  xix.  98. 

bractescens,  ix.  113. 

Cineraria,  vars.,  xiv.  97 ;  xviii.  100. 

celestial,  xi.  122. 

elegans,  viii.  112. 

— -  splendida,  x.  114. 

Webberiana,  x.  185. 

Cirrhopetalum  auratum,  viii.  199;  xii, 

17. 
— -  Macreei.  ix.  184. 

Medus«,  X.  66. 

picturatum,  viii.  199. 

—  vaginatnm,  viii.  249. 
Citrus  dcliciosa,  ix.  91. 
Clcisostoma  dealbata,  xi.  43. 

ionosum,  xv.  196. 

Clematis  azurea  gigantea,  xix.  219. 
•—  bnlbosa,  xv.  4. 

—  crispa,  xiv.  305. 

graveolens,  xviii,  51. 

nexasepala,  xiv.  133. 

indivisa,  var.  lobata,  xvi.  266. 

montana,  viii.  222. 

smilacifblia,  xiv.  282. 

Cleome  lutea,  viii.  200 ;  x.  18. 
Clerodendron,  nov.  spec,  xi.  65, 

angustifolium,  xi.  265. 

Bethnneanum,  xviii,  3. 

—  calamitosum,  x.  67, 
capitatum,  xvi.  50. 

—  infortunatum,  xii.  113. 

Kempferii,  xi.  241. 

scandens,  xvi.  50. 

sinuatum,  xiv.  257. 

spleudens,  x.  -65. 

Clethora  Mexicana,  viii.  106. 

quercifolia,  x.  113. 

Clianthus  cameus,  ix.  68. 

Dampieri,  xviii.  l49. 

formosus,  xviii.  123. 

puniceus,  xii.  116. 
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Clidanthera  psoralioUies,  xviii.  1-19. 
Clitoria  fulgens,  xii.  197. 

—  teniata  major,  xiv.  137. 
ClowcVia  roBca,  xi.  217. 
Cobsca  stipnlaris,  viii.  106. 
Coburghia  coccinea,  ix.  113. 
liumilif:,  X.  209. 

trichroma,  ix.  113. 

versicolor,  xi.  17. 

Cochlearia  acaulis.  xiv.  282. 
Coccoloba  macrophyUa,  xviii.  242. 
Cococjpsilon  tontaria,  xvii.  28. 
Cflelogyne  asperatn,  xTii.  271. 

crystata,  ix.  91. 

Cumingii,  viii.  249. 

fulginosa,  xvii.  122. 

oohraces,  xv.  4. 

— —  oscellata,  viii.  1 7. 
speciosa,  xv.  98. 

—  Walliohiana,  viii.  105;  xviii.  51. 
Colea  floribuuda,  ix.  I  Id. 
Colconema  pulchra,  xi.  44. 
Collania  Andinamarcana,  xiv.  233. 
dnicis.  XV,  147. 

(.^olonyction  xnacrantbum,  xvii.  74. 
Colquonia  coccinea,  xviii.  123. 
Columnea  aurantiacat  xviii.  195. 

crassifolia,  xv.  266. 

Scbicdiana,  ix.  92. 

splendens,  xi.  62. 

Comarastaphylis  arbutoides,  xi.  ICO. 
Combretum  latifolium,  xiii.  185. 

macropbyllum,  x.  134. 

splendens  album,  xiii.  307. 

Comosperma  gracilis,  viii.  39. 
Comparettia  rosea,  viii.  249  ;  xi.  G2. 
CoDOclinium  ianthinum,  xviii.  123. 
Conost^lis  setofia,  viii.  17. 
Consolida  Aconitii,  xix.  26. 
Convolvulus  BryouiffifloruF,  viii.  57. 

—  Italicus,  XV.  74. 

oscellatiis,  xii.  40. 

— :  Moparius,  ix.  209. 

—  verrucipes,  ix.  91. 

Cordyline  Sieboldii,  var.  maculata,  xviii. 

293. 
Corethastylis  bracteata,  xii.  245. 
Comas  grandis,  viii.  106. 
Correa,  new  vara.,  xvii.  76 ;  xviii.  80. 
bicolor,  viii.   106  ;    xi.  41 ;    xiii. 

139. 

Cavcndisliii,  viii.  56. 

Lindloyana,  viii.  56. 

rosea  major,  viii.  106. 

rubioides,  xii.  139. 

turgida,  viii.  82. 

ventricoso.  xiii.  139. 

Corvissartia  Indies,  x,  210. 
Corynocarpus  Isvigatus,  xvi.  146. 
Cosmetia  rubra,  Tiii.  63. 
Cotbneaster  d^ticulata,  viii.  106;  x.  '20. 

—  thymifolia,  xix.  895. 


Crataegus  crenulata,  xii.  269. 
CriDum  commeliana,  viii.  128. 

variabile,  var.  roseum,  xii.  63- 

Croci  autumnales,  xii.  40;  xiii.  201>' 
Crocus  annulatus  Adamicna,  ix.  137^ 

lageua^fiorus  var.  ix-  137. 

specio^us,  ix.  114. 

8uaveoleD«,  ix.  114. 

Crotolaria  undulata,  viiL  129. 

verrucosa,  xiv.  305. 

Crowea  latifolia,  xv.  290. 

stricta,  xvii.  290. 

Crytopodium  Andersonii,  ix.  65. 
Cryptadenia  uniflora,  xiiL  64. 
Cryptandra  suavis,  xii.  269* 
Cryptosanus  scriptoa,  xi.  279. 
Culboa  globosa,  xviii.  29. 
Cummin^ia  trimacuUta,  xii.  197. 
Cuphea  cmuabarina,  xviii.  219. 

cordata,  xiv.  42,  49. 

ignea,  xviii.  195. 

Mel  villa,  ix.  258. 

miniata,  xiv.  180,  265. 

platycentra,  xiv.  180. 

silenoides,  xvi,  74. 

strigilissima,  xiv.  234. 

strigilosa,  xiv.  89. 

Curcuma  cordata,  xvii.  98. 
Cyananthus  lobatus,  xv.  27. 
Cyanothus  axillaris,  ix.  259. 

vitlata,  xviii.  293. 

Cyclamen  macropus,  xix.  5. 
Cyclogyne  canescens,  viii.  199. 
Cycnoches  barbatum,  xvii.  290. 

Loddigesii,  xiv.  88. 

var.  leucochilum,  ix.  89. 

pentadactyloD,  xi.  1 13. 

pescatorei,  xviii.  266. 

ventricosum,   var.    Kgcrtoniauuin* 

xii.  17. 

Cymbidium  Devonianum,  xi.  161. 

eburneum,  xvi,  3. 

giganteum,  xiv.  18. 

Mastersii,  xiii.  257. 

pendulum,  xii.  137. 

pubescens,  viii.  249 ;  ix.  183. 

Cynoglossnm  ancbusoides,  x.  89. 

lon^iilorun),  viiL  222;  xiii  1. 

Cypripedmm  barbatum,  ix.  184  ;  x.  89. 

caudatum,  xviii.  123. 

guttatum,  xviii.  294 ;  xix.  51. 

Irapeanum,  xiv.  282, 

Lowii,  xviii.  123.  195. 

Cyrtnntbera  catalpicfolia,  xvii.  122. 
Cyrlochilum  citrinum,  xvii.  195. 

maculatum,  ix.  183. 

CvTtoceras  reflexa,  x.  213. 
Cystanthe  sprengelioides,  viii.  247. 
Cytinus  H^pocostus,  xiv,  20. 
Cytisus  fiUpesi  xii.  139 ;  xvii  100. 

Weldeuii,  xi.  217. 

Dacrjrdiwn  capresiuai,  vUl  250. 


Tmi>tx, 
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XMorydmm  tazifcainm,  riii.  350. 
IDshlia,  new  Tarieties,  riii.  88 ;  ix.  49  ; 

X.  49 ;  xix.  260. 
glabrata,  ▼UL  130. 

Dus  oatmifolia,  xiii.  259. 

iHphne  Fortoni,  xiv.  282. 

Houtteana,  xix.  26. 

. Japonica,  ix.  91. 

—  purparea,  xix.  122. 
Datura  oornigera,  xiv.  257. 
Daabentonia  tripetiana,  ix.  91 ;  x.  25. 
Daviesia  latifolia,  xi.  63 ;  xv.  200. 

{>h^Bode8,  xir.  210. 

Delphinium  azoream,  xvii.  267. 
csrnlesoens,  fl.  pi.,  xviL  267. 

cheilanthmn,     var.     Hendcnonii, 

xriii.  242. 

mndiflora  mi^r,  xviii.  294. 

Japonicam,  xviiL  294. 

magnificnni,  xviii.  294. 

—  pnmila  elegant,  xviii.  294. 

sineose,  fl.  pi.,  viii.  222. 

Wheeleri,  xix.  267. 

Dendrobium,  nov.  spec.,  xv.  150. 

aduncnm,  x.  210 ;  xiv,  89. 

albosanguineum,  xix.  243. 

anoamum,  xiii.  138. 

aqueum,  xi  43. 

— ^  csrulescens,  xviii.  80. 

calcaratum,  ix.  19. 

Cambridgeaoum,  X.  114;  xvii.  151. 

cbloropc,  xii.  199. 

chrysotoxura,  xv.  196. 

clavatuin,  xix.  243. 

compressuin,  x.  259  ;  xii.  269. 

cretaceuin,  xv.  290. 

-: —  cramenatum,  xi.  132. 

cucnmerinum,  x.  211 ;  xi.  187. 

Dalhousieanun),  xii.  222;  xiv.  C6. 

Devonianum,  viii.  222 ;  xvii.  74. 

discolor,  ix.  233. 

Egertonia,  xv.  198. 

— —  elongatura,  ix.  91. 

cxcisuai,  ix.  259. 

F'anuerii,  xvii.  3. 

fimbriatuni,    var.    ocnlatum,   xiii. 

137. 

Gibsoni,  xix.  295. 

herbacum,  viii.  221. 

— —  Kingianum,  xiii.  185. 

Kuhlii,  XV.  242. 

langioUe,  viii.  248. 

macranthum,  x.  258. 

macroph^llum,  xiii.  139. 

mesochlorum,  xv.  198. 

—7-  nionilifoniKi,  xiii.  114. 

moflchatnm,  ix.  1 9. 

Pierardi,  xiii.  139. 

—  planibull>e,  xi.  189. 

pnlcbellnm,  var.  purpnrcura,  xiii. 

139. 
rcvolntum,  viii.  200, 


Dendrobiom  rhombciun,  xi.  90. 

Ruckerii,  xi.  279. 

sanguineum,  xi.  42, 

sanguinolentani,  x.  259, 

tanrinum,  xi.  279. 

teres,  viii.  200. 

tetragonum,  ix.  68, 

tortile,  xvii.  290. 

transparcnp,  xviii.  135,  294. 

tridenium,  xv.  27. 

Wallichiannm,  xviii.  80. 

Dendrochilum  filiforme,  viii.  200. 

glumacenm,  ix.  91. 

latifolium,  xi.  189. 

Deutzia  sracilia,  xix.  74. 

scabra,  xi.  65. 

staminea,  xv.  75. 

Diadelpbia  decandria,  xi.  18. 
Dianthns,  vars.  xii.  181. 

cruenttts,  xviii,  267. 

Gamerianus,  viii.  232. 

GoBthadsii,  xiii.  259. 

Hendersonianns,  xv.  196. 


Diaspiros  Sapota,  xi.  187. 
Diastema  ochroleuca,  xiv.  258. 
Dichsea  glauca,  xii.  270. 
Didvmocarpua  crinita,  xix.  26. 
Dielytra  spectabilis,  xvi.  101,  195 ;  xvii. 

218:  xviii.  219. 
Digitalis  lutea,  var.  furcate,  x.  66, 

minor,  x.  212  ;  xi.  204. 

purpurea,  var.  supcrha,  xi.  90. 

Dillwynia  clavata,  viii.  199 ;  xii.  C3. 

Fpvciosa,  viii.  106. 

Dinenia  polybulbon,  xii.  63. 
Diosma  capitata,  xv.  199. 

unitlora,  xv.  199. 

Dipladenia  crassinoda,  xiii.  18,  145. 

ecrophylla,  xvii.  3. 

nobilis,  xV.  291 ;  xvii.  52. 

var.  rosea,  xvii.  122. 

uroph}  lia,  xvii.  98. 

Diplolffinia  speciofia,  xii.  1 7. 
Diplopeltis  Hugelii,  viii.  17. 
Dipter acanthus  scandens,  xv.  75. 

spectabilis,  xviii.  51 ;  xix.  25. 

Disa  cornuta,  xii.  IG9. 

granditlora,  xii.  89. 

Disocactus  biformis,  xiii.  65. 
Disophylla  stellata,  xiii.  114. 
Dodora  spatulata,  viii.  250. 
Dombeya  mollis,  xix.  122. 

viburni folia,  xix.  74. 

Doncklaeria  diversifolia,  xi.  264. 
Dracophyllura  gracile,  xi.  63. 
Dryandra  formosa,  xiL  221. 
Drymonia  punctata,  x.259;  xii.  137. 
Duranta  Pluraierii,  x.  20. 
Duvaua  longifolia,  xi.  278. 
Eccreniocarpus  scaber,  xviii.  242. 
Echcandra  terui flora,  xviii.  267. 
Echeveria  lurida,  ix.  43. 
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EJchevcria  rctusa,  xv.  267. 

rosea,  x.  113. 

Scheeri,  xiii.  138. 

scciinda,  viii.  247. 

Echinacea  intermedia,  xvi.  122. 
Echinocactus  chloropthalinns,  xvi.  122. 

concinnus,  xi.  269. 

moltiflonis,  xiii.  258. 

myriostigma,  xiii.  236. 

oxygonus,  xiii.  185. 

PenUandi,  xi.  294. 

rhodopthalmns,  xviii.  29. 

strep tocaulon,  xix.  51. 

Visnaga,  xix.  26. 

Kchinopsis  camp^Iacantha,  xix.  7-1. 

cristata,  XTiii.  196. 

Echitcs  atropurpurea,  xi.  121. 

carassa,  xi.  274. 

Franciscca,  xv.  125. 

,  var.  salpharea,  xviii.  294. 

Gibsoniy  xi.  264. 

hirsuta,  xi.  64,  249. 

raelaleuca,  xiv.  235. 

nutans,  xiii.  185. 

splendens,  x.  281 ;  xi.  9,  97. 

suberecta,  viii.  197. 

Echium  petroeum,  xi.  133  ;  xiii.  1. 
Edgworthia  chrysautba,  xiv.  116;  xv. 

99. 
Elichrysum  retortum,  xi.  64. 
Elatherine  anomala,  xi.  279. 
Epacrls,  nov.  spec.,  xii.  115;  xiii.  139, 

140;    XV.    199,   200;    xvi.    100,   101, 

266;  xvii.  4,  5,  29,101;  xviii.  124; 

xix.  297. 

autnninalis,  xii.  2G9. 

conspicoa,  xix.  194. 

comiscans,  xi.  265. 

cra?^,  X.  114. 

dubia,  xiv.  210. 

heteronema,  x.  212. 

— —  hyacinthiflora,  xiv.  1 14, 

miniata,  xii.  145. 

— —  Tauntoniensis,  xv.  267. 
Epidendrnm,  nov.  s^c,  xv.  52. ' 

—  eridiforme,  xiii.  65. 

■    ■■■  arbusculum,  xi.  134. 
articalatum,  ix.  210. 

—  calocbeilum,  ix.  268. 

—  cepiforme,  viii.  18. 
— —  ceratistes,  xiii.  20. 

—  cinnabarinum,  x.  133. 
crispatam,  viii.  129. 

—  deosiflorum,  viii.  105. 

—  dipus,  xiii.  41. 

falcatam,  viii.  129. 

^—  fragrans,  xvii.  272. ' 

—  gladiatum,  ix.  69. 

glntinosnm,  xi.  280. 

Grahamii,  ix.  183. . 

— -  Hanbmii,  xii.  199. 
-—  lacertinam,  ix.  184. 


Epidendram  lancifolium,  viii.  221  ;  ix. 
257. 

Lindenii,  xiii.  211. 

longipetaluna,  xix.  5. 

niacrochilum,  var.  roseum,  xiii.  18. 

ovulum,  xi.  1 89. 

Parkiusoniauuni,  viii.  55. 

Phcenicium,  ix.  210. 

polyanthum,  x.  42. 

pterocarpum,  ix.  210:  xii.  169. 

radiatum,  ix.  210 :  xii.  245. 

radicans,  xiii.  236. 

ranifenim,  ix.  210;  x.  185. 

rufum,  xiii.  138. 

sulpbureum,  xvii.  123. 

—  tripunctatum,  ix.  211. 

vcjTUCOsum,  xii.  269 ;  xix.  267. 

vitellimim,  viii.  196;  xii.  221. 

Epi medium  pinnatum,  xvii,  196. 
Epiphora  pubesccns,  viii.  IJl). 
Epiphyllum  Kusselliauum,  xii.  18. 
Episcia  bicolor,  xvi.  220;  xix.  146. 
Eranthenuim  albiflorura,  xiv.  1 1 3. 

montanum,  xi.  217. 

strictura,  x.  20  ;  xiii.  306  ;  xv.  212. 

variabile,  xiv.  137. 

Eremostachys  laciuiata,  xiii.  257. 
Eria  bractcscens,  xii.  138. 

clavicaulis,  ix.  43. 

convallarioides,  xv.  291. 

Dillwynii,  xiii.  258. 

floribunda,  xi.  134;  xii.  113. 

polynra,  ix.  148. 

profusa,  X.  42. 

pulchella,  ix.  184. 

vestila,  xiii.  41. 

Erica,  nov.  spec,  xviii.  52,  80;  xix.  51. 
caflFra,  xix.  298. 

—  Cavendishiana,  xiv.  66. 
dabcDcia,  xvii.  270. 

Leeana,  var.  viridis,  xix.  146. 

longiflora  splendidissima,  xii.  116.^ 

mammosa,  xix.  298. 

Murrayana,  xii.  127. 

Shanuouiana,  xii.  63.  ' 

Erina  snaveoleus,  xi.  242. 
Eriocnema  marmoratum,  xviii.  267. 
Eriopsis  biloba,  xv.  52. 

—  rutidobulbon,  xvii.  98. 
Eriostemon  buxifolium,  xii.  198. 
cuspidata,  xiii.  139. 

•  intermedium,  xvii.  98. 

ueriifolium,  xvi.  146. 

scabrum,  xiv.  210. 

Erysimum  Arkansanum,  xix.  243. 
Erythrina  Bidwillii,  xv.  53  ;  xvi.  93. 

erythrostachya,  xviii.  267. 

Erythrochiton  Braziliense,  xi.  240. 
Escallonia  macrantha,  xvii.  267;  xix. 
217. 

Organensis,  xv.  4. 

Eipeletia.argeiitea,  xTiii.  3. 
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Bacalyptus  calophylla,  ix.  235.  • 

macrocarpa,  xv.  291. 

splacnicarpoD,  xi.  240 ;  xii.  245. 

EugeniA  BrasUiensii,  xyiii.  219. 
Eukyantbus  reticaUtus,  xix.  269. 
E^lophia  squalida,  ix.  259. 
EuoDymos  Japonicos,  xii.  41. 
Eapatoriam  odoratissiinum,  viii.  5G. 
Eapborbia  Bryoui,  x.  134. 

gran^Jflora  rnbra,  xix.  195. 

— *  Jacqniniflora,  xix.  298. 

langaiDea,  ix.  260. 

Earybia  chrysotricbia,  ix.  91. 
EuBtoma  exaltatom,  xiii.  88 ;  xir.  180. 
Eataxia  myrtifolia,  xv.  200. 
Eutbales  macrophylla,  viii.  200 ;  ix.  67. 

EtoWuIus  parpureo-cseruleus,  xiv.  25. 

Exacum  tetragoDum,  var.  bicolor,  XTi.  3. 

Zeylanicam,  xTii.  52. 

ExagODum  parga,  xv.  53. 

Fagopynun  cymosam,  xiv.  137. 

Fagrsa  obovata,  xiv.  42. 

Fedia  graudiflora,  xiii.  236. 

Fitz-Roya  Patagonica,  xix.  205. 

Forsythiaviridissima,  XV.  150;  xvi.  116; 
xix.  146. 

Fortuntea  Chinensis,  xiv.  1 1 6, 

Franciscea  acnminata,  xiii.  280. 

angusta,  xv.  4. 

—  cal}  cina,  xix,  146. 

confertiflora,  xix.  98. 

eximia,  xviii.  294. 

—  ffracilis,  xvi.  3. 

—  nydraogsformis,  xii.  198. 
-^—  latifblia,  xviii.  294. 

—  Pobliana,  xiii.  145. 

villosa,  xi.  19  ;  xii.  115. 

Franooa  ramosa,  viii.  223. 
Fraziera  theoides,  xviii.  294. 
Friesia  pedancularis,  xiv.  234. 
Fritillaria  Kotscbyona,  xii.  199. 
— —  pallidiflora,  xviii.  77. 

Fachsia,  new  vara.,  viii.  39, 208  ;^x.  169, 
121 ;  xi.  17,  145.  227;  xii.  73,  253; 
xiii.  25,  122  ;  xvi.  52  ;  xvii.  27,  2G7  ; 
xix.  74,  243,  244,  265,  267. 

alpestris,  xi.  63. 

—  baccilaris,  xviii.  99. 

—  cordifolia,  ix.  241. 
corymbiflora,  ix.  1. 

—  integrifolia,  x.  161. 

macrontba,  xiv.  121. 

nigricaus,  xviii.  124. 

radicans,  ix.  259 ;  x.  18,  97. 

scrratifolia,  xiii.  1 93. 

spectabilis,  xvi.  145. 

—  tetradactyla,  xvi.  200. 

veuasta,  xviii,  196. 

Fugosia  beteropbylla,  xiv.  89. 
Fnnkia  fpwdidora,  xvii.  267. 
GaUlardia  cornata,  x.  21 1. 

— —  picta  tricolor,  xix.  244, 


Galanthas  plieatus,  xviii.  149. 

reflexas,  xiii.  138. 

Galeandra  Baaeri,  viii.  223. 

cristata,  xii.  270. 

Devouiana,  xix.  267. 

Gardenia  amsena,  xi.  264. 

Boweriana,  xiv.  235. 

Devoniana,  xiv.  305 ;  xv.  265. 

Florida,  var.  Fortnniana,  xiv.  289.  * 

longistyla,  xv.  243. 

^—  mallifera,  xv.  147. 
^-^  nitida,  xvi.  4. 

Sberboamii,  xi.  263  ;  xvii.  218. 

Stanleyana,  xii.  258, 289 ;  xvii.  123. 

Gardoquia  maltiflora,  viii.  24. 
Garrya  laarifolia,  viii.  106. 
Gastrolobium  acutnm,  xi.  240 :  xii.  245. 

cordatum,  viii.  18. 

Hugelii,  xviii.  124. 

spinosum,  xii.  245.   ^ 

villosam,  xv.  222. 

Gaylossacciccia  pseudovacclneam,  xiii. 

18,  97. 
Gelasine  azurea,  viii.  55. 
Genista  bracteolata,  viii.  105. 

Canariensis,  xii.  139. 

Spachiana,  xiii.  305. 

virgata,  xii.  63. 

Geranium  eriantbnm,  x.  257.  j 

rabifolium,  ix.  40. 

Thunbergii,  xix.  52.] 

Gesneria  bulbraa,  var.  luterita,  xiv.^211. 

cooblearia,  viii.  81. 

coruscans,  xvii.  218. 

discolor,  x.  114, 

elliptica  lutea,  xiv,  211,  217;.xv, 

198. 

Gardneri,  xii.  294;  xviii.  3. 

Gerardiana,  xiv.  113. 

Herberti,  xiv,  285 ;  xvii.  6. 


Hondensis,  xiv.  189, 

lanata,  x.  20. 

Libanensis,  xvi.  29. 

longifolia,  x.  19. 

macrohiza,  xii.  271. 

magnifica,  xvi.  222. 

molle,  viii.  198,249;  x.  18. 

Markii,  xi.  19. 

'  pardina,  xvi.  27. 

picta,  xvii.  268. 

polyantha,  xi.  63. 

Schiediana,  xiii.  1 14. 

Seemanii,  xviii,  99. 

triflora,  xvi.  4. 

vestita,  xiii,  90. 

—  zebrina,  x.  41  ;  xvii.  6. 

Geum  radiatum,  x.  90. 

Gillies  Poinsiana,  xix.  5. 

Gladiolus,  new  vara.,  x.  265 ;  xii.  89 ; 

xiii.  20, 139 ;  xvii.  3 ;  xviii.  19r3,  295 ; 

xix.  6. 
— —  oeqainocdaUsi  xi.  18. 
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Gladiolus  ^cilU,  xiiL  139. 

oppositiflonis,  xi.  19. 

Gloriosa  Lcopoldiana,  xvi.  29. 

Glossocomse  ovata,  x.  41. 

Gloxinia,  new  vars.,  xL  241,  249;  xiv. 
42,  66,  145,  234;  xv.  49,  148,  147, 
199;  xvi  123,  194;  xviii.  295;  xix. 
195. 

Decaisne,  xvii.  242. 

digitaliflora,  xi.  263,  273. 

discolor,  xi.  43;  xii.  198. 

—  fimbriata,  xvii.  75. 

Knigbtii,  xvii.  267. 

Perryana,  xvii.  267. 

—  rubra,  ix.  67,  97. 

speciosa,  x.  113;  xii.  245. 

tubiflora,  x.  259;  xiii.  41. 

— rosea,  xiv.  235. 

Glycine  Indica,  x.  212. 
Gmelina  libeedii,  xvi.  241. 
Goldfiissia  isopbylla,  xvi.  98. 
Qompholobium  barbigerum,  xiii.  210. 
-^—  Hendersoniauuni,  xi.  43. 

Knigbtianum,  ix.  2i>U. 

polymorpbum  luteum,  xii.  139. 

splendens,  xii.  139. 

—  venustum,  xiv.  283. 
versicolor,  var.  xiii.  257. 

—  Youngiauum,  ix.  146. 
Gompbrena  officinalis,  xvi.  267. 

pulcbella,  xii.  41. 

Gongora  bufonia,  ix.  67. 

— -  fulva,  ix.  68. 

• maculata,  xii.  114. 

Jenisbii,  xviii.  242. 
var.  tricolor,  xvi.  4. 
— ^  truncata,  xi.  143. 
Gronolobus  bispidus,  viii.  81. 

Martiauus,  xvii.  267.. 

Goodeuia  grauditlora,  xiii.  137. 
Goodetiffi  albescens,  ix.  210;  x.  67. 

grandiflora,  ix.  211;  x.  282. 

Goodia  pubescens,  xvii.  102. 
Gordonia  Javanica,  xviii.  267. 
Gordoquia  betonicoides,  ix.  90. 
Govenia  fasciata,  xiv.  19. 
Graellsia  saxifragcofolia,  xiv.  211. 
Gramanantbus  chloncflora,  xviii.  219; 

xix.  267.    - 

gentianoides,  xviii.  124. 

Graminatophyllum    multiflorum,    viii. 

18;  xi.  18. 
Grevillea,  nov.  spec,  x.  20. 

dubia,  viii.  153. 

lavendulacea,  xix.  244. 

Griffiuia  h}aeiutluua,  xiii.  253. 

Loboiiiana,  xviii.  124. 

GnscboTfb  liirta,  xvi.  51. 
Gyiierium  ar^enteum,  xix.  27. 
Habecladus  biflorus,  xiii.  305. 
Habrnntbus  praten&is,  x.  134. 

concolor^  xiii.  280. 


Habrothamnns  oorjmbofUf,  ziT.  \9^ 

cyaneus,  xit  271. 

——  elegans,  xii.  221. 

fascicalatof,  xi  189 ;  xu.  189. 

nobilia,  xiii.  19. 

Hxmantbus  magnificuiy  ix.  235. 
Hakea  cucallata,  xriiL  267. 

ruscifolia.  ix.  235. 

Hardenbergia  Comptoniana,  xrii.  K 

digitata,  viii.  221,  247 ;  xvii.  lO* 

macrophylla,  x.  26 ;  xvii.  100. 

monopbylla  vanegats,  xii.  139. 

ovata,  xvii.  6. 

Ilebeclinium  ianthinnm,  xix.  98. 
Iledycbiam  scoparium,  xviii.  29. 
Heinsia  Jasminiflora,  xiv.  42. 
Ilelcia  sanguiueolenUi,  xiii9 ;  xix.  244. 
Helicbrysum  niveum,  ix.  89. 

purpureum  macranthum,  xvi.  12^- 

Heliophila  trifida,  xv.  5. 
Heliotrope,  new  vars.  xix.  52,  123. 
Ilelleborus  atro  rubeus,  xix.  123. 

Olympicus,  ix.  184;  x.  259. 

Orientalis,  ix.  184. 

Hemiandra  emarginata,  ix,  235. 

pungens,  xix.  98. 

Henfreya  scandent,  xv.  148. 
Hermannia  incisa,  xL  63. 
Heterocentrum  Mexicanum,  xvi.  29. 
Heteropteris  undulata,  ix.  114. 
Heterotricbum  macrodoo,  xvii.  27. 
Hibbertia  coriafolia,  x.  20. 

Cunningbamia,  viii.  249. 

perfoliata,  xii.  18. 

Hibiscus Cameroni,  viii.  1 29, 249 ;  x.  1 1  ^ 

^—  var.  falgena,  xii.  138. 

liliflomt,  xi.  64. 

grossularis  folias,  xv.  267. 

Jerroldiauus,  xiv.  67. 

moscheatus,  xv.  53. 

Wrayse,  viii.  221 ;  ix.  41. 

Higginsia  Mexicana,  ix.  211. 
llinosia,  nov.  spec.,  xvi.  53. 

longiflora  alba,  xiii.  211. 

violaoea,  xii.  205. 

alba,  xiv.  25. 

Hoitzia  coccinea,  xiii.  306. 

—^  Mexicana,  xii.  139. 

Holbollia  acuminata,  xv.  291 ;  xix.  123. 

latifolia,  xiv.  258. 

Houlettia  Brocklehurstiana,  x.  113 ;  xii. 

90. 

vittata,  x.  18. 

llovea,  nov.  spec,  xi.  264.    ' 

illicifolia,  xii.  294. 

puMgens  major,  xi.  1 13. 

racemulosa,  xi.  42. 

splendens,  xi.  162. 

trisperma,  xii.  138. 

Hoya  bella,  xvi.  267. 

campanulata,  xiv.  306;  xv.  267; 

xviii.  295}  xix.  50. 
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isasiifolia,  zvi.  27. 
iaeea,  zviii.  149. 
miiiiffhftinii,  xrii.  3 ;  xiz.  268. 
perkus,  xy.  5;  xyi.  176,  242. 
lUii,  xiy.  235. 

Oifelia,  XTiU.  267 ;  xix.  50. 
Ikb,  xriii.  268 ;  xix.  50. 
■asatica,  xiv.  235. 
rpDrea-fosca,xyiii.  149 ;  xix.  49. 
m  eordifolia,  xiiL  90. 
|[ea  Japonica,  xii.  294. 
—  yar.  cserulea,  xiv.  258. 
a  spinosa,  xiii.  211 ;  xv.  5. 
eitus  macalatiM,  xi.  133;  xix. 

nia  meleagris,  x.  185. 

letllis  vistubata,  xii.  199.    \ 

namensifl,  ix.  235. 

>xia  Califomica,  viii.  247. 

lymna  robusta,  xi.  63. 

ma»  xii.  138. 

lyptof  oboordata,  ix.  233. 

ita  glabra.  xvL  127. 

icilii,  xriii.  220. 

loostoma,  xv.  197. 

nata,  xviii.  124. 

jagnayensis,  xi.  188. 

ityphylla,  xii.  113. 

DS  glanduligera,  viii.  105. 

itypetala,  xv.  6. 

pnt,  xvi.  267. 

■ea,  ix.  69. 

era  decora,  xiv.  113;  xvii.  290. 

adiis,  xvii.  101. 

ichyoides,  xi.  90. 

Icherrima,  x.  20 ;  xii.  205. 

1,  nov.  spec,  xiv.  235 ;  xvii.  268. 

tatoidest,  ix.  183. 

mo6a,  xi.  133. 

Kidiogii,  ix.  259 ;  xii.  294,  301. 

sani,  viii.  184. 

Dgiflora,  viii.  105. 

•loogata,  xix.  268. 

Atensis,  iz.  66. 

achella,  XV.  148. 

lendens,  viii.  56. 

irwdiei,  x.  281. 

■ea,  XV.  292. ; 

tola,  XV.  53. 

flosa,  xiv.  19. 

nianeDfis,  x.  212. 

IS  camosaeflora,  xii.  271. 

•is  arborea,  ix.  41." 

m  scaber,  xi.  240  ;  xii.  245. 

an  moutanum,  xiii.  18  ;  xiv.  234. 

lov.  spec.  xiii.  2.n9. 

irbata,  Tiii.  106 ;  x.  260 ;  xviii. 

rdrangxformis,  xr.  198, 
tcamata,  viii.  56,  107. 
nceolaria,  xvi.  267. 
jdflora,  xviiL  3. 


Ixora  obovata,  viii.  106. 

rosea,  viii.  106. 

salicifblia,  xviii.  196. 

sessilis,  xi.  265. 

Jacaranda  mimoseelblia,  xii.  222;   xiii. 

73. 
Jacksonia,  nov.  spec.,  viii.  56. 
Jambosa  Malaoensis,  xvi.  291. 
Jaqaemontia  canesoens,  xv.  125. 
Jasrainum  affine,  xiii.  137. 

ligustrifolinm,  xi.  64. 

nudifloram,  xiv.  258;  xvt.  52,242. 

subnlatum,  x.  210. 

Jatropha  podagrica,  xvi.  146. 
Johnsonia  hirta,  viii.  18. 
Jonesia  Asoca,  xix.  27. 
Josticia,  nov.  spec,  xiii.  306,  307. 

attenuata,  x.  20. 

Kennedy  a  eximia,  xvii.  75. 

Marryatti,  xii.  115. 

rubicunda,  xvii.  100. 

Kopsia  fruticosa,  xiv.  89. 
Labichea  diversiflora,  xix.  219.' 

Lacaena  bicolor,  xi.  246. 

Lsclia  acuminata,  ix.  91 ;  xi  US. 
anceps,  xvii.  6. 

autumnalis,  viii.  198. 

— —  roajalis,  xiii.  CO. 

peduncularis,  xiv.  19. 

superbiens,  xii.  169. 

Lagerstrsemia  elegans,  xvi.  28. 

Logetta  lintearia,  xviii.  77. 

Lantana  delicatissima,  xviii.  220. 

Sellowii,  xvii.  271. 

Lapageria  rosea,  xvii.  157;  xviii.  121, 
295;  xix.  295. 

Lancasteria  parviflora,  xiv.  89. 

Lardizabala  bitemata,  xviii.  78. 

Lathy ms  iiervosns,  xi.  18. 

pubesoens,  xi.  63. 

Laurus  pumeo,  xiii.  139. 

Laxmanniagrandiflora,  viii.  18. 

Leianthus  longifolius,  xiii.  210;  xiv.  00. 

umbellatns,  xiv.  211. 

Leiospermum  reoemosam,  viii.  250. 

l^unia  robiuoides,  xiii.  65. 

Leocbilus  herbaceus,  xiii.  20. 

gnnguineolentos,  xiii.  20. 

Lescheuanltia,  nov.  spec,  viii.  250. 

nrcaata,  xv.  2.^ 

biloba,  ix.  137. 

splcndens,  xiv.  25S  ;  xv.  \J\ 

Lcucocorj'ne  alliacca,  xii.  1<»9. 

lA'ucothoe  pnlchi*u,  xv.  \'.<7 ;  xix.  219. 

Liatris  propiii<iiia,  viii.  248. 

LilMKHMlrus  Chilensis,  xviii.  125. 

tctragona,  xviii.  12rj. 

Liebigia  speciosa,  xiv.  306 ;  xv.  222. 

Ligustruni  Japonicum,  xix.  2f}9. 

Liliuin  I^ddigesianum,  xix.  268.    ' 

sanguincum,  xiv.  258. 

sinicam,  xix,  2G8. 
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Liliam  speciosam,  xiv.  235. 

— album,  X.  213. 

— — — paoctatum,  x.  213. 

— —  Thorn pfionianom,  xiii.  41. 

■  ■■■      Wallichianam,  xix.  52. 
I^naria  glandulifera,  ix.  91. 
Ldndenia  rivalis,  ix.  210. 
Lindleya  mespiloides,  xii.  138. 
Liuum  trigynum,  xii.  113. 
liparia  paira,  xi.  218. 

— —  pinnatifida,  xiv.  193. 
Lisianthos  acutaiigulus,  xv.  243. 

glancifolios,  xii.  295. 

glaucophyllos,  xiii.  259. 

— —  loDgiflorus,  xiii.  306. 

■  priuccps,  xviii.  217. 
■      pulcber,  xvii.  52. 

RusscUianus,  xi.  241. 

Lisimachia  lobelioides,  ix.  ^35. 
Ldssochilus  roseus,  xii.  63. 
Loaza  Herbertia,  x.  212. 
«—  PeDtlandica,  x.  67. 

—  picta,  xviL  53. 

lucida,  xii.  271. 

Lobelia  bicolor,  ix.  259. 

—  densiflora,  xTii.  99. 

erinos,  var.compacta  alba,  xiv.  114. 

*- —  glandulosa,  xiv.  42. 

—  ignea,  viii.  24. 

—  lougiflora,  xi.  241. 

.-« —  magDifioeut,  xviii.  220. 

—  pyramidalis,  ix.  259. 

ramofia,  xviii.  220. 

— —  Texensis,  xiii.  89. 

tbapsoides,  xiii.  114. 

Loxnatia  illicifolia,  xi.  161. 
Lonicera  discolor,  xv.  222. 

—  divenifolia,  xii.  169. 

—  tartarica  ponicea,  xix.  27. 
Lopimea  malaooph^'lla,  xvi.  99. 
Lopeya  lineata,  viii.  106,  177. 
Lucmia  gratissima,  viii.  63;  xii.  116  ; 

xvii.  291. 

Pinciana,  xiii.  49,  413. 

Lupinus  affinis,  xvi.  291. 

arvensis,  xii.  41.| 

ramoftissimus,  xiii.  137. 

LovuDga  scandeus,  xviii.  196. 
Loxembnrgia  cilioea,  xi.  279. 
Lycaste  chrysoptera,  xviii.  268. 
— —  fulvescens,  xiii.  305. 
Lycaste  plana,  xi.  188. 

—  Skinneri,  xii.  64. 
Lychnis,  nov.  spec.,  xiv.  283. 
mutabilis,  xi.  242. 

Lycium  fucb8ioides,fxiii.  88;  xiv.  265. 
Lyouia  Jamaicensis,  xv.  6 
Lysimacbia  Candida,  xix.  244. 

lobelioides,  x.  41. 

Madeauia  angulata,  x.  281. 
— —  cordate*  xviii.  29. 
>— -  iiiiigsii,  xii.  116* 


Macleauia  longiilora,  xii.  138. 

punctata,  xvii.  53. 

Macropodiam  nivale,  viii.  197. 
Magnolia  Hartwicas,  xii.  115. 
Male&herbia  tbyrsiflora,  xviii.  268. 
Malva  campanalata,  viii.  199;  ix.  259. 
— —  Creeana  alba,  xi.  242. 

laterita,  ix.  67. 

purpurata,  viii.  198. 

suaveoleus,  viii.  55 ;  xiii.  97 ;  xvii. 

291. 
Manettia  bicolor,  x.  217. 

splendens,  xi.  64. 

uniflora,  xiv.  43. 

Marcetia  excoriata,  xi.  161. 
Mariauthos  csruleo-punctatiis,  x.  1 8. 
Marica  humilis,  var.  lutea,  viii.  177. 
Martyuia  fragrans,  ix.  67;  x.  161  ;  xv. 
100. 

lutea,  xii.  222. 

Masdcvallia  cupreata,  xii.  19. 

fencstrata,  xiii.  185. 

Mastacantbus  sinensis,  xiv.  42. 
Maxillaria  acutipclata,  x.  258. 
— —  barbata,  ix.  211. 

Candida,  ix.  91. 

concava,  xii.  64. 

• cmenta,  x.  89. 

cucuUata,  viii.  55. 

galatea,  xi.  43. 

Uarrisoniana  alba,  xi.  242. 

jngosa,  ix.  184. 

leptosepala,  xvii.  99. 

Lyonii,  xiii.  89. 

■     ■    meleagris,  xii.  64. 

placanthera,  ix.  184. 

• purpurascens,  ix.  211. 

— —  mgosa,  xi.  279. 

scabrilinguis,  xii.  270. 

Skinneri,  x.  67. 

—  triangulaiis,  xiii.  65. 
Medinella  erytbropbylla,  xi.  132. 

Javanensis,  xix.  74. 

magnifica,  xviii.  149. 

Sieboldiana,  xviii.  268. 

speciosa,  xv.  199. 

Melastoma  Niveniana,  xiii.  306. 

sanguinca,  xiv.  42. 

Menanthus  ciBrulea  punctata,  ix.  233. 
Mesembryanthemum  tricolor,  x.  282. 
Metrosideros  buxifolia,  xviii.  150. 

florida,  xvii.  268. 

tomentosa,  xviii.  30. 

Micros])erma  fiartonioides,  xviii.  30. 
Microstylis  histionantha,  xii.  222. 
Miltonia  Candida,  viii.  106. 
cnneata,  xii.  114;  xiii.  65. 

■     Karwinskii,  xvi.  222  ;  xvii.  76. 

spectabile,  viii.  197. 

— —  spectabilis,  var.  purpurea  violacea, 

xvii.  53. 
Mimoca  Umgaensiiy  x,  160|  xix.  296. 
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Miniulus  aurantia  6nperl)a,  xviii.  150. 

moschatus  maculatus,  x.  211. 

roseus,  x.  67. 

rabinni,  XTiii.  150. 

tricolor  Hartwcgii,  xvii.  271. 

Mioa  lobeta,  x.  43. 
Mindia  specioea,  xvii.  28. 
Minima  Cbrysanthcmums,  xix.  299. 
Mirabilia,  ran.,  xrii.  271. 
Mirbelia  Baxterii,  x.  20. 

illicifolia,  xv.  199. 

Meisnerii,  xvii.  27. 

■         speciosa,  ix.  258;  xiii.  139. 
Mitraria  coccinea,  xvi.  220,  241  ;  xvii. 

123. 
Monarda  albiflora,  xix.  G. 
— —  amplexicaulis,  xix.  6. 

contorta,  xix.  6. 

Mooardella  uudulata,  xvi.  291. 
Monocanthus  longifolios,  viii.  223. 
Monolopia  major,  ix.  41 . 
Morina  longifolia,  viii.  196;  xii.  169. 
Mormodea  aromaticus,  ix.  259. 

atro-parpurea,  xix.  123. 

baccinator,  x.  19. 

Cartoni,  xiv.  67. 

—  lineatum,  ix.  184  ;  x.  210. 

luxatmn,  x.  211 ;  xi.  188. 

pardina,  ix.  258. 

Monssonia  elegans,  xviii.  268. 
Malgediam  macrorhizon,  xiv.  89. 

Mosa  saperba,  ix.  66. 

Mnsssenda  macrophylla,  xiii.  281 ;  xiv. 
137. 

Mycaranthns  obliqna,  viii.  249. 

Myoporum  serratum,  xiii.  88. 

Myofiotis  Azorica,  xii.  294 ;  xiii.  1. 

Myranthus  spinosa,  viii.  195. 

Myrtns  orbicalata,  xix.  27. 

Napoleona  imperialis,  xii.  295 ;  xvi.  139. 

Narcissi,  new  vars.,  xix.  147,  268. 

Navarettia  sqnarrosa,  xv.  292. 

Nelambiam  Caspicum,  xii.  90. 

speciosom,  x.  41. 

Nematantbus  ionema,  xvii.  218. 

longipes,  xi.  161. 

Nemophila  atomaria,  viii.  39. 

discoidalis,  xi.  122. 

maculata,  xvii.  124. 

Nepenthes  Rafflesiana,  xv.  75. 

Neptnnia  plena,  xiv.  43. 

Nerium  Tangleii,  xii.  113,  121;  xviii. 
220. 

Neamarina  imbricata,  x.  213. 

Niphsea  albo-lineata,  xv.  53. 

— —  oblonga,  ix.  259;  x.  19  ;  xi.  43. 

mbida,  xiv.  283. 

Nomntia  Braziliensis,  xi.  264. 

Nuttallii  cerasiformis,  xviii.  125. 

Nymphxa,  nov.  spec.,  xvi.  4. 

ampla,  xvii.  268. 

dentata,  xrr,  283. 


Nymphtca  elegans,  xix.  244. 

micrantha,  xviii.  242,  295. 

mbra,  xiii.  41 ;  xix.  195. 

Obcronia  cylindrica,  viiL  129. 

miniata,  xi.  43. 

Octomcria  grandiflora,  x.  260. 
Odontoglossum  Cervantesii,    xiii.   210 
xviii.  198. 

citrosmam,  xi.  42. 

cordatum,  xiv.  234. 

grande,  x.  158. 

hastilabatom,  xv.  6. 

lasve,  xii.  198. 

maculatiim,  viii.  152.  ^ 

membranaceam,  xiii.  138;  xiv.  180. 

nseviam,  xviii.  220. 

pulcbellum,  ix.  234;  xii.  122. 

GSnetochilas  setacea,  xiii.  139. 
CEnothera  Dmmmondii,  xvii.  270. 
^—  fruticosa  Indica,  ix.  65.  ' 

Olinia  acominata,  ix.  21 1. 

oymosa,  ix.  211. 

leucochylom,  ix.  41. 

longifolinm,  ix.  91 ;  x.  41. 

macranthemm,  ix.  67. 

Oncidinm,  nov.  spec.,  xi.  43,  90,  133, 

189. 
—  amicatnm,  xvi.  4. 
barbatam,  x.  259. 

Barkerii,  xv.  148. 

bicallosum,  xiii.  89. 

bicolor,  xii.  18. 

curtnm,  xvi.  5. 

ensatnm,  x.  90. 

flabellifemm,  xvii.  99. 

gallopavinom,  xiii.  138. 

bsDmatochilum,  xviii.  99. 

Uantianam,  viiL  197. 

incnrvam,  viii.  249;  xiii.  305. 

Insleyii,  viii.  129;  x.  42. 

lacemm,  xii.  138  ;  xiv.  19. 

•  luridum,  xix.  52. 

monoceras,  ix.  209. 

oblongatmn,  xii.  64. 

omithorynchum,  viii.  55. 

pachyphyllam,  viii.  177. 

pallidum,  viii.  199. 

papilio,  xii.  114. 

pelicanum,  xvi.  5. 

pergamenum,  x.  42. 

ramosam,  viii.  221, 

Rigbyanum,  xvii.  268. 

sessile,  xviii.  242. 

sphacelatum,  x.  133. 

spiloptenim,  xvi.  267. 

stramineam,  viii.  81. 

Suttonii,  X.  42. 

tricolor,  xiii.  19. 

trilinqiue,  xviiL  125 

arophyllom,  x.  258.  . 

vanegatam,  xix.  27. ' 

— —  WraysB,  ix.  66. 
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Onobrychis  radiata,  xv.  197. 

Ophelia  corymbosa,  xviii.  30. 

parpurascens,  viii.  221. 

Ophiopogon  proliftT,  xiv.  211. 

Opantia  decumbens,  x.  1 9. 

moiiocantha,  x.  19. 

—  Salmiana,  xviii.  2(59. 

Omithidium  miniatuiii,  xiii.  258. 

Oniithogalum  aureum,  xiii.  258. 

divaricatum,  ix.  184. 

Orobus  lathroides,  x.  212. 

Orothamnus  Zeyheri,  xvi.  75. 

Orphiiim  frutescens,  xiv.  305. 

Orthosiphon  incurvum,  ix.  67. 

Ortbrofiauthes  multiflora,  xiii.  19. 

Osbeckia  canescens,  viii.  105. 

Btellata,  xii.  2C9. 

Otocbilus  fusca,  x.  42. 

Othonna  tubcrosa,  xi.  240  ;  xii.  24  G. 

Oralis  Boweii,  xvii.  291. 

discolor,  xiii.  66. 

elegans,  xvii.  242;  xviii.  25. 

fniticosa,  ix.  91. 

lasiandra,  ix.  234. 

Martiana,  x.  113. 

rubrocincta,  x.  282. 

sensativa,  xiv.  19. 

Oxylobium  acutum,  xii.  115. 
— —  capitatum,  ix.  138  ;  xi.  90. 

obovatiim,  xi.  188 

Oxyramphis  mecrostyla,  xiv.  137. 
Oxyspora  vigans,  xix.  G. 
Pacbiria  longiflora,  xix.  7. 
Pachystiffma  pteleoides,  xvii.  99. 
Psconia  Moutan,  new  vars.,  xvi.  221 ; 
xvii.  272;  xviii.  242;  xix.  27. 

Whitmannia,  xiii.  259;  xiv.  r»7. 

Pansies,  new  vars.,  viii.  160;  xv.  121. 
Passiflora  actina,  xi.  113. 

amabilis,  xvi.  291. 

— —  difformis,  xiv.  43. 
— - —  Kemiesina,     var.     Lcmicbeziana, 
XV.  222. 

Medusaja,  xviii.  220 ;  xix.  7. 

Middletoniana,  x.  114. 

Neillii,  viii.  250. 

Newmanna,  xvii.  27. 

onychina,  viii.  63. 

penduliflora,  xix.  75. 

— —  vernicifera,  viii.  199,  223.  ? 
Paulownia  imperialis,  ix.  42;  x.  193. 
Pavetta  Borbonica,  xiii.  138. 

Caffra,  viii.  107. 

Peach,  double  white,  xviii.  124. 
Pedicular  is  mcgalanthcra,  x.  810. 

mollis,  xix.  244. 

• pyramidata,  ix.  235. 

PeUirgonium,  new  vars.,  viii.  256;  ix. 

169;  X.  241 ;  xi.  201 ;  xiii.  217;  xiv. 

244;  XV.  223,  225;    xviii.  135,  195, 

232,233;  xix.  193,  219,  268,  869. 

—  scarlet,  new  vars.,  xv.  144 ;  xvii. 


99,   102,  271;    xviiL    52,    145,  233 
xix.  195,  196,  245. 

Pentadynamis  incana,  xviii.  150. 

Pentas  carnea,  xii.  138,  145. 

Pentlandia  miniata,  viii.  18. 

Pentstemon,  nov.  spec,  xix.  99. 

azureum,  xviii.  150,  193. 

Clowesii,  xvii.  102;  xviii.  220. 

cord  i  foil  a,  xvii.  242;  xviii.  52. 

— —  cyauanthus,  xvii.  242;  xix.  242. 

gentianoides  alba,  xv.  241. 

gigantea  elegans.  xiv.  73. 

Gordonii.  xv.  223. 

Hartwegii,  xviii.  244. 

heterophyllus.  ix.  G6  ;  xviii,  150. 

lanceolata,  xvi.  147. 

miniatus,  xv.  77. 

ovatum  camleum,  xvii.  1 23. 

Shepherdii,  xviii.  244. 

Verplauckii,  xvii.  76. 

Wrightii,  xix.  242. 

Peristeria  Barkerii,  xiv.  43. 

Humboldtii,  xi.  114;  xiii.  137. 

Pernettia  angustifolia,  ix.  209. 

Persea  gratissima,  xix.  123. 

Petalidium  barlerioides,  xi.  279. 

Bignoniannm,  x.  212. 

Petrea  stapeliaj,  xi.  64. 
Tolubilis.  xi.  G4. 

Petunia,  new  vars..  xii.  301 ;  xviii.  198. 
Phacelia  fimbriata,  ix.  210. 
Pha^dranassa  chloracra,  xiii.  89. 
Pbailanopsis  amabile,  xiii.  139. 
Phajus  bicolor,  xii.  114. 

grandiflorus  intermedius,  xviii.  80. 

maculattis,  x.  210. 

Pharbitis  cathartica,  xv.  77. 

limbatus,  xviii.  30 ;  xix.  7,  73. 

ostrina,  x.  258;  xi.  18. 

Phaseolus  lobatus,  xii.  90. 
Pbiladelphus  Mexicanns,  ix.  184  :  x.  185. 

satsum,  xix.  245. 

Phlogacanthus  curbiflorus,  viii.  81. 
Phlomis  Cashmeriana,  xii.  113;  xiii.  230, 

simplex,  ix.  184. 

Phlox,  new  vars..  xi.  73  ;  xiii.^9  ;  xvi. 

28,  76,  121. 
Phycella  obtusa,  xiii.  20. 
Phyllocactus  anguligera,  xix.  52. 

caulorrhizus,  xix.  7. 

Physianthns  auricornus,  ix.  209  ;  xiii.  90.. 
Physochlaina  grandiHora,  xix.  245. 
Physnrus  pictus,  xii.  199. 
Picotee,  new  vars.,  xv.  217,  245;  xvii. 

270,  292 ;  xviii.  285. 
Pilumna  fragrans,  xii.  270. 

laxa,  xii.  270  ;  xiv.  283. 

Pimelia  Hendersoni,  ix.  200. 

hypericina,  xii.  139. 

intermedia,  viii.  56. 

macroccphala,  xviii.  295. 

Nepergiana,  xviiL  221. 
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Plmelia  spectabilis,  ix.  69 ;  x.  101. 

VerschafetUi,  xviii.  125. 

Piuk,  new  var.,  xiii.  241. 
Pistm  stratioides,  xix.  53. 
Pitcaimia  Jacksonii,  xviii.  2C9. 
micrantha,  xi.  134. 

■  undulata,  xL  133 ;  xiv.  21 1. 
Placea  ornata,  ix.  234. 
Plautia  flava,  xiii.  20. 
Platyoeriom  bifbrme,  xiv.  43. 

stemmario,  xiv.  43. 

PlatyoodoD  Chineiise,  xix.  29G. 

■  grandiflora,  xiv.  67. ' 
Platy  lobium  formosum,  xiv.  283. 

Marrayanam,  viii.  57. 

parviflonim,  xii.  294. 

PleioDe,  nov.  spec.,  xix.  75,  190. 
Pleroma  BentbamiaDuin,  xi.  113. 

elegans,  xiv.  283 ;  xvii.  269. 

Kuutbiana,  xiii.  210;  xvii.  3. 

petiolata,  xiii.  42. 

Pleorothallis  recurva,  ix.  GS. 

seriata,  viii.  249. 

Plumbago,  nov.  spec.,  xv.  1 99. 

— ^  CapensiA,  xii.  139. 

LarpentsD,  xvi.  1. 

Zeylauica,  xiv.,  284. 

Plumieria  acuminata,  x.  \i<5. 
Podalyria  stracifolia,  xii.  116. 
Pogonia  plicata,  ix.  210. 
Poindana  Qilliesii,  xi.  114. 
Poinsettia  pulcberrima,  xix.  298. 

^—  lutea,  ix.  42. 

Polemoninm  caemleam,  viii.  178; 
Polygala  juncea,  xv.  199. 

inyrtifolia,  xvii.  6. 

Polygonum  Brunonis,  xix.  75. 

vaccinifoliura,  xix.  75, 124. 

Ponera  striata,  x.  90. 

Porphyrocoma    lanceolata,    xiii.    236; 

.   XV.  100. 

Portlandia  platantha,  xix.  27. 

Portulacca  splendens,  xi.  188. 

Tbellusonii,  viii.  160. 

Potentilla,  new  vars,,  xix.  53,  99,  29f). 

bicolor,  xiii.  306. 

Gameiiana,  viii.  232. 

insiguis,  ix.  184. 

Mac  Nabiana,  xiv.  .'306. 

Menziesii,  xvii.  4. 

Primula  auricula  nigra  plena,  xviii.  151. 

capitata,  xix.  7. 

denticulata,  x.  210. 

—  involucrata,  xix.  296. 

Muuroi,  XV.  77. 

Sikkimensis,  xix.  220. 

Stuartii,  xvi.  75. 

Promensea  lentiginosa,  xvii.  291. 

Stapelioides,  xvii.  291. 

Prondya  elegans,  xiii.  185. 
Prostranthera  laaianthus,  xvi,  123. 
•—*-  rotondifolia,  viii.  2M). 


Protea  longiflora,  ix.  211. 
Pterodiscus  speciosus,  xii.  270,  277. 
Pterostigma  grandiflora,  xv.  247. 
Pultena^a  brachytropis,  ix.  138. 

ericoides,  xix.  146. 

Puja  Altensteinii,  var.  gigantca,  xv.  197, 

ca^rulea,  viii.  56. 

heterophilla,  ix.  41. 

Maidifolia,  xviii.  269. 

recurvata,  xi.  133. 

Pyxidantbera  barbulata,  xix.  196. 
Querass  glaber,  viii.  250. 
Quisqualis  Sinensis,  xii.  90. 
Itanunculus,  new  vars.,  viii.  136  ;  ix.  25 ; 

xviii.  161,  162;  xix.  9,  145,  147. 
liapbistemiua  pnlchellaj  xiv.  306 ;  xv. 

1 1 . 
Reevesia  thyrsoides,  xiv.  19. 
Keuantbera  niatutina,  xi.  218. 
Khipsalis  bracbiata,  xii.  246. 

pachyptra,  xix.  7. 

Rbododeiidron,  new  vars.,  viii.  177, 199, 

248;  x.  133,  160;  xi.  133,  218;  xii. 

18, 115;  xiii.  139;  xv.  148, 150;  xvi. 

99,  196, 197  ;  xvii.  123, 135, 219, 291 ; 

xviii.  125,  221 ;  xix.  124,  269. 

Jasminiflornm,  xviii.  135,  198. 

Javanicnm,  xv.  244,  292. 

Neilghericum,  xvi.  195. 

Rhodoleia  Cbampioni,  xviii  100. 
Rhodostbema  gardenioides,  xiii.  259. 
Rbodotbamnus  Kamcbaticus,  xviii.  269. 
Rbus  diversiloba,  xiii.  211. 
Rbyncboglossum  Zeylanicum,  xiv.  19. 
Rliyncbospermum     Jasminoides,     xiv. 

115;  xviii.  269. 
Ribes  album,  xi.  114,  169. 

Menziesii,  xv.  268. 

sanguineum  fl.  pi.,  xiii.  210. 

Rigidella  flammea,  viii.  82;  ix.  41. 

maculata,  ix.  211. 

ortbantha,  xiv.  116. 

Rodriguezia  crispa,  viii.  223. 

maculata,  ix.  43. 

Roellia  ciliata,  x.  211  ;  xi.  97. 
Rogiera  amaena,  xviii.  295. 

cordata,  xix.  99. 

Rondeletia  longiflora,  xii.  139 ;  xiii.  121. 

odorata,  x.  186. 

speciosa  major,  xviii.  31. 

versicolor,  xix.  124. 

Roseola  lutea,  ix.  235. 

Rose,  new  vars.,  ix.  193;  xi.  218,  263; 

XV.  246;  xvi.  147;  xvii.  270;  xviii. 

42,  73,  196,  296;  xix.  49. 
Rossisca  paucifolia,  ix.  184  ;  x.  260. 
Roupellia  grata,  pii.  243  ;  xviii.  221. 
Royena  lucida,  xiv.  211. 
Ruellia  lilacina,  xiii.  89 ;  xiv.  89.  ? 
— .  macropbylla,  xiii.  307;  xiv,  114; 

XV.  77. 
— ^  maculata,  zm.  307. 
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Ruellia  Purdieana,  xv.  12.') ;  rvii.  152. 

vioiacea,  xv.  1 99. 

Saeooliihiiun  rnnpallaoeain,  xiv.  114. 
^—  inumei,  i::.  184. 

miDiatum,  xv.  268. 

ochraccum,  x.  42. 

Sagittaria  sagittsfolia,  xii.  19. 
Salpichrcxl  glaudtilosa,  xiii.  237. 
Salpizaotha  coccinea,  xiii.   138  ;    xvii. 

lOU. 
Salvia,  new  vars.,  xviii.  3 ;  xix.  99,  147, 

245,  24G. 

azarea,  xiii.  89. 

bicolor,  xi.  43. 

—  Camertonii,  xv.  ti. 

confertifiora,  ix.  258. 

dalcis,  ix.  260;  xv.  149. 

ffcsneriflora,  xv.  97 ;  xvi.  100. 

—  hians,  viii.  200. 

—  oppositiflora,  xvi.  52,  99. 

prunelloides,  xii.  246. 

regla,  ix.  260. 

strictiflora,  xiii.  19. 

—  tabiformis,  xiii.  65. 
Sorcaiithos  pallidus,  viii.  249. 
Sarcochiloa  calceolus,  xiv.  114. 
Sarcopodium  I^obbi  HeDshalii,  xix.  246. 
Sarcofitemma  campanulatum,  xiv.  211. 
Satryrium  aureum,  xvi.  75. 
Saaranja  spectabilis,  xi.  18. 
Saussurea  pulchella,  x.  89. 
Saxa-Gothasa  conspicua,  xix.  269. 
Soxifraga  ciliata,  xii.  18. 

Seabiosa  pamila,  xii.  139. 
Schania  oppositifolia,  xix.  53. 
Schizanthus  candidus,  xi.  240. 

retosas  albas,  xvi.  241. 

tomentosus,  viii.  221. 

Scbomburgkia  crispa,  xii.  114. 
— —  tibicinus,  ix.  210. 

—  andalata,  xii.  1 14. 
Schnbertia  graveoleus,  xiv.  114. 
Schwerina  superba,  xvi.  51. 
Scotellaria,  nov.  spec.,  xiv.  306  ;  xv.  248. 
cordi folia,  xv.  77. 

incaniata,  xiv.  306. 

—  Japonica,  xi.  188. 

—  macrantba,  xvii.  28. 

splendens,  ix.  21 1 ;  x.  260 ;  xi.  161. 

ventenatii,  xv.  6. 

Scypanthus  elegans,  x.  211  ;  xi.  241. 
Scdum  Kamtcbaticom,  xiv.  115. 
Selago  distans,  xiii.  236. 
Sericographui  Gbiesbreghtiaiia,xvi.  242. 
Sida  I3edfordiana,  ix.  234. 

^raveolens,  xiii.  42. 

mtegerrinue,  xvi.  75. 

PoiODiflora,  xiii.  211. 

—  picta,  ix.  42. 

venoaa,  xvii.  243. 

vitifolia,  xiv.  137, 

Sidophyllum  longifi)liuiii,  xiii.  138. 


Silene  Scbaaii,  xiv.  1 14. 
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PREFACE. 


The  close  of  each  successive  year,  and  with  that  the  completion  of 
another  Volume  of  our  Magazine,  has  been,  and  still  is  to  ourselves  a 
matter  which  produces  serious  reflection,  and  we  assure  our  readers 
that  on  the  present  occasion  it  is  with  far  more  tlian  ordmary  feelings 
of  gratitude  that  we  enter  upon  our  closing  remarks  in  the  present 
Preface  —  recollecting  that  it  is  the  finish  of  the  Twentieth 
Volume  of  the  Floricultural  Cabinet,  and  Florists' 
Magazine. 

To  have  the  honour  of  recording  this  fact,  is  in  consequence  of  the 
great  and  continued  kindness  which  we  have  been  favoured  with  by 
our^ Correspondents,  Subscribers,  and  Readers ;  and  we  most  respect- 
fully solicit  their  acceptance  of  our  very  sincere  thanks,  for  that  generous 
and  liberal  support  which  has  been  afforded  us. 

During  the  present  year  we  have  pursued  with  our  Magazine  the 
same  course  we  had  previously  done,  viz.,  to  render  it  a  source  of  floral 
pleasure  and  of  useful  information  on  everything  connected  with  flori- 
culture, avoiding  anything  distasteful  or  unedifying,  and  uniformly 
aiming  to  meet  the  requirements  of  all  our  readers.  It  is  gratifying  to 
us  to  state,  that  during  the  past  year  we  have  received  many  flattering 
testimonials  of  approval. 

Our  future  exertions  will  be  directed  with  every  endeavour  to  improve 
upon  the  past ;  and  we  again  respectfully  beg  the  assistance  of  our 
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readers,  and  with  it  we  shall  be  enabled  to  realize  more  than  our 
professions.  We  intend  to  insert  a  number  of  Designs  of  Flower- 
gardens,  Grounds,  etc.  We  do  this  in  consequence  of  having  recently 
received  many  private  applications  for  such  assistance.  At  all  times 
we  shall  be  highly  gratified  to  meet  the  wishes  of  our  readers ;  and 
having  ascertained  these,  we  reiterate  the  assurance  that  no  practicable 
means  of  rendering  our  Magnzine  additionally  and  enduringly  useful 
shall  remain  untried. 


S 


ti 


Happy  who  walks  with  Iliin  I  whom  what  he  finds 

Of  flaTour  or  of  scent  in  fruit  or  flower, 

Or  what  he  views  of  beautiful  or  grand 

In  Nature,  from  the  broad  majestic  oak 

To  the  green  blade  that  twinkles  in  the  sun. 

Prompts  with  remembrance  of  the  present  God  ! 

Ilis  presence,  who  ^lade  all  so  fair,  perceived. 

Makes  all  still  fairer.     As  wiih  Him  no  scene 

Is  dreary,  so  with  Him  all  seasons  please.**— TA^  Task. 


i 


X  0  8  E  8.     . 

1.  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 

2.  STANDARD  OF  MARENGO. 

rtt  M  faoDOtir  to  have  odr  fint  Nuttibef  for  the  present  year  onia- 
araoted  with  portniti  of  "  The  Qoeen  of  Flowers,"  and  more 
apeeikliy  ao,  by  one   bearii^  the  name  of  OuK   beiaved   Qubzn 
TioTOBiA,  accompanied  by  that  imivenally  admitt^  "  model  form 
fin- ^  cof^ied  Homi,"  Thz  StaAdabd  or  Mabenoo. 
"  Allied  by  natnrt  in  your  kind-, 
And  dieting  but  in  hue, 
You  both  possess  intrinsic  worth. 
And  outward  beauty  too." 
It  is  related  in  Fable  of  the  birth  of  the  BofiE  that  Flora  having 
found  the  corpse  of  a  bvourite  nymph,  whose  beauty  of  perron  was 
only  surpassed  by  the  purity  of  her  heart  and  chastity  of  mind,  resolved 
to  rabe  a  plant  from  the  precious  remaioa  of  this  daughter  of  tbe 
Dryadi,  for  which  purpose  she  begged  the  assistance  of  Vi^rs  and 
the  Graces,  as  well  as  all  the  deities  that  preside  over  gardens,  to  assiat 
in  the  transformation  of  the  nymph  into  a  flower,  tliat  was  to  be  by 
them  proclaimed  Queen  of  all  the  vegetable  beauties.    The  ceremony 
was  attended  by  the  Zephyrs,  who  cleared  the  atmosphere,  in  order  that 
Apollo  might  bless  the  new  created  prc^;eny  with  his  beams.     Bacchus 
supplied  rivers  of  "  Nectar"  to  nourish  it,  and  Vertumnus  poured  his 
choiceit  perfumes  over  the  plant.     When  the  change  was  complete, 
Pomona  strewed  her  fruit  oyer  the  young  branches,  which  were  then 
crowned  by  Flora  with  a  diadem  that  had  been  purposely  prepared  by 
the  celestials  to  distinguish  the  Qceeh  of  Flovters. 

Another  mythological  writer  relates,  that  Rhodanthe,   Queen  of 
Corinth,  to  avoid  the  purtnit  of  her  lovers,  fled  to  the  temple  of  Diana 
to  conceal  herself;  but  being  be^eged  by  lovers,  and  obliged  to  appear, 
TOL.ZX.   No.  fli.— iV^  B 
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she  called  on  the  people  for  help,  who,  on  beholding  her  beauty,  threw 
down  the  statue  of  Diana,  and  declared  her  to  be  the  goddess  of  the 
temple ;  upon  which  Apollo  changed  her  into  a  Rose. 

The  Turks  are  great  admirers  of  the  Rose,  and  Musselmans,  in 
general,  believe  that  it  first  sprang  from  the  perspiration  of  Mahomet, 
on  which  account  they  will  not  su^er  a  rose-leaf  to  lie  on  the  g^und, 
or  permit  any  one  to  tread  upon  this  sacred  flower.  Warriors  crown 
themselves  with  garlands  of  Roses  during  their  principal  repast.  Pliny 
tells  us,  that  the  delicate  meats  of  the  ancients  were  either  covered  with 
rose  leaves,  or  their  fragrant  oil  was  sprinkled  over.  At  a  feast  which 
Cleopatra  gave  to  Antony,  the  royal  apartments  were  covered  with 
rose  leaves  to  some  depth.  In  Turkey  a  Rose  is  sculptured  on  the 
tomb  of  all  ladies  who  die  unmarried.  Pope  Julius  the  Second  sent  a 
consecrated  Rose  of  Gold  dipped  in  chrism,  and  perfumed  with  musk, 
to  be  presented  by  Archbishop  Warham  to  Kingr  Henry  the  Eighth,  at 
high  mass,  with  the  apostolical  benediction.  The  king  received  the 
precious  Rose,  and  still  more  precious  benediction,  with  profound 
reverence  and  excessive  joy.  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  sent  a  magnificent 
rose-tree  to  Rosnard,  the  French  poet  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which 
was  valued  at  two  thousand  crowns.  Boyle  relates,  that  at  the  baptism 
of  Rosnard  the  following  accident  occurred  : — 

It  was  customary  to  bring  large  vases  full  of  rose-water,  and  baskets 
of  flowers  to  christenings ;  and  as  the  nurse  was  going  to  the  church 
with  the  infant  poet  she  let  her  flowers  fall,  and  in  turning  to  recover 
them  she  touched  the  attendant  who  carried  the  vase  of  rose-water,  and 
spilt  it  on  the  child ;  this  was  regarded  as  a  happy  presage  of  the  good 
odour  that  would  some  day  attend  his  poetry.  Eastern  poetry  abounds 
in  flowery  allusions  to  the  Rose.  '^  You  may  place  a  hundred  handfuls 
of  frag^nt  herbs  and  flowers  before  the  nightingale,  yet  he  wbhes  not 
for  more  than  the  sweet  breath  of  his  beloved  Rose." 

'^  Oh !  sooner  shall  the  rose  of  May 
Mistake  her  own  sweet  nightingale, 
And  to  some  meaner  minstrel's  lay 
Open  her  bosom's  glowing  veil." — Moobe. 

The  island  of  Rhodes  (Greek,  JRIiodon,  a  Rose)  took  its  name  from 
the  prodigious  quantity  of  Roses  with  which  it  abounds. 

Ludovica  Yerthema,  who  travelled  in  the  east  in  the  year  1503, 
observes,  that  he  saw  a  great  quantity  of  these  flowers  at  Calicut,  both 
red,  white,  and  yellow  ;  and  Sir  William  Ouseley  tells  us,  in  his  work 
on  Persia,  that  when  he  entered  the  flower  garden  belonging  to  the 

fovernor  of  a  castle  near  Fassa,  he  was  overwhelmed  with  Roses.  In 
^ersia,  wine  and  other  liquors  are  brought  to  table  with  a  Rose  in  the 
bottle,  instead  of  a  stopple  or  cork.  Jackson  says,  that  the  Roses  in 
the  garden  attached  to  the  Emperor  of  Morocco's  Palace  are  unequalled 
for  quantity,  and  that  roattrasses  are  made  of  their  petals  for  persons  of 
rank  to  recline  upon.  We  read  in  Father  Catron's  "  Historic  of 
Mogul,"  "  that  the  celebrated  Princess  Kourniahal  caused  an  entire 
canal  to  be  filled  with  rose-water,  alongside  of  which  she  and  the 
Great  Mogul  might  walk,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  disengaging  the 
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water  from  the  essential  oil  of  the  Rose,  this  substance  was  remarked 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  canal,  and  diffused  a  delightful  perfume  $ 
and  it  was  thus  that  the  ^  Otto  of  Roses '  was  first  diBcovered." 

In  our  own,  as  well  as  neighbouring  nations,  the  Rose  is  held  in 
high  and  yearly  increasing  estimation.  It  is  deemed  the  ^^  Emblem  of 
Beauty ;"  "  The  Pride  of  Flora ;"  and  to  reign  "  Queen  of  the 
Flowers."    It  is  also  England's  National  Emblem. 

Poets  of  all  nations  have  sung  its  praises,  yet  what  poet  has  beea 
able  to  do  justice  to  a  flower  that  is  considered  to  be  ^^  the  glory  of  the 
spring  and  summer,"  as  well  as  ''  the  ornament  of  the  earth."  They 
have  celebrated  its  charms  without  exhausting  its  eulogiums,  lor  its 
allurements  increase  upon  a  familiarity,  and  every  fresh  view  presents 
new  beauties,  and  gives  additional  delight.  Hence  it  is  said  to  renovate 
the  imagination  of  the  poet,  and  the  very  name  of  the  flower  gives 
harmony  to  his  numbers,  as  its  odours  give  sweetness  to  the  air.  As  the 
Rose  is  the  most  common  of  all  that  compose  the  '^  Garland  of  Flora," 
so  it  is  deemed  the  most  delightful.  And  to  paint  this  univenud 
emblem  of  delicate  splendour  in  its  own  hues,  the  pencil  should  be 
dipped  in  the  ^'  tints  of  Aurora"  when  arising  amidst  her  aerial  glory. 
Venus  herself  finds  a  rival  in  the  Rose,  whose  beauty  is  composed  of 
all  which  is  exquisite  and  g^raceful. 

It  has  been  made  the  symbol  of  sentiments  as  opposite  as  various. 
Piett  has  seized  it  to  decorate  her  temples,  whilst  Love  expressed  its 
tenderness  by  wreaths,  and  Jollity  revelled  adorned  with  crowns  of 
Roses.  GaiEF  strews  it  on  the  tomb,  and  Luxury  spreads  it  oa 
the  couch.  It  is  mingled  with  our  tears,  and  spread  in  our  gayest 
walks.  In  Epitapu  it  expresses  youthful  modesty  and  charity.  The 
beauty  of  the  Morning  is  allegorically  represented  by  it,  and  Aurora 
is  depictured  strewing  Roses  before  the  chariot  of  Phoebus. 

*^  When  morning  paints  the  eastern  skies, 
Her  fingers  bum  with  roseate  dyes." 

It  is  supposed  to  have  given  name  to  the  Holt  Land,  where 
Solomon  sung  its  praise,  as  Stria  appears  to  be  derived  from  Suri^  a 
delicate  species  of  Rose,  for  which  that  beautiful  country  has  always 
been  famous,  and  hence  called  Suristan,  the  Land  of  Roses. 

At  what  time  the  Rose  was  introduced  into  the  gardens  of  our  own 
country  is  uncertain.  Chaucer  wrote  upon  it  being  there  five  hundred 
years  ago.  It  is  evident,  too,  that  the  principal  gardens  of  the  kingdom, 
'*  in  the  early  days,"  were  attached  to  Priories  and  other  religious 
edifices,  and  from  the  luxurious  manner  in  which  the  Romans  lived  in 
this  country  for  many  ages  previous  to  the  "  year  400,"  and  from  their 
habit  of  wearing  wreaths  of  Roses  at  their  banquets,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  their  gardens  contained  collections  of  these  beautiful 
flowers. 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years  there  has  been  much  attention  paid 
to  raising  Seedling  Roses,  particularly  in  France,  where  the  climate  is 
very  suitable  for  the  process.  Great  indeed  has  been  the  success. 
Flowers  of  much  more  decided  colours  have  been  raised,  some  of  which 
are  intensely  brilliant  and  showy.     In  size,  too,  much  has  been  achieved. 

b2 
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And  by  the  proeen  of  hnpregnating  the  flowers  of  Yarions  clasM»  new 
•ecrtioM  hare  been  formed  of  the  productioiw,  and  now  we  can  haTe,  in 
the  open  air  of  onr  own  eomitry,  Roses  in  bloom  near)}  all  the  year. 
The  elawes  which  bloom  so  frtelf  during  the  latter  part  of  summer 
and  autumn  are  a  most  valuable  aeiquisitkm.  Another  essential  to  be 
Milized  has  been  to  obtain  a  perfect  Handatd  of  form,  one  in  eiteh 
section  of  Roses-,  suited  to  its  blossoms,  and  in  this  paftienkr  much  has 
been  elKscted. 

The  two  new  varieties  we  now  figfure  are  of  the  FE«Pi!TtJA'L  ClX», 
but  apparently  they  are  hybrids  of  distinct  sections.  They  are  of  first- 
rate  excdlenee,  and  ought  to  have  a  place  in*  every  colfeetSon,  even  in 
every  garden. 

1.  Paul's  Quekn  Victoria  Kobe  is  a  Seedlhig  frotA  the  much 
admired  •*  La  Reine,"  of  which  it  is  itr  exact  a  copy  in  every  respect, 
save  colour,  that  it  has  been  designated  by  some  the  ^  Wmrx  La 
SxTNE."  The  ground  colouv  is  white,  overlaid  with  the  most  delicate 
hue  of  pink,  and  of  a  wax-^ike  appeai^nce.  It  is  very  distinct  from 
tar^  other  Rose.  Specimens  of  its  flowers  have  been  shown  at  tlie 
Florid  Society's  meetings  in  London  dating  the  past  season,  and  from 
an  half  blown  flower  oat  artist  has  drarwn  the  one  we  figure.  The  fbll 
blown  flower  is  of  good  size,  and  wiA  pi'ove  a  charming  companion  to 
the  higher  coloured  ones. 

Mr.  William  Paul,  Nurseryman,  of  Cheshunt,  Herts,  obtained  this 
Aeautiflil  variety  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and  is  now,  for  the 
first  time;  offering  plants  fbr  sale. 

a  Stanivahd*  of  Marengo  Rosa  is  also-  an  Hybrid  Perpetual. 
It  has  been  generally  undierstood  «o  have  been  a  seedling  from  the 
splendid  •*  GPeant  des  Batailles.'*  Some  persons,  however,  suppose  it 
to  be  raised  ft^m  "  Due  d'Aumalte  Rose.**  It  was  first  sent  out  by 
Messrs.  Guillot,  of  LyoDs,  in  Franoe,  who  also  sent  out  the  Geant  des 
Batailles,  but  the  present  one  much  sui^sses  even  that  fine  variety. 
It  is  superbly  brilliant,  fine  form,  petals  stiff,  and  of  thick  substance, 
and  very  fragrant.  It  is  the  most  splendid  autumnal  Rose  in  this 
eountry,  and  of  uneqtiidled  ^ape. 
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Abelia  UNIPX.ORA. — Mr.  Fortune  sent  plants  of  this  species  to 
Messm.  Standish  and  Noble  from  Chinai  It  is  a  small  erect  shrub,  of 
the  natural  order  of  Honeysuckles  (Caprilbils),  the  flowers,  as  the 
name  denotes,  are  produced  single,  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves, 
each  one  about  one  ineh  long,  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  across  the 
month,,  white,  with  ar  slight  stain  of  violet.  Messrsi  Standid^  and 
Noble  consider  it  hardy.     (Paxtan's  Flower  Garden.) 

AcBB  oxsoiNATOM.-^A  mOst  beanUAil  species  of  the  Maple  trtbe, 
introduced  flrom  Oregon,  by  the  Hortictiltural  Society,  perfectly  hmdy, 
growing  from*  twelve  to  twenty  feet  high.  When  the  leaves  unfold  in 
spring  they  are  of  a  beautiful  tmnsparent  green  (but  they  are  preceded 
qr  long  leaf  sealea  of  a<  crimson  colour),  and  the  floweiii  at  the  same 
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time  push  out  in  tufls,  white  and  purple.  In  the  autumn  the  leaves 
turn  to  a  deep  crimson-red,  which  gives  the  tree  a  splendid  appearance. 
It  is  an  admirable  tree  for  a  pleasure  ground,  and  viewed  from  the 
dwelling-house  would  have  a  fine  effect  The  wood  is  remarkably 
tough,  and  the  smaller  branches  are  used  by  the  natives  in  making  the 
hoops,  Scc.y  for  their  ^^  scoop-nets,"  which  are  used  for  taking  salmon 
in  the  fiapids,  <&c     {PaxUm*s  flower  Garden.) 

Acer  villosum. — Introduced  by  Messrs.  Osborne  and  Son,  of 
Fulham,  from  the  Himalayan  Mountains  of  India.  It  is  a  fine  tree, 
somewhat  resembling  the  Sycamore,  but  the  leaves  are  larger,  thicker, 
and  of  a  deeper  green  ;  in  the  autumn  they  die  off  a  nankeen  colour. 
The  flowers  are  fragrant.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  deciduous 
trees  that  has  been  introduced  fbr  many  years.  {PaxUm^s  Ftower 
Garden), 

Akbides  8UAVI88IMUM. — A  delicate  species  of  orchid,  with  fleshy- 
pink  coloured  flowers,  each  one  about  an  inch  and  a  half  across,  at  the 
extremity  of  each  of  the  sepals  and  petals  is  a  spot  of  rose.  The  lip  is 
pale  yellow,  tipped  with  pink.  The  raceme  about  a  foot  in  length.  It 
produces  a  most  delicious  fragrance.  The  plant  flowered  with  Messrs. 
Loddiges,  of  Hackney,  in  June,  1849,  who  received  it  from  the  Straits 
of  Malacca.     (Figured  in  Paxtona  Fletoer  Garden^  plate  66.) 

JEscHTNANTHUS  SPLEXDIDU8. — An  hybrid  raised  by  Messrs. 
Lucombe,  Pince,  and  Co.,  of  Exeter.  The  flowers  are  three  to  four 
inches  long,  tube-shaped,  of  a  bright  orange'  below,  and  a  vermilion 
above.  They  are  produced  in  clusters  of  twelve  to  fifteen  in  each. 
(Figured  in  Mag,  Aot.) 

Begonia  (Difloclikium)  semferflobens. — A  native  of  Brazil. 
The  flowers  are  white,  about  an  inch  across,  of  no  very  great  beauty, 
but  it  continues  in  flower  for  a  considerable  time»  winter  and  sprinsi 
which  makes  it  a  very  desirable  plant.  It  grows  about  two  feet  hign^ 
and  blooms  freely.     {Paxtoh*s  Plower  Garden,) 

BuoMEUA  i^ONGiFOiiiA. — A  native  of  Guiana,  a  stove  plant,  in  Mr. 
Henderson's  collection  at  Wellington  Road  Nursery.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  a  large  head-like  rich  rose-coloured  cone,  near  six  inches 
leog,  and  almost  as  broad.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  race.  (Figured 
in  PaxtowkS  Flower  Garden.) 

Carragana  TRiFiiORA. — From  Nepal,  and  it  inhabits  the  IjgJik 
Himalaya  Mountains,  similar  to  the  Whin  in  our  own  eeuntry.  It  ia 
a  hardy  half-evergreen  shrub,  the  flowers  are  pf  the  pea  formed  shafw^ 
yellpw,  borne  in  umbels  of  three  t(^ether.  It  is  in  the  garden  of  thu 
Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick.     (Paxton^s  Flower  Gardem.^ 

CsBRoiimxA  CANA. — A  ludf  sluTubby  haidy  herbftoeoua  pkRl  from 
New  Mexico,  somewhat  like  the  Stachys  tribe.  The  flower  sttm* 
grow  two  to  three  feet  htgh»  havisg  long  spikes  of  rosy-red  blossoBM^ 
whaeh  are  produced  in  ■uniefoiis  whorls.  Each  tubular  Ikmet  is  aearlgp 
two  inches  long,  and  from  ten  to  twelve  blosiioia  aie  in  eaeh  wfaoiL 
TlM^pli^ftt  has  many  spikes  of  its  blossoms^  and  blooma  fireelv  duxing 
^i(tM»te  0^  wwi#ri!  nviJuDg  a  H<id«W»M^  «ppwn^ee*.   It  is  9  oNsa 
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compact  growing  plant,  and  deserves  to  be  in  every  flower-garden.     It 
is  in  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew.     (Figured  in  Bot.  Mag,^  4618.) 

Cheirantuus  sPLENDiDissiMUS. — This  fine  new  Wallflower  has  long 
spikes  of  large  blossoms,  of  a  deep  orange,  shaded  with  brown.  We 
have  ^een  it  exceedingly  fine  this  season. 

Chocus  vernus:  var.  Leedsii. — Edward  Leeds,  Esq.,  of  Man- 
chester, has  paid  much  attention  to  this  lovely  tribe  of  vernal  flowers, 
and  the  present  variety  was  one  he  raised  and  selected  out  of  many 
thousands.  The  flower  is  of  fine  form,  almost  tulip  shaped,  petals 
stout,  admirably  rounded  off*  at  the  top ;  they  are  of  a  rich  deep  violet- 
purple,  edged  with  white,  which  produces  a  beautiful  contrast.  It  is  a 
vigorous  and  abundant  bloomer,  and  ought  to  be  grown,  along  with 
others,  in  every  garden.     (Figured  in  Mag,  BoL) 

Damara  obtusa. — A  native  of  the  New  Hebrides,  where  it  grows 
to  a  great  tree.  It  is  a  coniferous  tree,  requiring  to  be  in  a  greenhouse 
with  us.  The  leaves  are  about  four  inches  long,  and  one  and  a  half 
broad,  with  the  ends  rounded  off*.  The  cone  three  inches  long,  by 
about  two  in  diameter.     (Journal  of  Horticultural  Society,) 

Dendrobium  cucumerinum. — This  most  singular  orchideae  was 
received  at  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew  firom  Australia,  where  it  was 
found  creeping  and  running  prostrate  over  the  trunks  or  branches  of 
trees.  The  stems  are  branched  about  as  thick  as  a  small  goose-quill, 
flexuose  and  jointed.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  racemes,  three  to 
five  in  each.  Sepals  and  petals  narrow,  of  a  creamy-white  streaked 
with  purple.  Each  blossom  an  inch  and  a  half  across.  The  very 
remarkable  feature  of  the  plant  is,  that  the  leaves  (or  pseudo-bulbs) 
bear  a  most  striking  resemblance  to  small  girkin-cucumbers,  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  and  being  produced  in  vast  numbers,  have  a  very 
interesting  appearance.  It  thrives  best  in  the  Royal  Gardens  in  a 
house,  or  pit,  that  has  no  more  artificial  heat  than  what  just  keeps  out 
the  frost.     (Figured  in  Bot,  Mag.y  4619.) 

Geissois  racI:mo8A. — A  native  of  New  Caledonia,  where  it  grows 
to  a  small  tree,  bearing  the  flowers,  which  are  of  a  crimson  colour,  on 
the  old  wood,  in  racemes  about  a  foot  long,  and  the  blossoms  are  packed 
closely  together  (similar  to  those  of  Combretum  grandiflorum),  with 
globular  buds,  four  ovate  leathery  sepals,  shaggy,  with  hairs  in  the 
inside,  and  eight  stamens,  with  crimson  filaments  about  an  inch  long, 
producing  a  most  magnificent  effect.  It  flourishes  in  the  stove,  and  is 
considered  the  finest  hothouse  plant  which  has  been  introduced  for 
many  years  past.  It  is  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  at 
Chiswick. 

Hesperis  matronaus  fulgida  plena. — This  is  a  double  Rocket, 
with  flowers  of  a  fine  crimson.  A  very  handsome  acquisition  to  thb 
pretty  tribe,  and  will  produce  a  striking  contrast  with  the  double 
yellow  and  double  white.  They  merit  a  place  in  every  flower-garden, 
and  can  be  procured  cheap. 

Kluoia  Notoniana  (Synonym,  Glossanthus  Notoniana,  and  Wul- 
fenia  Notoniana). — ^A  native  of  the  £a8t  Indies.  A  succulent  herbaceous 
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annual  plant,  of  a  decumbent  habit,  producing  roots  at  the  joints  of 
the  underside  of  the  stems.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  many  flowered 
racemes.  Each  blossom  is  drooping,  nearly  an  inch,acro.^,  of  a  rich 
very  deep  blue,  with  yellow  at  its  base.  It  blooms  freely  in  the  stove 
from  Sfptember,  in  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew.  (Figured  in  Bot. 
Mag.,  4620.) 

LiNDLETA  MESPiLOipss. — A  half-haidy  evergreen  tree  of  small 
size,  very  much  like  Mespilus  grandiflora.  The  flowers  are  white,  an 
inch  across,  as  sweet  as  the  Hawthorn.  Introduced  by  the  Horticultural 
Society. 

Pentstemon  yabiabilis. — Mr.  Salter,  of  Versailles  Nursery,  has 
raised  this  pretty  variety,  we  recently  saw  it  in  profuse  bloom.  The 
ground  colour  is  of  a  light  cream,  shaded  with  rose,  and  streaked  with 
crimson.  Some  of  the  flowers  were  wholly  of  a  rose-red  colour  above, 
and  cream  colour  beneath.  In  fact,  as  its  title  imports,  the  blossoms 
are  very  various.     It  is  a  pretty  addition  to  this  charming  tribe. 

Philesia  BuxiFOLiA. — Mcssrs.  Veitch  obtained  this  half-hardy, 
shrub  from  Chiloe.  Mr.  Lobb  informed  them,  ^'  In  its  native  country 
it  forms  large  masses  on  trunks  of  trees  and  rocks.  It  is  a  splendid 
thing,  seldom  found  to  grow  a  foot  high.  The  flowers  are  produced 
near  the  ends  of  the  shoots,  they  are  beil-shaped,  and  are  sometimes  as 
large  as  the  common  Tulip,  of  a  deep  rose  colour.  The  petals  are 
thicker  in  substance  than  any  other  flower  I  have  seen.  I  have  traced 
it  from  the  level  of  the  sea  to  the  snow -line,  and  it  blooms  more  freely 
at  a  great  elevation."     {Journal  of  Horticultural  Society.) 

Saxifbaga  flagelxabis.  Spi deb-legged. — Captain  Penny,  com- 
manding the  ship  <^  Albert,"  in  the  expedition  in  search  of  Sir  John 
Franklin,  and  his  intelligent  medical  ofRcer,  Dr.  Sutherland,  collected 
in  the  Arctic  regions  a  box  full  of  various  living  plants  at  Cornwallis 
Island,  and  sent  them  to  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew  but  a  month  ago. 
Among  them  was  this  curious  and  rare  Saxifrage  in  2i  flowering  state. 
It  is  a  diminutive  plant,  and  from  the  small  carrot  shaped  root  there 
diverges,  in  all  directions,  a  number  of  thread-like  stolones  (stalks), 
each  bearing  young  plants  at  the  extremity,  which  sends  down  radicles 
into  the  ground,  and  thus  plants  a  colony  of  new  individuals  around 
the  parent.  From  the  crown  of  the  root  rises  an  erect  leafy  stem^  with 
crowded  roseate  leaves.  At  the  summit  of  the  stem  is  sometimes  a 
solitary  blossom,  and  sometimes  a  cluster,  or  umbel,  of  from  three  to 
^ye.  Each  blossom  is  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  across,  of  a 
hriglU  yellow  colour.  It  inhabits,  too,  Melville  Island  and  Behring's 
Straits,  and  is  generally  buried  under  snow  for  ten  months  in  each 
year,  in  a  dormant  state.  The  sailors  of  the  Arctie  Expedition  gave 
it  the  appropriate  name  of  the  Spider-plant.  (Figured  in  Bot.  Mag, 
4621.) 

The  Augusta  Rose. — Messrs.  Thorp,  and  Co.,  Nurserymen,  of 
Svracusey  New  York,  have  obtained  a  very  superb  yellow  flowering 
climbing  Rose.  They  state,  '^  the  flowers  are  of  a  deeper  yellow  than 
those  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  Rose,  and  deliciooaly  fragzant.    It  is  a 
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vjgojcou^  climber  and  profuse  bloomer.     if^laDta  of  this  valuab,!^^  acquisi- 
tifW.  we  expect  soon  in  England." 

The  Amazon,  Scarlet  Geranium  (Pelargonium). — Rich  scarlet, 
trusses  large,  petals  thick  substance,  and  of  excellent  form.  It  is  in 
Messrs.  Low  and  Co.'s  collection  at  Clapton  Nursery. 

Ullucus  tuberosus  (Synonym  Basella  tuberosa). — A  native  of 
Peru,  where  it  grows  on  the  mountains.  The  inhabitants  eat  the 
tubers,  which  are  about  the  size  of  a  nut,  and  some  of  them  were  sent 
into  this  country  when  the  disease  was  so  prevalent  among  the  potatoes, 
with  an  expectation  that  it  might  prove  to  us  an  excellent  substitute. 
Tiie  tubers  are  of  a  rich  yellow  colour,  of  firm  and  waxy  substance. 
It  is  a  succulent  herbaceous  plant,  growing  luxuriantly  in  the  open 
ground  in  summer.  The  tubers  require  to  be  treated  as  is  done  to  the 
potato.  The  flowers  are  small,  yellow^  produced  in  short  racemes. 
(Figured  in  Bot.  Mag.,  4617.) 

Wei  G  ELI  A  LUTEA. — The  handsome  W.  rosea  has  now  a  pretty  com- 
panion in  this  yellow-flowered  one,  both  deserve  a  place  in  every 
shrubbery,  or  trained  to  a  wall ;  in  a  warm  place  they  bloom  profusely 
and  beautifully. 


Pianls  now  in  bloom  in  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew^  ami  other  places 

visited. 

Acacia  xjndul^folia. — Leaves  small,  oval ;  and  the  flowers  are 
produced  in  long  spikes,  very  numerously,  of  a  rich  yellow  colour.  A 
neat  plant  of  great  beauty  when  in  bloom. 

A.  VBOPHYJLLA. — Lcaves  broad  ;  the  flowers  in  branching  paniclesj 
white. 

A.  SMiLACiFOLiA. — ^Leaves  small,  willow-leaved,  and  the  flowers 
borne  profusely,  white.     These  contrast  prettily  with  the  yellows. 

A.  EBiocARPA. — Neat  small  foliage,  and  the  blossoms  of  a  rich 
yellow,  produced  in  profusion.     Very  pretty. 

A.  squARROSA. — Leaves  small.  Flowers  in  large  heads  of  a  deep 
yellow. 

A.  BiFLORA. — Very  neat  small  foliage^  and  blooms  {reely,  the 
blossoms  a  rich  yellow.     Very  handsome. 

A.  DEPENDENS. — Lcavcs  Small,  branches  drooping,  flowers  sulphur 
colour.     Neat  and  interesting. 

Epacris  autumnalis. — Tube  of  flower  one  inch  long,  a  vivid 
crimson.     Very  handsome. 

E.  MAGNIFICENT.— iTube  One  inch  long,  of  bright  rosy-pink,  tipped 
with  white.     Handsome. 

£.  NiVEA.— Three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  bell-shaped,  white. 
Very  pretty. 

E.  Ai^DBNTissiBi^o. — Tube  one  inch  Icyog,  of  a  rich  brilliant  crinuion, 
tapped  with  pink.    Blooms  profusely,  very  ^howy. 

£.  sPLiiNJpiOA*— i^U-shsyped,  half  an  mch  lo^g,  brigl^t  ro^e^  tijiped 
with  whit^    Y^ry  pifetty. 
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E.  H7ACINTHI FLORA. — Bell-shaped,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long, 
of  a  bright  rosy-pink,  and  in  profusion.     Very  handsome. 

E.    UYACINTHIFLORA    CANDADISSIMA. The    fomjl    ialld    SlZC    of   th^ 

next  previous  one,  white,  in  profusion.     It  is  a  charming  9pntrasc  to 
that  variety.     Also  E.  grandiflora. 

E&iCA  ccBiNTuoiDES  MAJOR. — Bv  Stopping  tb^  shoots,  this  other- 
wise naked  grower  becomes  a  handsome  bush,  anc|  we  nave  seen  a 
plant  having^  about  three*  dozen  heads  of  its  rich  scarlet  hairy  blossomsi 
each  an  inch  long.     It  is  very  handsome. 

!E^.  Lambertiana. — The  blossoms  are  nearly  globe-shaped,  a^qut  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  across,  of  a  pretty  light  pink,     ^egt  ai^d|  pi^tty. 

E.  VEi^Nix. — The  flowers  are  about  the  ^\ze  of  the  last  o;ie,  but  of 
shining  orange,  with  ffreen  end,  which  turns  bls^l^.     Very  pretty. 

E.  COLO  BANS. — Tube  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  whit^.  bi^t  th^ 
flpwers  become  a  deep  rosy-pink.  They  are  product  in  loqg  spij^es, 
in  profusion.     Very  beautiful. 

E.  MAMMOSA  MAJOR. — The  tub^  is  an  inch  lon^^  whitQ  below,  an^ 
ih^  o^ec  part  a  bright  pink.  They  are  product  in  large  clusterfi 
tenninating  by  a  slender  shoot.     It  is  very  handsome. 

E.  HTEMALis. — Tube  somewhat  bell-shs^ed,  three-quarters  of  ^ 
ind^  long,  the  lower  part  of  a  rosy-purple,  apd  th^  ^nq  wh^te.  |*rpr 
duced  in  profusion  in  conical  spikes.     Very  pretty. 

E.  WiLMOREANA. — Tubc  ouc  iuch,  rose  colour,  with  a  tyW^®  ©^d ; 
in  profusion  in  long  spikes.     Very  neat  and  handsome. 

E.  CAFFRA. — Flowers  globular,  very  small,  white,  and  fragrant. 
They  are  produced  in  such  profusion  as  to  appear  almost  cqv^red  Mf^tji 
bloom.     Very  pretty. 

E.  GRACILIS. — These  flowers  are  a  little  larger  than  the  last  descril)^, 
of  a  bright  rosy-purple,  as  profuse  as  the  last,  and  contrasting  nipety 
together. 

E.  LiaiN^oiDES  suPERBA. — Tubc  an  inch  long,  purple,  witji  a  la^ge 
white  end.     Borne  in  spikes  in  profusion.     Ve^  handsome. 

E.  ARBuscuLA. — Small,  globe-shaped,  a  rich  rosy-lilac,  in  profusion, 
covering  the  plant. 

CoRRiSA  BRiLLiANTA. — Tubc  oue  iuch  and  a  half  long,  bright  red, 
with  a  yellow  end.     Very  handsome. 

C.  spEciosA  GRANDIFLORA. — Tubc  onc  luchand  a  h^f  long,  wide, 
rich  crimson,  with  green  end.     Very  fine. 

C.  OCUROLEUCA. — Tube  one  inch,  pretty  straw  colour.     Yery  neat. 

C.  DELiCATA. — Tube  onc  inch  and  a  half  lonff,  \yhite,  tinged  ^ith 
rosy-purple.     Very  neat  and  pretty. 

C.  ROSEA-supERBA. — Tubc  widc,  ouc  iuch  long,  roK?^  w^th  w)iit^ 
end.     Very  pretty. 

The  Cprr^^as  are  fine  things  to  ornament,  during  winter^  th^  gre^- 
house,  or  sitting-room.     Easy  to  cultivate  and  free  bloomers. 

Willmore's  Surprise  Pelargonium. — Said  to  be  a  Seedling  tm^ 
from  the  P.  Erubescens,  impregnated  by  a  ^ollyhpcI(.  The  structoife 
pf  the  plant  is  diflerent  to  anything  ^^^t  seen  ^n  thp  ^^^er^^iiun 
tribe.  The  roots  are  quite  urdikp  any  of  i^e  olass,  ^n^  tl^^  ff^-pw 
ar^  (i^^w^  more  like  ^  Hoyyl\ocH  tj^p  ft  P^^gopiupu    T^}^  flpir^ 
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^pks's  Expansion  i»  pretty  but  not  grand.  Conspicua  seems  to  differ 
little  from  Prince  Arthur  (is  there  any  distinction  ?).  Voltigeur  is 
0fi|9  as  regards  colour,  but  are  not  the  sepals  curved  to  too  great  an 
angle  for  true  elegance,  of  which  the  Fuchsia  seems  a  type.  Smithes 
'^}donif^  is  a  novelty,  and  on  that  account  popular,  but  the  colours  are 
n9t  very  desirable.  Stanwelliana,  though  old,  is  still  worthy  of  notice. 
Splfndida  and  Ne  plifs  ultra  are  good,  if  small.  Kossuth  large  and 
cqarse,  and  Orion  as  bad.  A  few  of  Henderson's  are  passable,  as 
Ifadame  Sontag^  but  no  jx\ote  need  be  mentioned,  the  above  are 
yufiicient.     Verbenas  iq  your  next  Number. 


4  DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  THE  MOST  ORNAMENTAL 
SPECIES  AND  VARIETIES  OF  THE  CRAT^GUS,  OR 
HAWTHORN. 

A]f  AiiE  that  many  of  ou^  readers  are  unacquainted  with  a  vast  number 
qf  beautiful  new,  '^  or  rare,"  trees  and  shrubs,  which  are  admirably 
fuited  to  ornament  the  shrubbery,  pleasure  ground,  or  lawn,  we  purpose 
inserting  a  descriptive  list  of  some  of  them  in  successive  Numbers  of 
pmr  Miigazine,  with  a  view  to  assist  our  readers  in  making  a  selection 
Iq  improve  their  collections. 

1%  now  being  the  proper  time  to  plant  the  charming  tribe  of 
Hf^Wthqms,  we  therefore  give  a  list  of  such  as  are  most  beautiful,  either 
XGi^  flowers,  fruit,  or  foliage,  ai^d  which  merit  a  place  wherever  it  is 
l^racticable  to  g^ve  them  one. 

Th^  Garland  of  {''lora  does  not  possess  a  more  charming  blossonied 
]f^e  than  the  Hawthorns,  nor  that  yield  a  more  grateful  perfume,  and 
wbose  beauty  too  is  extended,  in  many  instances,  from  an  early  period 
of  ^be  year  up  to  its  close  ;  the  flowers  enlivening  and  refreshing  the 
qpiring  an((  suipmer,  and  the  varied  beautiful  coloured  fruits  adorning 

le  autumn  and  winter.  On  these  and  pther  accounts  they  are  estimable, 
^ihe  ancients  so  con^dered  what  they  possessed  even  some  thousands 
of  years  i^o.  The  Hawthorn  was  then  made  the  Emblem  of  Hope, 
4n^  the  young  and  beautiful  Athenian  girls  brought  branches,  in  bloom, 
to  decorate  their  companions  and  friends  on  their  wedding-day,  whilst 
^ey  carried  large  boughs  of  it  to  the  altar.  The  cdtar  too  was 
l^hted  \yith  torches  mi^e  of  the  wood  of  this  tree,  and  it  formed  the 
j^mbeau  whi(^  lighted  up  the  future  home. 

p^Ti^VS  AFiiFOxiA,  Parsley-leaved. — ^A  low  spreading  tree  from 
Virginia  and  Carolina,  introduced  in  1812;  flowers  white,  May  and 
Jvin^ ;  fruit  s^uu'lei ;  ri|pe  in  October,  small ;  height  fifteen  to  twenty 
fe^t.     The  leaves  tura  a  rich  yellow  when  decaying. 

C.  Ai^pifiA*— 'An  eir^t  branched  tree,  introduced  in  1810  from  Greece 
^jf^  the  Levant ;  4<^wers  white,  in  May  ai;id  June ;  iruit  the  size  of  a 
mofbUy  yeUftw^  agreeably  to  ea^t,  pj:oduce4.  numerously ;  ripie  in  August 
fj^d  Septeml[»er;  it  hajigs  m^Ofi  the  ti^ee  till  the  Reaves  drop,  often  till 
Pb^icemb^;  grQwa  M(,&^  to  tweoly  feet  high.  A  very  ornam/ental 
sDAciea. 

C.  A^^ABQ^Vf^ — A  Ww  tr^  uiinHlM^  ^^  ^^  south  of  f^xance  m 


1 656 ;  fleywers  white,  froim  Ma;^  id  June ;  fruit,  siz^  of  the  h»t  nOMt 
species,  red  ;  ripe  in  September ;  height  fifleenf  to  twenty  feet.  Yei^ 
ornamental. 

O.  oocciNKA. — A  low  tree  from  North  America,  iritroAiced in  l69ii 
flowers  white,  in  Maty  and  Jun^ ;  frtrit  rather  large,  scarlet ;  ripef  iw 
September ;  height  fifteen  to  twenty  feet.  The  lefltve^  di^  6ff  peHffUf 
and  scarlet, 

C.  co«t>ATA. — A  dose-headed  tree,  introduced  ftottt  Virgim'a  ki 
1738 ;  flowers  white,  in  terminal  coi^ymbs,  nutiWroO^  Iti  Ifafy  and  JniMf  f 
fmit  scarlet,  small ;  ripe  in  October ;  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high.  Learcfl^ 
a  deep  glossy  green. 

C.  CRUS-OAixi.— A  low  tree  from  the  banks  of  rivers  in  North 
America,  introduced  in  1691 ;  flowers  white,  in  May  and  June ;  fruit 
rather  small,  when  ripe  a  bright  scarlet ;  ripe  in  Sept^mb^r,  and  retalni 
its  fruit  through  the'  winter.  In  the  South  of  England  it  is  nearly 
evergreen,  retaining  its  glossy  dark-green  leaves  much  longer  than  any 
other  species.  Spines  long,  and  bent  towards  the  end  like  the  spur  of 
a  coek ;  height  fif^n  to  twenty  feet. 

C.  DbtTGLAOTi. — A  shrub,  or  bw  tr^,  inftrodncetl  from"  ik^  NolffRi-' 
west  of  America  in  1827 ;  flowers  white,  in  May ;  fniit  middle  sh^M,* 
dark  purple,  numerous ;  ripe  till  August ;  leaves  in  the  autuintf  a^e  of  a' 
feathery  shitting  texture,  and  die  off  early  to  a  j^i^iish  hue ;  tefr  Uf 
fifteen  fiHet  in  height ;  a  very  distinct  and  omaitoientftl  soi%. 

C.  FLAVA-^A  spreading  tree  of  about  fift'^en  to  twenb^  ffeet  h^gtfj 
introduced  from  North  America  in  1724 ;  flowers  whitid,  in  Maf  diMff 
JHine ;  fruit  yettaWy  long,  pear-shaped ;  ripe  in-  October.  LeaYei^  6JMtf 
a  deep  yellow. 

G.  HEf  BBOPHTiXA. — A  desirable  species,  probably  an*  hybrid  raflMdif 
between  the  Hawthorn  afed  C,  azardle.  Its  flowers  ai^  whiti^,  p^ 
dticed  early,  and  in  great  profusion ;  it  retains  its  frdit  and  fbHa^'  tSVlf 
the  antnmn  frosts;  &uit  rich  deep  crinuioii,  oval;  hdght  fift'<M^' fo 
tweiMy  feet. 

C.  LOB^ATA. — ^Introduced  in  1819,  supposed  firom  America ;  fMriiit 
white,  produced  in  loose  corymbs,  from  May  to  June ;  frtdt'  ^'MHij 
medium  size ;  ripe  in  October.     It  forms  a  low  spreading  tireis. 

C  MAcnA*NTHA. — An  open,  vigorous,  growing  tree,  verj  commoii'  in' 
the  Northern  States  of  America,  introihiced  in  1819;  flowers  Whitfei 
from  May  to  June ;  fruit  scarlet,  shining. 

C.  Mahoccana. — A  handsome  pyraitaidal  tree,  from  twenty  to  tWttjf' 
fl^et  high,  introduced  in  1822,  a  native  of  Palestine;  flowers  sn6wy 
white,  verjf  fragrant,  in  May  and  June ;  fhiit  scariet ;  ripe  in  Octobfer. 
The  leaves  in  mild  seasons  are  produced  very  early,  sometimes  in  th^ 
monffh  of  January,  they  are  also  shed  very  late.  It  is  ond  of  thd 
handsomest  species  in  cultivation. 

C.  Mexicana. — A  very  handsome  species,  ten  to  twenty  feet  high,  and' 
when  planted  against  a  wall  it  retains  its  leaves  through  wintier ;  as  a' 
standard  it  is  only  sub-evergreen;  introduced  from  Mexico  in  18(24^ 
flowers  large,  white,  in  June ;  fhiit  rather  larger  than  a  marble^  when 
ripe  pale  yellow  (not  eatable). 

C.  NIGRA'. — A  low  tree,  a  native  of  Hungary,  from  when(»e  it  was 
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introduced  in  1819;  it  produces  numerous  suckers,  and  soon  co/ers 
the  surrounding  ground  with  a  tliicket  of  bashes,  but  when  grafted  it 
forms  a  very  handsome  tree ;  flowers  white,  in  April  and  May  ;  fruit 
black,  medium  size;  ripe  in  July  and  August;  leaves  produced  in 
mild  seasons  in  February  or  March  ;  height  twenty  to  thirty  feet.  A 
very  distinct  species. 

C.  ORiENTALis. — Introduced  in  1810  from  the  Levant,  a  low  spread- 
ing tree ;  flowers  white,  in  May  and  June ;  fruit  hrigtU  coral-redj  as 
lai^e  as  a  marble^  produced  very  tiumerotisli/^  agreeable  to  eat ;  ripe  in 
September,  and  remain  upon  the  tree  until  after  the  leaves.  A  very 
handsome  species. 


PRACTICAL   EXPERIMENTS    MADE,    AND   THE    END 

SOUGHT  FOR  OBTAINED. 

BY  MR.  H.  STILWELL,  OF  PINE  APPLE  NUBSEBT,  EDGEWABE  BOAD,  LONDOK. 

It  has  been  my  lot  of  late  to  have  to  do  with,  and  manage,  a  great 
number  of  gardens  in  and  near  London ;  and  in  so  doing  I  have  often 
been  requested  to  look  at  the  Standard  Roses,  the  cry  having  been, 
*'  Do  you,  Sir,  know,  three  or  four,  or  more,  of  the  Roses  planted  last 
year  died."  I  have  inquired  as  to  the  time  they  were  planted,  and 
have  discovered  that  in  nineteen  coses  out  of  twenty,  *^  they  were 
planted  in  spring,  and  some  as  late  as  April."  And  why  has  this  been 
done  ?  because  the  parties  wished  to  have  the  Roses  to  look  at  through 
the  summer,  as  they  could  not  bear  to  see  the  garden  without  flowers, 
and  by  having  only  in  spring  determined  to  have  a  supply,  the  late 
period  of  planting  had  operated  injuriously  on  the  Roses  then  put  in,  and 
&ilures  have  followed,  and  from  thb  circumstance  the  nurseryman  is 
blamed  for  (it  is  said)  supplying  bad  plants ;  and,  in  many  cases,  has  to 
make  good  the  failures  by  gratuitous  substitutes  the  following  season.  I 
do  not  say  following  year,  for  my  opinion  is,  we  should  be  careful  about 
the  time  of  planting  the  Rose,  as  well  as  many  other  plants  which  I 
shall  hereafter  notice. 

The  Rose,  like  many  other  plants,  I  find  push  their  new  roots  into 
the  earth  "  directly  after  the  formation  of  the  buds  on  the  branches," 
which  most  clearly  demonstrates  that  we  should  attend  to  the  planting 
business  as  near  to  the  middle  of  November  as  circumstances  will 
admit  of;  this  period  is  most  certainly  the  best  for  a  successful  growth. 
If  we  let  the  sap  begin  to  move,  and  the  formation  of  tietv  roots  to 
have  commenced,  it  operates  most  injuriously  against  the  plant's  esta- 
blishmenty  how  much  more  so  when  planting  is  deferred  till,  say 
February  or  March,  when  the  new  roots  will  by  that  time  have  pushed 
some  length,  they  then  receive  a  check,  which  in  multitudes  of  cases 
prove  past  recovery.  Some  writers  upon,  and  growers  of,  Roses  have 
stated,  **  Roses  will  do  well  if  planted  in  March ;"  I  say  they  will 
succeed  very  far  better  when  planted  in  autumn,  and  the  new  shoots 
will  be  vigorous,  so  as  to  produce  a  display  of  full  blown  flowers  the 
first  succeeding  summer  or  autumn,  and  this  is  rarely  the  case  when 
spring  planting  is  resorted  to.     I  have  remarked  when  late  planting 
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takes  place,  succeeded  by  dry  weather,  in  order  to  get  the  plant  to 
push  at  all,  or  if  pushed  to  keep  it  alive,  that  a  liberal  supply  of  water 
at  the  roots  is  generally  given,  and  this  undue  supply  very  often  hastens 
the  death  of  the  plant,  glutting  the  roots  with  wet,  which  hastens  its 
destruction. 

There  are  four  things  which  must  be  observed :  1st.  Make  the  hole 
in  which  the  plant  is  to  be  placed  large  enough  to  extend  the  roots 
fully.  2nd.  Do  not  plant  deep,  but  have  the  roots  tolerably  near  the 
surface-soil,  so  that  food  may  readily  be  supplied  from  above.  Srd.  Let 
each  standard  plant  have  immediately  a  stake,  to  which  secure  it,  and 
prevent  its  being  loosened  at  the  roots  by  wind,  or  they  will  be  pre- 
vented pushing  afresh  into  the  soil ;  first  ix  your  stake,  and  then  place 
the  Rose  thereto,  and  fill  up  with  soil,  and  you  will  avoid  damaging 
the  roots.  4th.  Have  a  liberal  supply  of  well  decomposed  manure, 
that  from  the  cow-yard  is  preferable,  being  of  a  cooler  nature. 


THE  LAURUSTINUS. 

"  Now  blooms,  all  amid  the  rigours  of  the  year, 
In  the  wild  depth  of  winter,  while  without 
The  ceaseless  winds  blow  ire." 

Flora  garnishes  the  cymes  of  the  Laurustinus  with  hardy  and  modest 
flowers,  which  seem  to  say,  ''  I'll  tarry  with  you  till  your  friends  re- 
turn, and  cheer  the  scene  with  my  pale  pink  buds  and  pure  white 
petals,"  with  which  it  ornaments  the  shrubbery  from  November's  dreary 
month  to  the  time  that  Boreas  lends  to  March  his  strongest  breath. 
We  know  not  how  this  pretty  winter  flower  stands  in  the  floral  language 
of  the  Turks ;  but  we  And  it  emblematical  of  those  British  fair  who 
desert  the  brighter  scenes  of  society  to  cheer  the  sorrowing  day  of  the 
lone  widow,  or  cause  the  bereft  parent  to  mourn  his  lost  hope  with  less 
anguish.  We  will  welcome  thee,  therefore,  little  Laurus,  in  the  shrub- 
be^,  even  when  the  queen  of  flowers  displays  her  blushing  and  odorous 
petals  to  the  sun,  because  we  know  thou  wilt  come  with  all  thy  charms 
to  make  our  winter  walks  more  gay :  and  much  it  must  be  reg^tted 
that  thy  mild  charms  could  not  detain  the  great  Napoleon  to  thy  native 
£lba ;  then  many  a  widowhood  would  have  been  prevented,  and  the 
name  of  Waterloo  happily  never  known  to  the  fatherless  child  of  many 
a  sorrowing  mother. 

The  Laurustine  grows  naturally  also  in  many  parts  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  it  is  likewise  found  wild  in  Barbary. 
Old  authors  give  it  the  name  of  Laurustinus,  from  a  supposition  that  it 
was  a  smaller  species  of  the  bay,  laurus ;  they,  therefore,  added  the 
word  tiney  or  tiny,  small. 

We  are  not  able  to  state  the  exact  time  when  it  was  first  introduced 
to  this  country ;  but  Gerard  says,  in  1596,  that  it  then  grew  and 
prospered  very  well  in  his  garden  at  Holborn.  He  calls  it  the  *'  Wilde 
Baie-tree,"  and  *'  Laurus  Uhus'* 
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MISCELLANEOUS  SECTION. 

E&TTBBIHA  Cbista  Gauli. — Of  the  many  plants  that  adorn  our 
ftOTes,  one  of  the  most  handsome  is  the  coral-flowered  Erythrina :  the 
brilliancy  of  colour,  the  length  of  its  racemed  flower-stems^  and  its 
beautiful  dark-^reen  foliage,  render  it  a  most  desirable  object  for  the 
conservatory,  when  in  bloom.  Having  g^own  this  plant  with  success 
to  the  height  of  from  seven  to  nine  feet,  with  from  seven  to  ten  stems 
on  a  plant,  literally  covered  with  flowers,  I  am  induced  to  ofller  a  few 
remarks  on  its  cultivation;  and  if  my  practice  is  followed  out,  the 
result  will  amply  repay  all  trouble  in  its  becoming  an  object  of  great 
beauty.  After  the  plant  blooms,  the  stems  gradually  die  down,  when 
it  naturally  requires  a  season  of  rest.  According  to  the  time  that  it  is 
wanted  to  flower  again,  shake  all  the  old  soil  from  the  roots,  and  re-pot 
it  in  a  small  pot;  then  plunge  it  into  a  gentle  bottom- heat.  In  a  short 
time  it  will  begin  to  push  out  shoots  ;  let  these  grow  to  the  length  of 
six  inches ;  then  select  as  many  strong  shoots  at  an  equal  distance  as 
you  want.  If  the  plant  is  four  or  6ve  years  old,  retain  eight  or  nine 
stems,  and  cut  the  others  out  close  to  the  root ;  they  will  form  eyes  for 
next  year.  Should  your  plants  be  young,  and  only  break  one  or  two 
shoots,  pinch  ofi"  the  top  when  about  six  inches  high,  and  you  will  get 
four  or  five  in  their  place :  they  will  bloom  as  free,  only  not  so  strong. 
The  soil  I  use  is  a  strong  rich  yellow  loam  two  parts,  one  part  rotten 
eow-dung  (if  that  is  not  to  be  bad,  old  mushroom-bed  dung  will  do), 
and  one  part  pehi.  Sift  the  finest  out,  as  the  rougher  the  soil  the 
better;  and  when  ihixing  it,  throw  in  a  portion  of  silver  or  river  sand 
to  make  it  porbns.  When  your  plant  has  filled  the  pot  with  roots, 
bhift  it  into  the  pot  you  intend  it  to  bloom  in;  the  size  I  use  Is 
fifteeh  inches  by  sixteen :  crock  it  well,  and  lay  a  little  moss  or  dry 
leaves  over  the  crocks  to  prevent  the  soil  frem  filterine  into  the  drain- 
age, which  is  very  essential  in  all  plant  growing.  After  potting,  give 
k  good  watering  to  settle  the  soil,  and  place  the  plant  in  bottom-heat 
affain  till  it  makes  fresh  roots,  and  begins  to  grow ;  then  a  moist  warai 
phito  in  the  stove  will  suit  it  best.  But  by  all  means  keep  it  growing, 
and  allow  no  check  fVom  want  of  water,  as  it  requires  much  water, 
being  a  git>ss  fieeder.  Water  with  diluted  soot-water  or  manure-water, 
two  quarts  to  four  gallons  of  pure  water.  If  the  plant  is  kept  growing 
it  will  soon  attain  the  height  I  have  named.  Before  flowers  expand, 
or  soon  afler,  move  the  plant  into  the  conservatory  or  greenhouse. 
Should  a  young  stock  of  plants  be  wanted,  the  weak  shoots  thinned  out 
should  be  placed  in  pots  of  peat  and  silver  sand  of  equal  parts,  and 
placed  in  bottom-heat  under  a  bell-glass ;  they  will  readily  strike,  and 
when  potted J^  off  keep  them  growing  fast  all  summer,  and  even  if  pos- 
sible tttl  the  following  year,  when  they  will  have  strong  roots.  They 
may  afterwards  be  grown  and  bloomed  in  the  manner  I  have  stated 
almost  at  any  season  of  the  year,  only  the  flowers  in  winter  are  not  so 
brilliant. — J,  P,  Roberts,  Botanic  Garden^  Chelsea,  {Gardeners' 
j0umaL) 

HOBTICULTUBAL  SoCIETY  MeETINO,  ReOEKT  StBEET,  DECEMBER  2, 

1861.— The  following  articles  were  exhibited : — From  Charles  Swing y 
gardener  to  0.  F.  Meyricki  Esq.^  of  Bodorgan,  in  Anglesea,  Waler, 
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■Kxleii  of  gtnkn  walk,  oenslnicted  of  uprigiit  flat  irons  and  glass^ 
wbiefa  irtre  Mueh  adaiircd.  From  Mr.  LcoDrence^  of  FaiiiamenU 
stroet,  London,  comnuxi  garden  watering-pots,  wilb  g^obe-akapcd 
mses.  ThoM  are  found  to  disperBO  the  water  belter  and  qaicker  tfaaoa 
tbe  old-finskioned  vow.  Mr.  Snow^  gardener  to  Earl  de  Grey,  sent 
blooms  of  a  beantifal  seedHng  Epiphydtmi,  raised  between  £.  Russel- 
liaanm  and  K  tnmeatnra,  a  much  deeper  eolour,  and  better  foroMd 
than  either  of  the  parents.  Mr,  Salter j  of  Vemdlks  Korsevy,  sent  a 
collection  of  the  Pompone  Chrynnthemums,  the  produce  of  crosses 
between  the  Cbiisan  Dsosy  and  some  of  the  larger  kinds  of  Chrysan- 
themims,  some  of  which  are  very  handsome.  Mr.  Htggt^  gardener  to 
J.  Barehard,  Esq.,  a  fine  cluster  of  the  fruit  of  Musa  Gav^idishu,  the 
eliister  consisted  of  ninety*two  firniitBy  most  of  which  were  ripe,  and 
bsing  cut  np  and  eaten  proved  to  be  very  good.  This  was  from  the 
dwarf  varieW  of  this  Mum,  which  is  better  adapted  for  small  stoves. 
From  tke  uarden  of  the  Society^  M uraltia  heisteria,  three  EfMwdaes^ 
Sricft  hiemalis,  Beaufortia  decussata,  and  some  of  the  Miniana  and 
other  Chrysanthemums,  none  of  which  were  named.  Mr.  Van  Houtte 
sent  thim^  with  only  ibe  numbers,  to  the  garden. 

Oh  GBowiifo  AKD  Reflahtino  Conivsrovs  Tbxbs,  Sbc. — 'That 
phurts  from  the  nursery  squares  are  the  best,  ao  one  wOl^  I  thonk^ 
doubt,  If  mirserymen  would  guarantee  their  lafe  removaL  This,  how'*' 
ever,  would  be  unreasonable  to  expeet,  as  few  <j£  the  choiee  kinds  of 
Finus  will  move  with  that  safely  whoi  they  attam  a  large  size  as  to 
warrant  them  doing  so.  It  is  by  cultivating  them  in  pots  or  crates 
that  norserymen  can  guarantee  the  sale  removal  of  specimens  of  a  large 
size,  where  immediate  efiect  is  wanted,  and  warrant  their  obtaining 
such  prices  as  are  frequently  given,  viz.,  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty 
guineas  for  specimens  of  the  rarer  kinds  of  Gooiferm;  and  without 
soote  such  system,  many  a  fine  specimen  would  have  been  lost  to  the 
country,  as  fidlures  from  the  open  borders  would  have  been  many  and 
often.  This,  naturally  enoogb,  led  to  the  cultivation  of  the  rarer 
kinds  of  Conifene,  especially  in  pots  or  crates ;  and  when  care  is  taken 
wkh  them  from  their  earliest  stage,  it  may  be  mUriy  followed  without 
any  ultimate  detriment  to  the  mataradon  of  the  tree.  The  foUowiag 
ii  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Messes.  Knight  and  Perry,  of  the  King's^ 
mad,  Chelsea,  and  Messrs.  Lncombe,  Pinee,  and  Co.,  of  the  Exeter 
Nursery,  and  some  few  others  who  cultivate  ti^s  class  of  plants  exte»« 
siv^,  which  I  consider  to  be  the  happy  medium.  Although  it  is 
attended  with  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  expenee,  yet  the  reenlt  has 
been  most  satisfactory  : — They  take  seedlings  of  Pinus  insignis,  Abies 
Doiiglasi],  Cedrus  Libani,  and  many  others  of  the  more  plenttf^sl  and 
hardy  varieties,  from  the  seed  pan  or  bed,  and  pknt  them  in  nursery 
rows  ten  inches  apart,  in  the  lines  about  the  same,  in  a  mixture  of  peat 
and  the  common  garden  loam.  Here  they  are  allowed  to  make  their 
summer's  growth,  and  in  October  they  are  taken  up,  potted,  and  placed 
in  a  cool  frame,  and  kept  close  until  they  make  fresh  roots,  when  they 
are  ready  to  send  out  to  their  respective  customers.  In  the  spring, 
those  that  are  not  sold  are  again  planted  out  and  similarly  treated, 
with  more  space  allowed  them  in  the  rows  (reserving  a  few  of  each 
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sort  ill  pots  for  the  summer's  sale),  and  so  they  continue  until  the 
plants  attain  such  a  size  as  to  render  it  inconvenient  to  house  them. 
In  the  latter  firm  they  have  open  boxes  or  crates  made  from  eighteen 
inches  to  two  feet  square,  and  as  much  in  depth  (according  to  the  size 
of  the  plant),  made  of  elm,  one  inch  and  a  quarter  thick  and  three 
inches  broad.  These  are  nailed  to  corner  pieces,  two  feet  long,  and 
about  four  inches  broad,  leaving  alternate  openings  three  inches  wide, 
for  the  emission  of  roots  into  the  borders  where  they  are  planted.  In 
these  crates  they  have  plants  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high,  which  can 
be  moved  at  any  season  with  the  greatest  safety,  as  I  can  testify, 
having  had  occasion  to  remove  a  Pinus  insignis,  ten  feet  high,  and 
nearly  as  much  through,  in  the  month  of  June,  which  was  done  without 
the  slighest  injury  to  the  plant,  although  we  had  had  little  or  no  rain 
for  nearly  two  months  previous.  I  have  planted  a  Pinetum  here  this 
spring,  nearly  ten  acres  in  extent,  with  plants  supplied  by  the  latter 
establishment ;  many  of  the  specimens  are  from  eight  to  ten  feet  high, 
and,  with  one  exception,  without  a  feilure,  after  having  travelled 
between  three  and  four  hundred  miles  by  rail,  which  took  ten  days  to 
accomplish.  Some  of  the  specimens  cost  my  employer  from  seven  to 
ten  guineas  each,  which  had  been  grown  in  these  crates,  and  had  they 
been  taken  from  the  open  borders  he  would  not  have  risked  as  many 
shillings,  especially  having  to  travel  so  far ;  nor  would  that  firm,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  guaranteed  to  replace  every  failure.  I  have  seen 
a  plant  of  the  Pinus  insignis  make  a  shoot  six  feet  three  inches  long 
the  second  season  of  removal  from  one  of  these  crates.  It  can  be  seen 
at  Shugboroui^h  Park,  near  Crediton,  the  seat  of  J.  Hippesley,  Esq. — 
C  S,f  Hazelwood  Castle,  York,     {Gardeners*  Journal,) 

Fuchsia  serrattifolia,  and  the  varieties  floribunda,  and  alba, 
are  very  valuable  winter  blooming  plants,  being  highly  ornamental  for 
the  greenhouse,  or  sitting-room,  from  October  to  the  end  of  March. 
When  the  plants  have  done  blooming,  cut  back  the  shoots,  shorten  them 
and  insert  the  cuttings  in  sand,  place  in  bottom  peat.  They  soon  strike 
root,  pot  off  into  a  rich  loam  well  drained,  and  encourage  their  quick 
growth.  In  July  turn  the  plants  out  of  pots  into  a  warm  situated 
border,  soil  being  tolerably  dry,  by  the  middle  of  October  the  young 
flower  will  be  visible,  then  take  them  up  entire,  and  repot  into  a  rich 
compost  well  drained,  placing  them  in  a  close  frame  or  pit  for  a  week 
or  two,  then  remove  them  to  bloom  in  the  greenhouse  or  sitting-room, 
and  they  will  be  highly  ornamental  from  the  beginning  of  November 
to  March.  When  these  have  done  blooming,  cut  in  as  before  stated, 
and  turn  the  plants  into  the  open  ground,  repotting  them  in  October. 
These  old  plants  bloom  more  profusely  than  the  young  ones.  Every 
attention  is  most  amply  repaid. 


e  not  space  to  give  the 
entire  details  of  management  of  everything  which 
demands  attention  in  florioiiltnn?  durinir  the  (luccessive 
months  of  the  year ;  we  maet,  therefore,  condense  &11  robjects,  and  give 
but  the  easentiab  of  tlie  most  important  tribes  of  flowers,  &c. 
m  ^THE  n0W£B   GABDEH. 

B0SE8  and  Hollyhocks  should  be  planted  immediately,  or  will  not 
bloom  well  this  year.  Add  fresh  ham  to  flower-bede,  it  alwaya  pro- 
motes an  abundance  of  flowers,  also  give  manure,  l»if  mould,  Ac. 
Frost  paves  the  path  for  it  to  be  done  without  injury  to  walks  or  grass. 
Hare  all  standard  Roses,  and  other  like  growing  plants,  well  secured 
by  a  stake.  Nothing  is  equal  to  The  Rose  Gibdij,  sold  by  Mr. 
I&miJtoa,  156  Cheapside,  cheap  and  valuable. 

Fix>rist'8  Flowees. — Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses  should  only  be 
keptjKsi  BtoM*  (not  wet),  and  be /Mrfj)re»«rwrf  from  frost.  If  the  embryo 
flower  be  alfected  by  frost,  it  is  always  injurious ;  give  air,  however, 
on  every  likely  occasion.  Sow  seed  early  Ibis  month.  Carnations, 
Ficotees,  and  Pinks  in  pots  require  to  have  air  freely,  but  water 
sparingly  Protect  from  excess  of  rain.  Prepare  compost  for  the 
former  how. 

Pinkt  and  Pannes  in  beds  require  that  tbe  lateral  branches  are 
secured  by  pegs,  from  injury  by  wind ;  and  if  it  comes  on  very  severe, 
place  a  flower-pot  over  each,  taking  care  to  remove  tbem  on  the  first 
favourable  change.  Fir  or  Yew  branches,  a  foot  or  so  high,  pricked 
round  or  in  the  bed,  is  an  excellent  protection  from  wind.  A  sprinkling 
of  soot  over  the  bed  tendd  to  preserve  Pinks  from  rabbits  and  snails. 

JRammculuies  and  Anemones  planted  last  autumn  protect  from  frost. 
The  bed  for  planting  in  next  month  should  now  be  turned  over  for  the 
last  time  ;  pick  out  all  worms,  and  give  it  a  slight  sprinkling  of  lime ; 
then  spread  the  bed  evenly,  and  it  will  be  consolidated  by  the  planting 
period.  Choice  Hyanntks  protect,  an  inverted  garden-pot  will  do. 
Dahlia  roots  stored  safely  from  frost  are  not  necessarily  secure  from 
decay.  The  best  sons,  if  a  large  slock  is  desired,  will  now  require 
potting  and  placing  in  the  frame.  Tulipi  still  guard  irom  frost,  for 
they  rarely  throw  up  perfect  blooms  if  touched  by  frost  Divide  and 
re[ilant  herbaceous  perennials,  &c.  If  autumn  sowing  of  annuals  was 
omitted,  now  sow  some  in  small  pots,  place  them  in  a  frame,  and  turn 
them  out  in  the  beds  early  in  April;  such  will  bloom  early. 
IH  THE  rOBCINCt  STOVE. 

Sow  seeds  of  tender  annuals,  as  Cockscomb,  Amarsnthos,  &c.,  to 
have  them  fine  specimens  for  the  greenhouse  in  summer ;  and  Ten-week, 
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Russian,  and  Prussian  Stocks,  Sac.^  to  bloom  early,  should  be  sown  in 
pots,  or  be  sown  upon  a  slight  hot-bed ;  also  some  other  of  thelhalj- 
tender  kinds,  to  prepare  them  strong  for  early  summer  blooming. 

The  Jaeobee  and  other  Amaryllises,  should  be  repotted ;  also  to  have 
a  few  early  blooming  plants  of  Achimenes,  Gloxinias,  Gesnerias,  &c., 
they  should  be  started,  and  when  beginning  to  push,  separate  and  pot 
singly. 

Cuttings  of  Salvias,  Fuchsias,  Heliotropes,  Geraniums,  Anagallis, 
Hemimeris,  Bouvardia,  i&c,  detired  for  planting  out  in  bed«,  should 
now  be  struck.  Lobelias  in  pots  should  be  pushed^  in  order  to  divide 
and  pot  singly  next  month.  Now  sow  Mignonette,  to  bloom  early  in 
boxes  or  pots,  or  to  turn  out  in  the  open  borders.  Sow  in  pans  seeds 
of  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Erieas,  &c. 

Ill  THE  OBISUN HOUSE,  *^ 

If  Camellias  are  not  regularly  supplied  with  soft,  not  too  cold  water, 
the  buds  will  drop ;  if  too  much  frequently,  that  will  cause  them  to 
4rop  toow  Thin  liie  flower-buds  if  crowded.  Never  give  heat  to 
Heaths  as  long  as  the  frost  can  be  kept  out  by  coverings.  A  few 
degrees  of  frost  will  nrrer  injure  Cape  Heaths,  whereas  fires  are  their 
ruin.  Let  the  air  blow  upon  them  on  all  iavourable  occasons :  so  with 
the  entire  class  of  New  Holland  plants.  Ajsalea  iodica  required  for 
the  purpose  of  propagation  by  cuttings,  may  be  transferred  to  a  warm 
temperature  to  excite  an  early  growth.  Cuttings  will  be  found  to  root 
much  better  early  in  the  season  than  at  a  later  period.  Re-pot  Cine- 
rarias. Gladioli,  Alstnemeria,  Lilium,  ^c,  in  pots,  should  be  re* 
potted.     Caloeolarias-^re-pot  seedlings,  strike  cuttings. 

Chrysanthemums  now  dona  blooming  protect  from  severe  frost. 
Fuchsias  which  have  been  at  rest,  and  increase  is  wanted,  fbree  them 
into  shoots  to  strike  from. 

nC  THE  8T0VE. 

The  plants  best  adapted  for  forcing  are  Boses,  Persian  Lilacs, 
Azaleas,  Acacia  armata,  Neriums,  Gardenias,  Rhodora,  Heliotropes, 
Correas,  Deutzeas,  Mezereums,  Coronillas,  Cytissus,  Ribes,  Mignonette, 
Cinerarias,  Sweet  Violets,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Cactus,  Cyclamens,  and 
the  old  Eranthemum  pnlchellum  with  its  fine  blue  flowers,  Justicia 
speciosa,  carnea,  and  flavescens,  Gesneriae  Zebrina,  Poinsettia  pulcher- 
rf ma,  and  Aphellandria  cristata,  are  fine  winter  blooming  plants. 


BRIEF  REMARKS. 

Qlass.  (JifMnt&)->It  is  tme  that  plants  are  sometimes  scon3he4  where  tiie 
dear  glass  is  used,  but  for  your  nev  greenhouse  have  Hartley's  rough  plate  glass, 
it  affords  every  required  adyantage  that  is  realised  by  any  other  kind,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  gives  a  desirable  s&ide  to  the  plants,  obviating  the  covering  -with 
canvass  in  summer,  &c,  yet  it  admits  a  due  proportion  of  light  in  winter.  Plants 
flourish  admirably  under  it  It  is  cheap,  too,  and  may  be  had  one-eighth  ton 
fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  cut  to  size  desired,  6  bv  4,  at  2^a,  per  foot 

Rose-Cuttings.  (A  Svbscrihtr.y-Tht  China  and  simiUu-  sections  of  Roses  do 
not  pni^  their  buds  so  early  as  the  Frendli  Roses  (Gallioas,  ice),  and  enttings  may 
be  put  in  the  spengroaodss  late  as  Febnuu;y,  and  will  frselj  strike  ro9t   Oottiogs 
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OK  fhMe  kinds  of  BoiM  which  posh  their  bads  carlj  shoald  be  pot  is  io  Be^Umhtr, 
or  ss  jMm  Afterwards  as  ooDTeiueiiC 

Hot-Watkb  Tam.  (Amaieur  PU  PUuU  Gr&wer.y^loa  istend  ta  stn'k* 
cnttiDgs  of  greenhouse  and  stove  plants,  and  want  to  Jknow  what  is  the  best  mairrial 
to  piange  your  pots  of  cuttings  in.  If  yoo  use  tannen'  bark  cr  saw-doit,  and  tikt 
▼apoor  gets  through  your  floor  into  it.  it  will  soon  roC,  and  be  worse  than  nsrl— s, 
Coal-asEe^  finely  sifted,  haying  the  dusty  part  taken  trcm  it,  is  the  bcstnaterua 
we  have  met  wiui. 

Camtda  dvbkiwvs.  {A  Gardauar,)^\i  does  not  like  Bmch  hsst,  and,  when  ia 
astoye,isliabletotbe  attack  of  red  spider.  In  a  oool  greenbonse,  or  weH-venti- 
lated  oool-i»t  or  fiamc^  it  floorishes  admirably. 

Vacavt  Fu>WEaipBEDs.  {A  CUrgwmau*»  Daw^kUr^y-Tlm  vaeant  ilower-beda 
may  be  made  to  appear  cheerfal,  by  obtaining  euttunp  fnm  the  lioUjf  either  witb 
or  without  fimitp  Box,  Laoristinus,  Narrow-leayed  Laurels,  Weyaooth  Pine  Fin, 
or  other  >Eae  leaved  species.  Arbutus,  &c  These  being  cot  in  Jeniiths  soiuMe  to 
the  extent  of  the  bed,  &c^  and  stuck  in  the  soil,  so  as  to  be  firmly  1k%ed,  and  to 
fi*"r**«^  a  'suitable  covering,  give  them  a  neat  appearmioe.  Each  bed  of  oo« 
kind,  and  the  ynriety  of  fi>liage,  cokmr,  &c.,  where  there  are  several  beds,  prodnc# 
a  pretty  eflect  Where  there  are  large  trees  or  thnkm,  soeb  cuUinp  can  htg 
obtained  without  damaging  them.  The  shoott  will  keep  their  vi|rMir  till  the  end 
of  April,  if  required,  and  may  then  be  removed  ibr  other  scmimer  thinipi*  IMa 
thus  filled  with  cuttings  of  Evergreeof  iu  autumn  have  a  efcwf fal  nfymnsum  tor 
several  months.  If  bulbs  be  planted  in  autumn  in  such  li^U,  Om  K,^trif^*)iiia  cmi 
be  removed  just  before  the  bulbous  dsss  of  flowers  appear. 

RuHLT  Sbowy  SitAix  Flowku-Bbd.  (Sarah  Jane^y—Ktm  m^wmi  U»  km/w  what 
pfantB  will  make  a  show  early  in  the  sprint,  which  are  to  \m  luu^'JMtM  \tf  ncarlet 
Geraniomsy  &c.  Early  in  February  fill  the  bed  as  follow*  >-l|jiv«  a  inarghi  six 
inches  broad,  of  the  beautiful  single  Anemonies,  the  scarlets^  whiles,  parples, 
crimsons,  and  other  colours  produce  a  pretty  eibct :  then  fill  up  the  hsd  with 
atrtmg  tubers  of  the  white,  yellow,  and  scarlet  Turban  Kaounculuses.  Have  a 
circle  of  the  yellow  next  the  Anemonies,  then  the  whitr,  and  the  rising  centre  of 
te  scarlets.  These  may  be  procured  cheap,  and  once  had  are  cssil)^  krpt  fm  many 
sneoessive  years.  We  baye  seen  beds  thus  planted  have  a  charming  apm'aranoe. 
Crocuses  have  been  tried  along  with  the  above^  but  they  went  out  of  bloom  too 
eariy  for  the  others. 

Baxkuas  Rose  PauNiaio.  (JSB^irer.)->In  previous  volumes  we  hare  Rtated 
The  floweri  you  had  this  year  (1851)  were  produced  on  the  shoots  which  pu«hed, 
in  1850.  Therefore,  thin  away  the  young  shoots  which  push  next  seasoo,  l«ive 
only  enough  to  train  in,  similar  to  a  Peach  Tree,  and  they  will  supply  the  flowers 
of  1853.  No  winter  pruning  is  necessary,  uolets  too  many  shoots  #ere  left  at  tiie 
snamer  thinning. 

CuAacoAL,  Sand,  amp  Loam.— These,  sifted  fine  tMEether,  are  fimod  to  form  an 
admirable  compost  to  strike  §oft-wooded  plants  io.  'Hiey  root  rary  quickly,  and 
scarcely  does  a  single  one  £uL—  Verax, 

Best  Climbing  Uoses.— The  most  elegant  display  we  ever  saw  of  these  charm^ 
ing  Bofies  was  in  a  nobleman's  pleasure-ffround,  where  the  Rose-garden  was 
an  acre  in  extent,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  broad  walk,  oo  each  side  of  which  were 
the  best  selected  climbing  Roses  planted,  and  trained  to  neat  festoons.  The  various 
kinds  were  then  in  fall  bloom,  the  colours  well  contrasted,  and  the  drooping  elegant 
branches  in  such  graceful  beauty,  that  no  language  can  descrilie. 

Carnations  and  PiootseSw — I  want  a  pair  each  of  a  few  of  the  best  varieties, 
give  me  the  names  of  two  in  each  class. — A  Country  Curaie. 

Cama/tofu.— Scarlet  Bizarre :  Admiral  Curzon  and  Martin's  Splendid.  Crimson 
Bizarre:  Puxle/s  Jenny  Lind  and  Lord  Milton.  Pink  Bizarre:  Falconbridge 
and  Sarah  Payne.  Scarlet  Flake :  Cradley  Pet  and  Justice  Shallow.  Rose  Flake : 
Lorenzo  and  Madame  Sootag.  Purple  Flake :  Beauty  of  Woodhonte  and  Squire 
Trow. 

Picotees. — Li;;ht-edged  Red :  Dodwell's  Mary,  and  Gem.  Heavy-edged  Red : 
Mrs.  Norman  and  Prince  c£  Wales.  Liffht-ed^ed  Rose :  Mrs.  Barnard  and  Countess 
Howe.  Heavy  <edged  Rose :  Marris's  victona  Regina,  and  Grace  I>ariiag.  Light 
Purple:  Ophelia  and  Matthews  Seedling.  Heavy  IHuple:  Hollyoake'a Duke  of 
Butland,  and  Alfired.    TeUow :  Topaz  and  F<nphemia, 
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Mealt  Bug  in  Plant-Houses. — I  am  aware  that  many  recipes  are  in  practice 
to  care  this  almost  inexhaustible  pest ;  althongh,  perhaps,  nothing  new,  bat  not 
gnerallj  known,  I  give  the  result  of  an  experiment  tried  with  spirits  of  wine. 
Those  plant-growers  that  are  troubled  with  this  insect  would  do  well  first  to  wadi 
their  plants  with  a  mixtare  of  soil  soap  and  warm  water,  made  to  a  lather.  After 
washing  off  all  yon  can,  procure  a  small  paint-brush  of  a  fine  quality,  dip  it  care- 
ftilly  in  the  spirits,  and  brush  well  all  the  joints  and  crevices  in  the  stems  and 
leaves.  In  a  day  or  two  look  over  again,  and  the  few  eggs  that  may  have  escaped 
will  then  have  become  hatched,  and  another  application  or  two  will  completely 
eradicate  them.  The  spirits  ought  to  be  used  with  great  caution,  according  to  the 
constitution  and  texture  of  the  plant  and  leaf.  If  delicate,  dilute  the  spirit  with  a 
little  water ;  and  if  strong  rough  barky  stems,  add  a  little  spirits  of  turpentine,  say 
half  a-dozen  drops  to  a  table-spoonful  of  wine,  for  when  combined  they  are  very 
powerful  and  searching.  All  plants  with  hairy  leaves,  such  as  some  Cleroden- 
drons,  &c.,  require  the  spirits  of  wine  diluted ;  and  others,  snch  as  the  Cofi^ 
Laurel,  &c.,  do  not.  It  will  also  be  found,  if  the  rafters,  sashes,  and  pots  of  the 
plants  are  infested,  a  moderate  quantity  of  turpentine  mixed  in  hot  water,  with  soft 
soap,  will  be  very  good  for  washing  with  ;  for  the  turpentine  kills  all  immediately. 
I  find  it  will  not  do  to  wash  the  leaves  of  plants  with  turpentine,  as  it  bums  all  it 
comes  in  contact  with.  Spirits  of  wine,  if  laid  on  with  caution,  will  also  effectually 
kill  the  thrip  and  red  spider.  In  conclusion,  I  would  recommend  this  practice  for 
fiur  trial,  as  I  am  confident  that  it  will  be  fbund  good. — J.  F.  Moberts,  Chehea 
Botanic  Gardens. 

Victoria  Regia  in  the  house  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  is  now  rapidly 
declining,  as  is  usual  at  this  period  of  the  year ;  the  largest  leaf  which  it  made 
daring  the  season  was  five  feet  eleven  inches  and  three  quarters,  the  largest  is  now 
^e  feet  three  inches ;  the  largest  flower  was  fourteen  inches,  and  one  which 
expanded  on  this  day  week  measured  only  eight  inches.  The  number  of  flowers 
produced  during  the  season  has  been,  since  February  5th,  when  the  first  flower 
appeared,  seventy-one,  and  the  number  of  leaves  eighty-one. 

Propagating  Roses  by  Cuttings. — It  is  generally  believed  by  amateurs  and 
others  that  Moss,  Provins,  French,  Damask,  and  Bourbon  Roses,  are  difficult  to 
increase  by  cuttings,  but  by  the  following  method  these  sorts  may  be  raised  in 
abundance.  Let  a  bed  of  well  fermentecf  stable  litter  and  leaves  tie  made  by  the 
side  of  a  north  wall,  and  place  a  one  or  two-light  frame  on  it,  so  as  to  face  the 
north.  In  this  put  about  eight  inches  of  leaf  mould,  that  has  been  previoosly 
well  soaked  with  water,  then  spread  over  all  about  three  inches  of  sharp  pit  sand^ 
and  make  the  whole  firm  and  level.  The  back  part  of  a  span-roofed  pit,  runnine 
east  and  west  with  a  wall  in  the  centre,  is  also  suitable  for  the  purpose.  It  shoula 
be  filled  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  glass  with  the  same  kind  of  material.  In 
selecting  the  cuttings,  tolerably  weak  wood  of  the  present  year's  growth  shouM  be 
taken,  if  it  is  sufficiently  ripened  at  the  base,  or  has  made  one  full-formed  leaf. 
Strip  the  cuttings  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  smooth  the  base,  reserving  the 
detached  portion  of  the  parent  bark,  cut  them  close  above  the  first  leaf,  and  insert  them 
in  the  sand,  but  not  so  thick  that  their  leaves  will  overlap  one  another.  Whon  this 
is  finished,  the  bed  should  be  watered,  to  settle  the  soil  about  them,  and  they  should 
have  plenty  of  air  for  the  first  four  days,  but  it  ought  to  be  lessened  by  degrees,  so 
as  to  gradually  inure  them  to  a  confined  atmosphere.  As  the  preservation  of  their 
leaves  in  a  healthy  state  is  essential  to  success,  the  bed  may  be  formed  and  the 
cuttings  put  in  on  the  same  day,  without  waiting  until  the  material  becomes  heated« 
as  a  thin  covering  of  cellular  tissue  should  be  formed  over  the  wounded  end  of  the 
catting  before  that  takes  place.  In  the  third  week,  the  greater  part  will  be  rooted, 
and  in  the  fbnrth  they  should  be  potted  off  into  sixty-sized  pots,  in  a  soil  composed 
of  leaf  mould  and  loam.  They  should  be  afterwards  removed  into  a  damp  frame  or 
pit,  without  any  water  being  given  to  their  roots ;  but  they  may  be  slightly  sprinkled 
over  their  leaves,  and  when  they  become  well  rooted  in  the  new  soil,  they  may  be 
hardened  off,  and  either  shifted  into  larger-sized  pots,  or  planted  in  a  sheltered 
border,  where  they  will  make  fine  plants  for  next  year.  By  again  levelling  the 
svrface  of  the  bed,  and  making  the  cuttings  to  two  eyes,  always  preserving  one  leaf. 
Tea-scented,  China,  Noisette,  and  Boursault  Roses,  &c.,  will  root  freely  in  it,  without 
any  farther  preparation ;  but  if  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  first-named  sorts  are 
nqnired,  either  the  old  bed  shoold  be  taken  down,  and  a  little  fresh  fermented  dung. 
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added,  or  a  new  one  should  be  made,  using  the  same  sort  of  materials  as  are  recom- 
mended above.  The  young  wood  should  be  taken  before  the  blooms  are  expanded, 
and  the  cuttings  prepared  similar  lo  what  I  have  already  described.  The  young 
shoots  of  what  is  called  the  second  growth  may  also  be  used  for  cuttings.  They 
should  be  taken  when  two  full-formed  leaves  are  made,  smoothed  at  the  base,  and 
cut  down  to  the  first  leaf,  and  then  planted  in  a  bed  of  the  same  construction  as 
above.  When  they  are  rooted,  they  may  be  hardened  off,  and  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  bed  until  spnng.  Plenty  of  air  should  be  admitted  in  favourable  weather. 
In  this  way  they  will  occupy  less  room  than  when  placed  in  pots,  and  they  will 
stand  the  winter  better.  Cuttings  of  Roses,  like  those  of  many  other  hard-wooded 
plants,  are  more  certain  of  rooting  when  the^  are  made  short,  especially  if  a  healthy 
leaf  is  attached  to  them,  and  kept  there  till  they  are  rooted.  This,  however,  can 
never  be  accomplished,  if  the  soil  in  which  they  are  placed  is  subjected  to  the 
alternate  action  of  wet  and  drought;  but  by  placing  wet  leaf  mould  between  the 
dung  and  sand,  an  uninterrupted  supply  of  moisture  is  obtained,  and  no  water  is 
required  from  Uie  time  the  cuttings  are  put  in  till  they  are  rooted  in  the  pots.  So 
suitable  is  this  treatment,  that  when  the  bud  at  the  axil  of  the  leaf  has  been  damaged, 
or  is  otherwise  abortive,  those  at  the  root  are  excited,  and  suckers  are  produced. 
All  kinds  of  Roses  wiU  root  freely  under  this  treatment — Midland  Florist, 

Blocks  fob  Orchids. — ^Atler  some  years'  experiments,  I  find  that  the  best  of  all 
possible  blocks  on  which  to  grow  Orchids,  are  formed  from  the  root  of  Elder. 
They  must  be  allowed  to  dry,  so  that  the  bark  strips  off,  and  they  should  be  sawn 
into  suitable  sizes.  Their  gnarled  and  rugged  surfaces  appear  to  be  peculiarly 
agreeable  to  the  roots  of  Orchids.  I  have  long  used  Rider  for  this  purpose,  finding 
it  by  far  the  most  durable  of  soft  woods,  and  at  the  same  time  spongy,  so  as  to 
absorb  due  moisture^  but  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  it  of  suitable  size  and  form.  The 
roots  which  I  have  only  tried  daring  the  last  year  or  so,  seem  perfect,  and  such 
plants  as  Cattleya  Mossife,  Dendrobium  aggregatum,  and  Jenkinsii,  soon  cover 
the  blocks  with  their  roots,  which  are  thus  preserved  through  winter  without  the 
slightest  injury.  If  the  bark  be  retained,  minute  insects  (and  I  believe  young 
w(K>dlice)  harbour  and  are  troublesome;  the  naked  wood  is  free  from  these 
objections. — J.  R. 

Transplamtino  Everqileens. — In  some  previous  Numbers  remarks  on  the  best 
time  to  perform  this  business  with  the  best  success  has  been  inserted.  From  the 
middle  of  September  to  the  middle  of  November,  it  was  stated,  was  the  best  period. 
Last  year  I  had  a  large  shrubbery  planted,  which  was  done  at  the  above-named 

r»riod,  and  although  I  had  three  acres  of  it,  there  has  not  been  one  evergreen  failed, 
had  a  pond  close  by  the  shrubbery,  and  had  every  plant  watered  at  the  time  of 
plantinfl^,  but  have  not  repeated  it,  and  all  have  grown  admirably.  I  am  fully 
|)ersuaaed  the  above-named  period  is  the  best  to  plant  evergreens  in  general,  whether 
shrubs  or  trees. — A,  G.  Phillips^  Liverpool, 

Propagating  Chrysanthemums. — During  the  present  month  (October)  I  visited 
a  floral  establishment  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  and  noticed  a  vast  collection  of 
these  fine  autumnal  flowering  plants,  just  removed  into  two  large  double-roofed 
greenhouses,  which  had  side-sasiies  to  open  the  entire  length  (on  both  sides).  The 
plants  were  from  half  a-yard  to  two  feet  high,  each  having  from  four  to  six  upright 
shoots  well  furnished  with  flower-buds.  The  plants  were  clothed  with  foliage  down 
to  the  rims  of  their  pots,  and  in  the  best  healtn.  Struck  with  the  beauty  of  their 
growth,  I  was  told  by  the  manager,  that  old  plants  had  been  turned  into  the  open 

f  round  in  spring,  where  the  branches  could  be  spread  at  length,  regularly  around, 
n  June,  or  early  in  July,  48-sized  pots  were  plunged  to  the  rim  around  the  plants, 
near  to  the  ends  of  the  shoots,  and  one  shoot  was  layered  into  each  separate  pot 
As  soon  as  it  was  perceived  they  had  struck  root  the  top  of  the  shoot  was  cut  off, 
leaving  the  stem  from  four  to  six  inches  high,  this  stopping  caused  the  production 
of  side  shoots,  which  were  duly  secured  to  sticks,  so  as  to  have  them  grow  erect. 
When  the  plants  had  got  well  furnished  with  flower-buds,  thej  were  cut  from  the 
parent  plants,  and  then  introduced  into  the  house  to  bloom.  Such  uniform,  hand- 
some-grown specimens,  and  so  admirably  supplied  with  flower-buds,  I  never  saw 
before. — A  London  Amateur  Florist, 

Stacking  Ice. — Ice  may  be  stacked — plain  Elnglish  ice,  or  snow  wq^  beaten 
down  into  a  mass,  after  the  Roman  ftshion,  which  answers  for  all  economic  purposes 
every  bit  as  welL    This  is  the  mode  of  stacking  ioe  or  soow,  which  has  been  round 
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to  foceeed  mott  tboroogUf  At  Chatsworth : — In  the  first  place,  let  tbe  owner  of  the 
dbby-fiurm  feleet,  not  the  coolest  and  shadiest  spot,  as  he  ioevitablj  voold  do 
vitiiout  better  inscmetion,  but  the  openest  and  sunniest,  because  driest,  bit  of  groond 
lie  can  flnd-->tlie  sunnier  the  better.  At  Chatsworth  the  first  trials  were  made  in 
ifaady  places^  and  prored  £sr  less  satisfhctory,  because  a  dr j  place  is  reqdired,  and 
the  drynesB  which  the  son  occasions  more  than  compensates  rar  the  temperature  of 
ili  beams.  The  platform  baring  been  jndicfously  selected,  dig  all  round  it  a  suffi- 
cient trench,  whien  is  to  contain  the  water  that  will,  more  or  less,  ineTitaUy  drain 
fitom  the  oonpleted  stack ;  let  the  bank  of  the  trench  be  lower  on  the  outer  side, 
and,  if  necesauj,  a  siphon  tube  may  be  put  in  to  drain  off  any  excess.  The  object 
of  the  trench  is,  firstly,  to  prerent  any  of  the  drainage  water  fh>m  spreading  over 
tibe  platform ;  therefore  to  keep  the  platform  dry :  and,  secondly,  to  preserve  this 
drainage  water,  which  is  very  cold,  and  can  be  used  for  making  butter.  Then  lay 
orer  the  whole  platform  a  bed  of  straw,  six  or  nine  inches  thick.  Straw  is  a  suffi- 
cient and  couTcnient  non-conductor,  and  ice  wrapped  in  straw  is  tolerably  well 
protected  from  external  inftueace.  Upon  the  straw  bed  make  your  stack,  building 
«p  with  sides  perfectly  upright  The  sides  are  to  be  thus  perpendicular,  in  order 
mat  whatever  melts  may  at  once  flow  into  the  trench,  and  not  soak  into  and  spoil 
the  ice,  which  remains  otherwise  unmelted.  If  the  stack  happens  to  be  long,  parti- 
tions of  straw  should  be  inserted  at  conyenient  distances,  for  the  protectioii  of  one 
put  while  another  portion  is  in  use..  The  stack  being  erected  in  mis  manner,  coat 
ffocind  the  whole  outside  of  it,  and  thatch  it  with  a  straw  defence  of  eighteen  inches 
thick.  If  you  build  the  stsck  of  snow,  build  it  in  the  same  manner,  but  take  care 
to  batten  it  down.  A  stack  of  ice  or  snow,  so  made  and  90  defended,  will  remain 
ff)od  through  the  hottest  summer,  and  will  obviate  the  necessity  for  any  ice-house. 
Slemember  that  all  this  will  be  done  in  mid-winter,  when  your  labourers  have 
comparatively  nothing  to  do ;  when  your  horses  sbb  eating  their  heads  oS,  and  your 
cart-tires  are  rusting  from  idleness. — Dickinda  Household  Words. 

RBVOLimoK  IN  CuMATB. — It  has  been  an  opinion  universally  adopted  of  late 
jcars,  that  the  generally  of  oar  summers  are  more  wet,  and  oonseqoentlj  colder^ 
and  our  winters  less  frosty,  and  more  mild,  than  they  formerly  were.  This  change 
has  taken  place  since  about  1770,  and  may  be  attributed  to  the  increased  evaporating 
conrface  of  country,  caused  by  the  enclosing  of  the  open  fields  and  wastes;  the 
multifarious  intersections  of  them  by  fonces,  especially  with  hawthorn ;  and  to  the 
increased  luxuriance  of  our  green  crops,  by  a  general  system  of  improvement  in 
cgricultttre.  To  these  we  may  add  the  increase  of  pasturage,  productive  of  a  serious 
disproportion  between  that  and  tiUaee ;  the  nomerous  plantations,  especially  of  k^eign 
trees,  whose  exhaling  power  is  prodigiously  great,  and  the  immense  bodies  of  nearly 
Ctagnated  water  in  the  numerous  canals  that  have  been  cut  within  the  above  period. 
Hie  nciae  and  vapour  that  accompany  railway  engines  have,  also,  added  notliii^  to 
the  goodness  of  our  weather. — Cyclop.  Magazine. 

Oms  Walls. — ^The  recent  appropriaUon  of  glass  sides  and  copying  to  form 
hollow  walls,  provided  with  wire  trellises,  under  which  fruitrtrees  and  fiowering- 
plants  may  be  grown  and  forced  successfully,  is,  I  think,  capable  of  improve^ 
ment.  The  inventor,  Mr.  Ewinp,  has  his  models  with  upright  sides,  sliding  on 
toilers  or  opening  like  doors,  this  certMoly  affords  seme  advantage,  but  it  would 
be  much  better  to  have  the  sides  sloping,  so  as  to  catch,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year,  the  more  direct  rays  of  the  sun  ;  and,  if  desired,  a  boC-water  pipe  misht  be 
fixed  along  the  front,  both  north  and  south.  The  sliding  of  the  fronts  could  be  as 
readily  constructed  in  either  case.  I  think  many  of  the  fine  kinds  of  large  grow* 
ing  stove  and  greenhouse  and  half  hardy  shrubs,  &c.,  mi^t  be  well  grown  in  soeh 
cases;! and  melons,  cucumbers,  vines,  and  fruit-trees  would  be  cultivated  most 
toccessfolly  therein,  and  have  a  beautiful  appearance,  and  the  produce  of  vegetable 
Ihiits  would  be  much  greater  on  trellises  herein  than  in  the  uscud  hot-bed  fhmies. — 
An  Amateur  Gfurdener. 

Hardimebs  of  TBS  Japan  Lilirs.— During  the  end  of  last  summer  we  visited 
Mr.  Groom's  floral  grounds  at  Clapfaam  Rise,  and  then  saw  a  complete  forest  of 
tltese  charming  Lilies,  vis.,  L.  lancifolinm  album,  roseum,  punctatam,  and  other 
varieties,  in  vigorous  bloom  in  the  open  beds  of  his  garden.  They  are  treated  in 
bU  respscts  as  his  other  hardy  Lilies  are.  Their  hardiness  being  thus  established, 
svely  every  person  with  a  gwrden  for  ilowera  will  find  room  for  some  of  these  most 
beantifol  UUes,  and  which  can  be  had  at  fo  rmnmiUc  a  eoct. 
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1.  NOVELTY.    2.  INIMITABLE. 

'•  The  pretty  Pansy  then  ni  tye, 
Like  gems  some  chain  enchasiog ; 
The  next  to  them,  their  near  al^, 
The  purple  violet  placing." 

YIOLA  TRICOLOR,  is  commonly  called  the  I^nsy,  or  Hearts- 
ease. The  Greek  name  for  Vioi-bt  is  Iok,  and  some  authors 
inform  us  that  it  nas  given  because  So  fed  on  its  blossoms.  Others 
tell  us  that  it  was  go  named  afier  some  nymphs  of  Ionia,  who  first 
presented  these  flovers  in  their  special  religions  ceremonies. 

H  undreds  of  years  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  sra, 
the  ancients  held  these  flowers  in  high  esteem,  so  much  so,  that  one  of 
the  prizes  contested  for  at  the  floral  games  was  "  a  golden  Violet; " 
and  its  estimation  has  been  continued  from  that  period  to  the  present 
day,  and  now  it  mnks  high  among  the  garden's  richest  perfumes. 
One  of  our  modem  poets  sings, — 

"  Where  fragrant  field  flowers,  gaily  spreadf 
Drink  deep  the  morning  dew  ; 
Close  by  a  murmuring  riv'let's  side 
An  humble  vi'let  grow. 

"  To  her  the  cultur'd  spot  unknown. 
She  bloom'd  in  her  retreat ; 
And  there  in  native  fragrance  bless'd, 
Diipers'd  a  world  of  sweet.  , 
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U  length  m  crnioos  florist  aw 
The  sweetlj  blooming  flover ; 
CtllM  her  the  field'<aiid  garden's  pride. 
And  plac'd  her  in  his  bow'r. 

**  And  since,  in  humble  station  near 
Thatfidr  FWa  grew. 
Which  now  the  name  of  Heartseate  bear, 
Whoie/x>artfr  can  care  sabdae.** 

Another  po€ft  celebrates  the  delightful  perfume  of  thdr  fl< 

'•  The  Pansv  and  the  Violet  here, 
As  seeming  to  descend 
Both  from  one  root,  a  Tery  pair. 
For  sweetness  do  contend. 

'^  And  pointing  to  a  Pink  to  tell 
Which  bears  it,  it  is  loth 
To  judge  it ;  but  replies,  for  smell 
fliat  I  excel  you  both." 

The  French  call  the  Viola  tricolor  Pensee,  wliich  means  a  thomght^ 
and  from  this  is  derived  our  name  Pmuty, 

Thf;  origin  of  iu  name  Heartsease  is  thus  described  by  an  ancient 
po<t,— 

"  Ah,  cruel  love,  must  I  endure 
Thy  many  scorns,  and  find  no  cure  ? 
Say,  are  thy  med'cines  made  to  be 
Helps  to  all  others  but  to  me  ? 

'^  I'll  leave  thee,  and  to  Pansies  come ; 
Comforts  you'll  afford  me  some : 
You  can  ease  my  hearty  and  do 
What  love  could  ne'er  be  brought  unto." 

This  cliarming  flowering  plant  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  Japan,  and 
many  parts  of  Europe. 

We  once  saw  a  field  in  Yorkshire  many  acres  in  extent,  closely 
covered  with  it,  nnd  when  in  full  bloom  the  appearance  was  very 
beautiful.  There  were  numerous  varieties  in  colours,  but  of  the 
original  narrow-petalled  form.  The  fragrance  which  the  mass  diffused 
was  delightful,  and  perfumed  the  air  to  some  distance  around,  especially 
whore  the  breeze  prevailed.  Since  the  plant  has  been  introduced  and 
cultivated  in  the  flower-garden,  vast  has  been  the  improvement  in  size, 
form,  and  variegation.  The  beautiful  specimens  shown  at  our  floral 
exiiibitions  are  ample  proofs,  and  eacli  successive  season  our  florists 
are  producing  additional  improvements  towards  perfection  in  form,  &c. ; 
such  as  suitable  size,  thick-stout  petals,  smooth  edged,  face  even,  out- 
line a  circle,  at  an  equal  dbtance  on  all  sides  from  the  eye,  and  decided 
colours,  each  colour  being  well  deflned.  To  the  section  which  have 
graced  our  floral  exhibitions  hithertOi  another  has  now  commenced, 
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and  no  doubt  we  shall  have  in  addition  to  singular  markings  and  stripes, 
an  improvement  in  form  each  future  season. 

The  two  we  now  figure  belong  to  this  section,  and  which  are  distin- 
guished as  FAJNcr  Pansies,  similar  to  what  has  boen  done  with  the 
Dahlias. 

The  figures  which  our  artist  has  given  are  a  itifle  larger  than  what 
we  saw  in  bloom  during  the  last  season,  and  the  outline  appears  some- 
what better  with  the  lower  petals ;  this  may  arise  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  two  flowers  becoming  more  fiat  when  laid  down  on  the  paper  a 
day  or  two  for  our  artist's  purposes.  They  are  however  beautiful 
varieties,  and  deserving  a  place  in  every  fiower-garden.  There  are, 
in  addition,  a  number  of  others  which  are  of  very  different  grounds, 
stripes  and  markings,  the  best  being  offered  for  sale,  and  well  merit 
cultivation,  either  grown  as  single  specimens  or  in  masses. 

Previous  volumes  contain  valuable  instructions  by  our  most  cele- 
brated growers  of  Pansies,  and  our  general  index,  given  last  month, 
points  out  the  respective  pages. 

Novelty  was  raised  by  Mr.  Salter,  of  Versailles  Nursery.  Inimi- 
table was  raised  in  France. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  OR  RARE  PLANTS. 

Amabylus  blanda. — ^A  very  beautiful  fiowering  plant,  which  has 
recently  bloomed  in  the  collection  belonging  to  Mrs.  Bellenden  Ker, 
of  Cheshunt.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  succeeds 
well  in  an  airy  part  of  the  greenhouse  during  winter,  drought  and  dry 
heat  in  summer,  and  will  then  flower  magnificently  in  September. 
Whilst  kept  dry  it  must  not  be  in  a  cold  situation,  or  it  will  not  bloom. 
It  is  very  like  the  well-known  Belladonna  Lily.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
delicate  French  white,  changing  to  pink.  Each  scape  has  an  umbel  of 
twelve  or  thirteen  large  flowers.  Each  of  which  is  five  or  six  inches 
across,  and  are  most  deliciously  fragrant.  It  is  a  magnificent  species, 
and  well  merits  a  place  in  every  greenhouse.  (Figured  in  PazUm^s 
Flower  Garden^  68.) 

Centbanthus  macbosiphon  (Natural  Order,  Valerianworts).  — 
It  is  a  charming  hardy  annual  from  the  South  of  Spain  and  it  is  a 
dwarfish  plant,  bearing  large  branching  panicles  (forming  a  corymbose 
head),  of  rich  ruby-rose  coloured,  Valerian-like,  flowers.  They  are 
produced  numerously  and  have  a  very  showy  appearance.  It  blooms 
during  the  latter  part  of  ^summer  and  autumn,  which  renders  it  ad- 
ditionally valuable.  It  is"  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  at 
Chiswick. 

CnBTSANTHSMUMS. — Pompone,  or  minima  varieties.  Modele^  pure 
white,  one  inch  and  a  half  across.  SacramentOy  bright  yellow,  tinged 
with  buff  at  the  tips,  one  inch  and  a  half  across.  Ferfectum,  rosy- 
lilac,  centre  of  a  few  quilled  florets,  one  inch  and  three-quarters  across. 
Asmodie,  copper-coloured,  with  a  yellow  centre,  and  as  they  age  become 
tinged  with  red ;  one  inch  and  three-quarters  across.  La  Fygmei^  a 
deep  yellow,  an  inch  across,  borne  in  clustered  heads,  and  is  very 

suitable  for  bouquets.    (Figured  in  Mag.  Boi.} 
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Despowtaikba  spiwo«a.  N.  O.  Gentianacae.  —  Mr.  Lobb  dia- 
covered  this  very  handsome  evergreen  Shrub  on  the  hills  of  Patagonia, 
and  sent  it  to  Messrs.  Veitch.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  common 
holly,  and  is  liicely  to  prove  quite  hardy  in  our  own  country.  It 
grows  about  five  feet  high.  The  flowers  are  tube-shaped,  the  tube 
being  two  inches  long,  and  the  terminal  border  is  yellow.  Mr.  Lobb 
states  that  the  Shrub  blooms  in  profusion.  It  is  a  charming  addition 
to  this  class  of  shrubs. 

EriDENDRUM  KEPLiCATUM. — The  raccmcs  of  flowers  are  about  half 
a  yard  long,  bearing  numerous  flowers.  Sepals  and  petals  a  dull  yellow, 
stained  with  brown,  and  a  bright  yellow  edging.  The  lip  is  white, 
streaked  with  pink.     Mr.  Rucker  obtained  it  from  New  Grenada. 

Eric  A  Thomsonii. — A  handsome  hybrid  raised  by  Mr.  Turnbull, 
gardener  at  Bothwell  Castle,  in  Scotland,  it  is  a  seedling  from  E. 
aristata,  impregnated  by  E.  cerinthoides.  The  plant  bears  a  great 
resemblance  in  growth  to  E.  aristata,  but  more  vigorous.  The  tube 
of  each  blossom  is  an  inch  long,  and  Mide,  similar  in  form  to  those  of 
E.  cerinthoides,  and  produced  in  heads  of  ten  or  twelve  together  like 
that  species  ;  of  a  rich  crimson,  with  darker  coloured  ribs.  It  is  a  free 
bloomer,  and  a  valuable  acquisition. 

Erica  Mooreana,  also  raised  by  Mr.  Turnbull,  from  E.  retorta- 
major,  crossed  by  E.  Linnseoides.  Its  habit  is  much  like  a  dwarfer 
plant  of  the  last  named,  but  more  branching,  and  a  froe  bloomer.  Each 
tube  is  near  an  inch  long,  of  a  bright  rosy-purple,  with  a  white  tip. 
They  are  borne  in  heads  of  four  or  five  togetlier,  and  in  profusion 
during  autumn  and  wint^.  It  is  a  valuable  acquisition.  (Figured  in 
Mag,  Sot, 

Eugenia  Ugni.  N.  O.  Myrtacese.  —  A  charming  hardi/  shrub 
from  South  Chili,  having  the  habit  and  appearance  of  our  Eu- 
ropean broad-leaved  Myrtle,  and  grows  from  three  to  four  feet 
high,  much  branched,  and  blooming  freely.  The  flowers  are  globe- 
shaped,  each  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  white,  tioged  with  rose.  The 
leaves  are  produced  in  pairs,  and  a  blossom,  with  a  fbotstalk  an  inch 
long  from  the  axil  of  each  leaf,  and  the  young  shoots  being  thus 
beautifully  ornamented  renders  it  a  most  chaiming  shrub.  Messrs. 
Veiteh's  introduced  it,  in  whose  nursery  it  flourishes  out  of  doors. 
(Figured  in  Bot.  Mag.,  4626.) 

Fagus  obliqua.  N.  O.  Mastworts  (Beech-tree  like).  It  inhabits 
the  mountains  of  Southern  Chili.  It  is  a  fine  evergreen  tree,  growing 
forty  to  fifty  feet  high  in  its  native  country.  The  leaves  are  more  like 
those  of  the  Hornbeam  in  lorm  than  the  Beech,  of  a  beautiful  pale 
green.  Messrs.  Veitch  imported  it,  and  it  erows  very  freely  in  the 
open  air  in  their  nursery.  It  is  a  fine  gracefril  evergreen  tree,  and  a 
valuable  acquisition  for  the  pleasure  ground,  or  margin  of  a  plantation. 

Gaulthebia  ]^UMMUi^RiiE.  HfiATHWORTS. — A  very  pretty  trail- 
ing evergreen  plant,  raised  from  seed  by  Mr.  Ingram,  gardener  to  Her 
Majesty  at  Frogmore.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Himali^a  Mountains,  and 
requires  to  be  kept  in  a  freenhouae*     The  sterna  are  sknderi  leaves 
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snially  nearly  oircular,  and  the  stems  as  well  as  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves  are  covered  with  stiff  brown  hairs.  The  flowers  are  small, 
white,  which  are  succeeded  by  reddish-purple  berries.  Messrs.  Veitoh 
have  received  plants  of  it  from  their  collector  Mr.  Lobb.  {Paxton's 
JFTower  Garden,) 

Gbammatofhyllum  sfeciosum.  N.  0.  Orchideae. — It  is  a  stove 
Epiphyte,  which  inhabits  Java.  "  The  vigour  of  its  growth  and  ex- 
traordinary size  of  its  flowers  render  it  the  Queen  of  Orchids."  The 
late  Mr.  Griffith  found  it  with  a  scape  six  feet  high^  and  an  inch 
through  its  stem  at  the  base,  bearing  a  profusion  of  blossoms,  for  half 
its  length.  £ach  flower  b  nearly  four  inches  across  and  somewhat 
leathery  ;  the  outside  is  a  pale  lemon  colour ;  inside  a  bright  yellow, 
marked  very  regularly,  with  numerous  roundish- brown  spots.  It 
is  a  magnificent  plant,  and  has  bloomed  in  the  collection  of  Messrs. 
Loddiges's.     (Figured  in  Paxton's  Flower  Garden^  69.) 

Grindelia  grandiflora.  N.  O.  Compositae-asteroideae.  —  A 
native  of  South  America.  Seeds  were  received  at  the  Royal  Gardens 
of  Kew,  and  during  last  summer  and  autumn  up  to  November  it 
bloomed  in  the  open  flower-bed.  It  appears  to  be  either  annual  or  a 
biennial.  The  plant  we  saw  was  four  feet  high,  having  a  stout  stem, 
numerously  branching  all  the  way  up,  and  at  the  end  of  each  a  flower 
is  borne.  The  entire  branches  thus  adorned  composes  a  corymbous 
head  two  to  three  feet  across.  Each  blossom  is  of  a  rich  bright  orange 
colour,  with  a  sulphur  centre,  and  three  inches  across.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  ornamental  flowering  plants  for  the  flower  garden,  and  ought  to 
be  in  every  garden.     (Figured  in  Bot.  Mag.^  4628.) 

Imfatiens  corniqera.  N,  O.  Balsaminae.  — Seeds  of  it  were 
sent  from  Ceylon  to  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew,  where  the  plant 
bloomed  all  last  summer  and  autumn  in  the  stove.  It  grows  three  fieet 
high,  branching  much.  Each  blossom  is  single,  about  an  inch  across, 
yellowish,  deeply  tinged  with  pink.     (Figured  In  Bot.  Mag.^  4623.) 

Impatibns  PI4ATYPBTALA. — A  similar  habited  plant  to  the  abovoi 
with  larger  flowers,  of  a  violet-purple  colour.  It  is  named  I.  pul- 
cherrima,  by  Sir  William  Hooker.  It  [is  the  finest  of  this  class  of 
Balsams. 

Lobelia  oom pacta. — One  of  the  upright  growing,  a  profuse  bloomer, 
and  the  flowers  of  a  pretty  light  blue.     Ought  to  be  grown  by  all. 

LoMATiA  ferruginea.  N.  O.  Protcads.  —  A  half-hardy  shrub 
from  South  Chili,  obtained  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  in  whose  nursery  it 
grows  in  the  open  air.  The  leaves  are  doubly  pinnate,  each,  when 
mature,  being  from  six  to  twelve  inches  long.  When  young,  of  a 
beautiful  rust  colour,  afterwards  of  a  deep  green.  ,The  shrub  grows 
in  its  native  country  three  yards  high.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
short  erect  racemes,  are  green  outside,  and  crimson  inside. 

Machjeranthera  tanacetifolia.  N.  O.  Compositfle-asteroide®. 
—A  native  of  New  Mexico.  It  is  a  half  shrubby  plant,  with  tansy- 
like foliaffe.    It  is  a  tender  biennial,  floarishiDg  in  the  open  ground  in 
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MiiDTner.  The  flowers  are  acter-sbaped,  about  two  inches  across,  of  a 
purple  colour,  with  a  golden-yellow  centre.  They  are  pretty,  and 
produced  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots.     (Figured  in  Bot.  Mag.^  4624.) 

^fiMiLrs  KLEGA^CE.  — Lemon  coloured  ground,  with  crimson- 
velvet  blotches,  verj-  fine. 

0>'(  IDICM  ScnLiMii. — Thomas  Brocklehiirst,  E^q.,  of  the  Fence, 
near  Macclesfield,  purchased  this  new  species  at  a  sale  of  Mr.  Linden's 
Orchids?.  A  tall  rambling  plant.  The  panicle  of  flowers  is  long, 
borne  on  short  racemes  along  each  side  of  the  main  stem.  The  flowers 
are  an  inch  acrosii,  of  a  bright  yellow,  having  irregular  bars  of  brown. 
{PaxtcnCs  Flower  Garden,) 

Pelargonium,  Siirubland  Pet.  —  This  very  pretty  bedding 
variety  has  been  raised  by  Mr.  Beaton.  Its  habit  is  in  the  way  of 
Purple  Unique,  but  is  very  dwarf,  a  free  grower,  leaves  sweet-scented, 
and  much  jagged  at  the  edges.     A  charming  addition. 

P.  Qdeex  of  Portugal. — This  is  like  the  Purple  Unique  in  most 
respects,  but  a  more  vigorous  grower,  and  the  trusses  of  flowers  are 
larger,  having  nearly  double  the  number  of  blossoms  in  a  truss. 
Their  fine  heads  of  rich  purple-velvet  flowers  are  very  showy. 

PoDOCARrus'xuBiGEXA. — Mr.  Lobb  sent  tliis  beautiful  hardy  ever- 
green bush,  or  tree,  to  Messrs.  Veitch.  It  is  a  native  of  Southern 
Chili.  It  belongs  to  the  Taxads  (Yews),  having  linear-shaped,  stiff, 
deep-green  leaves.     It  is  a  valuable  acquisition. 

PoTENTiLLA  BicoLOR-GRAKDiFLOBA. — Flowcr  Very  large,  golden- 
yellow,  with  a  broad  scarlet  border,  very  superb. 

Pentstemon  Baccharifolius.— a  native  of  Texas,  seeds  of  which 
were  sent  by  Dr.  Wright  to  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew.  Plants  of 
which  bloomed  in  the  open  beds  during  last  summer  and  autumn, 
where  we  saw  it  in  beautiful  bloom.  It  is  an  annual^  growing  from 
half  a  yard  to  two  feet  high,  llie  flowers  are  borne  in  large  ter- 
minal panicles.  Each  blossom  is  tubular,  funnel-shaped,  an  inch  and 
a  half  long,  of  a  bright-scarlet  colour.  It  is  a  very  pretty  addition  to 
our  garden  annuals,  and  merits  a  place  in  every  one.  (Figured  in 
Bot  Mag,,  4627.) 

Banukculus  coRTUSi^sFOLius  (Synonym,  B.  grandifolius).  —  The 
handsomest  of  all  the  Buttercups.  A  native  of  the  Canary  Islands  and 
Madeira,  which  is  quite  hardy.  The  stem  rises  two  to  four  feet  high, 
and  the  flowers  are  produced  in  terminal,  cymose-panicles.  Each 
blossom  is  about  three  inches  across,  of  beautiful  glossy-yellow  colour. 
(Figured  in  Bot.  Mag.^  4625.) 

Salvia  candelabrum. — A  native  of  the  South  of  Spain.  It  is  a 
hardy  i)erennial,  with  leaves  much  like  our  common  Sage,  and  the 
floral  stem  rises  a  yard  high,  branching,  producing  numerous  large 
blossoms,  having  a  greenish-yellow  upper  lip,  and  a  rich  violet  lower 
one.  Each  blossom  is  an  inch  and  a  half  long  and  an  inch  across  the 
expanded  mouth.    {Paxion^s  Fhwer  Garden.) 
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ROSE  PRUNING. 

BT  MB.  H.  8TILWIXL,  OF  PINE  APPLE  NUBSERT,  EDOEWABE  ROAD,  LONDON. 

{Continued  from  page  14.) 

In  the  January  Number  I  stated  the  disadvantages  of  late  planting  the 
Hose,  and  the  disappointment  resulting  therefrom  to  the  extensive 
cultivators.  I  shall  now  notice  the  old  custom  of  Hose  pruning  at 
Christmas  or  even  previous  to  that  time. 

First,  on  pruning  (so  called)  the  last  year's  wood,  generally  left 
from  sixteen  to  eighteen  inches  long.  To  see  it  thus  performed  is  not 
a  new  thing  with  myself,  my  almost  daily  calls  at  gardens  in  and 
around  London,  supply  specimens.  The  result  of  such  pruning  is, 
that  in  two  or  ^three  years  the  plants  are  unsightly  objects,  even 
past  recovery,  unless  they  be  cut  closely  back  to  the  origin  of  their 
first  shoots,  and  by  so  doing,  the  consequence  is  the  production  of  a 
quantity  of  luxuriant  shoots  without  any  flowers.  With  such  improper 
pruned  plants  we  ought  to  cut  back  freely  only  the  worst  parts  first, 
and  leave  the  others  till  the  following  season.  By  this  method,  we 
shall  have  some  flowers  each  season,  and  the  defective  form  may  in  time 
be  repaired. 

I  now  notice  the  best  time  for  pnining  the  Rose,  especially  Standard 
and  half  Standards  generally. 

I  have  found,  from  six  years'  practice,  that  the  plants  never  failed 
in  producing  a  good  suppl}  of  flowers,  being  pruned  in  February, 
and  some  of  the  later  pushing  in  the  early  part  of  March.  By  this 
time  the  most  severe  weather  is  usually  past,  and  the  buds  below 
where  1  cut  to  are  unmoved  and  consequently  uninjured,  but  when  the 
plants^ are  pruned  at  Christmas  or  earlier,  the  buds  upon  the  shoots  left 
begin  at  a  proportionate  early  period  ,'to  push,  and  when  thus  excited, 
and  severe  weather  occur,  the  buds  are  generally  injured  or  wholly 
destroyed. 

Rose  pruning  is  susceptible  of  three  divisions : — First,  long  pruning ; 
second,  moderate ;  and  third,  close  pruning. 

Long  pruning  should  be  applied  to  all  strong  growing  kinds.  Such 
should  have  six  of  the  strongest  shoots  retained  at  as  regular  distances 
apart  as  circumstances  admit,  and  be  cut  back  so  as  to  leave  four  buds, 
or  if  the  wood  be  very  vigorous,  five  buds.  At  the  same  time  cut 
clean  away  any  dead  parts,  &c.  These  remarks  more  particularly 
apply  to  most  of  the  Hybrid  China ;  H.  Bourbons ;  H.  Provence ; 
II.  Perpetual ;  II.  Damask ;  and  to  the  Moss,  Gallica,  or  French,  &c. 

The  second  or  moderate  pruning  requires  to  have  the  knife  ex- 
ercised more  freely,  and  only  three  buds  be  left  on  the  last  year's 
shoots,  care  being  taken  to  have  the  shoots  at  about  equal  distances, 
so  as  to  make  the  head  round  and  compact. 

The  third,  or  close  pruning,  is  applied  to  some  of  our  latest  new 
kinds,  for  as  many  of  them  make  but  little  wood  the  closest  pruning  is 
essential  with  such. 

Under  this  head  may  be  classed  some  of  the  weaker  of  the  Moss 
Roses,  &c. 


S2  F0CH8IA8  AKD  TJUBEHAS. 

FUCHSIAS  AND  VERBENAS. 

BT  OBION. 

{Continued  from  page  12.) 

Verbenas  stand  very  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  flower-loving 
world,  and  deservedly  so,  for  what  rival  have  they  for  filling  beds  on 
lawns  ?  What  is  there  that  will  make  a  grander  display,  from  early 
in  the  season  to  quite  the  close  ?  So  various  are  the  shades  of  colour 
that  a  splendid  parterre  may  be  laid  out  consisting  entirely  and  ex- 
clusively of  the  Verbena;  almost  any  coat  of  arms  may  be  copied, 
yellow  is  the  only  decided  colour  wanting ;  though  new  ones  described 
as  yellow,  have  been,  I  tliink,  dishonestly  sent  out,  only  to  prove  dirty 
whites  or  pale  Primroses.  But  no  more  need  be  brought  forward  to 
prove  the  superiority  of  this  many-coloured  flower  over  every  other, 
for  bedding  and  other  out-door  purposes,  but  is  this  position  maintained, 
when  brought  into  contrast  with  other  pot  plants  for  conservatory  and 
sitting-room  ornament  ?  We  fear  it  will  not  then  be  found  to  rank  so 
high.  It  is  a  flower  that  is  very  rarely  exhibited  "  done  well  "  in  pots, 
some  few  gardeners  have  succeeded ;  as,  for  instance,  Robinson's 
Defiance,  when  first  exhibited,  was  grown  and  flowered  in  a  very 
beautiful  manner,  but  the  few  cases  we  could  give  form  the  exception 
to  the  rule  that  Verbenas  are  never  seen  to  advantage  at  Horticultural 
Exhibitions.  They  are  sometimes  seen  in  cut  bunches,  but  that  is  a 
very  absurd  manner  of  displaying  floral  productions,  perhaps  forty  or 
fifty  trusses  huddled  promiscuously  together  into  one  tube,  all  individu- 
ality gone,  swallowed  up  in  one  mass  of  scarlet,  blue,  or  white  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  generally  established  rule  is  to  exhibit  one  truss  of 
each  variety,  which  is  very  good  in  its  way,  but  is  this  a  fair  exhibition  ? 
can  the  merits  of  "  bedding  plants "  be  judged  by  a  single  truss,  or 
even  three  being  staged  or  boxed  ?  the  answer  is  No,  and  this  will 
account  for  the  large  number  of  weeds  which  have  been  of  late  years 
honoured  by  a  name.  A  Verbena  may  justly  take  a  prize  as  a  seed- 
ling^ and  yet,  afterwards,  be  thrown  away  as  an  absolute  worthless 
bedding  plant.  A  very  eminent  florist,  a  worthy  successor  of  one  who 
did  much  for  Verbenas  in  years  gone  by,  showing  the  writer  last 
summer  his  collection  of  upwards  of  ^seventy  new  varieties  obtained 
from  every  raiser,  said,  to  console  himself  for  buying  so  many,  **  that 
there  would  not  be  more  than  ten,  or  one-seventh  part,  winch  he 
should  keep  to  sell  out  the  forthcoming  spring,"  this  should  be  looked 
into.  Very  many  of  the  seventy  had  prizes  awarded,  or  were  dis- 
tinguished in  some  way,  but  as  bedding  flowers  they  failed  to  come  up 
to  the  descriptions  which  had  been  so  liberally  accorded  them.  The 
fact  is,  Verbenas  have  been  dragged  in  of  late  years  to  take  rank  as  a 
"  florist's  flower.'*  Heliotropes,  Phloxes  and  other  plants  are  new 
recruits,  and  the  end  of  it  will  be,  species  will  soon  become  rarities ; 
florists  enlisting  all  seedling  flowers  and  hybridizing  them  to  an  un- 
limited extent.  This  may  be  done  to  advantage,  provided  the  habit 
and  uses  of  the  plants  be  borne  in  mind,  but  as  instanced  in  the 
Verbena,  striving  to  get  a  perfectly  round  flower  with  compact  truss 
(not  by  any  Qxes^ns  a  hopeless  case),  the  required  free  blooming  habit 
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is  abandoned,  merely  to  force  nature  to  assume  roiunditf/,  if  we  may 
thus  express  what  Mr.  Glenny  has  been  so  long  labouring  to  lay  down 
as  the  only  perfection  of  beauty.  It  is  a  curious  fiict  that  the  better 
habit  the  flower  the  less  rotundity  of  petals  is  there,  and  vice  versa, 
the  rounder  the  flower,  the  worse  becomes  the  habit ;  to  instance  this, 
Smith's  Vixen,  perhaps  tiie  best  formed  flower  yet  seen,  is  of  very  bad 
habit,  and  difficult  of  propagation,  in  good  sense,  well  deserviug  its 
appropriate  name.  To  sum  up,  though  Verbenas  may  have  progressed 
as  regards ybr/M,  it  is  to  be  feared  no  advance  has  been  made  in  colour^ 
habit,  dec. ;  the  year  1848,  when  Mr.  Bell,  of  Norwich,  sent  out  a  set 
wliich  did  him  honour,  has  not  yet  been  eclipsed ;  besides  Vulcan, 
Edmundiana,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Marquis  of  Douro,  Supreme,  White 
Giant,  and  Petoiana,  "  all  sent  out  by  Mr.  Bell,"  the  same  season 
there  first  appeared.  Lady  of  the  Lake,  St.  Margaret,  Captivation, 
Emperor  of  China,  Anacreon,  Deflance,  and  many  others  equally  good, 
all  of  which  proved  themselves  on  the  bed  well  worthy  of  general 
cultivation.  A  few  good  novelties  as  Eclipse,  Princess  Alice,  Apollon, 
Wonderful,  Sunset,  Magnificent,  and  last,  not  least,  Madame  Buenzod, 
have  since  been  sent  out,  but  not  sufRcient  in  the  aggregate  as  "  bedders  *' 
to  equal  those  of  the  year  1848.  This  will  go  far  to  prove,  that  in  award- 
ing prizes,  habit  and  freedom  of  bloom  is  not  suflliciently  considered, 
and  before  flowers  do  have  rewards,  it  should  be  satisfactorily  proved 
that  they  are,  in  every  respect,  worthy  of  them,  that  is,  when  grown 
either  for  exhibition,  bedding  in  masses,  or  ornamental  display.  With- 
out something  of  this  sort  is  actually  done,  amateurs,  and  even  most 
nurserymen,  will  avoid  buying  new  advertised  flowers,  though  "  re- 
ceived four  prizes  and  six  certificates  from  the  National,"  be  appended 
to  each  name.  In  conclusion,  the  two  best  scarlets  for  general  pur- 
poses are  Defiance  and  Sunset ;  purple,  Ueloisa  and  Apollon ;  wnite^ 
Wonderful  and  Giant ;  lilac,  Lilac  Rival  and  Queen  ;  cherry  and 
pink,  St.  Margaret  and  Anacreon  ;  while  Princess  Alice  and  Madame 
Buenzod  distance  all  others  I  have  seen  in  the  fancy,  or  dark  eyed, 
class.  The  best  formed  flowers,  **  habit,  dec,  not  considered,"  have 
been  Model,  Comte  de  Paris,  both  very  old,  Vixen,  Marquis  of  Douro, 
Queen  of  Summer,  Junius,  and  Exquisite.  The  French  varieties 
possess  more  novelty  but  are  generally  deficient  in  shape-  The  best 
of  them  are  Chauverii,  John  Salter,  Gloire  de  Paris,  Pauline, 
Morphee,  Niobe,  and  Reine  Hortense.  A  new  one  named  Auricula 
is  likely  to  be  in  great  request,  being  distinct  from  anything  yet  in 
cultivation,  a  light  blue,  with  very  striking  white  centre. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  CAPE  HEATHS. 

BY  aia.  CHARLES  SUTHERLAND, 'FOREMAN  OF  THE  EXOTIC  DBPARTMBNTi  AT 

1IE9SRS.  lee's  NURSERY,  HAMMERSMITH. 

Observing  that  a  correspondent  recently  requested  some  brief  remarks 
on  the  management  of  Cape  Heaths,  so  as  to  have  them  in  a  "  bushy  " 
state,  I  forward  a  few  particulars  relative  thereto,  which  I  trust  will 
be  of  some  service  to  the  iiidtvidual,  as  well  as  other  growers  of  this 
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most  interestiug  tribe  of  lovely  blooming  plants.  To  elucidate  the 
mode  of  management  so  as  to  have  bushy  plants,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
commence  with  the  plants  at  their  earliest  stage. 

The  beginner  must  procure  small  sized  plants  of  those  he  is  desirous 
to  grow,  being  careful  to  obtain  them  in  a  healthy  co?idilioji^  so  that 
there  is  a  prospect  of  their  continued  progress  ;  and  they  ought  not  to 
be  more  than  two  years  old,  and  such  as  have  had  the  leading  shoot 
stopped  not  higher  than  one  inch  from  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  which 
it  is  growing. 

On  obtaining  such  plants,  examine  the  roots>  by  carefully  turning 
them  out  of  the  pots,  "  keeping  the  ball  entire,"  and  if  there  be  plenty 
of  healthy  roots,  give  tliem  a  shift  into  pots  that  will  allow  oiteinch 
(not  more)  of  additional  fre^h  soil  beyond  the  present  ball.  This 
process  of  re-potting  should  be  repeated  according  as  the  state  of  the 
roots  indicate ;  when  such  are  numerous,  and  of  a  clean  healthy  cha- 
racter, then  promote  their  health  and  growth  by  an  additional  shift  to 
the  extent  as  above  described.  If  the  plants  have  been  shifted  early 
in  spring  and  properly  managed  afterwards,  they  w  ill  require  another 
shift  about  midsummer;  this  more  particularly  applies  to  the  quick 
growing  kinds,  such  as  E,  hyeimdis^  Wilmoreaiia^  and  some  of  the 
ventricosas.  Particular  care  must  be  taken  not  to  overshift  such  kinds 
as  E.  tricolor  and  its  varieties,  retorta,  Hartnellii,  &c. 

During  their  progress  in  growth,  attention  must  be  given  to  train 
and  form  the  plants  as  may  be  desired.  To  have  them  bushy,  however, 
the  hearts  of  the  young  shoots  must  be  pinched  out  when  such  shoots 
have  extended  to  a  suitable  length.  This  is  all  the  pruning  attention 
that  is  necessary,  and  the  plant  being  looked  over  twice  during  the 
growing  period,  is  readily  done,  and  the  satisfactory  ybrm  of  the  plants, 
as  well  as  the  bloom  being  much  more  increased  in  quantity  aud 
quality,  most  amply  repays  for  such  attention. 

The  young  plants  must  not  be  allowed  to  bloom  till  they  are  good 
sized  specimens,  consequently  as  Hower-buds  appear,  they  must  be 
carefully  clipped  off  at  their  first  appearance.  If  permitted  to  bloom 
the  plants  would  be  weakened  in  proportion,  but  prevented,  they  are 
strengthened  thereby,  and  so  much  earlier  they  attain  to  a  desirable 
size  and  form,  and  when  this  is  secured,  then  the  blooming  must  be 
promoted. 

"With  the  requisite  degree  of  management  in  forming  the  plants,  it 
will  be  many  years  before  one  becomes  so  unsightly  as  to  require  to  be 
cut  ifi  as  it  is  termed.  I  would  not  adopt  it,  for  as  young  plants  are 
easily  obtained  from  cuttings,  or  can  be  generally  bought  at  a  cheap  rate, 
**  and  properly  formed,"  a  race  to  succeed  any  that  may  be  too  large  for 
circumstances,  is  readily  provided,  and  the  others  can  be  dispensed  with. 

When,  however,  it  is  desired  to  retain  an  overgrown  specimen,  and 
it  be  of  the  soft-wooded  class,  it  may  be  successfully  cut  back  to  the 
size  required,  and  a  supply  of  young  wood  be  obtained.  If  there  be 
too  many  new  shoots  produced,  they  must  be  duly  reduced,  and  the 
hearts  of  those  retained  be  pinched  out,  as  recommended  with  young 
plants.  "  Hard-wooded  "  kinds  do  not  successfully  bear  cutting  in  to 
any  extent,  if  a  trial  is  made  short  pruning  will  be  best.    If  proper 
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attention  to  stopping  the  young  shoots,  &e.y  is  given,  especially  with 
the  hard-wooded  kinds,  it  will  be  seldom  necessary  to  have  to  cut  in 
even  an  old  plant.  The  best  time  to  cut  back  any  large  plants  is 
immediately  "  after  they  have  done  blooming." 

There  has  been  a  prevalent  opinion,  that  this  charming  tribe  of 
plants  was  most  difficult  to  cultivate,  this  only  arose  from  the  improper 
treatment  pursued  by  some  cultivators.  With  very  little,  "  but 
regular "  attention  to  their  management,  no  class  of  exotic  plants  is 
more  easily  cultivated. 

My  reasons  for  recommending  such  snuill  plants  to  commence  with, 
is,  "  the  certainty  of  their  succeeding,"  which  is  hazardous  with  old 
ones,  when  they  are  even  obtained  in  a  healthy  state.  I  have  known 
instances  where  valuable  old  plants,  in  a  healthy  state,  have  been 
properly  removed  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  where  the  air,  soil, 
and  water  have  been  somewhat  different  from  what  ,they  had  been 
accustomed  to,  immediately  become  sickly  and  soon  die. 

If  they  even  survive,  under  such  circumstances,  they  soon,  from  loss 
of  foliage,  become  naked  and  unsightly.  Young  plants  will  succeed, 
and  readily  become  acclimatized,  and  inured  to  the  circumstances  and 
situation  in  which  they  are  placed. 

From  long  and  extensive  experience  with  this  tribe  of  plants,  I 
recommend  that  they  be  grown  in  cold-pit  frames  during  the  summer, 
the  floor  having  a  good  bed  of  cinder-ashes,  and  the  plants  not  to  be 
crowded,  but  where  a  circulation  of  air  can  readily  go  roimd  each. 
Instead  of  giving  the  plants  large  quantities  of  water  during  hot,  dry 
weather,  give  only  a  moderate  supply,  and,  at  the  same  time,  '^  well 
soak  "  the  bed  of  ashes  on  which  they  stand,  this  will  keep  the  pots  in 
a  cool,  moist  state  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  I  find  a  pit  frame  is 
much  more  suitable  for  the  summer  situation  of  Heaths,  than  having 
the  plants,  as  is  generally  done,  arranged  out  upon  the  open  ground, 
where  the  sun  and  dry  scorching  winds  operating  upon  the  pots,  greatly 
damage  the  delicate  fibrous  roots,  often  to  the  destruction  of  the  plant ; 
but  in  the  pit  (not  a  deep  one)  the  roots,  &c.,  have  protection  and  a 
suitable  atmosphere ;  besides  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  protect  the 
plants  from  heavy  rains  so  frequent  in  the  summer  months,  by  readily 
placing  the  "  glass  lights  "  over  them. 


LAURUSTINUS. 


BT   CLEBICU8,   SOMERSET. 


Some  remarks  on  the  beauty  of  this  shrub  were  inserted  in  the  last 
I^umber  of  this  Magazine.  It  is  a  favourite  of  mine,  and  I  have 
twenty  fine  Standards,  \  the  stems  being  four  feet  high,  and  the  heads 
four  feet  in  diameter.  The  shrubs  are  grown  in  tubs,  and  they  are 
placed  along  the  sides  of  a  straight  broad  walk,  leading  from  the 
dwelling-house  to  a  conservatory  and  flower-garden.  At  all  times  the 
plants  have  a  pretty  appearance,  but  especially  so  from  ^November  to 
May  during  the  time  they  are  in  bloom.  The  plants  were  formed  by 
training  up  a_  single  stem)  divesting  it  of  side  shoots  as  soon  as  thqf 
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appeared,  and  whea  high  enough  the  head  was  readily  formed.  They 
€blt  exceed  the  Orange  tree  in  its  blooming  state,  the  numerous  heads  of 
waxy  white  flowers  expanded,  and  the  red  buds  of  those  not  open  have 
a  charming  appearance.  Since  I  adopted  this  mode  of  treatment,  eight 
years  ago,  the  same  process  has  been  pursued  by  some  of  the  nursery- 
men, and  plants  are  now  offered  for  sale. 

Two  years  ago  I  bought  two  dozen  of  Standard  Rhododendrons, 
about  the  same  height  as  the  Laurustinus,  and  when  the  latter  are 
going  out  of  blooQi,  the  former  are  commencing,  and  I  place  them 
between  the  Laurustinus.  Arbutus  in  bloom  and  fruit,  red  and  yellow- 
berried  Hollies,  are  treated  the  same,  and  are  beautiful  through  winter. 


STRIKING  CUTTINGS  OF  ERICAS. 

BY  AN  EXTENSIVE  PROPAGATOB. 

The  shoots  must  be  the  young  wood  of  the  present  year's  growth,  the 
earlier  in  the  spring  the  better,  but  may  be  successful  later.  They 
must  be  half-ripened  at  least,  a  little  beyond  the  better,  but  neither 
soft  nor  hard.  The  ends  of  leading,  or  side  shoots,  be  cut  off  clean,  to 
about  an  inch,  or  a  little  more.  The  leaves  must  be  dressed  off  with  a 
small  sharp  razor,  close  as  possible  to  the  stem,  so  that  not  the  least 
part  remain.  Dress  them  off  about  half  the  way  up,  as  high  as  they 
will  be  in.serted  in  sand.  Be  careful  not  to  injure  the  bark  of  the 
cutting.  Take  cuttings  from  healthy  plants.  Gut  each  cutting  clean, 
horizontally,  close  below  the  origin  of  a  leaf.  Insert  them  in  white 
sand,  first  moistened  and  pressed  firm ;  let  the  bottom  of  each  cutting 
touch  t/ie  sand;  if  a  vacuum  is  allowed  the  cutting  will  perish.  Press 
the  sand  close  around  the  cutting  but  do  not  bruise  it.  Plunge  the  pot 
to  the  rim  in  some  suitable  material,  in  a  cutting  frame  where  there  is 
a  bottom  heat  about  neiv  milk  warm,  not  more.  Either  cover  with 
bell,  or  hand-glasses,  or  have  a  small  frame  placed  in  a  cutting-house 
as  is  done  at  the  Clapton  Nursery. 

With  other  continuous  and  due  attention,  nineteen  out  of  every 
twenty  cuttings  will  grow.  The  same  kind  of  treatment  with  Epaoris, 
Pimelea,  Boronia,  and  similar  tribes  of  greenhouse  plants,  Azaleas,  dbc, 
will  be  equally  successful,  striking  root  with  the  greatest  readiness. 
As  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  is  the  best  for  such  operations,  any  late 
pushing  plants  should  now  be  placed  in  a  higher  temperature  than 
usual,  to  promote  the  production  of  proper  ripened  shoots  at  an  earlier 
period. 


PLEASANT  REMINISCENCES  OF  A  FLORAL  PARTY. 

BY  ONE  OF  THE  FFVB. 

It  was  on  a  beautiful  serene  sunny  afternoon.  In  the  third  week  in  June, 
that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  incidentally  meeting  at  the  house  of  a  friend 
four  ardent  admirers  of  the  charms  of  Flora.  The  men  of  our  party  were 
of  different  age,  profession,  position  In  life,  but  they  each  possessed  one 
point  in  common.    There  was  a  ready  response  in  each  bosom  when 
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one  topic  Was  touched  on,  indeed  there  appeared  to  be  no  other  which 
could,  with  any  power,  enlist  the  sympathies  of  all  present — need  I  say 
that  subject  was  floriculture.  The  scene  of  attraction  was  not  the  halJ, 
the  market,  the  news-room,  or  the  tavern ;  it  was  a  quiet  unpretending 
flower-garden,  in  the  south-eastern  compartment  of  which  there  were 
stretched  out,  before  the  admiring  eye,  some  half-dozen  Ranunculus 
beds  in  gorgeous  bloom. 

A  bystander  might  have  supposed  our  party  to  have  been  quite 
aristocratic,  for  Queens,  Princes,  Dukes,  Governors,  and  Presidents, 
were  as  familiar  in  their  mouths  as  household  words.  Again,  they 
might  have  been  suspected  of  red-republicanism,  for  no  high-sounding 
titles  commanded  their  respect,  the  qualities  of  these  personages  were 
extolled  or  decried  in  manner  most  unceremonious.  The  truth  is, 
the  object  of  the  afternoon  was  to  select  out  of  a  thousand  blooms  the 
twenty-four  best  adapted  for  an  exhibition  ;  and  hence  Village  Maids 
and  Bonny  Bessies  were  classified  on  equal  footing  with  Princesses^ 
Lords,  and  Dukes. 

Our  friend  B.,  in  whose  garden  we  were,  had  that  morning  received 
from  a  distant  grower  a  postal  treasure,  in  the  shape  of  a  box  of  cut 
blooms,  and  tiiis  aided  to  enrich  the  proposed  stand  of  flowers.  Mr.  F.^ 
in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  conceived  he  could  outmatch  the  finest  of  the 
blooms  in  his  four  pets.  Chimpanzee,  Flaminius,  Jane,  and  Jenny  Lind  | 
and  as  his  garden  lay  within  a  mile,  he  started  full  of  hopefUl  excite- 
ment to  procure  them. 

It  was  £^reed  that  thirty-six  of  the  best  varieties  should  be  cut, 
numbered  progressively,  and  staged ;  that  each  of  the  visitors  should 
have  a  vote  of  approval,  and  be  supplied  with  a  voting  paper  on  which 
the  numbers  were  recorded,  and  that  each  person  should  write  off  the 
twenty-four  of  his  selection.  The  rule  in  gathering  the  blooms  was, 
that  if  any  two  dissented  from  the  choice  the  bloom  should  be  rejected. 
The  first  sort,  which  was  unhesitatingly  selected,  was  of  the  edged 
class,  viz..  Sir  John  de  Graeme ;  its  shape,  size,  and  colouring,  brought 
forth  the  ejaculation,  "there's  no  mistake  about  that!"  Secondly, 
came  a  patch  of  twenty  blooms  of  Marquis  of  Hereford^  a  splendid 
crimson,  full  of  petals,  of  great  substance,  smooth  in  margin,  high  in 
crown ;  this  was  accepted  and  cut.  The  third  sort  had  ^\e  or  six 
blooms  expanded,  the  yellow  was  rich  and  clear,  the  spots  distinct,  the 
substance  good,  and  this  one,  Indicator  by  name,  was  approved  and 
gathered.  A  white  flower  was  next  the  subject  of  some  ftiendly  dis- 
putation, good  whites  being  really  scarce.  This  issue  was,  that  White's 
Pearl  was  admitted  to  the  ranks  of  competition.  A  fifth  flower  was 
Salome,  the  sixth  John  Waterston,  the  seventh  the  old  fashioned,  but 
still  unequalled  dark-self,  Negro^  or  Naxara,  and  so  on,  up  to  the 
complimental  number. 

The  flowers  were  soon  arranged,  and  the  work  of  censorship  com- 
menced. No  arguments  were  used  to  influence  the  judgment.  The 
choice  was  to  be  unbiassed,  and  when  the  votes  were  declared,  the 
merits  of  the  remaining  blooms  were  to  be  debated  over  muflinsand  tea. 

The  foUowinfl^  list  will  show  the  winning  sorts,  the  class  to  which 
they  belongs  and  the  amount  of  patronage  eaoh  one  received :— 
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Name. 

Ground  Colour. 

Marking. 

Number  of 
Votes. 

Chimpanzee 

White  .      . 

Edged  . 

0 

Indicator 

Yellow 

S|>otted 

5 

Sir  John  de  Graeme 

White  .      . 

Edged  .     . 

5 

Pleaser     . 

Yellow       . 

Edged  ,      . 

5 

John  VVaterston 

White  .      . 

Edged  .      . 

6 

Flaminius 

Yellow       , 

Spotted 

5 

Marquis  of  Hereford    . 

Crimson 

Self      .      . 

5 

Salome     . 

Cream  . 

Edged  .      . 

5 

Alexis 

Yellow       . 

Spotted 

5 

Sir  H.  Pottinger 

White  .      . 

Edged  . 

5 

Knchanter 

Yellow       . 

Edged  .      . 

5 

Naxara     • 

Dark     .      , 

Self      .      . 

4 

Miriam     . 

White  .      . 

Edged  .      . 

4 

Festus       .          • 

Yellow 

Edged  .      . 

4 

Jenny  Lind 

VV^hite  .      . 

Edged  .      . 

4 

Princess  Koyal 

Cream  . 

Spotted 

4 

Magellan 

Yellow        . 

Spotted 

4 

Lame 

White  .      . 

Edged  . 

4 

Queen  Victoria 

White  .      . 

hMged  .      . 

3 

liiterestor 

White  .      . 

Edged  .      , 

3 

Lady  Sale 

White  .      . 

Spotted 

3 

Prefect     . 

YeUow        , 

Mottled 

3 

Splendour 

White  .      . 

Spotted 

3 

Bijou 

Yellow       . 

Edged  . 

2 

Pearl 

White  .      . 

Self      .      . 

2 

Herald 

White  .      , 

Edged  .      . 

Coronation 

Buff      .      . 

Spotted 

2 

Mrs.  Neilson 

White  .      . 

Edged  .      . 

2 

Verona     . 

Cream  . 

Spotted 

2 

Lady  Fitzherbert 

White  .      . 

Edged  .      . 

2 

Eliza 

Straw    . 

Self      .      . 

Grulliver  . 

Sulphur 

Edged  .      . 

Jane 

White  .      . 

Edged  .      . 

Alba  maculata  . 

White  .      . 

Spotted 

Prince  Albert    . 

White  .     . 

Spotted 

Olympia  . 

Sulphur 

Spotted 

The  first  twenty- four  were  deemed  eljected  as  the  best  flowers  of 
that  day.  The  result  was  interesting  to  the  party.  The  meeting  wa^^ 
pleasant  and  instructive,  and  I  have  g^veo  a  slight  sketch  of  it  with^ 
the  hope  it  may  be  the  type  of  many  future  gatherings. 

REMARKS  ON  BROWALLIA  JAMESONII. 

BY  MR.  HENRY  LAYTON,  SPRING  LODGE,  LIVERPOOL. 

When  this  handsome,  blooming,  soflt-wooded,  evergreen,  shrubby  plant 
was  first  introduced  by  Messrs.  Yeitob,  and  bloomed  in  their  establish' 
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ment,  that  circumstance  in  connexion  with  the  account  that  had  been 
given  of  it  by  its  discoverer,  Dr.  Jameson,  in  Northern  Peru,  raised 
high  expectations  among  this  class  of  plant  growers,  and  it  was  sold  at 
1/.  lOs,  per  plant.  Many  were  purchased,  but  little  being  known 
relative  to  the  proper  treatment  of  it,  but  few  plants  bloomed,  and 
those  very  indifferently,  from  which  circumstance  considerable  pre- 
judice was  raised  against  the  plant. 

In  your  last  volume  of  this  Magazine,  at  page  266,  an  account  of  a 

plant  grown,  and  blooming  profusely  is  inserted.     Having  a  friend 

residing  near  the  place,  I  got  him  to  ascertain  how  the  plant  had  been 

managed  to  succeed  so  admirably.     From  him  I  learnt  that  the  great 

secret  with  the  plant  was,  "  that  its  flowers  are  produced  on  the  wood 

made  the  previous  year,  and  especial  attention  must  be  paid  to  have 

that  wood  "  well  ripened  "  in  order  to  the  production  of  flowers  the 

following  season.     This  is  eflected  by  having  a  tolerable  sized  plant  in 

February  or  March,  placing  it  in  a  house  where  there  is  a  gentle  warmth, 

and  when  the  new  shoots  have  pushed  thin  them  so  as  to  leave  the  plant 

open,  re^pot  it  in  the  same  pot   but  shake  ofl*  a  good  part  of  the  soil, 

and  dress  in  the  roots,  again  having  the  plant  in  a  gentle  temperature. 

When  their  young  shoots  are  about  five  or  six  inches  long  pinch  ofl*  the 

leads,  this  will  throw  strength  into  the  parts  left.     Re-pot  the  plant 

about  midsummer  into  one  a  size  larger,  and  if  any  of  the  new  shoots 

have  pushed  leads  again,  stop  them,  and  in  a  week  or  two  place  the 

plant  out  doors  in  a  warm,  but  airy  situation  to  harden  off  its  new 

wood.     At  the  approach  of  cold  weather  take  it  into  the  greenhouse, 

or  DRY  pit-frame,  and  towards  the  end  of  December,  place  it  in  a 

forcing-house,  same  as  is  done  wuth  hardy  shrubs  that  are  forced  for 

winter  bloom,  and  the  Browallia  will  bloom  profusely,  and  being  placed 

in  the  greenhouse  will  long  be  one  of  its  handsomest  ornaments.     A 

succession  of  it  may  be  had  in  later  bloom. 
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Chrysanthemums. — The  following  varieties  have  appeared  most 
frequent  (in  gradation  as  we  insert  them)  in  the  various  collections 
shown  at  the  Chrysanthemum  exhibitions  which  have  been  reported 
last  autumn.  Our  readers  wil),  however,  bear  in  mind,  most  of  the 
recent  new  improved  varieties  have  as  hitherto  been  but  in  compara- 
tively few  hands : — 

Defiance,  Golden  Clustered,  Queen  of  England,  Pilot,  Annie  Salter, 
the  Duke,  Beauty,  Vesta,  King,  Phidias,  J^ormosum,  Goliath,  the 
Warden,  Dupont  d'Eure,  Lysius,  Sydenham,  Campestroni,  Madame 
Chauviere,  Christine,  Madame  Poggi,  Cloth  of  Gold,  Minerva,  Princess 
Maria,  Madame  Camerson,  Nonpareil,  and  Orlando.  All  deserving  a 
place  in  every  collection. 

American  Plants. — American  plants  include  certain  genera,  all 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Ericaceee ;  the  principal  species  from 
which  the  best  varieties  have  more  recently  been  raised  having  been 
originally  introduced  to  Britain  from  the  American  continent.  They 
are  all  more  or  less  beautiful ;  but  the  Bhododendron^  the  Azalea,  the 
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Kalmia,  and  one  or  two  others,  are  especially  remarkable  for  tbeir 
dazzling  colours  and  the  profusion  of  their  flowers.  But  while  American 
plants  are  unrivalled  as  objects  of  magnificent  display  in  the  open 
ground,  the  shrubbery,  or  lawn,  they  are  not  less  remarkable  lor  the 
facility  with  which  they  may  be  cultivated.  For  though  it  is  well 
known  that,  as  compared  with  other  hardy  evergreen  flowering'  shrubs, 
they  present  one  or  two  features  peculiar  to  themselves,  it  has  been 
equally  demonstrated,  by  long  eiperience,  that  they  may  be  sucoessfbUy 
managed  with  only  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care  and  intelligeDce, 
without  which  the  most  elaborate  dissertation,  or  even  specific  directions, 
would  be  of  little  or  no  avail.  The  plants  by  which  a  tribe  or  order 
is  composed  are  characterized  by  a  particular  constitution  :  this  remark 
is  especially  applicable  to  those  now  under  consideration.  It  has  long 
been  known  that  Cape  Heaths,  forming  the  type  of  the  order  to  which 
American  plants  belong,  have  never  been  grown  in  France,  Belgium, 
and  many  parts  of  Germany,  to  the  same  perfection  as  in  England ; 
and  the  cause  assigned  has  been  chiefly  the  want  of  proper  peaty  soil, 
without  which  these  beautiful  greenhouse  and  hardy  plants  will  not 
thiive,  however  favourable  other  circumstances  may  be.  This  fact, 
however,  has  been  frequently  urged  as  an  argument  against  the  posd- 
bility  of  growing  Rhododendrons,  and  other  genera  known  as  American 
plants,  except  in  a  certain  kind  of  peaty  soil ;  and  it  is  unfortunate  for 
the  tenability  of  an  opposite  position  that  the  objection  has  derived 
apparent  weight  by  being  associated  with  isolated  cases  of  fiiilure. 
Yet  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  the  supposition  that  there  is 
any  difficulty  in  supplying  them  in  almost  every  locality  with  soil 
sufficiently  fertile  for  all  practical  purposes.  That  some  districts  are 
more  favoured  than  others,  as  respects  the  composition  of  soil,  cannot 
for  a  moment  be  doubted ;  and  it  is  perfectly  true  that  a  rich  well 
pulverized  peaty  soil  is  the  most  preferable  for  these  plants.  But  we 
have  only  to  visit  such  places  as  Kenwood,  the  seat  of  Lord  Mansfield, 
and  others  near  London,  to  perceive  that  Rhododendrons  will  grow  in 
any  kind  of  good  and  fertile  soil  to  considerable  perfection ;  and  there 
are  many  instances  in  which  they  luxuriate  in  what  is  called  a  light, 
friable,  fertile  loam,  of  which  the  much  prized  peat  forms  a  very 
insignificant  part  But  though  American  plants  are  not  so  strictly 
exclusive  in  their  predilections  as  may  have  been  supposed,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  a  rich  peaty  soil  is  that  which  most  accords  with 
their  natural  constitution.  But  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that 
this  soil  may  be  found  more  or  less  plentiful  in  every  county  of  England. 
Peat,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  composed  of  certain  vegetable  sub* 
stances,  which  have  undergone  a  long  and  slow  process  of  decay.  These 
substances  are  chiefly  the  softer  portions  of  forest  trees;  as  leaves, 
nuts,  and  tender  branches  or  twigs.  Hence  it  is  that  in  the  absence  of 
good  peat  or  bog  an  excellent  substitute  can  always  be  readily  formed 
by  artificial  means ;  that  is  to  say,  by  well  decomposed  "  leaf  mould" 
or  rotten  leaves,  and  a  portion  of  white  or  yellow  sand.  The  leaf 
mould,  to  be  sufficiently  decomposed  for  planting,  should  have  lain  in 
a  heap  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  for  at  least  eighteen 
months ;  and  even  a  longer  period  might  be  advantageously  allowed : 
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the  sand  may,  however,  be  used  fresh  at  the  time  of  planting,  and 
mixed  with  the  leaf  mould  as  it  is  taken  from  the  heap.  Another 
mode  for  meeting  the  want  of  good  bog  is  to  prepare  a  compost  in  the 
following  manner : — Colleot  several  loads  of  what  is  called  the  top  or 
surface-spit  of  any  plantation,  wood,  or  even  grass  field,  and  the  more 
this  surface  is  impregnated  with  decayed  vegetable  particles  the  better. 
It  is  not  uncommonly  found  very  good  in  woods  and  plantations,  owing 
to  the  decay  of  leaves  and  other  debris  peculiar  to  such  places ;  and 
the  thicivness  of  the  "  spit "  will  depend,  of  course,  on  circumstances, 
being  more  or  less  according  to  its  composition.  When  a  suflicient 
supply  has  been  obtained  it  should  be  thrown  together  for  several 
months,  and  then  carefully  and  freely  mixed  with  leaf  mould,  old  and 
well  rotted  dung  from  a  melon  frame.  In  this  operation  the  turfy 
parts  should  not  be  chopped  fine,  but  preserved  as  rough  and  large  as 
is  compatible  with  the  thorough  mixture  of  the  whole  mass.  Whether 
the  plants  are  to  be  placed  in  beds  or  compartments  of  more  irregular 
outline,  the  average  depth  may  be  stated  at  about  twenty  inches.  To 
this  depth  the  soil  should  be  taken  out,  and  an  equivalent  portion  of 
the  compost  already  described  placed  in  its  stead.  At  the  time  of 
planting  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Kalmias,  or  other  American  plants, 
should  the  weather  be  very  dry,  nothing  is  of  greater  importance  than 
a  copious  supply  of  good  water,  which  has  been  exposed  for  some  time 
to  the  weather.  Rain  water,  collected  in  a  pond  or  tank,  is  at  all 
times  the  best  for  the  roots  of  plants;  it  is,  therefore,  desirable  to 
provide  some  certain  means  of  securing  a  plentiful  supply.  This 
injunction  is  the  more  urgent  during  the  first  season  of  planting  ;  for 
after  they  are  fairly  established  there  is,  comparatively  speaking,  but 
little  to  apprehend.  In  very  dry  seasons,  however,  every  precaution 
should  be  observed  to  prevent  the  balls  of  earth  round  the  roots  from 
becoming  dry ;  an  evil  to  which  they  are  liable  in  elevated  positions. 
It  may  further  be  stated  that  after  the  composition  and  texture  of  the 
soil,  the  next  important  point  in  the  treatment  of  American  plants,  is 
afifording  them  a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  and  thoroughly  draining 
the  ground  in  which  they  are  to  be  grown  previous  to  planting. — 
J,  Waterers  Catalogue. 

Remarks  on  the  Calceolaria. — I  am  a  London  exhibitor  of  this 
pretty  flowering  tribe  of  plants,  and  having  been  very  successful,  I 
send  a  few  remarks  on  them  for  insertion  in  February  Magazine. 

Stock, — I  strike  cuttings  in  September,  and  pot  off  into  60>sized 
pots  about  the  end  of  October,  and  keep  them  in  winter  in  a  dry, 
shallow  plant  pit,  which  has  a  small  hot-water  pipe  along  the  front. 

Compost. — Equal  portions  of  turfy  sandy  peat,  loam,  leaf  mould, 
and  well  rotted  hot-bed  dung,  incorporated  together  for  a  few  weeks 
before  using  b  the  most  suitable  for  growing  the  plants  vigorously,  I 
never  have  the  compost  sifted,  but  well  chopped  with  the  spade  previous 
to  potting. 

Potting, — A  very  free  proportion  of  drainage  is  essential  to  their 
success,  and  I  place  one  inch  deep  of  broken  potsherds,  and  one  inch 
of  moss  upon  them,  and  to  very  large  pots  I  give  two  inches  deep  of 
each :  upon  this  substrata  the  soil  is  placed.    The  Calceolaria  imbibes 
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a  considerable  portion  of  water  by  the  roots,  when  it  is  in  a  heallhy 
condition ;  to  supply  it  with  a  fresh  element  of  it,  is  therefore  necessary. 
If  there  be  not  a  free  drainage  to  allow  superabundant  water  to  pass, 
the  soil  becomes  saturated  and  sour,  which  occasions  sicklineBSi  luid 
often  the  death  of  the  plant. 

The  time  I  re-pot  my  young  plants,  potted  off  in  October,  is  about 
the  middle  of  February  ;  the  most  vigorous  I  plant  in  pots,  one  foot  in 
diameter  and  ten  inches  deep.  Weakly  plants  I  put  in  pots  half  the 
size  for  a  few  weelcs,  and  then  re-pot  them  into  a  larger  size,  as  the 
circumstances  of  growth  require ;  in  pots  of  this  size  I  bloom  my 
stock  getierally,  but  when  I  see  a  plant  in  such  a  sized  pot  that  would 
bear  a  larger  I  remove  it  into  a  size  bigger. 

The  surface  soil  is  frequently  stirred  to  allow  water  to  pass  freely, 
and  evaporation  duly  to  rise  to  the  under  side  of  the  foliage,  &c.  Soft 
water  is  used,  hard  would  soon  kill  the  plants.  The  soil  is  kept  moist 
but  not  wet.  The  plants  do  not  flourish  if  exposed  to  frill  sun,  they 
may  have  early  morning  sun,  but  must  be  in  the  shade  afterwards,  mj 
till  four  o'clock,  by  such  attention  mine  always  flourish.  —  John 
Spencer,  Southwick. 

Soil  best  suited  for  Cape  Heaths,  &c. — The  soil  which  the 
Cape  Heaths,  and  many  other  fine  rooted  plants  prefer,  is  called  peat, 
bog  mould,  heath  mould,  moor  earth,  &c.,  and  abounds  in  suftlcient 
quantities  in  many  places,  particularly  in  uncultivated  heaths.  But  of 
this  soil  there  are  both  good  and  bad  sorts,  that  is.  Sorts  in  which 
plants  will  grow  to  perfection,  and  others  in  which  they  languish  and 
decay.  Nor  is  it  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  that  peat  which  pro- 
duces the  finest  and  healthiest  crops  of  our  common  heaths,  such  as 
Erica  tetralix,  and  cinerea,  is  always  a  fitting  soil  to  be  used  for 
exotic  plants  of  similar  habits ;  for  many,  by  contenting  themselves 
with  this  test,  have  found  out  their  error,  when  too  late  to  remedy  It. 
That  peat  is  best  which  contains  about  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  coarse 
white  sand,  and  is  taken  from  a  dry  heathy  common^  which  is  never 
overflowed  with  water,  and  off  a  sub-soil  in  which  the  recently kIIs* 
covered  chemical  substance,  creosote,  which  has  deleterious  effects 
upon  all  vegetables,  does  not  abound.  It  might  be  well  for  the  cul- 
tivator to  have  a  chemical  analysis  made  of  his  soil,  by  which  the 
presence  or  absence  of  creosote  would  be  determined,  and  which  any 
respectable  chemist  would  discover  for  him.  When  abundance  of  sand 
does  not  naturally  abound  in  the  peat,  any  coarse  white  sand,  Jfree  of 
irony  fnatter^  may  be  added.  It  appears  to  be  of  little  consequence 
whether  or  not  good  peat  be  prepared  for  any  previous  period  in  the 
compost  yard  prior  to  using ;  I  rather  think  that  the  sooner  it  is  used 
the  better.  Never  have  it  sifted,  but  broke  with  the  hand  or  trowel. 
As  a  substitute  for  peat,  some  have  recommended  very  rotten  dung, 
decayed  leaves,  &c.,  having  a  due  proportion  of  gritty  sand  added ;  and 
others  have  suggested  the  addition  of  very  rotten  manure  to  be  used 
with  peat,  with  a  view  to  increase  the  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  the 
plants.  The  former  may  be  used,  in  default  of  better,  for  hardy 
American  plants,  but  the  addition  of  the  latter  is  by  no  means  to  be 
recommended.— .4  Prtxciitioner. 


PHIS   montli's   stlention    is   particularly   required    to 
rovide  plants  which  shall  make  tlie  coming  floral 
8  display,  immediate  efforts  must  be  made  by  sow. 
ing  seeds,  striking  cuttings,  dividing  plants,  &c. 

IN  THE  FLOWES  QABSEK. 

RoM-trees  must  be  planted  directly,  or  success  is  baiardous.  f  nino 
the  open-air  kinds  of  the  hardy  eiast  now,  and  the  tenderer  sorts  next 
month.  Perennial  and  biennial  plants  in  the  flower-bed  may  be  di- 
Tided.  Plant  out  Hollyhocks  and  any  of  the  bieuiiial  plants.  Piuk 
beds :  see  that  the  plants  remain  secure.  Carnations  and  Picotees : 
if  mildew  attacks  the  leaves  Bpriolcle  with  sulphur.  Manures  should 
be  laid  over  the  roots  of  Roses,  removing  a  few  inches  of  the  eartb, 
filling  up  the  hollow  with  well-rotted  cow  or  hot-bed  dung,  and  sprinkla 
it  over  with  soil,  so  that  it  may  not  dry. 

About  the  middle  of  the  month,  if  the  weather  be  dry,  plant  Ea- 
nunculuses  and  Anemones  five  inches  apart,  on  inch  and  a  half  deep 
from  the  crown  to  the  surface  ;  and  if  the  soil  be  dry,  after  planting, 
press  the  surface  with  a  flat  board.  Be  careful  that  Tulips  be  firmly 
secured  in  their  positions,  so  that  they  be  not  damaged  by  wiod.  A 
small  protection  against  strong  wind  should  be  provided  on  the  bed 
ride  most  exposed.  Heartsease  should  have  a  similar  protection.  Now 
is  the  time  to  make  a  plan  of  the  flower-garden,  parterre,  &q.,  and  to 
mark  each  bed  with  the  kind  of  flowers  required,  and  then  to  prepare 
a  stock  to  furnish  accordingly,  whether  Jrom  the  sowing  of  seed  or 
otherwise,  as  with  Verb^as,  &c.  Protect  the  early  buds  of  Tree 
Peony,  &c, 

IN  THE  FOBOIHa  0TOTS  OB  FSAXB. 

8ow  seeds  of  the  tender  annuals,  as  Balsam,  Amaranthus,  Cockscomb, 
&«.,  in  poll,  and  the  half-hardy  Linda,  as  Asters,  Stocks,  &c.,  either  in 
pots  or  upon  a  bed  of  soil,  Sue. 

Cuttings  of  Fuchsias,  Alonsoas,  Ragwort,  Calceolarias,  Cupheas, 
Salvias,  Heliotropes,  GeniniunM,  Lotus,  Bouvardias,  Anagallis,  Ver* 
benas,  Petunias,  and  such  like  plants,  for  the  open  beds  in  summer, 
should  immediately  be  struck,  or  the  plants  will  be  too  weak  to  answer 
the  purpose.  If  cuttings  were  put  off  in  autumn,  they  should  now  be 
potted  ofl*  singly  into  small  pots,  any  long  ones  amongst  them  should  be 
•topped,  to  induce  laterals  and  make  bushy  plants. 

Dahlia  ro'ots  should  be  immediatdy  put  to  force  iat  rtock,  and  seed 
be  sown  in  pots.  Lobelias  be  potted  singly  to  have  them  vigorous  by 
tuming-out  time.  Boxes  and  pots  of  Mignonette  for  succession  should 
be  sown.     Acbimenes,  Gewerju,  Gloxinias,  iK,,  be  intraducad,  to 
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promote  their  immediate  growth,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  pushed,  pot 
them,  singly.  Amaryllis,  &c.,  be  excited  in  like  manner.  Pot  Tig^dia 
pavonia  and  T.  conchiflora  into  small  pots.  Sow  seed  of  the  ChiDese 
Primrose,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  fit  to  pot  off  do  so  in  a  rich 
compost ;  keep  them  in  heat  for  a  short  time,  and  never  water  them 
over  head.  Calceolarias  be  encouraged,  to  have  them  large  ;  they,  as 
well  as  Cinerarias,  succeed  best  when  grown  in  a  warm,  moist,  airy  pit- 
frame,  kept  at  about  56°  of  temperature.  Fuchsias  required  for  exhi- 
bition should  now  be  cut  in,  so  as  to  have  them  a  good  shape,  and  after 
having  pushed  a  little,  be  re-potted,  thinning  away  all  unnecessary 
shoots. 

IN  THE  GBEXamOUSE,  A.c. 
Pelargoniums,  to  be  superb  specimens,  should  be  re-potted  into  their 
blooming  pots  (read  the  several  Articles  on  their  culture  in  previous 
volumes)  ;  they  must  have  a  free  circulation  of  air  around  the  plants ; 
it  gives  vigour  to  the  shoots  and  prepares  them  for  a  higher  tempera- 
ture afterwards  without  injury,  and  a  stronger  bloom  is  produced.  The 
one  year  old  plants  headed  down  last  autumn  will  have  produced  young 
shoots,  now  a  few  inches  long ;  thin  them.  In  order  to  have  a  suc- 
cession of  bloom,  now  stop  the  shoots  ;  this  will  induce  the  production 
of  lateral  ones,  which  will  come  into  bloom  after  the  first  race  of  plants 
have  ceased,  and  continue  to  a  late  period  of  the  season.  A  few  more 
plants,  stopped  a  month  later,  will  supply  to  the  end  of  the  year. 
(See  Vol.  xvi.,  p.  199.)  The  surface  soil  in  all  pots  should  be  stirred 
up  ;  it  tends  to  health.  Epacris,  Correas,  Coronillas,  Acacias,  Cine- 
rarias, and  other  plants,  will  now  be  coming  into  bloom  ;  water  seldom 
as  possible,  but  when  given  let  there  be  as  much  as  will  moisten  all  the 
soil.  Ericas  will  still  be  inactive,  give  but  little  water.  If  any  mildew 
appear,  dust  with  sulphur.  Camellias,  too,  should  occupy  an  airy  part, 
and  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  soil  in  an  equcUly 
moistened  state,  using  water  of  a  temperature  equal  to  that  of  the 
house.  Give  weak  manure-water  alternate  with  the  other.  Alstrce- 
merias,  Lilium  speciosum,  and  others,  should  be  re-potted. 

IN  THE  STOVE. 
Old  plants  of  Fuchsia  corymbiflora  now  gently  pushed  on  will  come 
finely  into  bloom  by  the  first  week  in  May,  or,  if  the  season  be  fine, 
earlier.  Exotir^  seeds  should  now  be  sown  (see  Articles  in  former 
volumes).  Specimen  plants  for  exhibitions  \vill  require  re-potting, 
pruning,  &c.  Ixoras  should  be  elevated,  so  as  to  be  near  the  glass,  in 
order  to  set  their  bloom ;  they  must  have  plenty  of  air  at  all  times 
convenient. 


BRIEF  REMARKS. 


The  Tulip  sold  under  different  names. — Mr.  Slater,  in  the  Floricultural 
Eemew  for  January^  gives  a  list  of  Tnlips  that  have  been  sent  out  with  wron^; 
names,  and  in  his  remarks  upon  them  states,  '*  The  Tulip,  from  its  great  price,  and 
from  its  being  an  especial  favourite  with  all  classes,  has  suffered  more  from  alieues 
than  the  whole  [of  other  florist^s  flowers]  put  together.  The  Sherwood  seedlings 
railed  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Derby,  mm  Mo$9  Vma,  led  the  way,  by  their 
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popularity,  to  many  abases.  If  they  only  travelled  ^a  few  miles,  they  were  certun 
to  have  another  name.  Queen  Boadicea,  feathered  rose,  only  went  to  Nottingham 
(16  miles),  when  it  was  called  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  Lady  Crewe  travelled 
with  the  Dachess,  and  one  name  was  not  sufficient,  it  got  two,  Laay  MiddUton  and 
Mrs,  Mundy,  Lord  Hill  got  the  alias  of  Josephine,  Sir  Sydney  SmitK  an  old 
variety  grown  in  the  south  under  the  following  aliases,  Franklin's  Washington, 
Demetrius,  Trebisonde,  got  to  the  same  locality  (Nottingham)  and  was  soon  sent 
out  at  40s.  per  bulb  under  the  name  of  Magnum  Bonum.  Due  de  Savoy t  also  a 
very  old  variety,  selling  at  the  time  at  Is.  6d.  per  bulb,  kept  the  same  aristocratic 
company,  and  was  changed  into  Spencer's  Grand  Dukct  and  sold  at  AQs,  per  bulb. 
Bartlett's  Plaioff  got  into  the  same  company,  and  was  sold  out  '  as  a  seedling 
raised  in  that  neighbourhood/  at  upwards|Df  5/.  per  bulb  under  the  name  of  Royal 
Sovereign.  It  also  goes  under]  the  following  aliases :  Page's  George  /K,  GumetVs 
Waterloo^  Duke  of  Lancaster,  Victory ,[  La  Conquerant,  Defiance,  GabeVs  Glory, 
Charles  X.,  and  Strong's  Germanicus.  Leopoldina,  well  known  as  a  very  old 
variety,  and  low  priced,  sot  to  the  same  locality,  and  was  sold  for  40s.  per  bulb 
under  the  name  of  Grandeur  Touchant.  In  the  south,  the  dispersion  of  the  cele- 
brated Clark's  breeders  caused  much  confusion." — **  Garrick  has  three  aliases, 
Edmund  Kean,  Shakspeare,  and  Leonidas,  and  at  one  time  there  were  seven  guineas 
difference  between  the  highest  and  lowest  price,  although  it  was  well  known  to  be 
only  the  same  variety.  Heonatus  Posthumus,  alias  GlencoCy  was  selling  under  the 
first  name  at  1 5s.,  and  under  the  latter  at  63s.  Cerise  Blanche,  alias  La  Tendresse, 
Ponceau  Tres  Blanc,  and  Madame  CatcUina,  sold  at  a  difiference  of  10s.  6d.  each. 
Bose  Camuse,  alias  Base  Brilliante,  20s.  difference,  Polyphemus  has  the  following 
names:  Goldham's  Albion^  Browns  Ulysses,  Brown's  Hamlet,  Brown's  Thomas 
Brown,  and  Nourri  Effendi."  [These  defects  show  the  necessity  of  something  being 
done  to  remedy  the  confusion  which  exists.  Mr.  Slater  purposes  to  eive  an  entire 
descriptive  list  of  all  aliases  in  Tulips,  that  have  come  under  his  notice.  As  some 
of  our  readers  may  benefit  at  once  by  what  Mr.  Slater  has  now  pointed  as  errors, 
we  extract  it  at  once  from  his  useful  publication.  Although  Mr.  Slater  states  some 
parties  in  certain  localities  have  sent  old  varieties  out  under  other  names,  and  as 
new  varieties,  we  do  think  it  has  been  done  by  mistake,  not  with  an  attempt  to 
deceive  or  defraud  purchasers.  However,  the  existing  confusion  in  names  should 
be  rectified  as  far  as  is  practicable,  and  we  think  no  one  more  likely  than  Mr.  Slater 
to  accomplish  it. — Editor.] 

Polyanthuses. — Mr.  Slater  further  states  that  the  following  irregularities  exist 
with  these  flowers : — Clegg's  Lord  John  Russell,  sold  also  as  Hufton's  Earl  Grey, 
Clegg's  Golden  Hero  as  Prince  of  Orange,  Hufton*s  Lord  Rancliffe,  Hay's  Lord 
Deuman,  and  Sir  John  Cam  Hobhouse.  Clegg's  Lord  Crewe,  as  George  Canning. 
Sir  Sydney  Smith,  as  Dew's  Britannia,  MelTor's  Lucetta,  and  Dormand's  LoM 
Duncan.  Hufton*s  Earl  Lincoln,  which  is  a  first-rate  flower,  has  had  Lord 
Rancliflfe  substituted  for  it.  Mr.  Slater  is  entitled  to  ours,  and  the  thanks  of  our 
readers,  for  his  attempts  to  remedy  these  things. 

PoLTANTHUS. — Ou  two  occasions  during  the  last  six  years,  I  purchased  a  select 
collection  of  these  pretty  blooming  plants,  and  in  two  years  after  I  obtained  the  col- 
lection  I  had  lost  the  whole.  I  planted  them  in  48-sized  pots,  in  a  strong  yellow 
loam,  mixed  with  some  well  rotten  hot-bed  dung,  I  kept  the  plants  in  a  single  light 
frame,  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  from  ten  in  the  morning  to  setting,  and  every  at- 
tention was  given  to  watering,  air,  re-potting,  &c.  Yet  with  all  such  care  I  was 
unsuccessful.  I  am  so  fond  of  the  lovelyflowers,  that  I  wish  to  try  again,  and  have 
just  purchased  two  dozen  plants  (ten  varieties).  I  should  be  greatly  obliged  by 
some  person  who  grows  it  successfully  to  give  me  some  instructions,  as  to  culture, 
8i,Q.~A  Cornish  Amateur  Florist.  [In  previous  volumes  (see  Index  in  our  last 
Number,  and  in  Vol.  viii.),  some  excellent  articles  upon  its  culture  are  given. 
We  observe,  however,  that  the  original  species  in  its  native  locality,  only  flourishes 
well  where  it  grows  in  shade,  in  woods,  under  hedges^  &c.  The  early  spring  sun 
it  will  bear,  but  hot  summer  sun  is  destructive  to  it,  and  the  florist's  Polyanthus 
must  have  *'  shade  from  ten  in  the  morning  to  five  in  the  afternoon.**  ^  Generally  a 
place  may  be  found  in  every  garden,  where  a  free  circulation  of  air  may  be  al- 
lowed, in  connection  with  proper  shade.  Dry  hot  winds  are  iz^urious  to  the  plants, 
cool  air,  under  a  }ow  hedge,  &c,  suits  in  summer,  and  protection  from  frost  in 
winter.     In  a  compost  of  firesh  loam,  well  rotten  leaf  moald,  peat  soil,  and  old 
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rotten  (dry)  cow  -doog,  in  equal  parts,  we  have  seen  it  flourish  admirably  and 
snccessivdy  for  many  years.] 

Faibt  Rings.  —  Dr.  Lantzius  Beninga  states,  respecting  these  curious  phe 
nomena :  '*  The  question  as  to  the  cause  of  fairy  rings  has  often  been  discnoed. 
Without  contradicting  or  questioning  the  explanations  which  have  been  given  by 
other  botanists,  I  will  only  remark  that,  according  to  my  own  observations,  they 
depend  upon  the  more  or  lessperfect  development  of  the  mycelium  of  the  fungi,  by 
which  they  are  produced.  Tlie  mycelium,  which  is  the  vegetative  or^an  of  the 
Ibngus,  grows  amongst  or  upon  fallen  trees,  decayed  wood,  or,  accordmg  to  the 
nature  of  the  species,  on  other  decomposing  organic  substances.  If  the  necessary 
conditions  exist  on  all  sides  :  that  is,  if  the  requisite  decaying  matters  are  sufficiently 
widely  diffused,  and  no  mechanical  obstructions,  as  stones,  trees,  &c.,  are  inter- 
posed, the  mycelium  spreads  equally  on  all  sides  from  the  original  point  of  develop- 
ment. This,  except  in  its  greater  delicacy  and  fugitiveness,  is  perfectly  analogous 
to  the  thallus  of  most  lichens.  The  more  aelicate  it  is  the  quicker  it  ^rows,  ana  the 
more  easily  the  older  portions  perish ;  and  while  the  circumference  is  in  the  greatest 
vigour  the  central  parts  are  dead,  or  more  or  less  entirely  evanescent,  so  that  it 
then  grows  in  the  form  of  an  always  increasing  circle.  When  the  time  for  the 
formation  of  spores  arrives  many  pilei  spring  from  it  in  the  form  of  a  circle  or 
ring,  or,  in  other  words,  the  fairy  ring  is  perfect.  Most  lichens  agree  with  this, 
not  only  in  the  growth  of  their  thallus,  but  also  in  the  position  of  their  fruit  or 
apothecia ;  and  it  is  evident  in  those  species  whose  growth  and  dt  cay  are  the  most 
sluggish,  as  in  some  ParmelicBi  or  more  especially  in  some  Peltigerdy  that  they 
stiU  vegetate  and  fiructify  perfectly  towards  the  margin  of  the  thallus,  while  the 
centre  is  entirely  decayed.  If  the  thallus  is  of  a  very  persistent  nature,  still  the 
progress  of  vegetation  and  fructification  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  is 
distinctly  visible.  In  old  specimens  the  centre  is  usually  free  from  apothecia 
(unless  where  a  new  superincumbent  thallus  has  been  formed,  after  the  decay  of 
the  old) ;  then  succeeds  a  ring  of  large  perfect  apothecia,  and  then  near  the  margin 
of  the  thallus  a  circle  of  young  apothecia,  wluch  are  younger  in  proportion  as  they 
are  nearer  to  the  margin." 

Deatb  of  Profess<»  Dunbar. — Horticulture  has  met  with  a  severe  loss  in  the 
death  of  George  Dunbar,  Esq,,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
This  melancholy  event  took  place  on  the  6th  of  December,  at  his  residence,  Rose 
Park,  Trinity. 

Professor  Dunbar  has  been  long  known  as  an  eminent  horticulturist,  and  he 
has  introduced  many  interesting  and  valuable  plants  into  cultivation.  His  ^rden 
at  Rose  Park  contained  many  specimens  which  did  credit  to  his  zeal  and  abili^  as 
a  cultivator.  He  was  long  connected  with  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society, 
and  always  took  a  warm  interest  in  its  proceedings.  He  attended  the  meetings  with 
great  regularity ;  his  name  was  long  on  the  list  of  office-bearers,  and  he  was  re- 
elected as  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Society  at  the  general  meeting,  which 
took  place  two  days  before  his  death.  His  name  is  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
Botany  by  the  Indian  genus  Dunhariaj  dedicated  to  him  by  Wight  This  genus 
belong  to  the  natural  order  Fabacese ;  Z>.  latifolia,  a  beautiful  scandent  plant,  was 
exhibited  by  Dr.  Cleghom,  to  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  shortly  before 
his  departure  for  India. 

It  is  in  the  department  of  Greek  literature,  however,  that  Professor  Dunbar's 
name  is  best  known.  In  early  life  he  laboured  for  some  time  as  a  gardener,  but 
an  accident,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  was  lame  during  the  rest  of  his  days, 
incapacitated  him  for  so  active  an  employment.  His  attention,  accordingly,  was 
thenceforth  devoted  to  literature,  and  an  assiduous  cultivation  of  the  classics  soon 
developed  those  faculties  of  which,  in  subsequent  years,  ^he  showed  himself  pos- 
sessed. Coming  to  Edinburgh  about  the  beginning  of  the  century,  the  attainments 
he  had  already  acquired  easily  procured  for  him  a  situation  as  tutor  in  the  fkmily 
of  the  then  Lord  Provost  Fettes.  Having  been  shortly  after  selected  as  assistant 
to  Professor  Dalsiel,  he  was  appointed,  on  this  professor's  death,  to  the  Greek 
Chair  in  1805.  The  duties  of  this  responsible  position  be  has  since  continued  to 
discharge  with  a  zeal  and  ability  well  demonstrated  by  a  reference  to  the  many 
eminent  scholars  which  our  Alma  Mater  has  sent  forth.  The  published  works  of 
Professor  Dunbar  are  all  of  them  too  wdl  known  to  need  anjr  lengthened  allusion. 

PMfeaior  Dunbar  died  fn  tlie  76th  year  of  16b  age,  lumng  Men  bom  in  the 
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Tillaffe  of  Coldinghanif  Berwickshire,  in  the  ^ear  1774.  His  remains  were  in- 
terred in  Greyfriars  chnrchyard,  the  funeral  being  attended  hy  a  large  number  of 
the  professors  and  students  of  the  University. 

Pbopagatino  Clematis  azurea,  and  C.  Sieboldii  — Observing  that  a  cor- 
respondent recently  solicits  information  on  this  subject,  I  beg  to  inform  him,  the 
most  common  method  of  propagating  these  plants  is  by  layers.  By  securing  each 
bud  of  the  shoots  to  be  layered  at  a  trifling  distance  below  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
they  will  soon  push  root,  and  by  the  severance  of  the  shoot  between  the  buds,  a 
quantity  of  plants,  equal  to  the  number  of  buds,  will  be  obtained.  A  yery  quick 
mode  of  increase,  however,  is  that  of  grafting  them  into  the  stock  of  the  common 
kind  of  clematis.  A  young  shoot  (not  too  tender)  inserted  into  a  strong  stock, 
soon  unites  and  grows  rapidly.  Inarching  the  kinds  upon  a  common  and  vigorous 
sort  is  the  most  certain  and  quickest  mode  of  increase,  and  where  practicable  should 
be  resorted  to.  Cuttings  of  the  old  shoots  are  difficult  to  strike  root,  and  young 
ones  are  very  liable  to  damp  oflf. — James  Clarke, 

Rustic  Baskets  for  Flower-beds. — Amongst  the  many  modes  and  appliances 
called  into  use  for  the  embellishment  and  diversification  of  the  flower-garden, 
perhaps  there  are  none  that  deserves  a  greater  amount  of  natronage  than  the  rustic 
basket.  Its  construction  is  simple  and  cheap,  and  it  furnishes  us  with  the  means  of 
bringing  into  happy  combinations  plants  of  various  habits.  Of  oourse  the  size  and 
shape  or  the  basket,  which  in  diflferent  situations  may  be  various,  must  be  kept  in 
view.  One  I  have  lately  used  is  of  the  simplest  form,  being  a  mere  circle  con- 
structed with  staves  of  birch  or  elm,  with  the  bark  on :  it  stands  about  eighteen 
inches  above,  and  is  sunk  as  much  below  the  surface  of  the  lawn ;  its  diameter  is  ten 
feet,  over  which  are  two  arches,  formed  with  six  iron  rods,  crossing  at  five  feet 
above  the  top  of  the  basket.  The  centre  was  planted  with  Ageratum  odoratum  ; 
then  two  rows  of  (scarlet  geranium ;  the  edge  with  the  old  trauing  variety  of  ivy- 
leaved  j^ranium ;  and  Tropseolum  canariensis  was  trained  over  the  handles  ;  alto- 
gether It  had  a  pleasing  effect.  The  ivy- leafed  geranium  harmonises  well  with  the 
rough  bark  that  forms  the  sides  of  the  basket,  to  which  it  should  be  fastened  with  a 
ftw  shreds,  to  prevent  its  being  broken  by  the  wind. — P.  Scolding,  Woodbridye, 
Suffolk. 

Mandevillia  suaveolens.— In  answer  to  an  inquirer,  I  observe  that  this  kot' 
house  creeper  "  will  grow  in  a  greenhouse,"  but  will  not  bloom  there  in  perfection  ; 
it  requires  to  be  in  a  higher  temperature  **  thus  **  to  flower  and  it  deserves  a  place 
in  every  stove.  It  flourishes  in  the  following  compost :  equal  quantities  of  the 
knobs  of  turf^  loam  and  turfy  peat,  with  a  little  silver  sand,  and  good  rotten  dung, 
and  the  addition  of  a  liberal  drainage.—  C.  Sutherland. 

Trop^olum  8PECI08UM. — In  our  last  volume  we  noticed  that  Messrs.  Veitch  had 
foundthis  very  beautiful  flowering  plant  to  grow  vigorously  and  bloom  profusely 
in  an  American  border  behind  a  north  wall  where  the  sun  does  not  shine  upon  it. 
Their  collector,  Mr.  Lobb  informs  us,  **  that  in  Southern  Chili,  its  native  country^ 
he  found  it  growing  in  cool  shady  places.  It  scrambles  up  sticks,  bushes,  &c.,  two 
yards  or  more  high,  bearing  an  enormous  quantity  of  flowers.  No  doubt  it  is 
perfectly  hardy  in  our  own  country,  and  if  properly  grown,  its  profusion  of  rich 
scarlet  blossoms  will  be  highly  ornamental.  The  tops  die  down  to  the  strong  pe- 
rennial root  in  winter,  but  that  remains  uninjured,  and  pushes  more  vigorous  the 
fbllowing  year.     It  merits  a  place  whenever  it  can  be  accommodated  with  situation. 

Yellow  Violet  (Messrs.  Veitch's  Viola  lutea). — I  should  be  obliged  by  any 
of  the  correspondents  in  the  Floricultetral  Cabinet,  intbrming  me  the  best  mocfe 
of  cultivating  the  Yellow  Violet,  whether  it  requires  a  stove  or  greenhouse,  as  I 
purchased  one  last  spring  and  it  does  not  grow  at  all,  and  I  have  tried  both  situa- 
tions.— C.  R.  D.  [It  will  grow  best  in  the  open  border  in  a  sheltered  situation, 
or  in  a  pit,  and  be  kept  in  a  plant-pot  or  frame.  Just  keep  it  fh>m  ttosX  and  too 
much  damp  in  winter,  and  f^m  hot  sun  in  summer,  and  m  a  compost  of  equal 
parts  of  loam,  peat,  and  rotten  leaf-mould,  it  will  succeed.] 

New  Liquid  Manure  for  Plants. — We  beg  to  inform  you  that  we  have  used 
this  summer  the  new  patent  kopros,  prepared  fbSm  nitrogenous  matter  in  combina- 
tion with  superphosphate  of  lime,  which  is  very  excellent,  causing  the  plants  to 
ffrow  rapidly,  but  robustly,  and  turning  the  foliage  of  a  beautifdl  dark-green  colour. 
It  is  altogetfier  well  adapted  for  plants  generally ;  bat  for  tliote  grown  i&  pots  it  is 
particularly  valuable, w'.  Weeks  tmd  Co.^  Kintf^-re&i  Nuturj,  CMieo. 
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To  STOP  THE  BLEEDING  OF  Plants.— Becently  a  new  nnDamed  plant  has  been 
sent  from  India  to  my  employer ;  in  unpacking  it  a  shoot  was  broken,  and  the  part 
left  commenced  bleeding  very  rapidly.  Several  methods  were  used  to  stop  it  without 
success.  A  friend  callmg  upon  me  during  the  failure,  stated  that  Roman  cement 
applied  to  the  end  of  the  shoot  in  its  powdery  state  would  soon  harden  and  stop  the 
bleeding.  I  procured  some,  applied  it,  and  it  fully  answered.  He  informed  me, 
too,  that  he  had  used  it  successfully  to  stop  the  bleeding  of  vines  ;  and  any  cuttings 
of  plants  which  had  a  tendency  to  bleed,  he  cut  clean  the  lower  part  of  such  cuttings, 
applied  cement,  and  then  immediately  inserted  them  in  the  sand,  &c.,  in  the 
cutting-pot  This  not  only  stopped  bleeding,  but  it  tended  to  induce  the  rapid 
rooting  of  such  cuttings. — A.  B. 

Breaking  Tulips. — I  confess  that  the  rectifying  of  Tulips  is  an  interesting  and 
"  splendid  mystery  ;"  but  I  think  their  variegation  is  really  and  strictly  the  conse- 
quence of  poverty,  as  manuring  or  rank  growing  demonstrates  beyond  all  doubt 
that  such  an  injudicious  process  renders  flowers,  once  light  and  line  in  strain,  heavy 
and  badly  run.  But  the  greatest  point  gained  is  the  facilitating  their  breaking,  by 
remaining  so  long  in  the  same  place,  as  the  breeder  colour  appears  by  excess  of 
poverty  to  be  more  readily  extracted,  leaving  what  we  call  a  rectified  flower.  As  a 
proof  of  this,  I  have  broken  several,  or  rather,  I  have  had  several  beautiful  things 
broken,  when  first  they  showed  bloom,  that  was  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  year  from 
seed.  There  is  one  fact  which  I  have  to  make  known,  hitherto,  as  far  as  I  know, 
unknown  to  all  Tulip  raisers.  It  has  been  so  clearly  demonstrated  to  me,  that  I 
cannot  allow  the  floncnltural  world  to  be  ignorant  of  it :  it  is  that  in  preparing  one 
of  my  seedling  beds  along  the  side  of  a  line  of  Apple-trees,  say  at  six  yards  from 
tree  to  tree,  opposite  and  close  to  the  roots  of  these  trees,  the  number  of  flowers 
broken  the  first  time  blooming  was  so  striking,  when  none,  or  next  to  none,  were 
found  in  the  intermediate  spaces,  that  I  could  not  overlook  it,  and  therefore  I  at 
once  concluded,  with  others  of  my  friends,  to  whom  I  pointed  it  out,  that  poverty 
was  undoubtedly  the  grand  secret  in  Tulip  breaking. —  \Villxam  Willison,  Flower- 
gate^  Whitby.     (Midland  Florist.) 

How  to  get  rid  of  COCKROACRE.S. — Thcse  are  often  troublesome  in  seed-rooms, 
and  it  may  be  of  service  to  state  that  Mr.  Tewkesbury,  of  Nottingham,  has  success- 
fully adopted  the  following  method  of  destruction : — **  A  few  years  ago  my  house 
was  infested  with  cockroaches  (or  *  clocks,'  as  they  are  called  here),  and  I  was  recom- 
mended to  try  cucumber  peelings  as  a  remedy.  I  accordingly,  immediately  before 
bed-time,  strewed  the  floor  of  those  parts  of  the  house  most  infested  with  the  vermin 
with  the  green  peel,  cut  not  very  thin  from  the  cucumber,  and  sat  up  half  an  hour  later 
than  usual  to  watch  the  efiect.  Before  the  expiration  of  that  time,  the  floor  where 
the  peel  lay  was  completely  covered  with  cockroaches,  so  much  so  that  the  vegetable 
could  not  be  seen,  so  voraciously  were  they  engaged  in  sucking  the  poisonous 
moisture  from  it  I  adopted  the  same  plan  the  following  night ;  but  my  visitors 
were  not  nearly  so  numerous,  I  should  think  not  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  previous 
night  On  the  third  night  I  did  not  discover  one ;  but  anxious  to  ascertain  whether 
the  house  was  quite  clear  of  them,  I  examined  the  peel  after  I  had  laid  it  down 
about  half  an  hour,  and  perceived  that  it  was  covered  with  myriads  of  minute 
cockroaches,  about  the  size  of  a  flea.  I  therefore  allowed  the  peel  to  lie  till  morning, 
and  from  that  moment  I  have  not  seen  a  cockroach  in  the  house.  It  is  a  very  old 
building ;  and  I  am  certain  that  the  above  remedy  only  requires  to  be  persevered 
in  for  three  or  four  nights  to  completely  eradicate  the  pest  Of  course  it  siiould  be 
fresh  cucumber-peel  every  night." 

Phosphoric  Light  Emitted  by  Flowers. — In  the  garden  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  at  Stowe,  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  September  4,  1835,  during  a 
storm  oi  thunder  and  lightning,  accompanied  by  heavy  rain,  the  leaves  of  the  flower 
called  (Enothera  macrocarpa,  a  bed  of  which  is  in  the  garden  immediately  opposite 
the  windows  of  the  manuscript  library,  at  Stowe,  were  observed  to  be  brilliantly 
illuminated  by  phosphoric  light  During  the  intervals  of  the  flashes  of  lightning, 
the  night  was  exceedingly  dark,  and  nothing  else  could  be  distinguished  in  the 
gloom,  except  the  bright  light  upon  the  leaves  of  these  flowers.  The  luminous 
appearance  continued  uninterruptedly  for  a  considerable  length  of  time ;  it  did  not 
appear  to  resemble  any  electric  effect ;  and  the  opinion  which  seemed  most  probable 
was,  that  the  plant,  like  man^r  known  instances,  has  a  power  of  absorbing  light,  and 
giving  it  oat  under  peculiar  circumstances. — Mag,  rf  Popular  Science, 


1.  MONARDA  AMPLEXICAULIS. 

2.  GRAMMANTHES  CHLOR^FLORA. 

"  Behold  ihe  Lilies  of  the  field,  how  tliey  grow :  they  toil  not,  neither 
do  they  spin  ;  and  yet  Solomon,  in  all  hia  glory,  was  not  arrayed 
lilce  one  of  theee."^Maa.  vi.  28,  29. 

FLOWERS!  what  numerous  associations  the  word  brings  to  the 
mind  I  of  what  counllftss  songn,  aweet  and  sacred,  delicate  and 
divine,  are  they  the  subject  I  Tlie  admiration  and  love  of  them  is  alike 
common  to  the  old  and  the  young,  the  great  and  the  little,  the  learned 
and  the  unlearned,  the  illjstrious  and  the  obscure.  Whilst  the  child 
takes  delight  in  tiiem,  tbev  have  proved  a  source  of  pleasure  and  recre- 
ation to  the  Rionarchs  uf  throu^,  as  well  as  to  the  most  profound 
philosophers,  many  of  whom  have  been  extremely  fond  of  them. 

Tbey  speak  a  clear  and  intelligible  language,  and  have  often  excitd 
"  thoughts  that  lie  too  deep  for  tears,"  whilst  the  contemplative 
admirer  iias  held  companionship  with  them  in  the  sliady  wood  or  sunny 
heath,  in  the  spangled  meadow  as  well  as  in  the  hedge-row  side,  and 
io  that  lovely  spot  "  the  flower-garden."  In  each  alike  they  have  often 
■poken  to  the  heart  in  affection,  benevolence,  and  pieiy.  Solomon 
^reed  with  such  beautiful  speech,  for  hu  "  wise  heart"  loved  the 
flowers,  the  Lily  especially,  as  is  evident  from  numerous  passages  in 
Lia  SoNo.  The  object  of  hi»  love,  in  claiming  the  supreme  dignity  of 
beauty,  ezclainu,  "  I  am  theRoseof  Sharon,  and  the  Lily  of  the  Valley." 

The  eloquence  of  Bowers,  however,  is  not  so  fully  understood  as  it 
might  and  ought  to  be.     One  of  our  poets  sings, — 

"  Put  on  your  brightest,  richest  dress, 

Wear  all  your  geina,  blest  vale  of  ours ! 
Uy  &ir  one  comes  in  her  loveliueas. 
She  comes  to  gather  flovr^v. 
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"  Garland  me  wreaths,  thou  fertile  vale ; 

Woods  of  green,  your  coronets  bring ; 
Finks  of  red,  and  Lilies  pale, 

Come  with  your  fragrant  offering. 
Mino^le  your  charms  of  hue  and  smell, 

Which  Flora  wakes  in  her  spring-tide  hours  ! 
My  fair  one  comes  across  the  dell. 

She  comes  to  gather  flowers." 

Another  gives  us  the  following  pleasing  specimen  : — 

"  Bowing  adorers  of  the  gale, 
Ye  cowslips,  delicately  pale, 

Upraise  your  loaded  stems ; 
Unfold  your  cups  in  splendour — speak  ! 
Who  decked  you  with  that  ruddy  streak, 

And  gilt  your  golden  stems  ? 

"  Violets,  sweet  tenants  of  the  shade. 
In  purple's  richest  pride  arrayed, 

Your  errand  here  fulfil ; 
Go,  bid  the  artist's  simple  stain 
Your  lustre  imitate,  in  vain, 

And  match  your  Maker's  skill. 

"  Daisies,  ye  flowers  of  lowly  birth, 
Embroiderers  of  the  carpet  earth, 
•  That  stud  the  velvet  sod, 
Open  to  spring's  refreshing  air, 
In  sweetest  smiling  bloom  declare 
Your  Maker,  and  my  God." 

The  Emperor  Dioclesian  preferred  his  flower-garden  to  a  throne : 

^^  Methinks  I  see  great  Dioclesian  walk 
In  the  Salonian  garden's  noble  shade, 
Which  by  his  own  imperial  hands  was  made : 
I  see  him  smile,  methinks,  as  he  does  talk 
With  the  ambassadors,  who  come  in  vain 
T'  entice  him  to  a  throne  again. 

'  If  I,  my  friends,'  said  he,  *  should  to  you  show 
All  the  delights  which  in  these  gardens  grow, 
'Tis  likelier  far  that  you  with  me  should  stay 
Than  'tis  that  you  should  carry  me  away : 
And  trust  me  not,  my  friends,  if  every  day 
I  walk  not  here  with  more  delight 
Than  ever,  after  the  most  happy  flight. 
In  triumph  to  the  Capitol  1  rode.'  " 

A  flower-garden  was  the  residence  of  our  first  parents.      Of  it 
Milton  gave  the  followiiig  beautiful  lines : — 
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'^  Eve  separate  he  spies. 
Veiled  in^a  cloud  of  fragrance,  where  she  stood, 
Half  spied,  so  thick  the  Roses  blushing  round 
About  her  glowed  ;  oft  stooping  to  support 
Each  flower  of  tender  stalk,  whose  head,  the  gay 
Carnation,  purple,  azure,  or  speck'd  with  gold, 
Hung  drooping  unsustained ;  then  she  upstays 
Gently  with  myrile  band,  mindless  the  while 
Herself,  though  fairest  unsupported  flower, 
From  her  best  prop  so  far,  and  storm  so  uigh." 

The  plants  we  now  figure  belong  to  "  the  flower-garden  ;'*  they  are 
very  handsome,  and  entitled  to  a  place  in  every  one. 

1.   MONARDA  AMPLEXICAULIS. 

A  very  distinct  and  beautiful  flowering  hardy  herbaceous  perennial 
plant.  It  is  one  of  the  most  charming  in  the  collection  of  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Liege,  and  one  of  the  most  lovely  ornaments  the  flower- 
garden  contains.     We  have  not  ascertained  its  native  country. 

We  have  long  possessed  in  our  own  flower-gardens  8onie  very  pretty 
species  of  Monarda.  The  M.  didyma  has  rich  scarlet  flowers :  it  is  d 
native  of  North  America.  The  entire  plant  has  a  refreshing  fragrance, 
and  many  persons  prefer  the  infusion  of  the  leaves  to  the  tea  of  China* 
It  is  the  common  beverage  of  many  families  of  Oswega,  a  town  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  and  it  is  hence  called  the  Oswega  tea. 

There  are  nine  other  species,  and  some  varieties,  known,  having 
flowers  of  purple,  crimson,  rose,  lilac,  and  yellow  colours.  All  are 
worthy  a  place  in  the  flower-garden ;  they  are  easy  of  culture,  and 
may  be  procured  at  a  cheap  rate.  The  flowers,  when  gathered  with 
stalks,  and  put  in  water,  will  keep  fresh  for  a  long  time,  ornamenting 
the  vase,  and  perfuming  the  apartment  with  a  refreshing  odour. 

2.  Gbamhanthes  chlor^flora. 

N,  O.  CrassiUacea  (Synonym,  Crassula  gentianoides ;  Grammanthet 
gentianoides). — This  very  neat  and  pretty  flowering  plant  is  a  native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  an  annual,  remaining  in  beauty  during  the 
entire  summer.  It  is  a  dwarf  spreading  plant,  rising  four  or  ^ve 
inches  higii.  It  flourishes  either  grown  in  pots  in  the  greenhouse,  or 
in  patches  in  the  flower-garden.  It  is  an  admirable  plant  for  an  edging, 
either  for  a  bed  or  vase.  Seeds  should  be  sown  in  March,  in  pots,  as 
is  done  to  half-hardy  annuals ;  the  plants  be  potted  off  three,  four,  or 
more,  in  a  small  pot,  and,  bein^  placed  in  a  close  frame  for  a  short 
time,  they  soon  begin  to  spread,  and  when  required  for  the  greenhouse 
or  sitting-room  window,  repot  as  required.  When  it  is  to  be  grown  in 
the  open  ground,  they  must  be  put  out  with  balls  entire  early  in  May. 
A  light  sandy  soil  suits  it  best;  and,  being  of  a  succulent  nature,  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  give  too  much  water.  It  grows  freely,  and  blooma 
profusely,  much  like  some  of  the  dwarf  Sedums.  When  the  flowera 
first  expand,  they  are  yellow,  with  a  blood-coloured  Y,  but  afterwards 
are  almost  wholly  a  rich  blood  oobur,  with  a  narrow  margin  of  yellow. 
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It  merits  a  place  in  every  greenhouse^  window,  and  flower-garden.  The 
flowers  fully  expand  when  the  sun  shines  upon  them,  and  then  appear 
like  so  many  beautiful  stars.  Seeds  may  now  be  procured  of  the 
seedsmen,  although  but  recently  introduced. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  OR  RARE  PLANTS. 

Acacia  cochlearis. — This  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  this  charming 
tribe.  Leaves  two  inches' long.  Flowers  in  globular  balls,  of  a  rich 
yellow,  fi-agrant,  and  being  borne  in  profusion,  in  long  wreatlis,  render 
it  very  showy.     This  neat  species  blooms  during  winter. 

Azalea  indica  calycina.  The  lono-calyxbd  Chinese  Azalea. 
— Mr.  Fortune  sent  this  plant  from  China,  some  time  ago,  to  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society.  It  has  only  recently  bloomed  in  the  garden  at 
Chiswick.  It  is  closely  allied  to  A,  indica  phaemcea,  but  the  flowers 
are  much  larger,  being  nearly  four  inches  across  when  fully  open. 
They  are  of  a  rich  rose  colour,  strongly  speckled  with  bright  crimson 
6pot8.  It  is  a  showy  blooming  plant.  (Figured  in  Paxtori's  Flower 
Garden,  70.) 

Azalea  myrtifolia.  Myrtle-leaved. — Grows  on  the  Black 
Mountain,  in  Hong  Kong,  China,  and  first  seen  March  1849,  by 
Colonel  Eyre,  of  the  Royal  Artillery.  A  shrub  from  four  to  five  feet 
high.  Flowers  about  an  inch  and  a  half  across,  pure  white,  with  the 
three  lower  petals  spotted  with  dark  violet  specks.  A  very  distinct 
and  handsome  species.  Azalea  ovata  also  grows  on  the  Black 
Mountains  of  Hong  Kong.  The  flowers  are  white,  with  dark  purple 
specks  around  the  centre  on  each  lobe  of  the  flower.  Very  distinct 
and  handsome. 

BiFRENARiA  Hadwenii  (Orchidese). — A  native  of  Brazil,  intro- 
duced into  our  country  by  Isaac  Hadwen,  Esq.,  of  Liverpool.  It  has 
bloomed  in  Mr.  Had  wen's  collection,  and  also  at  the  Royal  Gardens  of 
Kew,  on  a  suspended  block  of  wood  in  the  Orchid  House.  The  leaves 
are  long,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad.  Each  blossom  is  nearly  four 
inches  across;  petals  and  sepals  half  an  inch  broad,  of  a  pretty  yellow 
green,  beautifully  blotched  or  mottled  with  a  rich  brown ;  lip  large- 
above  an  inch  broad,  white,  with  striped  spots  of  rose.  A  very  hand- 
some species.     (Figured  in  Bat,  Mag,,  4629.) 

Centradenia  ovata  (Melastomads). — A  stove  herbaceous  plant, 
from  Central  America.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  large  terminal 
cymes,  of  a  deep  flesh  colour.  Centradenia  divaricata  is  a  some- 
what similar  plant,  but  more  spreading.  The  flowers  are  white,  but 
are  not  so  numerous  as  the  other  species. 

Dendrobium  album  (Orchideae). — A  native  of  the  lyamally  Hills, 
in  India.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pure  white,  each  being  two  inches 
across.     Introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch. 

DiLLWTNiA  scabra.  Fea -FLOWERED.*— Mr.  Drummond  sent  seeds 
of  this  very  pretty  greenhouse  shrub,  from  Australia,  to  Messrs. 
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Heuderson,  of  Fine-apple  Place  Nursery,  where  it  has  bloomed,  and 
by  them  exhibited  during  the  last  summer,  a  medal  being  awarded  for 
it.  It  is  a  free-growing  bushy  shrub,  with  foliage  somewhat  similar  to 
a  Leschenauitia  formosa.  It  blooms  abundantly,  and  the  flowers  are 
produced  in  terminal  heads  upon  its  numerous  side  shoots.  The 
standard  and  wings  of  the  flower  are  red,  with  yellow  claws,  forming 
an  eye ;  the  keel  is  of  a  deep  purple-red.  The  plant  is  neat,  and  when 
in  full  bloom  very  handsome.  It  merits  a  place  in  every  greenhouse. 
(Figured  in  Mag,  of  Bot.) 

ECHINOCACTUS  lX>NOIHAMATn8.       ThB    LONG-HOOKED   SpiNES. It 

is  nearly  globe-shaped,  nine  inches  across,  deeply  furrowed,  and  the 
hooked  spines  are  five  or  six  inches  long.  Each  flower  is  nearly  four 
inches  across,  of  a  pretty  yellow  colour.  It  is  in  the  noble  coUectioD 
in  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew. 

Gladiolus.  Variety,  Willmore's  Wellington. — This  very 
handsome  variety  was  raised  in  the  gardens  of  J.  Willmore,  Esq., 
Wellington-road,  Birmingham,  along  with  many  otiier  valuable 
varieties.  It  is  a  seedling  of  the  Natalensis  section,  a  vigorous 
grower,  and  the  flowers  are  borne  in  long  spikes.  Each  blossom  is 
about  four  inches  long,  and  as  much  across  the  front,  of  a  deep  orange- 
red  colour.     Very  showy,  and  deserves  to  be  one  of  every  collection. 

G.  VoN  Gagern. — This  very  beautiful  variety  is  of  the  G.  Car^ 
dinalis  section  (which  are  not  so  vigorous  as  those  of  Natalaisis), 
Each  blossom  is  nearly  three  inches  across,  rich  scarlet,  with  a  broad 
white  stripe  on  the  middle  of  each  of  the  three  lower  petals. 

G.  Prince  Albert. — A  variety  of  the  Cardinalis  section.  Each 
blossom  three  inches  across,  of  a  pretty  blush-pink  colour,  and  a  white 
stripe  on  each  of  the  three  lower  petals.  This  and  the  previous  one 
are  equally  deserving  a  place  in  every  collection  of  this  charming 
tribe.     They  are  figured  in  Magazine  of  Botany. 

The  following  varieties  of  the  Nataltnsisy  "  vigorous-growing 
section,"  are  very  superb,  erect  growers,  and  have  very  long  spikes  of 
showy  blossoms : — 

G,  Gandavensis  superbus,  five  to  six  feet  high ;  orange  shaded  with 
a  deeper  colour.  G.  Gandavensis  aurantius,  bright  orange.  G.  Gan- 
davensis  splendens,  a  deep  scarlet.  G.  Gandavensis  coccineus-striatuSj 
three  to  four  feet  high;  robust;  orange,  btautifully  striated  with 
orange-scarlet.  These  are  very  showy,  and  fit  for  any  collection.  The 
following  have  light-coloured  flowers,  and  are  particularly  handsome : 
—  G.fiorihundm  superbus,  white,  each  of  the  lower  petals  having  a 
stripe  of  violet.  G.  vernalis  spicatusy  French  white,  striped  with  rose. 
G.  albicans  roseus,  white,  tinted  with  rose.  G.  roseus  superbus^  white, 
delicately  shaded  with  blush.     {Magazine  of  Botany,) 

Hermannia  inflata.— Said  to  be  a  native  of  Mexico.  It  is  a  neat 
shrubby  greenhouse  plant,  growing  two  feet  high.  The  flowers  are 
produced  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  in  somewhat  bending  racemes, 
about  four  inches  long.  The  calyx  and  corolla  foim  a  globe  nearly 
half  an  inch  in  diameter.    The  petals  are  of  a  dark  purplish-red  colour. 
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This  pretty  purple-flowered  will  contrast  well  with  the  yellow  and  red- 
flowerin*^  species  we  have  long  haul  in  oar  greenhouses.  It  flourishes 
in  a  sandy  loam. 

Impatiens  fascictlata. — Seeds  of  this  pretty  Balsam  were  sent 
from  Ceylon,  where  it  grows  in  the  hilly  country,  to  the  Royal  Gardens 
of  Kew.  It  i^  a  tall,  upright-g^wing  species ;  the  blossoms  are  of  a 
showy  pink  colour,  each  Bower  an  inch  across.  (Figured  in  Bd* 
Mag.,  4631.) 

IpoMi£A  PAi^MATA. — Captain  E.  Hooper  collected  seeds  of  this  bean- 
tiful  climber  in  British  Kaflraria,  and  sent  them  to  the  Rct.  T.  Rooper, 
in  who^  garden,  at  Wick  Hill,  near  Brighton,  the  plant  bloomed  in 
1850;  it  also  bl<»omed  in  1861.  In  iu  wild  state,  it  grows  trailii^ 
over  baches,  or  climbing  trees,  growing  in  sandy  soil  by  ihe  river  sideu 
It  bloomed  so  profusely  that  the  leaves  could  scarcely  be  discerned,  the 
flowers  concealing  them.  Each  blossom  is  about  two  inches  and  a  half 
across,  of  a  rosy-pink,  slightly  tinged  with  purple,  and  having  five 
white  stripes  (or  plaibt)  extending  from  the  centre  of  the  flower  to  its 
margin.  It  is  exceedingly  neat  and  handsome,  and  ought  to  be  in 
every  greenhouse.  It  is  supposed  to  flourish,  too,  in  the  open  air. 
(Figured  in  3Iag,  of  Bot,) 

NicoTiAXA  ALATA  (Tobaccos). — A  very  pretty  flowering  tender 
annual,  from  Brazil.  It  grows  from  four  to  five  feet  high,  branching. 
The  flowers  are  borne  in  racemes.  The  tube  of  each  is  two  inches 
and  a  half  long,  and  the  expanding  five-parted  end  (limb)  b  an  inch 
and  a  half  across.  The  blossoms  are  white,  fragrant,  neat,  and 
pretty. 

Pewtstemon  oentianoides. — Sk)me  years  back  a  species  of  Pent- 
stemon  was  sent  out  under  this  name,  having  long,  widish,  tube-formed 
flowers  of  a  crimson-purple  colour.  That  is  not  the  true  P.  geniianotdes^ 
but  it  having  been  di:<covered  by  Mr.  Hartweg,  is  in  future  to  be  called 
P.  Hartw#*gii.  The  true  P.  gentianoides  giows  four  ft-et,  or  more, 
high.  The  tube  of  the  flower  is  short,  about  an  inch,  and  as  much 
across  the  expanded  wide  mouth.  It  is  termed  beU-shaped,  its  form 
being  much  like  a  diminutive  flower  of  Gloxinia  maculata.  The 
blossoms  are  of  a  bright  blue  outside,  tinged  with  rose  inside,  and  a 
lighter  rim  around  the  throat.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  long  spikes, 
and  render  it  a  valuable  plant  for  the  flower-garden.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy.     (Figured  in  PaxtorCt  Mcig.  cf  Bot,^  71.) 

PHALiENOPSis  ROSEA.  Thb  Pink  Buttebplt  Pjlant.  (OrchidesB.) 
— It  was  found  in  Manilla,  by  Mr.  Lobb,  who  sent  it  to  Messrs. 
Veitch.  It  is  said  to  have  a  spike  of  flowers  from  half  a  yard  to  two 
feet  long.  It  produces  a  succession  of  its  f^tar-like  blossoms  for  a  con- 
siderable period.  Each  flower  is  an  inch  and  a  half  across  ;  the  sepals 
and  petabj  of  a  pretty  rosy-peach  colour,  and  the  lip  a  rich  ruby,  with 
the  lower  portion  of  the  Itbellum  yellow,  spotted  and  streaked  with  red, 
It  has  also  bloomed  in  Mr.  Rucker's  collection.  It  is  a  charming  ac- 
quisition.    (Figured  in  PaxtorCs  Flower  Garden^  72.) 
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SPRING  FLOWERS. 

BT  A  DEVONSHIRE  MAN. 

Early  in  the  last  year's  volume  an  article  appeared  on  planting  banks, 
slopes,  &c.,  in  woods,  plantations,  and  pleasure  grounds,  ^'  where  walks 
or  paths  were  constructed,"  with  climbing  or  trailing  Roses  of  the 
Ayrshire  and  other  sections.  Immediately  on  reading  the  remarks  I 
procured  a  considerable  number,  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  every  such 
situation  in  the  vicinity  of  my  house,  1  had  planted  as  therein  directed. 
This  was  done  the  first  week  in  February,  and  the  plants  being  strong, 
they  flourished  admirably,  and  I  had  a  fine  bloom  upon  the  greater 
part  the  past  season.  They  were  beautifully  interesting,  and  very 
much  added  to  the  pleasures  of  a  walk  through  the  woods  and  other 
grounds. 

I  had  also  noticed  a  strong  recommendation  to  plant  near  every 
frequented  walk  or  path,  Sweet  Violets.  I  followed  this  advice  too,  and 
having  a  quantity  of  plants  in  the  kitchen-garden,  I  had  them  dis- 
tributed liberally  in  every  likely  place.  They  grew  well,  and  bloomed 
admirably  at  a  later  period  than  previously-established  plants.  This 
Hpring  I  expect  a  profusion  of  Violets,  the  charms  of  which  Bernard 
Barton  proclaims  in  the  following  lines  : — 

'^  Beautiful  are  you  in  your  lowliness, 
i5right  in  your  hues,  delicious  in  your  scent ; 
Lovely  your  modest  blossoms  downward  bent. 
As  shrinking^  from  our  gaze :  yet  prompt  to  bless 
The  passer-by  with  fragrance,  and  express 
How  gracefully  though  mutely  eloquent. 
Rejoicing  in  their  own  obscure  recess 
Delightful  Flowerets^!  at  the  voice  of  spring 
Your  buds  unfolded  to  its'sun-beams  bright — 
And  though  your  blossoms  soon  shall  fade  from  sight. 
Above  your  lonely  birth-place  birds  shall  sing. 
And  from  your  clust'ring  leaves  the  glow-worm  fling 
The  emerald  glory  of  its  earth-born  light." 

The  yellow,  white,  purple,  and  other  variety  of  Primroses^  were  also 
liberally  distributed,  in  accordance  with  the  taste  of  a  poet,  who  writing 
on  this  flower,  says, — 

"  For  thee,  I'll  rear  a  bank  where  softest  moss 
And  tenderest  grass  shall  carelessly  combine ; 
No  haughty  flowers  shall  shine  in  gaudy  gloss. 
But  azure  Violets  mix  their  buds  with  thine." 

In  the  woods,  however,  the  sparkling  golden-flowered  wild  Ranun- 
culus, or  Pile  VVort,  abounds,- — 

'^  Buttercups,  that  will  be  seen. 
Whether  we  will  or  no  ; 
Others,  too,  of  lofiy  mien. 

They  have  done  as  worldlings  do. 
Taken  praise  that  should  be  thine. 
Little  humble  Celandine. 
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"  Careless  of  thy  neighbourhood, 

Thou  dost  show  thy  pleasant  face 
On  the  moor,  and  in  the  wood, 

In  the  lane ;  there's  not  a  place, 
Howsoever  mean  it  be 
But  'tis  good  enough  for  thee !  " 

I  also  added  a  great  quantity  of  the  very  beautiful  little  wild  Veroniea 
chamcedrys^  perhaps  better  known  by  the  name  which  the  poet  so 
strikingly  describes, — 

*'  Not  for  thine  azure  tint,  though  bright. 
Or  form  so  elegantly  light, 
I  single  thee,  thou  lovely  flower, 
From  others  of  the  sylvan  bower  ; 
Thou  hast  a  spell  to  them  unknown, 
And  this  my  heart  hath  captive  won. 

"  Thy  name^  what  is  it  ?     The  very  prayer 
Affection  breathes  for  friends  most  dear  ; 
Whate'er  their  pursuits,  hopes,  or  aim, 
Part  they,  or  meet,  thy  magic  name 
With  silent  eloquence  may  tell 
Her  soul's  fond  breathings,  '  Speed  ye  welV  " 

This  charming  Speedwell  is  one  of  the  loveliest  walk-side  ornaments. 
The  profusion  of  its  spikes  of  blossoms  of  a  deep  blue  with  a  white  eye 
are  truly  pretty. 

Besides  what  I  have  enumerated,  I  have  planted  several  others  in 
quantities,  of  which  I  shall  write  for  the  April  Number,  I  must  how- 
ever here  observe,  that  with  a  little  expense,  and  to  myself  highly 
interesting  attention,  I  have  formed  a  paradise  of  sweets  and  beauties, 
and  rendered  home  even  more  attracting,  and  truly,  ^'  there  is  no  place 

like  SWEET  HOME." 

Similar  attention,  wherever  practicable,  if  in  a  more  limited  extent, 
is  most  amply  repaid. 


ON  THE  ARRANGEMENT  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF 
PLANTS  IN  WAJRDIAN  CASES. 

BT  MB.  WILLIAM  CHITTY,  FLORIST,  OF  STAMFORD  BILL,  NEAR  LONDON. 

In  following  up  the  remarks  I  offered  in  a  recent  number  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  would  first  of  all  say  it  is  of  importance  to  have  them  well 
drained  before  the  soil  is  introduced.  Although  in  numerous  instances 
no  provbion  is  made  for  the  draining  away  of  the  superfluous  water 
after  the  occasional  necessary  iirigation,  and  for  that  reason  it  may  be 
thought  unnecessary  to  attend  so  paiticularly  to  the  matter  of  drainage 
as  in  the  culture  of  plants  in  pots ;  yet  it  will  be  found  highly  con- 
ducive to  the  free  growth  and  vigour  of  the  inmates  of  these  Cases  to 
favour  them  in  this  really  essential  particular.  It  may  appear  unneces- 
sary to  remark  in  this  way,  but  in  several  instances  that  have  come 
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under  my  own  observation  this  matter  has  been  wholly  unattended  to. 
Broken  pots  make  a  very  good  drainage ;  but  a  more  useful  material 
will  be  found  to  be  sandstone,  broken  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  a 
boy's  marble.  This  substance  absorbs  and  retains  for  a  long  period 
the  superfluous  moisture,  and  the  roots  of  plants  of  almost  every  des- 
cription delight  in  twisting  about  them,  and  gathering  support  from 
them.  The  '^  trough  "  or  'f  case "  in  which  the  plants  are  inserted 
should  be  half  filled  with  drainage,  over  this  a  thin  layer  of  turf,  then 
a  composition,  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  good  turfy  peat  or  box 
earth,  well-decomposed  leaf  mould,  and  about  one-fourth  river  sand, 
with  a  good  proportion  of  sandstone,  broken  up  small  and  well  mixed 
with  the  other  ingredients,  will  be  found  a  good  soil  for  almost  any 
plant  that  will  flourish  in  the  close  atmosphere  and  peculiar  conditions 
of  a  "  Wardian  Case." 

As  I  hinted  in  my  previous  communication,  a  pleasing  diversity  of 
surface  may  be  obtained  even  in  the  circumscribed  area  of  one  of  these 
cases,  by  the  elevation  and  depression  of  the  soil ;  small  shells,  little 
pieces  of  roots,  fragments  of  curious  stones,  &c.,  tastefully  disposed, 
would  contribute  greatly  to  the  interest,  and  many  plants  would  suc- 
ceed better  with  such  accompaniments. 

The  forgoing  remarks  are  some  that  have  occurred  to  me  in  the 
course  of  my  practice,  and  possibly  may  interest  and  be  of  service  to 
some  of  your  readers.  To  those  of  them  who  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  Floricultural  Cabinet  from  its  commencement,  just 
twenty  years  ago,  it  must  aflbrd  no  small  gratification  to  find  that  it 
has  outlived  the  spleen  of  the  Crocuses,  the  Snowdrops,  and  Daffydown- 
dillies,  who  were  in  bloom  every  month  throughout  the  first  year  of  its 
existence,  and  continues  largely  to  minister  to  the  pleasure  and  profit 
of  its  readers. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  GARDENS,  &c.,  in  1851. 

BY  RISCEMAAA. 

Although  the  present  winter  has  been  remarkable  latterly  for  the 
absence  of  severe  frosts  and  cold  weather,  yet  the  remembrance  of  the 
flowers  which  enlivened  our  path  during  the  former  year  is  not  without 
its  pleasing  influence,  and,  hoping  also  to  interest  others,  1  am  attempt- 
ing a  little  retrospect.  In  the  early  spring  I  admired  the  good  efl*ect 
produced  by  large  masses  of  the  Virginia  Stocky  in  a  garden  at  Wood- 
bridge  ;  an  ample  space  under  a  noble  cedar  was  all  over  bloom,  and 
broad  rows  adorned  each  side  of  a  walk.  In  the  hothouse  at  Wisbeach 
I  soon  afterwards  saw  a  variety  of  Epiphyllum  trttncatum^  with  flowers 
about  two  inches  long,  of  a  delicate  pink,  sltading  into  white ;  the  rare 
Rhisalis  grandijiorus  was  spangled  with  cream-coloured  blossoms; 
and  the  elegant  pink  pendant  flowers  of  the  Dielytra  spectabiUs^ 
resembling  a  lady's  reticule  in  shape,  and  seen  by  me  for  the  first  time, 
were  greeted  as  an  important  acquisition.  The  Jtuticia  camea  was 
rearing  its  pink  bushy  head,  and  the  drooping  branches  of  the  Acacia 
pubescent,  with  their  yellow  flowers  and  degant  leaves,  formed  a 
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striking  contrast  both  of  colour  and  foliage  to  the  Tariooa  beanties 
around  them.     In  the  greenhouse  of  another  gentleman  there  is  a  lofty 
£dwardiia  in  full  bloom — its  boat-like  yellow  flowers  shaded  with 
orange — had  a  grand  and  singular  effect  at  the  end  of  its  almost  leafless 
branches,   and    contrasted   well    with    its   neighbour,   the    Clianthus 
puniceus ;   their   flowers,  though  diflering   in    colour,   bearing   some 
resemblance  in  shape.     The  Aloe  horrida  was  liandsomely  blooming 
with  scarlet  flowers;   the  stem  about  four  feet  high;  and  the  Aloe 
Jerox^  \vhose  blossoms  are  yellow,  was  in  full  bud ;  and  I  was  glad  to 
see  these  plants  are  not  entirely  expelled  from  greenhouses.     From 
thence  I  had  the  great  delight  ot  visiting  for  the  first  time  the  gardens 
at  Kew.     Memory  and  time  would  fail  me  in  even  attempting  any 
enumeration   of  the   objects   which   interested   me  there;    the   New 
Holland  House  was  rich  indeed  with  floral  specimens  of  Dryandras, 
Bankbias,  Acacias,  &c.,  and  the  curious  way  in  which  a  species  of 
Achrostichum  alcicorne,  or  Elk*s-horn  Fern,  is  grown,  apparently  only 
stuck  upon  an  upright  piece  of  wood,  excited  my  curiosity  to  know 
where  its  roots  were,  and  whence  their  nourishment  was  derived.    How 
M  onderful  is  the  Palm  House,  with  its  Screw  Pine,  CaflVe  Bread,  &c. ! 
The  front  of  Westerfield  House  is  adorned  by  a  double  yellow  Banksian 
Roi^e,  and,  being  covered  in  the  spring  with  primrose- looking  flowers, 
is  an  object  of  uncommon  interest ;  the  tree  is  about  twenty-five  feet 
high,  and  of  corresponding  breadth,  and  is  an  unusually   luxuriant 
specimen.     In  the  summer  I  was  gratified  by  having  three  varieties  of 
hardy  Yuccas  in  flower  at  the  same  time,  viz.,  the  ternuifolia,  glances- 
cens,  and  Jilameiitosa^  and  regret  this  curious  tribe  of  plants  is  not 
more  cultivated.     A  creeper,  new  to  me,  graced  my  greenhouse,  viz., 
the  Scypanthus  elegans^  or  Loava  elegans^  with  its  numerous  yellow 
goblet-shaped  flowers.     Late  in  the  autumn,  after  admiring  the  superb 
collections  of  cut  Roses  and  Hollyhocks  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  I  was 
surprised  to  see  the  interior  boundary  of  a  churchyard  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  entirely  formed  of  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  Spanish 
Broom,  which,  being  fully  in  flower,  formed  a  remarkable  looking 
hedge ;  and  the  little  church  of  St.  Lawrence  had  close  to  its  walls  a 
con)p]ete  edging  of  pink  Valerian.     On  the  bold  chalky  cliffs  leading 
from  Fresh-water  Gate  to  Alum  Bay,  I  detected  the  exquisite  little 
blue  flowers  of  the  Gentiana  a^aulis,  as  I  supposed  it  to  be  by  the 
leaves,  as  well  as  miniature  flowers,  but,  except  in  size,  resembling  our 
garden  specimens ;  and  walking  on  the  Cliff,  on  the  Blackgang  Chine 
side  of  Freshwater,  to  inspect  a  stone  memorial  marking  the  spot  near 
which  a  young  gentleman  was  found,  at  the  edge  of  the  sea,  lifeless, 
having,  it  was  supposed,  fallen  down  the  lofty  rocks,  and  not  being 
missed  by  the  numerous  party  of  which  he  had  formed  one  till  their 
return  to  Lymington.     I  saw  close  to  this  affecting  monument  a  quan- 
tity of  turf  had  been  pared  ofl^,  and  a  blue  carpet  had  supplied  the  place 
of  the  grass,  formed  of  a  very  dwarf  pale  blue  Campanula.     The 
hedge-sides  were  often  cheered  by  the  pink  Erythr^a;  but  I  was  dis- 
appointed not  to  find  more  Ferns  in  the  picturesque  island. — A  dilapi- 
dated cottage  at  Boncburch  liad  a  beautiful  Myrtle  growing  into  its 
ruined  thatch,  in  full  flower;  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  i^ 
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window  was  enriched  with  the  scarlet  blossoms  of  the  Rochea  falcata. 
At  Southampton,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  the  lovely  yellow 
flowers  of  the  Euknidium  Bartanioides,  in  the  window  of  a  nursery- 
man ;  it  was  in  a  pot,  and  blooming  so  late  in  the  year  seemed  likely 
to  prove  an  acquisition.  In  the  shady  bowers  of  Milton  Abbey,  in 
Dorsetshire,  a  fine  plant  of  a  very  bright  and  new  scarlet  Lobelia  suil- 
denly  greeted  our  eyes.  The  village  of  Milton  is  planned  with  much 
taste ;  small  white  houses  stand  on  each  side  of  a  gently-sloping  road, 
each  intersected  by  a  Horse  Chesnut ;  and  when  these  noble  trees  are 
in  flower  the  eflect  roust  be  beautiful,  though  my  utilitarian  notions  led 
me  to  regret  they  were  not  Walnut-trees.  Again  I  visited  Kew,  but 
much  prefer  the  wonders  presented  there  in  spring  to  the  eflect  in 
autumn ;  houses  I  had  so  much  delighted  in  were  without  plants,  but 
the  Cactus-house  was  full  of  wonders,  and  also  the  Museum.  A 
Statice  in  a  pot,  and  the  brilliant  flowers  of  the  Tritoma  uvaria^  were 
much  admired;  the  latter  should  be  more  grown,  if  hardy  in  our 
climate.  [It  is. — Editob.]  I  added  to  my  own  collection  the  very 
pretty  pink  Polygonum  vaccinifolium;  it  was  in  full  flower  out  of 
doors  till  the  unexpectedly  severe  weather  entirely  and  suddenly  des- 
troyed the  beauty  of  the  gardens.  I  have  been  watching  the  powers  of 
endurance  of  cold,  without  protection,  of  a  purple  Diosma,  an  Acacia 
armata,  now  promising  abundant  blossoms,  Veronica  speciosa,  and 
Cereus  flagelliformis.  The  IHosma  flowered  much  earlier  last  spring 
than  its  rooted  cutting  did  in  the  greenhouse,  and  the  Cereus^  having 
survived  last  winter,  flowered  on  its  rock-work  bed,  in  an  eastern 
aspect,  to  my  great  surprise,  in  the  summer.  Whilst  I  am  writing, 
although  the  Snowdrops  are  sparingly  visible,  the  Ehododendron 
Dauricum^  Chimonanthus  fragranSj  Jasminum  nudiflorum^  Tritoma 
media,  and  Garrya  elliptictty  are  beautiful  objects  in  my  gcurden,  and 
greatly  enrich  the  bouquets  for  the  house. 


SIKKAM  HIMALAYAN  RHODODENDRONS. 

Dr.  Hooker*s  publication  on  the  Rhododendrons  of  Sikkim  Himalaya 
18  now  completed  in  "  three  parts."  There  are  particular  descriptions 
given  of  forty-three  species,  and  the  work  being  of  folio  size,  cor- 
responding sized  coloured  figures  of  thirty -one  species  are  given.  The 
whole  species  are  arranged  as  follows.  We  give  an  extract  of  each, 
so  that  our  readers  obtaining  any  of  these  fine  and  interesting  species 
may  ascertidn  whether  they  be  correct,  as  well  as  to  assist  in  making  a 
selection. 

I.  Calyx  obsolete ;  corolla  campanulate  (bell-pbaped),  hemispherical 
at  the  base ;  stamens  eighteen  to  twenty  (rarely  ten) ;  ovary  (seed- 
vessel)  ten  to  twenty-celled;  trees  with  ample  leaves,  and  capitate 
(headed),  often  crowded,  flowers. 

R.  Falconeri  (Plate  10). — Tree,  thirty  feet  high ;  flowers  white, 
ten-lobed,  divisions  at  the  outer  edg^  of  the  flower  iu  close  heads. 

R.  H0DG8ON1  (Plate  16). — Bush,  twelve  to  twenty  feet  high  ;  large 
leaves,  silvery  beneath ;  flowers  pale  rosy-lilac,  eight  to  ten-lobed,  and 
in  close  heads. 
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R.  ARGENTEUM  (PJate  9). — Tree,  thirty  feet  high;  leaves  large; 
flowers  a  pure  white,  in  lar^e  heads. 

II.  Calyx  cupular,  hemispherical,  or  scutelliform,  obsoletely  lobed; 
corolla  campaDulate,  five-lobed  ;  stamens,  ten  to  sixteen ;  ovary,  six 
to  sixteen-celled.     Large  flowering  shrubs,  with  very  glabrous  leaves. 

R.  AucKLANDii  (Plate  11). — Noble  species,  four  to  eight  feet  high; 
leaves  large ;  flowers  white,  veiny,  tinged  with  pink,  broad  and 
shallow.     (Synonym,  R.  Griffithii.) 

R.  TiiOMSONi  (Plate  12). — Bush,  eight  to  fifteen  feet  high ;  leaves 
broad,  flat;  flowers  campaoulate,  and  of  a  deep  brilliant  blood-red 
colour.     Magnificent  species. 

R.  CANDELABRUM  (Plate  29). — Bush;  flowers  sulphur-coloured, 
edged  with  rose.     A  variety. 

III.  Calyx  subfoliaceous,  flve-parted ;  corolla  funnel  or  bell-shaped, 
tube  long;  stamens,  ten  to  eighteen  ;  ovary,  ^ve  to  six-celled.  Shrubs, 
frequently  epiphytes  (growing  upon  other  trees,  &c.),  leaves  lepidote 
beneath. 

R.  Dalhousle  (Plates  1  and  2). — Finest  of  the  race.  It  is  an  epi- 
phytal shrub,  six  to  eight  feet  high.  Leaves  medium  size ;  flowers 
very  large,  having  a  lily- like  fragrance ;  white,  changing  to  a  delicate 
rose  tinge. 

R.  Edgworthii  (Plate  21). — Fine  shrub,  medium  size,  often  pen- 
dulous from  trees  or  rocks.  Leaves  large ;  flowers  large,  white,  two 
or  three  together. 

R.  barbatcm  (Plate  3). — Tree,  forty  to  sixty  feet  high.  Flowers 
rose-coloured,  in  compact  heads.  R.  la nci folium  (Plate  4)  is  a 
variety  of  Plate  3. 

R.  ciLiATUM  (Plate  24). — Shrub,  two  feet  high,  hairy.  Leaves 
large ;  flowers  purplish,  in  small  clusters. 

R.  GLAUCUM  (Plate  17). — Handsome  shrub,  two  feet  high.  Leaves 
small ;  flowers  a  briglit  rosy-pink,  in  large  clusters. 

R.  ruMiLUM  (Plate  14). — Smallest  of  these  Rhododendrons;  very 
neat.  RooL<«  among  moss,  growing  three  to  four  inches  high.  Flowers 
on  long  stalks,  rich  pink. 

IV.  Calyx  small,  or  obsolete,  rarely  five-toothed ;  corolla  bell- 
shaped,  or  M  ith  the  limb  (end)  contracted  below  its  base,  and  half- 
funnel  shaped  ;  stamens,  ten  ;  ovary,  Ave  to  ten-celled.     Shrubs. 

R.  Campbelli^  (Plate  6). — Fine  tree.  Leaves  narrow ;  flowers 
rosy-scarlet,  in  close  round  heads.     (Synonym,  R.  nilagiricum). 

R.  Walliohii  (Plate  5). — Shrub,  eight  to  ten  feet  high.  Leaves 
broad,  elliptic ;  flowers  a  lilac-rose. 

R.  iERUGiNOsuM  (Plate  22). — Shrub,  four  feet  high.  Leaves  blunt; 
flowers  lilac,  in  large  heads. 

R.  WiGUTii  (Plate  27). — Handsome  shrub,  ten  feet  high.  Leaves 
large,  flat;  flowers  pale  yellow,  spotted  with  red,  in  large  heads. 

R.  LANATUM  (Plate  16). — Shrub,  the  young  wood  covered  with  a 
white  cottony  appearance.     Flowers  sulphur,  spotted^with  red. 

R.  FULGENS  (Plate  25). — Shrub,  four  feet  high.  Leaves  broad, 
woolly  beneatbi  purplish ;  flowers  rich  blood*red,  in  close  round 
heads. 
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R.  CAMFTLOCARPUM. — Bushy,  siz  feet  high.  Leaves  short,  broad  ; 
flowers  pure  sulphur,  without  spots,  in  large  head:).  Charming 
species. 

v.  Calyx  short,  leathery,  five-lobed;  corolla  funnel-shaped,  tube 
narrowed  ;  stamens,  ten  to  twenty:  ovary,  five  to  ten-celled.  Shrubs, 
with  leaves  lepidote  beneath. 

R.  Maddbni  (Plate  18). — Fine  shrub,  six  to  eight  feet  high. 
Leaves  sharp-pointed,  bright  rusty  beneath ;  ilo\ver<i  white,  long 
ftinael-shaped,  in  heads  of  three  or  four  together. 

R.  ciNNABARiNUM  (Plate  8). — Stnall  elegant  shrub,  with  small 
pendulous  cinnabar -coloured  flowers. 

R.  RoTLEi  (Plate  7). — Small  shrub.  Leaves  oval ;  flowers  a  rosy- 
copper  tinge,  tipped  with  blue  in  the  bud. 

yi.  Calyx  subfoliaceous,  flve-parted ;  tube  short,  tinged  at  the  base ; 
lobes  patent,  hollow ;  stamens,  Ave  to  ten ;  style  subclavate ;  ovary, 
five-celled.  Shrubs,  often  small ;  epiphytes  or  terrestrial,  with  leaves 
densely  lepidote  (except  R.  pendulum). 

R.  CAMELLiiEFLORUM  (Plate  28). — Small  slender  shrub,  pendulous 
from  trees  or  rocks.  Leaves  brown  beneath ;  flowers  white,  two  or 
three  together,  resembling  a  single  Camellia. 

R.  pendulum  (Plate  13). — Small  pendulous  epiphyte.  Flowers 
white,  two  or  three  together. 

R.  SALiGNUM  (Plate  23). — Pretty  shrub,  two  to  four  feet  high. 
Lves  narrow ;  flowers  yellow,  spreading,  and  shallow. 

R  ELEAGNoiDES  (Plate  23b). — A  pretty  diminutive  plant,  growing 
in  clumps,  like  heather.  Leaves  small ;  flowers  varying  from  yellow 
to  purple,  broad  and  shallow,  almost  like  a  Cistus. 

YII.  Calyx  flve-parted ;  lobes  short,  rounded ;  tube  short,  funnel- 
shaped  ;  divisions  of  the  limb  narow-pointed,  spreading  entire ;  sta- 
mens, eight;  style  slender;  ovary,  five-celled.     Azalea- like  flowers. 

R.  viBGATUM  (Plate  26). — Small  shrub,  glabrous,  four  feet  high. 
Flowers  small,  purplish-red. 

R.  TBiFLORUM  (Plate  19). — Shrub,  four  to  six  feet  high.  Flowers 
greenish-yellow,  in  three's  together.     A  variety  of  the  last. 

R.  NiVALE  (Plate  26b). — ^mall  depressed  shrub,  spreading  half-a- 
yard  or  more.  Leaves  small ;  flowers  rose-coloured.  It  is  very  fra- 
grant, resembling  the  £au  de  Cologne. 

R.  8ETOSUM  (Plate  20). — Elegant  plant,  nearly  a  foot  high.  Leaves 
leathery ;  flowers  borne  in  profusion,  a  lively  rosy-purple  colour.  It 
is  much  like  Rhodora  in  appearance,  but  has  brighter  flowers,  and 
leaves  Box-like.    It  difluses  a  strong  aroma  for  some  distance  around. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  GLADIOLUS  CARDINALIS  AND 

ITS  VARIETIES. 

BT  JAMBS  SMITH,  GABDENEB,  OF  LEAMINGTON  PRIOB8. 

It  has  been  with  much  pleasure  that  I  have  noticed  the  g^at  improve- 
ment which  has  been  eflected  in  this  lovely  race  of  plants,  by  a  eon- 
nderable  number  of  most  beautiful  hybrids  which  have  been  raised  both 
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on  the  Continent,  and  more  especially  in  our  own  country,  bj  Mr. 
Plant,  of  Cheadle,  and  Mr.  Cole,  of  Birmingham.  From  these  sources 
I  have  procured  all  the  varieties  they  have  sent  out,  as  well  as  a  number 
of  the  continental  ones. 

This  tribe  of  flowers  has  long  been  a  pet  of  mine,  and  the  long  term 
of  my  practical  experience  enables  me  to  give  particulars  of  a  mode  of 
culture  the  results  of  which  I  have  not  seen  equalled  elsewhere. 

The  bed  is  an  oblong  square,  wiiich  forms  the  boundary  of  one  side 
of  a  Hower-garden  four  feet  six  inches  wide  and  fifty-one  feet  long.     I 
plant  in  it  five  rows,  which  comprises  37o  plants.    The  soil  was  thrown 
out  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches ;  four  inches  of  broken  bricks  was 
spread  over  the  bottom,  upon  which  a  layer  of  chopped  turf  was  laid, 
and  then  filled  up  with  the  following  compost,  which  had  been  pre- 
pared a  few  months  previous  in  the  compost  yard.  Equal  parts  of  good 
fresh  loam,  sandy  peat,  old  rotten  cow-dung,  and  well-rotted  leaf-mould, 
the  surface  of  the  bed  being  a  few  inches  higher  than  the  general 
ground.     About  the  middle  of  October  I  planted  the  bulbs  four  inches 
deep,  pressing  the  soil  around  each.    Having  descriptions  of  the  heights 
the  respective  kinds  usually  grow,  I  arranged  them  so  as  the  centre 
row  contains  the  tallest,  and  the  lowest  ones  in  the  outer  row;^.    At  the 
approach  of  severe  weather,  I  have  a  wooden  frame-work,  four  inches 
thick,  around  the  bed,  and  the  frame  at  the  north  side  is  a  few  inches 
higher  than  the  front.     On  this  frame-wurk,  in  severe  frost  or  heavy 
continuous  rain,  I  have  some  glass  lights  placed  over,  which,  being 
four  feet  six  inches  long,  the  water  at  the  front  drops  into  a  small  half- 
circular  sunken  sheet-iron  s(>out,  which  conveys  it  to  the  drain  grate, 
and  the  bed  is  preserved  from  excess  of  wet;  when  the  weather  is  mild, 
the  glass  is  removed.    Of  course,  this  kind  of  protection  is  only  casual, 
and  only  adopted  under  severe  circumstances,  to  keep  the  frost  from 
injuring  the  tender  foliage  which  has  pushed  under  ground,  or  when  it 
has  pushed  above  ground.     Where  there  is  not  the  provision  of  spare 
glass  lights,  other  temporary  covering  can  readily  and  cheaply  be  pro- 
vided.    The  tender  leaves  must  be  saved  from  injury  by  frost,  or  the 
bloom  will  be  weakened,  and  the  embryo  spike  probably  damaged. 
When  the  weather,  in  spring  or  summer,  is  dry,  I  give  occasional 
waterings,  twice  of  soft  pond-water  to  once  of  liquid  manure ;  a  tank 
of  the  latter  is  in  the  farm-yard,  and  at  all  times  ready  for  such  pur- 
poses.    The  liquid  manure  is  not  poured  upon  the  bulb  or  foliage  at 
any  time,  but  between  the  plants ;  but  the  water  is  applied  sufficiently 
each  time  to  moisten  the  entire  soil.    This  watering  is  only  occasionally 
necessary,  but  contributes  much  to  a  vigorous  growth,  and  the  more 
vigorous  will  be  the  bloom,  and  the  ^ner  the  bulbs  become,  and  thus  a 
longer  spike  of  flowers  will  be  obtained,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
bulb,  the  followiHg  year.     The  flower  stems  are  duly  secured  to  a 
stick.     When  the  bloom  is  over,  and  the  leaves  become  yellow,  the 
bulbs  are  taken  up,  and  all  offsets  separated,  <&c  ,  and  the  bed  is  fllled 
by  plants  in  pots  provided  for  such  necessities,  and  which  are  removed 
in  October,  for  the  replanting  of  the  Gladioluses. 

By  the  mode  of  treatment  I  pursue  my  plants  and  flowers  are  half  as 
large  again  as  any  I  ever  saw,  either  in  gardens  or  at  exhibitions,  and 
most  amply  repay  for  the  little  attention. 
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THE  NERIUM  OLEANDER. 

BY  CAPTAIN  DOUGLAS. 

In  your  Magazine  I  find  some  inquiries  about  the  cultivation  of  this 
handsome  race  of  flowering  plants.  In  the  early  part  of  my  inauhood 
I  travelled  thousands  of  miles  in  the  countries  where  this  fine-blooming 
shrub  (N.  oleander)  grew  naturally  and  flowered  magnificently.  Twenty 
years  ago  I  returned  to  England,  where  I  have  remained  at  a  paternal 
home  in  Devonshire.  My  admiration  of  this  plant  in  its  native  climes 
endeared  it  to  me  in  my  own  country,  and  the  culture  o^  flowers  being 
my  hobby ^  I  have  obtained,  and  now  grow,  the  species,  and  twenty- 
three  of  its  varieties,  and  with  much  success.  I  have  followed  (as  &r 
as  artificial  means  admit)  a  treatment  to  correspond  with  that  in  which 
I  have  seen  immense  thousands  of  it  flourish  luxuriantly. 

In  their  native  countries  the  plants  have  a  long  dry  season  of  rest, 
and  a  short  wet  season  of  rapid  growth,  terminating  with  a  splendid 
display  of  lovely  flowers.  These  variations  I  have  endeavoured  to 
supply.  Having  a  hothoase  for  plants,  a  greenhouse,  and  pit  frames, 
all  heated  by  hot- water  pipes,  &c.,  I  possess  facilities  for  the  purpose. 

AVhen  the  plant  has  done  flowering,  I  cut  back  the  shoots,  so  as  to 
leave  only  two  buds  on  each,  and  place  them  in  the  stove,  where,  after 
carefully  watering  (not  too  much),  young  shoots  soon  push,  and  when 
they  are  an  inch  or  so  long  one  only  is  left  (the  other  nibbed  off)  on 
each  part  of  the  old  shoot,  and  the  plant  is  then  repotted,  reducing  the 
ball  carefully  at  the  side,  so  as  to  loosen  the  fibrous  roots',  in  a  com- 
post of  equal  parts  of  peat,  strong  loam,  and  well-rotted  cow-dung, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  bits  of  charcoal.  A  liberal  drainage  of  two  inches 
of  broken  pot,  so  that  the  water  may  not  stand  in  a  saucer  so  high  as 
the  soil^  but  only  to  the  depth  of  the  broken  materials ;  for  although 
the  plant  flourishes  with  an  abundance  of  water  at  the  roots  during  their 
blooming  season,  given  in  a  saucer  in  which  the  pot  stands,  yet  when 
so  supplied  to  plants  in  pots,  if  the  soil  be  constantly  soddened,  it  soon 
causes  it  to  become  sour ;  but  the  roots  will  push  amongst  the  broken 
pot,  and  fresh  water  being  given,  the  beneficial  efi'ects  of  that  element 
is  derived  by  the  plant,  and  the  soil  is  not  soured.  After  being  potted, 
it  is  kept  in  the  stove,  plunged  in  a  tan- bed,  or  placed  in  a  hot-bed 
frame  where  the  pot  can  be  plunged ;  the  growth  of  the  new  wood  is 
promoted,  and  if  the  roots  become  abundant,  a  re(K)tting  is  necessary ; 
but  I  do  not  repot  after  the  end  of  July,  because  it  would  keep  the 
plant  growing  too  long,  to  the  prevention  of  the  wood  becoming  con- 
solidated and  duly  ripened  during  summer.  When  the  new  shoots  are 
about  six  or  eight  inches  long,  the  plant  is  removed  to  a  warm,  sunny, 
but  airy  situation,  out  of  doors,  where  it  remains  till  the  approach  of 
cold  weather,  when  it  is  taken  into  a  cool  greenhouse.  No  water  is 
given  whilst  here  till  the  first  week  in  February :  it  then  has  a  good 
soaking,  and  in  a  week  or  ten  days  is  taken  into  the  stove,  and  it  soon 
pushes  forth  its  bead  of  bloom,  and  is  highly  ornamental  during  April 
and  May. 

Where  there  is  not  the  advantage  of  a  stove  to  promote  the  rapid 
growth  and  maturity  of  its  new  wood,  a  hot-bed  firame,  deep  enough, 
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or  pit  frame  where  there  is  bottom  heat,  will  be  equally  available.  The 
great  object  to  be  attained  is  to  get  the  new  wood  vigorous  and  well 
ripened  by  the  end  of  autumn,  the  embryo  heads  of  blossoms  being  then 
formed  at  the  end  of  eicU  shoot ;  this  being  effected,  the  plant  will 
bloom  satisfactorily  each  season  in  the  greenhouse.  If  there  be  a 
greenhouse  on/y,  and  no  other  facility  to  push  on  its  early  gprowth,  then 
have  a  double  number  of  plants,  so  that  one-half  may  bloom  one  year 
and  the  other  the  succeeding,  when  the  plants  would  have  one  year  to 
provide  blooming  wood,  and  then  bloom  the  following.  Thb  can  be 
certainly  accomplished  by  cutting  in  the  plant  that  blooms  in  1852 
in  March  1853,  letting  it  push  shoots,  then  repotting  it,  and  cutting 
away  where  too  many.  Grow  it  in  the  greenhouse  till  August,  and 
place  it  out  of  doors,  &c.,  to  consolidate  and  ripen ;  such  prepared 
plants  will  always  bloom  the  following  year  in  the  greenhouse.  Manure 
water  should  occasionally  be  given  during  the  time  of  growth,  to  pro- 
mote the  vigour  as  much  as  possible. 


MISCELLANEOUS  SECTION. 

Remarks  on  the  Efacris. — This  is  one  of  the  loveliest  tribe  of 
greenhouse  plants,  and  especially  valuable,  as  they  can  be  grown  so  as 
to  have  a  fine  display  of  bloom  during  the  entire  winter  and  spring 
months.  In  fact,  by  a  course  of  proper  treatment,  some  may  be  had  in 
beauty  through  the  entire  year.  The  plants,  having  due  attention  in 
potting,  watering,  air,  &c.,  grow  freely  and  bloom  most  profusely. 
Where  a  collection  is  desired,  the  party  ought  to  repair  to  the  nursery 
establishments,  and  almost  every  species  and  variety  may  be  obtained 
at  a  cheap  price.  In  procuring  plants,  select  bushy  ones  of  a  small 
size,  but  likely  to  be  feathered  (as  it  is  said)  down  to  the  pot.  The 
plants  should  be  young,  so  that  by  pinching  the  leads  occasionally  they 
soon  become  bushy,  and  by  such  stopping  are  easily  kept  in  that  con- 
dition in  future.  They  flourish  best  in  a  turfy,  sandy  peat,  which  has 
been  obtained  for  a  year  or  so,  broken  into  small  pieces,  not  sifled,  and 
amongst  it  a  portion  of  broken  pot,  brick,  or  charcoal.  A  cold  frame, 
or  shallow  pit  frame,  is  the  best  place  for  the  plants  during  summer; 
they  receive  a  due  portion  of  air,  and  dry  winds  do  not  operate  upon 
the  roots.  Shade  from  mid-day  sun  in  hot  weather  is  essential.  Take 
care  that  worms  are  prevented  entering  the  pots.  A  thick  bed  of  coal- 
ashes  makes  a  good  bed  to  stand  upon.  The  plants  must  be  duly 
watered,  care  being  taken  not  to  overdo  them,  or  they  will  soon  die. 
In  hot  weather,  let  the  bed  of  coal-ashes  be  well  watered  just  before 
evening;  the  evaporation  during  the  night  is  very  beneficial,  and  the 
roots  are  cooled  by  it.  Summer  is  the  season  for  providing  the  bloom- 
ing shoots  for  the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring  blooming,  and  the  young 
wood  must  be  well  ripened  during  that  period ;  therefore,  from  the 
latter  part  of  August,  do  not  shade  the  plants ;  let  them  have  full  sun, 
and  let  them  be  kept  rather  dry,  to  check  their  growing  and  promote 
the  ripening  process.  Whether  the  plants  are  kept  in  a  greenhouse,  or 
cold  frame,  &c.,  they  must  have  little  water  during  the  winter.     But 
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in  order  to  bring  some  of  the  earliest  blooming  into  flower  in  autumn, 
as  well  aa  winter,  they  must  be  taken  to  a  warmer  part  of  a  greenhouse 
or  other  proper  place,  where,  beiog  kept  warmer,  they  soon  afler  begin 
to  blossom.  A  succession  is  easily  provided.  Where  there  is  a  stock 
of  plants,  cut  back  and  repot,  at  successive  times,  from  February  to 
May,  and  afterwards  promote  the  growth  and  maturity  of  the  wood, 
taking  the  ripest  plants  into  a  higher  temperature  first,  and  follow  witii 
others  in  similar  course.  No  plants  are  more  readily  cultivated  than 
the  Epacris,  if  proper  attention  be  paid,  and  they  amply  repay  for  it. 
Cuttings  strike  readily  in  white  sand,  and  a  young  stock  is  easily  kepi 
up,  but,  if  not,  young  plants  may  be  bought  for  a  mere  trifle.  The 
following  are  the  handsomest,  and  the  selection  has  been  made  from  all 
the  best  collections  in  and  around  London.  Any  person  desirous  of 
making  additions  to  their  greenhouse  may  rely  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
descriptions. 

Epacris  mucronata,  bell-shaped,  snowy  white,  in  heads. 

E.  coccinea,  tube  one  inch  long,  rich  deep  scarlet. 

E.  albida,  tube  one  inch,  bell -shaped,  pure  white. 

E.  hyacintheflora,  three  parts  of  an  inch,  bell-shaped,  a  beautiful 
rosy-blush;  superb. 

E.  alba-compacta,  one  inch  long,  wide  tube,  pure  white ;  fine. 

£.  campanulata-rosea,  half  an  inch,  bell-shaped,  beautiful  rose; 
superb. 

E.  campanulata-rubra,  size  and  form  of  last,  but  of  rosy-red  colour. 

E.  limatis,  one  inch,  bright  pink,  with  white  tip. 

E.  sanguinea,  one  inch,  deep  blood-red  ;  fine. 

£.  nivea,  half  an  inch,  bell-shaped,  white;  pretty. 

E.  variabilis,  half  an  inch,  bell-shaped,  a  beautiful  pink. 

E.  rubra-grandi flora,  half  an  inch,  bell-shaped,  in  bud  bright  red, 
pretty  pink  when  open. 

£.  ternatus,  one  inch,  pretty  pink,  with  white  tip. 

E.  impressa,  nearly  one  inch,  a  beautiful  flesh-colour;  neat  and 
pretty. 

E.  autumnalis,  one  inch,  vivid  crimson ;  showy. 

E.  microphylla,  white,  in  very  long  spikes ;  neat  and  pretty. 

A  London  Amateur  Plant-grower. 

Horticultural  Society,  Feb,  17. — Mr.  Franklin,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Lawrence,  of  Ealing  Park,  received  a  Knightian  Medal  for  a 
nice  collection  of  Orchids,  consisting  of  Zygopetalum  rostratum, 
Oncidium  Cavendishii,  and  the  handsome  O.  unguiculatum,  a  well- 
coloured  variety  of  Lycaste  Skinneri,  and  L.  tetragona  (?),  a  good 
example  of  Ansellia  Africana,  Cyrtochilum  maculatum,  and  cut  flower 
spikes  of  the  charming  Amherstia  nobilis.  Mr.  Wooley,  gardener  to 
H.  B.  Ker,  Esq.,  contributed  a  well-cultivated  Cyprip^ium  insigne, 
bearing  some  flflteen  or  sixteen  blossoms ;  a  Certificate  of  Merit  was 
awarded  it.  Messrs.  Henderson,  of  Pine-apple  Place,  sent  Araucaria 
Cookii,  even  a  handsomer  species  than  the  Norfolk  Island  Pine  itself; 
a  pretty  hybrid  Begonia,  and  Franciseea  coniertiflora  and  eximea.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Beadon,  of  Northstonham,  fiiniislied  a  bozfal  of  striped 
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Camellia  flowers,  gathered  from  a  south  wall,  where  thej  had  received 
no  artificial  protection  whatever,  in  order  to  show  what  kind  of  weather 
is  experienced  in  Hampshire:  the  blossoms  were  exceedingly  fine, 
without  speck  or  blembh.  The  Hon.  W.  F.  Strangways  also  sent 
examples  of  the  mildness  of  the  climate  of  Dorsetshire,  in  the  shape  of 
an  exceedingly  interesting  collection  of  cut  specimens'of  flowering  shrube 
and  herbaceous  plants,  all  grown  out  of  doors  at  Abbotsbury.  Among 
them  were  Hellebores,  purple  Rhododendrons,  Azara  int^riifolia, 
with  very  pretty  tufb  of  yellow  flowers ;  Fuchsia  splendens,  fhiely  in 
blossom ;  Pulmonias,  red  and  blue ;  Saxifrage  ciliosa,  the  rare  and  beau- 
tiful  Scorpion  Iris  (I.  alata),  the  pretty  Liihospermum  rosmarinifolium, 
which  is  worth  growing,  even  under  glass,  on  account  of  its  beautiful 
bright  blue  blossoms,  and  several  other  plants,  all  finely  in  flower.  It 
was  mentioned,  with  reference  to  the  Scorpion  Iris,  that  it  refused  to 
flower  until  it  was  planted  within  reach  of  the  spray  of  the  sea;  although 
it  grew  satisfactorily  in  a  more  inland  situation,  yet  it  would  not 
blossom.  Mr.  Epps,  of  Maidstone,  sent  a  small  bit  of  the  white- 
flowered  Cereus  anguliger,  and  flowers  of  the  very  fragprant  Edgworthia 
cbrysantha.  W.  Everett,  Esq.,  of  Chase-side  House,  Enfield,  contri- 
buted examples  of  a  mode  of  glazing  without  putty.  In  these  the  glass 
was  laid  flat,  in  grooves,  between  strata  of  cork ;  thin  pieces  of  cork 
were  then  placed  between  the  edges  of  the  glass,  the  latter  being  prened 
from  the  bottom  upwards  with  sufficient  force  to  indent  its  edgea  into 
the  cork,  which  is  then  shaved  neatly  ofi*,  and  the  whole  is  secured 
firmly  in  its  position ;  this  has  been  proved  to  be  perfectly  water-tight 
and  efficient.  This  plan  of  glazing  was  stated  to  be  as  suitable  for 
windows  as  for  garden  purposes,  and  in  addition  to  others  it  has  this 
advantage,  the  panes  can  at  any  time  be  moved,  or,  when  broken,  new 
ones  put  in  without  trouble  or  inconvenience. 

Rot  in  the  Auricula. — There  is  one  fatal  malady  to  which  tbia 
fine  flower  is  liable — that  is  the  rot.  This  may  be  attributed  to  two 
causes,  viz.,  improper  compost,  and  allowing  water  to  lodge  in  the 
hearts  of  the  plants.  An  experienced  cultivator  can  instantly  perceive, 
by  the  peculiar  smell,  when  disease  is  in  the  collection.  When  a  plant 
is  seen  with  its  head  leaning  to  one  side,  and  the  outer  leaves  assuming 
a  purple  hue,  having  also  a  strong  disagreeable  smell,  then  rot  has 
commenced.  Plants  so  infected  must  be  immediately  removed  to  a 
distance  from  those  in  health,  otherwise  the  whole  collection  may  be 
swept  ofi*  in  a  very  short  time.  I  tried  every  sort  of  experiment  to 
cure  this  scourge.  The  only  remedy  that  was  successful  was  to  take 
the  plant  out  of  the  pot,  wash  it  well,  and  with  a  sharp  knife  cut  away 
all  infected  parts,  and  dust  the  wounds  with  charcoal ;  and  after  allow- 
ing the  plant  to  dry  for  a  few  hours,  repot  it  in  a  mixture  of  leaf- 
mould,  loam,  and  sharp  sand. 

To  guard  effectually  against  the  rot,  never  allow  the  plants  to  have 
any  heavy  rains ;  and  purchasers  cannot  be  too  carefiil  in  having  their 
plants  from  a  healthy  stock.  I  lately  saw  large  collections  in  sudi  a 
state  that  I  would  not  have  taken  the  whole  in  a  compliment,  knowing 
that  I  should  only  be  introduoing  the  league  into  tny  own  stock,— 
G.  Li^hOody,  SeaUish  GmMkef,  • 


■  readers  to  the  last  monlli's  Calendar  fur 
io^  u'liiclt  require  atleutiua  nuw,  which 

e  avoid  repeating.  FiaUh  pruning  Bases.  Utuiy  kinda  of  shrubs 
may  be  iacreaiied  by  layering',  similar  to  Camatioru,  Fereniual 
herbaceous  plants  increase  by  division.  Hardy  annuals,  to  bloom 
early,  may  be  sown.  Bedding  plants  must  be  provided  by  sowing, 
striking  cuttings,  repotting  last  autiimn-struck  cuttings,  &c.  Sow 
Stocks,  Astern,  &c.,  ia  pots  or  beds. 

Florists'  Flowers. — Auriculas  and  PolyatUhtuu :  admit  air  oa 
all  bvourable  occasions.  Manure  water  should  be  given  once  a-weelc. 
8heep's-dung,  put  into  a  tub,  and  ta&.  water  poured  upon  it,  in  quanti^ 
•o  as  to  form  a  strong  liquid,  is  very  serviceable.  The  dung  must  M 
collected  for  a  few  weeks  before  using.  Old  cow-dung  will  also  answer 
the  saine  purpose.  Sow  seeds  of  above.  If  too  many  blossoms  show, 
thin  them  directly. 

Anemonei  and  Ranuncvlutei  must  be  finished  planting  immedialelj. 
If  no  bed  has  been  prepared  for  them,  it  may  be  made  by  taking  out 
the  soil  to  the  depth  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches,  and  replacing  it  at 
the  bottom  with  a  layer  three  or  (bur  inches  thick  of  cow-dung,  and 
filling  up  with  soil  composed  of  decayed  tur6  t&keu  from  s  loamy 
pasture.  Such  as  were  planted  in  the  autumn  will  now  be  making 
their  appearance  above  ground.  It  is  very  necessary  to  keep  the  soil 
closed  firmly  round  the  crown  of  the  plant ;  when  this  U  neglected  the 
bloom  suffers.  Hilipt  require  continued  attention,  as  directed  last 
month.  Any  that  happen  to  be  affected  with  canker  will  appear  uckly  t 
the  roots  should  be  examined,  and  the  damaged  part  cut  «jean  out.  If 
left  exposed  to  son  and  air,  the  parts  will  soon  dry  and  heal.  Avoid 
Jroily  air  getting  to  the  wound  by  exposure.  If  by  any  casualty  the 
plants  are  frozen,  then,  early  in  the  morning,  sprinkle  the  tope  over 
with  cold  water,  and  keep  them  covered  over  for  an  hour  or  so  before 
they  be  exposed,  as  the  sun  must  not  be  allowed  to  shine  upon  them 
until  the  frost  is  all  out.  Camatioat  and  Picotee*  may,  at  the  end  of 
the  month,  receive  their  final  shifting.  The  pots  known  as  No.  IS*! 
are  the  size  usually  employed.  In  potting,  place  at  tlie  bottom  two 
inches  deep  of  crocks,  to  give  fVee  drainage.  Use  a  compost — whick 
is  best  if  it  has  been  previously  prepared  and  become  well  incorporated 
together — of  these  proportions ;  two  barrows  full  of  fresh  yellow  loam, 
three  of  well-rotted  horse-duug,  and  h&if>a-buTowful  of  river  sand, 
well  mixed ;  plant  in  it  without  rifiing,  by  breaking  very  well  with  the 
spade.  Place  the  plants  in  a  sheltered  situation  out  of  doors,  and  let 
them  be  cuefully  looked  after.   Where  firost  has  disturbed  the  roots  of 
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Pansies  in  beds,  they  should  be  pressed  into  their  places,  and  a  top- 
dressing  of  rich  mould  given  to  them,  all  over  the  bed.  They  mtist  be 
screened  from  cutting  winds  by  fir,  yew,  or  whin  branches.  In  forming 
new  beds  the  situation  must  be  where  there  is  the  benefit  of  free  air. 
Plants  in  pots,  under  glass,  will  require  shifting  into  larger  sizes,  for 
as  this  is  the  period  when  they  begin  to  grow,  they  will  soon  become 
weak,  and  bloom  out  of  character,  if  confined  in  small  pots.  If  beds 
of  Pinks  were  not  planted  in  autumn,  early  in  this  month  they  maybe. 
In  removing  the  plants,  whether  out  of  pots  or  open  ground,  be  careful 
to  retain  all  the  ball  of  roots,  and  as  uninjured  as  possible.  Protect 
beds  from  cold  easterly  winds. 

IK  THE  FOBCINa  STOVE. 

Sow  seeds  of  any  tender  and  half-hardy  annuals  that  have  been 
omitted.  Sow  liberally  of  Cinerarias  and  Chinese  Primroses y  for  if 
the  plants  be  properly  attended  to,  they  will  produce  a  fine  bloom  for 
autumn.  In  watering  tender  annuals,  &c.,  it  must  not  be  over  the 
tops,  or  many  of  the  sorts  will  be  rotted  by  it.  The  best  method  is  to 
flood  over  the  surface  of  each  pot,  always  using  tepid  water.  Annuals 
sown  in  frames — Cockscombs^  BalsnjnSy  Thunbergias,  &c. — if  large 
enough  to  pot,  should  be  in  60-sized  pots. 

Sow  seeds  of  Dahlias,  Fuchsias,  &c.  Seeds  of  most  greenhouse 
plants  will  do  well  if  sown  now.  Repot  and  forward  Amaryllises^ 
Gesnerias,  &c.,  as  directed  last  month.  Ipomeas,  Ecfutes,  and  similar 
plants,  may  be  trimmed  in,  disrooted  when  necessary,  and  brought  here 
te  excite  early  growth. 

IN  THE  OBEENHOUSE,  A>o. 

Continue  to  admit  all  air  possible.  Repot  the  various  inmates,  as 
required,  from  time  to  time,  and  examine  to  see  that  the  drainage  is 
free.  Supply  Cinerarias  with  manure  water  occasionally.  Save  them 
from  green  fly ;  smoke  or  tobacco  water  must  be  applied  at  the  first 
attack.  Pot  off  seedlings,  &c.,  for  successive  bloom.  Immediately 
stop  the  shoots  of  Pelargoniums  which  are  to  bloom  from  June,  in 
order  to  induce  new  lateral  ones.  Let  Pelargoniums  have  plenty 
of  air,  but  close  up  early  in  the  afternoon.  Syringe  overhead  twice 
a*week  after  shutting  up.  In  watering,  give  enough  to  moisten  tlie 
entire  soil. 

Cupheas,  Calceolarias,  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Fuchsias,  and  other 
young  stock,  must,  as  growth  advances,  have  the  shoots  stopped,  which 
will  cause  them  to  be  bushy,  forming  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots. 

Camellias  exhausted  with  flowering  should  now  receive  a  little  extra 
attention ;  remove  them  to  a  cooler  situation  for  three  weeks,  on  the 
principle  of  slow  breakinu:,  and  give  the  root  a  chance  of  overtaking,  in 
some  degree,  the  expenditure  which  has  taken  place  in  the  system. 
Any  pruning  necessary  perform  at  this  time ;  no  plant  can  succeed 
better,  afler  judicious  pruning,  than  the  Camellia. 

See  that  Lilium  speciorum,  &c.,  are  not  saturated  by  watering. 
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BRIEF  REMARKS. 

Select  Indian  Azaleas.— Junius  wants  to  add  to  his  collection  a  few  of  the 
best,  and  sach  as  have  flowers  very  distinct,  and  of  good  shape.  (The  following 
will  do): — 

AzaUa  indioa  alha-magn^fica.  This  is  an  admirable  pure  white  variety,  of 
exquisite  form,.and  the  petals  of  thick  substance. 

A.  aJborluteteensj  pure  white,  spotted  with  red,  and  tinged  with  yellow  ;  very 
pretQr. 

A.  aUfo-Mtriata^  white,  striped  with  pink ;  very  pretty. 
i    A.  triumphana  nperba,  large,  and  of  a  rich  damson  colour. 

A,  spUnaeni,  oranee-pink,  very  showy. 

A.  rrfulgena,  rich  deep  scarlet,  large,  free  bloomer ;   superb. 

A'  Anwht*8  ExouigUe,  violet-pink,  with  red  spots,  and  white  border ;  pretty. 

A.  Duke  cf  Welliitgton,  flower  large,  petals  of  thick  substance,  superb  form,  and 
a  pretty  rosy  scarlet ;  very  flne. 

A.  Iveryana,  white,  striped  with  red ;  very  fine. 

A.  Arm8,  rich  scarlet,  flne  form. 

A,  violacea  superba,  rich  purple-violet,  fine  and  showy. 

A.  variegata,  salmon-pink,  with  a  white  border ;  rery  pretty. 

A,  sinensis^  a  deep  yellow,  which  strikingly  contrasts  with  others. 

The  Hollthock. — This  noble  growing  flower  is  now  become  an  esgential  for 
every  garden,  as  well  as  for  Floral  Exhibitions,  and  whoever  (having  a  garden) 
saw  the  splendid  specimens  shown  at  the  London  Meetings  during  the  past  season, 
iiiiiit  have  felt  an  anxiety  to  possess  a  collection.  And  as  they  now  may  be  pro- 
cured at  a  very  reasonable  price,  and  being  so  easy  of  cultivation,  surely  the  gratifi- 
cadon  will  be  indulged  in,  and  we  may  expect  to  have  a  numerous  class  of  ex- 
hibitors the  coming  season.  It  is  necessary  that  Committees  of  Floral  Societies 
should  provide  in  their  schedules  for  two  classes  of  exhibitors,  as  amateur  growers 
and  gentlemen's  gardeners  cannot  be  expected  to  have  facilities  for  competing 
suco^BBfully  with  nurserymen  and  the  florist-dealers.  Due  encouragement 
ought  to  be  given  to  amateurs  and  gardeners.  I  am  an  extensive  amateur 
grower,  and  by  planting  a  portion  in  autumn,  I  have  a  fine  display  of  flowers  as 
early  as  July,  which  continue  for  some  time  in  fine  display,  but  by  planting  another 
portion  early  in  February,  these  plants  come  into  bloom  by  the  end  of  August,  and 
continue  in  full  beauty  till  the  end  of  October.  By  this  simple  process  I  have  a 
lengthened  floral  season  of  their  magnificent  flowers.  The  plant  requires  a  rich 
loam  of  medium  character,  not  light,  neither  clayey.  Equal  parts  of  good  loam  (not 
all  to  be  old  spent  loam  but  should  be  mixed  with  new),  and  well-rotted  dung,  on  a 
dry  substrata,  and  a  sprinkling  of  bone  and  charcoal  dust,  with  a  liberal  supply  of 
water  during  summer,  will  suit  them,  and  in  such  a  compost  they  will  grow  very 
vigorous,  and  have  flowers  of  a  proportionate  improved  size.  The  finest  varieties 
are  given  in  the  accounts  of  floral  exhibitions,  and  have  usually  been  given  in  your 
Magazine.  I  can  however  recommend  the  following  : — Walden  Gem,  deep  crimson ; 
Comet,  ruby-red ;  Golden  Queen,  yellow ;  Enchantress,  deep  rt>6e ;  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, bright  pink ;  Eclipse,  veined  maroon ;  Lady  Harland,  white,  superb ;  Magnum 
Bonum,  rich  dark  crimson  ;  Rosea  grandiflora,  light  rose,  superb ;  Kosea  alba,  rose 
and  white ;  Mr.  Charles  ^ron,  salmon-pink ;  Obscurn,  silvery-puce ;  Queen,  light 
blush :  Sulphurea  perfecta ;  Watford  Surprize,  white,  dark  inside ;  Delicata,  French 
white;  Black  Prince;  General  Bem,  vivid  scarlet;  Beauty  of  Haverhill,  silvery 
lilac,  beautifully  veined ;  Aurantia,  salmon  and  orange.  The  above  eighteen  are 
superb  in  form,  many  of  them  very  large  flowers,  and  comprise  an  admirable  con- 
trast. Old  established  plants  have  usually  a  crown  of  young  shoots  pushed  in  spring ; 
when  such  are  from  one  to  two  inches  long,  cut  clean  away  all  spare  ones,  insert 
them  in  a  pot,  firmly  in  a  sandy  loam,  and  place  them  in  a  frame,  where  there  is  a 
trifling  heat,  shade  uem  awhile  and  they  soon  strike  root.  If  there  are  no  crown 
shoots  to  spare,  single  eyes  of  the  shoots  may  be  similarly  potted  and  they  will 
readily  root,  these  may  be  got  from  June  to  August  Take  a  tlioot  cut  horizontally 
dose  under  the  bud,  and  two  inches  above  it,  insert  them  finnly. 

PSLABOONlUXa  BEST   SfTITED  TOR   EXHUUTIOW  FUBFOeEB.      (Stf   FflMIW.)— LaSt 

year  Obiom  fiifoui-ed  as  with  a  list  of  the  bett  twtitwe  virieticfl  lor  this  parpose, 
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being  those  selected  by  a  number  of  the  most  eminent  growers  and  exhibitors* 
That  list  is  inserted  in  the  Febmary  Number,  and  the  names  are  given  in  ratio 
according  to  their  merits,  and  stand  as  follows : — 

Constance,  F. ;  Magnificent,  Fo. ;  Gulielma,  B. ;  Pearl,  D. ;  Centurion,  B. ; 
Forget-me-not,  L. ;  Negress,  G. ;  Alonzo,  F. ;  Star,  B. ;  Emily,  B. ;  Coospiciiam, 
F. ;  Virgin  Queen,  A. ;  Mont  Blanc,  8. ;  Orion,  F. ;  Ariel,  F. 

(F.  Foster;  Fa  Foquet;  B.  Beck;  D.  Drory;  L.  Lyne;  G.  Garth;  A.  Amold; 
8.  Story.) 

The  following  varieties  (it  appears  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Florist)  are  the 
first  eighteen  kinds  which  have  been  the  oftenest  in  the  winning  collections  at  the 
exhibitions  in  or  arouud  London,  the  last  season,  and  are  arranged  according  to 
their  frequency,  as  follows : — 

Star,Torget-me-not,  Gulielma,  Rosamond,  Pearl,  Centurion,  Salamander,  Bowena, 
Constance,  Negress,  Norah,  Maes,  Lalla  Rookh,  Orion,  Crusader,  Mont  Blanc, 
Prince  of  Orange,  Ajax. 

It  may  be  siSely  concluded,  that  those  in  the  first  list,  selected  by  the  eminent 
exhibitors  in  the  spring  of  1851,  dse  first  rate  for  exhibiting;  and  those  in  the  last 
list,  being  the  most  general  in  the  winning  collections  at  the  subsequent  shows,  are 
also  well  adapted  by  form,  freedom  of  bloom,  colours,  &Cn  for  showing,  and  persons 
desirous  of  now  procuring  specimens  for  such  purposes,  may  safely  maxe  a  selection ; 
for  whilst  the  varieties  are  of  excellent  form  no  doubt,  they  are  very  distinct  in 
colours  and  markings,  thus  producing  a  desirable  and  striking  contrast.  We  are 
not  to  conclude,  however,  that  there  are  no  others  of  ^ood  properties,  some  such  are 
vet  scarce,  not  having  been  pushed  forward  by  the  raisers,  and  others  being  yet  too 
nigh  priced  to  be  generally  possessed. 

CoNiFSBf.— Everv  year  gathers  up  additional  facts  relative  to  the  bardiness  of 
many  of  the  new  and  rare  Conifene,  which  have  but  very  recently  been  introdaoed. 
At  page  460  we  have  given  an  account  of  several  pines  which  have  withstood  the 
severity  of  our  climate  for  three  or  four  years;  and  the  information  which i comet 
to  us  from  various  sources  shows  that  much  remains  yet  to  be  known  in  regard  to 
locality,  soil,  exposure,  &c.,  before  we  can  safely  pronounce  a  tree  not  to  be  nardy. 
We  have,  we  believe,  before  mentioned,  that  Cedrus  deodara,  in  a  soil  where  the 
least  moisture  stands  about  its  roots  in  winter,  often  loses  the  ends  of  its  branches, 
while  in  a  dry  locality  it  is  as  hardy  as  our  native  hemlock ;  and  we  have  recently 
noticed,  in  our  foreign  journals,  that  the  Cryptomeria  japonica  in  Scotland,  in  odld, 
damp  soils,  is  almost  sure  to  be  destroyed,  while  in  a  dry  one  it  has  come  oat  of  the 
winter  unharmed.  These  fiu:ts  show  that  we  should  not  hastily  decide  upon  the 
hardiness  of  a  tree,  but  await  the  trial  of  experiments  in  various  soils  and  exposures. 
We  look  forward  with  hi^h  expectations  of  many  valuable  additions  to  onr  hardj 
trees  and  shrubs  from  California.  Mr.  Prince,  of  Flushing,  has  returned  after  three 
years'  sojourn  there,  and  in  a  supplementary  catalogue  wmch  be  has  forwarded  ns» 
we  notice  no  less  than  forty  species,  among  them  two  magnificent  evergreen  oaks, 
a  California  Bav  or  Laurel,  with  splendid  ever^preen  foliage,  an  evergreen  Photinia, 
with  clusters  of  snow-white  fiowers,  an  arbor  vitse,  forming  a  tree  one  hundred  feet 
high,  Pinus  califomica,  pooderosa  insignis,  &c.  Cupressus  mexicana,  Junipema 
mexicana,  and  others.  These  will  all  imdoubtedly  prove  hardy,  especially  in  the 
middle  states,  and  will  be  most  important  additions  to  our  already  increasing  varie^ 
of  trees  and  shrubs.  It  only  remains  now  for  our  nurserymen  to  take  hold  with 
energy,  and  propagate  a  good  stock  of  aU  the  finer  species  and  varieties,  said 
test  the  hardiness  of  those  of  which  there  are  doubts,  that  gentlemen  maj  know 
which  to  buy  and  which  to  reject  Some  information  of  this  may  be  obtamed  hv 
knowing  the  native  habitat,  and  the  country  from  whence  they  were  introduced. 
But  there  is  no  such  satisfactory  way  of  ascertaining  the  requisite  information  as  bj 
actual  trial. — Hooey*a  Magazine, 

Blinds  for  Gl.as8  Houses.— The  plan  I  have  adopted  for  the  last  three  years 
for  covering  my  greenhouses,  conservatories,  forcinnits,  and  cold-pits,  dnring 
winter,  is  this : — I  have  had  a  canvas  covering  made  the  size  of  the  roof,  which  is 
dressed  over  with  a  composition  of  boiled  oil  and  litharge  (one  covering  was  dressed 
with  boiled  oil,  litharge,  and  yellow  ochre) ;  hot  the  first  oompontion  is  the  best,  1 
find,  because  it  is  more  transparent ;  fhk  is  nailed  on  to  the  rafters,  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  upper  part  of  the  roof;  the  other  end  of  the  canvas  is  nailed  on  to  a 
roller,  whieh  rests  oi  the  low«r  ends  of  Ue  rafters,  and  is  kept  in  its  proper  phMs 
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by  two  hooked  irons  fixed  to  the  nllers.  At  one  end  of  the  roller  is  a  wheel  fixed, 
the  outside  diameter  about  fourteen  inches,  with  a  groove  for  the  cord  to  ran  in; 
ftbont  one  inch  and  a  half  wide  and  the  same  in  depth ;  there  is  an  iron  pulley  fixed 
in  the  wall  above  the  roof,  exactly  in  a  straight  line  with  the  wheel,  and  about  six 
inches  above  the  roof;  the  cord  is  fixed  into  the  groove  of  the  wheel  by  a  nail,  just 
slipped  through  the  pulley  on  the  top ;  and  thus  the  roller,  with  the  covering  at- 
tached, is  drawn  up  and  down  with  Uie  greatest  ease.  To  prevent  the  wiud  from 
lifting  it  up,  1  have  two  or  three  brass  knobs  fastened  into  the  sides  of  the  roof,  about 
fbar  feet  apart,  and  a  corresponding  strip  of  leather  sewed  on, to  the  covering,  with 
a  button-hole  to  each.  Supposing  Uie  roof  to  be  too  high  to  reach  from  the  ground, 
to  botton  these  stripe,  vou  have  merely  to  use  a  short  ladder.  I  have  found  these 
coverings  to  answer  adunirably,  and  without  any  trouble.  If  you  wish  to  remove 
them  in  the  spring,  you  have  only  to  draw  out  the  nails  which  attack  the  covering 
to  the  rafters,  fought  to  have  said,  that  when  the  covering  is  let  down,  the 
roller,  as  a  matter  of  course,  rests  on  the  irons  at  the  bottom  of  the  roof.  I  use  the 
same  sort  of  rollers  and  the  thinnest  calico  for  shading  the  conservatories,  &c.,  in 
•ommer. — J,  TT.,  Gturdeiier's  Chronicle*  [We  have  used  such  coverings  too,  and 
found  them  very  valuable.— Editor.] 

Glass  Wau^. — In  our  Number  for  January  we  noticed  these  structures.  Since  that 
time  we  have  received  many  letters  relative  to  them.  Questions  proposed,  defects 
•apposed,  and  praises  bestowed.  Our  answer  to  all  at  present  is,  Mr.  Ewens,  the 
inventor,  is  proceeding  in  a  right  direction,  and  merits  tne  thanks  of  all  horticol- 
tarists  for  what  he  has  done,  brides  deserving  the  best  means  of  encouragement  by 
Hie  liberal  support  of  all  interested  in  cultivating  firuits  and  fiowers. 

The  advantages,  and  value  of  their  application,  can  only  be  ascertained  bat  bj 
fnetieal  evidence^  this  can  only  be  realised  during  an  appropriate  period.  Walled* 
In  gardens  may  have  glass  walls  erected  in  them  without  being  liable  to  the  casual- 
ties  of  damage  to  which  outer  walls  would  be  exposed  to.  Their  adaptation  to  the 
•oeeessfhl  growth  of  fruit  is  excellent.  Difficulties  have  been  named  by  some^ 
relative  to  some  supposed  inconvenience  in  admitting  a  due  proportion  of  air,  ndt 
proper  access  to  the  trees,  &o.  Not  one  such  objection  is  worth  entertaining  a 
moment,  all  that  is  required  in  either  of  the  things  above  named,  and  any  other 
neeesaary  to  grow  fhiits  equal,  if  not  even  superior,  to  what  they  have  been  grown 
under  any  other  circumstances,  can  be  realised  inside  glass  walls. 

LociTLiA  ORATI88IMA.  (J.  S%mp90H.)—AB  soon  as  the  plants  have  ceased  bloom- 
in^t  remove  them  into  a  shed  where  they  can  just  be  kept  ftom  Jro$t  and  damp. 
Withhold  water,  nearly  wholly,  for  about  three  weeks.  Then  cut  in  the  shoots  so 
as  to  leave  two  bods  on  each,  and  so  as  to  have  a  nice  shaped  head  for  next  season* 
Af^  pruning  place  each  plant  where  it  can  have  about  60°  of  warmth,  and  when 
the  bods  breiJE  re-pot  it,  and  raise  the  temperature  to  65°.  A  moitt  temperature  is 
best,  and  the  plant  delights  in  ^ade ;  full  tun  and  </ry  wimd,  are  destructive  to  it  at 
amif  time,  avoid  these.  When  the  new  wood  has  pushed  from  six  to  nine  inches, 
stop  Uiem  by  pinching  away  the  leads.  This  throws  strength  into  them,  and  by 
Jtify  the  plants  may  be  removed  into  a  greenhouse,  or  other  sheltered  place  out  of 
doors,  in  order  to  get  the  new  hardened  and  perfected  properly.  By  the  beginning 
of  September  place  one  plant  into  the  forcing-house,  it  will  soon  posh  bloom ;  and 
once  a  month  siter  introduce  others,  so  that  vou  will  have  a  succession  lor  several 
months.  The  plants  become  habituated  to  bloom  at  the  same  period  in  successive 
Seasons.  If  you  therefore  have  them  duly  treated  each  season,  they  will  answer 
every  expectation.  We  have  seen  the  Lnculia  in  bloom  tnm  the  beginning  of 
September  to  tiie  end  of  March. 

CoTONEASTERS  VTtAiifVD  AS  STANDARDS.—- In  yoor  Magacine  fbr  last  December 
▼on  inserted  a  list  of  beautifUl  winter  berry-bearing  shrutt  and  trees  for  windows, 
flower-gardens  near  dwellings,  &c.  Cotoneasters  were  included.  I  have  some  tnet 
of  them  on  my  lawn,  which  are  from  three  to  four  yards  high.  They  are  single 
stemmed,  about  a  yard  high,  and  branches,  pyramid-formed,  to  the  very  top.  Ths 
branches  fiUl  verv  graodiilly  down  to  the  grass,  covered  with  white  flowers  in 
summer,  and  loaded  with  rich  red  berries  throughout  winter  and  spring.  They 
are  easily  trained  to  Standards,  and  grow  rapidly.  The  kinds  I  have  are  Goto* 
neaster  mieropfaylli^  gradlis,  afftnis,  and  frigida. 

I  have  two  plattli  m  la  shnA  border,  wiui  sIshb  three  yaids  high»  and  a  lam 
anilbrm  spreading  head.    They  have  a  pretty  effect,  growmg  behind  some  dwarfor 
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ever^een  in  front,  aod  a  row  of  spruce  firs  behind ;  the  rich  ooloored  berries  appear 
beautiful. — R.  N.  Somcraet, 

Hyacintus.  (E.  U.  S,) — I  should  feel  obliged  by  your  opinion  on  the  following 
subject  in  your  next  Number. 

I  have  a  lot  of  Hyacinths  in  pots,  and  many  of  them  are  throwing  up  offshoots. 
Ought  I  to  remove  them  by  cutting  them  off,  or  will  they  weaken  the  one  bloom  if 
allowed  to  remain.  [The  number  of  its  blossoms  is  determined,  and  will  expand 
( barring  accident),  but  the  larger  development  of  the  petals  can  be  promoted  by  the 
greater  supply  of  nutriment  If  you  retain  the  offsets,  ^ou  expend  upon  them  what 
otherwise  employed  would  contribute  to  the  increased  size  of  the  blossoms.] 

Preserving  Dahlia  Roots.  {A  Subscriber.) — After  the  frost  cutoff  the  foliage 
and  flowers,  I  immediately  cut  the  tops  off  to  about  four  inches  from  the  p*ound,  and 
raised  the  roots  a  little  with  a  fork  to  prevent  them  pushing  shoots,  and  put  a  little 
soil  ovei*  the  roots.  About  a  week  afterwards  1  dug  them  up,  placiug  them  in  the 
sun,  taking  them  in.  Two  or  three  days  after  tlie  weather  became  frosty  and  foggy, 
they  were  then  put  into  a  tub,  covered  with  straw,  and  so  remained  ;  in  a  few  days 
the  weather  becoming  mild,  I  placed  them  in  the  sun  as  before ;  decay  now^appeared, 
and  as  they  did  not  improve  after  a  time  they  were  put  into  a  box  in  the  kitchen, 
and  now  (January  2nd)  all  are  dead. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  know  where  I  have  erred.  Likewise  give  me  the  names  of 
eighteen  varieties  of  self-coloured  and  edged  Dahlias  that  are  good  and  constant 
Also  twelve  of  the  fancy  class.  [Plant  your  Dahlias  earli/  in  order  to  have  the  main 
stem  well  ripetied  at  the  early  part  of  autumn.  When  frost  is  expected  let  the  main 
stem  be  protected,  with  a  cone  of  dry  chaff,  dry  ashes,  dast,  chopped  straw,  or  di^ 
leaves,  eight  or  more  inches  high,  covering  it  with  a  sprinkling  of  soil  to  prevent  it 
being  blown  away.  This  preserves  the  crown  of  the  root  from  injury  by  frost 
When  soil  only  is  heaped  up  around  the  stem,  it  often  becomes  wet,  and  a  stroaff 
frost  occurring,  it  tends  to  the  main  stem  and  crown  of  the  root  being  damaged 
fatally,  though  it  may  not  be  fully  apparent  for  some  weeks  after ;  the  more  unripe 
the  main  stem  is,  the  greater  its  liability  to  be  injured.  As  soon  as  the  tops  are 
destroyed  by  frost,  cut  them  down,  so  that  the  main  stem  (with  some  of  its  side 
ones  shortened)  is  left  half  a  yard,  or  more,  long  from  the  crown  of  the  root  Have 
the  roots  taken  up  at  once,  and  iif  a  small  portion  of  soil  adheres  to  them,  let  it 
remain.  Remove  the  roots  into  a  plant-house  or  pit,  where  there  is  a  gentle  heat» 
place  the  roots  apart  from  each  other,  and  get  the  stems  dry  as  soon  as  can  properly 
be  done.  In  two  or  three  weeks  the  tops  may  be  cut  off' to  about  two  or  three  inches 
from  the  crown.  With  such  treatment  we  have  not  lost  more  than  one  out  of  an 
hundred  roots  during  many  successive  years.  We  repeat  plant  early,  get  the  main 
stem  well  hardened^  preserve  it  from  being  operated  upon  by  frost,  and  allow  a  long 
stem  to  remain  at  the  first  cutting  of  the  tops,  that  there  may  be  means  for  evapora- 
tion, and  dry  the  stem  in  a  plant  structure  where  there  is  a  gentle  heat  AfUfrwarda 
keep  from  frost  and  damp,  and  not  a  root  will  perish.     List  of  names  in  our  next} 

'vB.ovmouns.  Lobbianum. — This  beautiful  Tropseolum  is  worthy  of  a  place  m 
every  collection  where  plants  are  required  for  winter  flowering.  Out  of  all  our 
collection  .*of  creepers,  this  is  by  far  the  most  showy  at  this  season  of  the  year.  I 
have  ten  fine  specimen  plants  of  it,  which  have  been  a  complete  mass  of  flowers  ever 
since  the  middle  of  October  last  As  it  does  not  produce  ^eds  Areely,  it  is  advisable 
to  propagate  it  by  cuttings,  which  should  be  selected  in  June  or  early  in  July.  I 
always  place  single  cuttings  in  small  pots  filled  with  sand,  and  plunge  them  in  a 
little  bottom  heat.  As  soon  as  they  are  well  rooted,  I  pot  them  into  6-inch  pots,  and 
place  them  in  the  greenhouse.  With  proper  treatment,  they  will  be  ready  to  receive 
their  final  shift  into  12-inch  pots  about  the  end  of  August,  using  soil  composed  of 
equal  portions  of  sand^loam  and  peat,  with  thoroughly -decomposed  horse-manure 
and  a  quantity  of  good  sharp  sand,  to  keep  the  compost  porous.  Afier  this  final 
shift,  I  place  a  wire  trellis  to  each  plant,  firmly  securing  it  to  the  pot  They  are 
then  placed  in  the  stove,  and,  as  soon  as  the  plants  commence  rapid  growth,  every 
shoot  is  carefully  trained,  so  as  to  cover  the  trellis  regularly  over.  By  the  end  of 
September  this  is  complete,  and  the  plants  will  be  showing  hundreds  of  bright  orange 
flowers.  As  soon  as  the  blossoms  folly  expand,  the  plants  may  be  removed  to  the 
conservatory  or  greenhouse,  where  they  will  continue  to  produce  a  suoeession  of 
flowers  for  a  loog  time^ — S.  T*^  JUc^fidd, — Gardenent  ChromicU, 


,  BEGONIA  MARTIANA. 
2.  CAMPANULA  VIDALLH. 

"  Now  hazel  catkins,  and  the  bursting  buda 

Of  the  fresh  willow,  whbpered  Spkino  is  comiag; 
And  bullfinches  forth  flitting  from  the  woods, 

With  their  rich  silver  voices  ;  and  the  humming 
Of  a  new-wake<l  bee  that  passed  ;  and  broods 
Of  ever-dancing  gnats  again  consuming, 
In  pleasant  aunlight,  their  re-given  time  ; 
And  the  germs  swelling  in  the  red  shoots  of  the  lime. 

"All  these  were  tell-tales  of  &r  brighter  hours 
That  had  been,  and  again  were  on  their  way  ; 
The  breaking  forth  of  green  things  and  of  flowers 

From  earth's  breast ;  from  bank  and  quickening  sprsy. 
Dews,  buds,  and  blossoms,  and  in  woodland  bowers. 
Fragrant  and  fresh,  full  many  a  sweet  bird's  lay. 
Sending  abroad  from  the  exultant  spring, 
To  every  living  heart  a  gladsome  welcoming." 

"  Not  worlds  on  worlds  in  phalanx  deep 
Need  we  to  prove  a  God  is  here  ; 
The  DAISY,  too,  fresh  from  winter's  sleep. 
Tells  of  His  hand  in  lines  as  clear. 

"  For  who  but  He  who  arch'd  the  skies. 
And  pours  the  day-spring's  living  flood. 
Wondrous  alike  in  all  He  tries. 
Could  rear  the  daisy's  rosy  bud  F 
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^^  Mould  its  green  cup,  its  wiry  stem  ; 
Its  fringed  border  nicely  spin, 
And  cut  the  gold-emb6ssed  gem 
That,  set  in  silver,  gleams  within  ? 

"  And  fling  it,  unrestrain'd  and  free. 
O'er  hill,  and  dale,  and  desert  sod, 
That  man,  where'er  he  walks,  may  see 
In  every  step,  the  stamp  of  God." 

1.  Begonia  Martian  a. 

The  entire  tribe  of  Begonias  is  a  very  interesting  one.  Most  of 
them  are  very  free  bloomers,  and  sonve  of  them  have  immense 
branching  panicles  of  semi-transparent  flowers.  They  bloom  generally 
in  winter  and  spring,  and  require  to  be  cultivated  in  the  stove,  where 
they  display  their  lovely  delicate  flowers,  producing  a  charming  appear- 
ance, more  particularly  so  at  the  seasons  when  flowers  are  especially 
valuable.  The  species  we  have  figured  does  not  require  the  tempe- 
rature of  a  hothouse,  but  flourL^hes  and  blooms  freely  when  grown  in 
the  GREENHOUSE,  or  PIT-FRAME,  where  it  forms  a  charming  ornament; 
and  by  potting,  and  starting  plants  in  the  hot-bed  at  successive  times, 
it  may  be  had  in  bloom  all  the  year.  It  is  a  tuberous-rooted  peren- 
nial, the  top  dying  down  after  having  done  blooming :  water  must  then 
be  gradually  lessened,  to  allow  the  roots  to  have  a  season  of  rest.  It 
grows  about  two  to  two-and-a-half  feet  high,  forming  a  neat  plant,  and 
is  easy  of  cultivation.  The  blossoms  are  often  larger  than  those  from 
which  our  figure  is  taken,  and  are  delicately  handsome.  It  succeeds 
admirably,  too,  in  a  dwelling-room  window,  where,  as  well  as  in  every 
greenhouse,  it  merits  a  place. 

2.  Campanui^  Vidallii. 

This  charming  graceful  flowering  plant  was  discovered  at  Flores,  one 
of  the  Azorean  Islands,  and  see<ls  were  sent  to  England  in  1 850.  We 
first  saw  the  plant  in  bloom  in  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Osborn 
and  Sons,  of  Fulham.  It  is  a  "  half-shrubby  "  plant,  which  produces 
several  branches,  each  of  which  rises  about  two  feet  high,  terminating 
in  a  pan icled -spike  of  fine  drooping  flowers,  which  are  very  ornamental. 
Its  graceful  habit  and  free-blooming  character  render  it  a  very  valuable 
plant  for  the  flower-garden.  It  succeeds  well,  too,  when  grown  in  pots, 
and  is  ornamental  for  the  greenhouse  in  summer.  It  is  easy  of  culti- 
vation, raised  readily  from  seed,  and  thus  a  stock  of  young  plants  may 
be  raised  every  year.  It  requires  a  little  protection  during  winter, 
from  the  severest  weather.  It  ought  to  be  grown  in  every  garden, 
contrasting  beautifully  with  the  rich  colours  of  other  flowers. 
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Araucaria  columnaris.  The  Pillared. — (Synonymes,  Dom- 
beya  columnaris;  Araucaria  Cookii.) — A  native  of  New  Caledonia, 
where  Mr.  Moore,  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Sydney,  recently  discovered 
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it,  and  ha«  introduced  it  into  England.  There  is  a  superb  figure  of  it 
in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  Fig.  4635,  and  the  following  remarks  are 
recorded  relative  to  this  fine  species.  "  To  Captain  Cook,  the  great 
circumnavigator,  in  his  second  voyage,  however,  is  due  the  first  dis- 
covery of  this  Araucaria,  in  the  little  islands  of  New  Caledonia.  On 
one  of  the  western  small  isles  was  an  elevation  like  a  tower ;  and  over 
a  low  neck  of  land,  within  the  isle,  were  seen  many  other  elevations, 
resembling  the  masts  of  a  fieet  of  ships."  And  again,  '^  a  few  days 
after,  as  we  drew  near  Cape  Coronation,  we  saw  in  a  valley  to  the 
south  of  it  a  vast  number  of  those  elevated  objects  before  mentioned  ; 
and  some  low  land  under  the  foreland  was  covered  with  them.  We 
could  not  agree  in  our  opinions  of  what  they  were.  I  supposed  them 
to  be  a  singular  sort  of  trees,  being  too  numerous  to  resemble  anything 
else  ;  and  a  great  deal  of  smoke  kept  rising  all  the  day  from  amongst 
those  near  the  Cape.  Our  philosophers  were  of  opinion  that  this  was 
the  smoke  of  some  internal  and  perpetual  fire.  My  representing  to 
them  that  there  was  no  smoke  in  the  morning  would  have  been  of  no 
avail  had  not  this  internal  fire  gone  out  before  night,  and  no  more 
smoke  been  seen  after.  They  were  still  more  positive  that  the  eleva- 
tions were  pillars  of  basaltes,  like  those  which  compose  the  Giants* 
Causeway,  in  Ireland.  On  nearing  the  island  a  few  days  after,  every 
one  was  satisfied  they  were  trees,  except  our  philosophers,  who  still 
maintained  they  were  basaltes."  To  the  commander  '*  they  had  much 
the  appearance  of  tall  pines,  which  led  to  my  giving  that  name  to  the 
island."  At  length  Captain  Cook  landed,  accompanied  along  with  the 
Botanists.  "  We  found  the  tall  trees  to  be  a  kind  of  spruce  pine,  very 
proper  for  spars,  of  which  we  were  in  want.  On  this  little  isle  were 
some  which  measured  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  sixty  to 
seventy  feet  high.  My  carpenter,  who  was  a  mast-maker,  wa^  of 
opinion  that  these  trees  would  make  exceedingly  good  masts."  The 
wood  is  white,  close-grained,  tough,  and  light.  It  appears,  no  perfect 
cones  were  found  by  the  party.  It  is  said  ''  the  first  tree  of  this, 
noticed  by  Captain  Cook  (in  1774),  as  elevated  like  a  tower,  still 
(1850)  stands,  and  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Its  appearance  now 
is  exactly  that  of  a  well-proportioned  factory  chimney,  of  great  height." 
The  young  plants  at  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew  grow  very  freely,  in 
light  loam  and  leaf  mould.  This  Araucaria  shoots  out  its  branches 
like  all  other  pines,  with  this  difference,  that  the  branches  of  these  are 
much  smaller  and  shorter,  so  that  the  knots  become  nothing  when  the 
tree  is  wrought  for  use.  Captain  Cook  observes  further,  that  the 
largest  of  the  trees  he  saw  had  the  smallest  and  shortest  branches,  and 
were  crowned,  as  it  were,  at  the  top,  by  a  spreading  branch  of  shoots, 
forming  quite  a  wide  bush.  The  young  leaves  are  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  long,  laying  rather  close  to  the  stem,  and  the  shoot  clothed 
with  its  leaves  is  about  one-third  of  an  inch  through,  being  the  thick- 
ness of  a  strong  goose-quill.  Each  branching  head  has  ten  or  twelve 
of  these  shoots.  The  cones  are  about  five  inches  long,  and  nearly  as 
broad,  of  a  brown  colour.  They  are  produced  terminal  on  the  shoots. 
It  is  a  highly  interesting,  handsome,  evergreen  tree. 

II  2 
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BiLLBEROiA  THYRSOiDEA. — A  perennial  "  Pine-apple"-like  plant 
from  Brazil ;  the  leaves  are  not  mealy,  but  of  a  bright  green.  The 
head  of  flowers  is  about  six  inches  long,  and  three  across.  The  bracts 
and  flowers  are  of  a  rich  crim!N)n  colour,  very  showy.  It  has  bloomed 
in  the  stove  at  the  Pine- Apple  Place  Nursery.  (Figured  in  PaxUm^s 
Flower  Garden^  74.) 

Chcenostoma  linifolium.  Flax-leaved.  (Synonym,  C.  feaci- 
colatum.)  From  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  a  small  growing 
shrub,  very  neat,  and  blooms  profusely.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
terminal  racemes,  each  blossom  has  a  narrow  tube  nearly  an  inch  long, 
the  five  parted  limb  (top  of  flower)  is  nearly  half  an  inch  across. 
They  are  white,  with  a  yellow-mouthed  tube.  Seed  sown,  &c.,  the 
plant  can  be  cultivated  in  all  respects  as  a  tender  annual,  and  succeeds 
well  under  such  treatment. 

CoMMELTNA  SCABRA.     N.  O.  Spider-worts. — It  is  a  half-hardy, 

ferennial  plant,  discovered  in  the  north  of  Mexico,  by  Mr.  Hartweg. 
t  forms  a  tuft  of  straggling  stems  variegated  with  red.  The  flowers 
are  terminal,  eight  to  ten  together ;  each  blossom  an  inch  across,  of  a 
purplish-brown  colour.  It  does  very  well  out  of  doors,  in  the  border, 
in  summer,  but  must  be  protected  in  winter. 

CrNOCHEs  AUREUM.  The  Golden  Swan  Orcuis. — A  stove 
Orchideous  Epiphyte,  from  Central  America,  introduced  into  England 
by  Mr.  Skinner.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  a  close  raceme  of  eight 
to  ten  inches  long ;  each  flower  being  three  inches  across,  of  a  pale 
clear  yellow.     (Figured  in  PaxtorCs  Flower  Garden^  75.) 

EcHEVERRiA  retusa.  N.  O.  House-lceks.  —  Mr.  Hartweg  col- 
lected seeds  of  this  fine  species  in  Mexico.  It  is  a  half-shrubby  plant, 
fleshy  leaves,  and  grows  from  one  to  two  feet  high.  The  flower  stem 
is  from  nine  inches  to  a  foot  long,  bearing  at  its  summit  a  compact 
panicle  of  handsome  crimson  flowers,  covered  with  a  delicate  bloom, 
and  orange-coloured  inside.  Each  blossom  is  nearly  an  inch  long,  and 
half  that  across.  This  tribe  blooms  freely  through  winter,  from  No- 
vember to  April,  either  in  the  greenhouse  or  room  window,  flourishing 
in  a  light  mixture  of  sandy  loam  with  leaf  mould,  and  plenty  of  sand. 
(Figured  in  PaxtorCs  Flower  Garden^  73.) 

ECHINOCACTUS    RHODOPHTHALMUS,  VAR.    ELLIPTICUS.      ReD-EYEB. 

— ^The  trunk  is  almost  conical,  tapering  at  each  end.  The  spines  are 
an  inch  and  a-half  long,  of  a  reddish  colour.  The  flowers  are  produced 
at  the  summit,  of  a  rosy-pink  colour ;  each  being  nearly  three  inches 
across.     In  the  Kew  Collection.     (Figured  in  Bot.  Mag.^  4634.) 

Eucalyptus  coccifera.  Coccus-beartno  Gum-tree. — A  native 
of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  growing  there  on  the  mountains.  There  is  a 
tree  of  it  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Veitch,  twenty  feet  high,  having  a 
very  graceful  appearance,  and  endures  the  open  air  uninjured.  It 
blooms  freely,  trained  against  a  wall,  at  the  end  of  summer  in  the 
Royal  Gardens  of  Kew.  The  leaves  are  lance-shaped,  three  inches 
long.     The  flowers  are  ornamented  by  very  numerous  yellow  stamens. 
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and  produced  in  terminal  many-flowered   corymbous   heads.      Each 
blossoman  inch  across.     (Figured  in  Bot,  Mag.^  4637.) 

LiLiuM  siNicDM.  The  Chinese  Lily. — Mr.  Fortune  sent  bulbs 
of  it  from  China  to  Messrs.  Standish  and  Noble,  of  Bagshot,  in  1850. 
It  requires  to  be  grown  in  the  greenhouse.  Flower  stem  a  foot  high, 
bearing  two  or  three  small  scarlet  flowers. 

Olearia  Gunniana. — A  moderate-sized  evergreen  bushy  shrub, 
from  Van  Diemen's  Land.  A  plant  is  trained  against  an  open  wall,  in 
the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew,  where  it  flourishes  and  blooms  copiously 
towards  the  end  of  summer  and  autumn.  The  leaves  are  small,  some- 
thing like  those  of  some  of  the  Ceanothuses.  The  flowers  are  white, 
with  a  yellow  centre,  daisy-lii^e  in  size  and  form.  It  is  a  charming 
plant  for  a  wall,  or  open  ground  in  a  warm  situation,  and  very  showy 
when  in  bloom.  It  succeeds  well,  too,  in  the  greenhouse.  (FiguMd 
in  Bot.  Mag.,  4638.) 

Oxyanthos  tubiflorus.  Long-plOwered.  N.  O.  Rubiacese* 
(Syn.  Gardenia  iuhijlora.) — A  moderate-sized  stove  shrub  from  Siena 
Leone.  It  has  been  for  many  years  in  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew. 
Leaves  Ave  inches  long,  broad.  Flowers  produced  in  terminal  heads, 
six  to  eight  together.  The  tube  of  each  blossom  is  six  inches  long, 
about  as  thick  as  a  wheat  straw,  the  end  terminating  in  a  Ave  divided 
limb,  of  narrow  segments,  the  flower  when  expanded  being  two  inches 
across  ;  at  first  they  are  white,  and  change  to  a  yellow  white.  (Figured 
in  Bot.  Mag.,  4636.) 

Soph  RON  iTE  cernua. — Tiie  plants  belonging  to  this  Orchid  genus 
are  found  on  old  trees  in  Brazil,  nestling  among  moss.  They  are 
of  small  size,  but  in  bloom  are  very  pretty.  The  above  species  has 
small  flowers,  an  inch  across,  of  a  brilliant  scarlet  colour,  with  a  yellow 
lip. 

S.  GRAKDi flora. — The  flowers  are  of  a  bright  scarlet,  or  cinnabar 
colour,  with  a  yellow  lip.  Each  blossom  is  three  inches  across  ;  very 
showy. 

S.  viOLACEA.  —  Discovered  in  the  Organ  Mountains  of  Brazil. 
Flowers  of  a  violet  colour. 

S.  PTEROCARPA. — The  flowers  are  produced  in  terminal  racemes,  of 
three  in  each.  A  blossom  is  an  inch  across,  of  a  rosy-purple  colour. 
(^Paxton's  Flower  Garden.) 

Viola  pyholkfolia.  Pyrola-leaved  Violet. — This  is  the 
yellow-flowered  violet  which  Messrs.  Veitch  sent  out  a  year  ago,  under 
the  name  Viola  lutea.  No  doubt  they  did  not  know  it  had  previously 
been  discovered,  and  named  by  Poiret,  Viola  pyrolsefolia.  Messrs. 
Veitch's  collector  found  it  in  Patagonia.  It  has  been  discovered  io) 
Chili,  as  well  as  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  had  been  named  by 
Cavanilles,  V.  maculata ;  by  Dombey,  V.  glandulosa ;  and  by  Com- 
merson,  V.  lutea  megaphyllos.  It  is  a  beautiful  flowering  hardy 
herbaceous  perennial  plant. 


*IQ  CUITUBE  OF  TUS  CAMELLIA. 

ROSE  PRUNING,  &c. 

BY  MR.  H.  STILLWELL,  OF  PINE  APPLE  NURSERY,  EDOEWARE  BOAD,  LONDON. 

{Continued from  page  31.) 

Iw  your  last  Number  I  noticed  the  best  or  proper  time  for  pruning 
Ro8es  generally.  I  shall  here  notice  the  best  way  how  to  manage  or 
prune  some  of  the  yellow-flowering  kinds.     Under  this  head  I  shall 

notice  the  following  : — 

1.  Double-yellow  Scotch. 

2.  Harrison's  yellow. 

3.  The  Persian  yellow. 

4.  Austrian. 

5.  Lutea,  the  yellow  Bcuiksia. 

The  above  kinds,  as  well  as  many  others  I  could  mention,  rery  much 
diaiike  the  knife.  The  best  time  to  prune  or  cut  back  some  of  these  b 
as  follows:  — 

Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  should  be  cut  back  as  soon  as  out  of  flower  in 
summer.  By  this  method  we  shall  get  well  supplied  with  new  wood  for 
the  next  season.  Leave  the  thinning  out  until  the  following  February. 
No.  5  at  this  lime  must  be  well  thinned  out  (leaving  too  much  wood 
is  against  the  flowering  of  this  Rose),  and  neatly  nailed  or  tied,  as  cir- 
cumstances may  require.  Cutting  back  is  not  necessary  for  this  rose. 
Why  I  mentioned  nailing  or  tying  it,  is  because  we  find  the  Rose 
against  the  house  or  out-buildings  generally. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  CAMELLIA. 

BY  MR.  H.  8TILLWELL,  OF  PINE  APPLE  NURSERT,  EDCSEWARE  BOAD,  LONDON. 

Noticing  that  a  correspondent,  in  the  March  Number,  requests  in- 
formation on  this  noble  tribe  of  plants,  I  forward  the  following  prac- 
tical remarks,  hoping  they  will  prove  serviceable. 

TTie  culture  commencing  from  March, — We  consider  the  plants  now 
to  be  in  full  bloom,  in  a  cool-house.  Examine  your  plants  daily  to  see 
if  they  require  watering,  as  we  now  have  increasing  warmth  from  the 
sun.  The  plants,  too,  will  require  more  attention,  as  to  air,  &c.  As 
soon  as  they  have  done  flowering,  go  through  the  whole  of  them,  and 
with  your  knife  cut  away  all  ugly  branches,  taking  care  to  form  your 
plants  neat  and  compact.  After  this  is  done,  let  re- potting  be  your 
next  consideration.  Shift  those  that  require  it  into  larger  pots,  and 
keep  your  plants  in  a  growing  state,  placing  them  in  a  cool-house,  or 
pit,  as  is  most  convenient  to  the  grower,  taking  care  to  break  the  plants 
gently.  Keep  your  plants  here  until  you  see  they  have  completed  their 
new  shoots  in  growth,  m  hich  you  will  see  by  the  terminal  buds.  The 
next  thing  to  be  attended  to  is  the  situation  where  they  are  to  be  placed 
in  the  open  air.  It  must  be  where  they  will  be  shaded  from  the  heat  of 
the  mid-day  sun ;  here  they  may  remain  till  some  time  in  September, 
that  time,  of  course,  will  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  weather.  When 
you  bring  them  in,  place  them  in  a  cool-house  or  pit,  as  they  want  only 
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just  to  be  kept  from  severe  frost  and  excess  of  wet.  Each  year  the 
plants  require  the  same  course  of  treatment,  and  no  part  of  it  requires 
more  care  than  the  pruning. 

The  compost  used  for  the  successful  g^wth  of  the  Camellia,  we 
find,  from  some  persons,  vary  very  much.  The  following  always 
answers  admirably.  Three  parts  good  brown  loam,  one  part  peat  soil, 
with  a  small  portion  of  good  sand,  well  mixed  together,  and  having  a 
liberal  drainage. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  PHAIUS  TRIBE  OF  PLANTS. 

BT  MR.  JOHN  WILLIAMS,  OF  HATCHAM  HOU8B  GABDENt. 

This  fine  and  interesting  tribe  of  stove  plant  comprises  several  most 
singularly  beautiful  productions  from  China,  some  of  which  have  long 
been  inhabitants  of  our  stoves,  under  the  name  of  Limodorums,  then 
Bletias,  but  now  Phaius.  We  nevertheless  frequently  witness  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  cultivate  this  plant,  so  as  to  ensure  a  fine  show  of  its 
singular  and  beautiful  flowers.  When  properly  managed,  few  plants 
present  a  more  gay  appearance  when  in  flower.  We  have  here  one 
plant,  of  P.  grandiflora,  in  a  pot  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  which  in 
November  last,  threw  up  nine  stems,  four  feet  long,  each  of  which 
continued  for  three  months  to  unfold  a  succession  of  its  lovely 
flowers ;  we  therefore  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  been  tolerably  suc- 
cessful, and,  consequently,  venture  to  offer,  for  the  consideration  of 
your  readers  and  inquirers,  a  few  observations  thereon  ;  not,  however, 
presuming  to  have  it  thought  that  no  other  method  would  be  equally 
successful.  The  plant  in  question  is  one  with  many  others  (when 
growing  in  the  limited  space  of  a  flower-pot),  that  may  be  greatly  in- 
jured by  being  over-abundantly  watered  ;  any  plants  producing  abun- 
dance of  roots  naturally  suggests  the  idea  of  requiring  abundance  of 
food :  but  here  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  cultivator  to  inquire  what 
that  food  should  be.  Water  is,  with  undoubted  propriety,  considered 
to  be  the  medium  through  which  plants  are  supplied  with  food,  and  is 
generally  applied  with  a  liberal  hand  to  such  as  are  provided  with 
abundance  of  roots  r  with  the  Bletia  Tankervilliae  we  may  easily  err ; 
for  although,  as  long  as  the  soil  is  open,  and  the  pots  well  drained,  a 
liberal  supply  of  this  element  may  be  required,  yet  when  the  plants 
have  attained  about  the  maximum  of  their  growth,  the  pots  will  have 
become  crowded  with  roots  to  such  a  degree  as  will  very  materially 
interrupt  the  passage  of  water  through  them :  such  being  the  case, 
water  more  sparingly,  so  as  not  to  keep  tlie  roots  in  a  constant  state  of 
saturation,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  not  suffering  them  to  become  abso- 
lutely dry ;  for  though  the  plant  is  so  tenacious  of  life  as  to  be  able  to 
live  for  a  considerable  time  in  either  of  those  extremes,  to  succeed  cre- 
ditably, both  must  be  avoided.  The  compost  we  use  consists  of  equal 
parts  of  brown,  strong  loam,  peat,  and  leaf  mould,  with  a  moderate 
portion  of  broken  pot.  Potting  is  regulated  by  the  season  of  flowering, 
and  may  be  performed  immediately  after  the  flowers  are  gone,  when 
they  are  potted  with  balls  entire ;  but  when  the  plants  are  to  be  divided. 
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it  is  better  deferred  until  the  young  offsets  have  emitted  their  roots  a 
few  inches ;  they  may  then  be  carefully  separated  from  the  parent,  and 
potted  in  pots  of  a  smaller  size.  We  have  recovered  unhealthy  plants 
by  shaking  them  out  of  the  pot,  and  washing  every  particle  of  soil  from 
the  roots,  repotting  them  in  the  compost  above  named. 


POINSETTIA  PULCHERRIMA. 


BT  AN  ADMIRER. 


This  noble  flowering  plant  is  fully  deserving  the  most  earnest  attention 
and  careful  management,  in  order  that  it  may  be  so  grown  as  to  produce 
its  flowers  as  perfect  in  our  stoves  as  those  grown  at  Philadelphia, 
where,  it  is  stated,  the  beautiful  scarlet  whorls  of  bractse  which  termi- 
nate the  branches  measure  as  much  as  twenty  inches  across,  and  are 
equal  in  colour  to  the  flnest  tints  of  JRosa  Sinensis. 

It  is  decidedly  a  splendid  feature  among  our  ornamental  winter 
blooming  plants,  and,  from  its  habit,  we  feel  confident  it  may  be  culti- 
vated with  the  application  of  the  common  treatment  given  to  stove 
plants.  It  must  be  kept  in  rather  a  close  moist  atmosphere  in  the 
stove,  along  nith  other  tender  plants,  all  of  which  are  now  and  then 
syringed  over  when  the  weather  is  flne,  in  order  to  prevent  the  attacks 
of  insects  or  the  accumulation  of  filth.  In  the  day,  if  fine,  a  free  cir- 
culation of  air  is  kept  up ;  and  at  night  the  temperature  of  the  house 
averages  from  65  to  70  degrees.  The  soil  used,  and  which  seems  to 
suit  well,  is  very  sandy  loam  ;  in  potting,  care  is  taken  to  ensure  a 
good  drainage,  and  as  soon  as  the  roots  reach  the  inside  surface  of  the 
pot,  an  additional  shift  is  immediately  given,  so  that  the  growth  is  never 
checked,  and  the  plant  in  consequence  is  kept  continually  progressing. 
It  requires  a  great  supply  of  water  at  the  roots.  Plants  procured  in 
spring  will  furnish  noble  specimens  for  next  autumn  or  winter's 
bloom  ;  and  a  plant  now  cut  down  will  supply  cuttings  which  are 
easily  struck  in  heat,  and  a  stock  of  young  plants  for  later  bloom  will 
be  obtained.  The  large  heads  of  rich  crimson  flowers  are  now  in  much 
request  in  London,  and  are  fine  ornaments  in  the  dining  and  drawing- 
rooms,  &c.  Also  the  smaller  sized  specimens  are  taken  to  the  assem- 
blies by  visitors. 


PROPAGATING  TREE  P/EONIES. 

BT  A  TRAVELLER  IN  CHINA. 

I  OBSERVE  an  inquirer  has  recently  asked  for  instructions  on  this  par- 
ticular, and  having  resided  in  China  for  seven  years  (returning  to 
England  two  years  ago),  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  these  plants  pro- 
pagated by  the  Chinese,  and  the  following  modes  are  adopted,  with 
surprising  success ;  not  more  than  one  in  a  hundred  ever  fails. 

By  Seeds. — These  are  often  obtained  very  perfect,  and  to  some 
extent  seedlings  are  raised,  sowing  them  in  pots,  and  transplanting  into 
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the  open  ground  to  bloom,  but  this  is  not  so  generally  practised  as  are 
the  following  methods. 

By  Suckebs. — When  suckers  are  produced  by  an  old  plant,  the  earth 
is  carefully  removed  fioni  about  its  roots,  which  are  laid  bare  till  the 
whole  of  the  union  of  the  sucker  with  the  parent  root  is  uncovered. 
They  are  then  separated,  but  the  wound  of  the  whole  plant  is  suffered 
to  remain  exposed  for  a  day  or  two  till  its  surface  dries ;  dry  earth  is 
then  placed  about  it,  and  care  is  taken  that  no  moisture  is  applied  for 
the  space  of  a  fortnight  afterwards.  The  young  sucker  is  enwrapped  in 
fresh  leaves,  in  which  state  it  is  kept  till  the  lower  end  becomes 
shrivelled,  and  so  much  contracted,  that  the  two  opposite  sides  touch 
each  other.  It  is  then  planted  in  rich  earth,  which  is  rather  dry  than 
otherwise,  and  kept  well  shaded  till  it  has  rooted ;  care  being  taken  to 
guard  it  from  frost. 

Br  Splitting. — When  the  operation  of  splitting  the  stem  is  per- 
formed, an  old  plant  is  selected,  and  its  stem  is  regularly  slit  into  four 
or  six  equal  portions,  from  the  top  to  the  very  bottom  among  the  roots ; 
the  divisions  of  the  stem  are  kept  apart  until  the  wounds  begin  to  dry, 
when  the  middle  of  the  stem  is  filled  with  a  sort  of  plaster,  made  with 
mortar  and  rich  earth,  among  which  is  mixed  fat  and  a  small  quantity 
of  sulphur.  The  plant  so  prepared  is  suffered  to  remain  till  the  autumn, 
when  each  division  is  fit  to  be  separated,  with  the  portion  of  the  root 
belonging  to  it. 

Grafting  is  practised  on  the  roots  of  the  more  common  Moutans ; 
w^hen  this  is  attempted,  the  root  of  the  stock  is  laid  bare  during  some 
weeks,  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  i riches ;  just  before  the  autumn 
shoot  is  made,  the  earth  is  again  heaped  about  the  root,  and  soon  after- 
wards, when  the  sap  appears  in  full  motion,  the  operation  is  performed. 
This  is  done  in  the  way  we  call  crown  grafting.  A  kind  of  clay  made 
with  rich  mould,  formed  into  a  sort  of  mortar  with  the  expressed  juice 
of  Herbaceous  Fseony  roots,  is  then  applied  about  the  scion  and  stock. 
The  plant  is  afterwards  shaded  from  the  sun,  and  protected  from  frost 
during  winter;  and  when  the  spring  arrives,  it  is  left  to  take  its  chance. 
If  the  scion  ever  pushes,  all  danger  of  losing  it  is  past. 


ORNAMENTAL  CLIMBING  PLANTS  FOR  THE  FLOWEB 

GARDEN. 

BY  A  SOUTHERN  FLOWEB  GARDENER. 

Three  years  ago  I  had  to  thin  a  plantation  of  forest  trees,  and  a  number 
of  Spruce  Firs  were  cut  down.  The  neatest  formed  tops  of  about 
sixty  I  had  taken  off  from  three  to  six  feet  long,  and  they  were  placed 
in  an  open  dry  shed,  where  the  leaver  gradually  perished  and  dropped 
off.  My  object  in  making  such  a  selection  was,  that  when  the  leaves 
were  all  dropped  off,  I  wanted  to  have  climbing  and  trailing  plants  to 
run  over  the  framework  of  these  denuded  trees.  All  the  bark  was 
stripped  off,  so  that  they  had  a  neat  and  unique  appearance :  the 
side  branches  were  left  entire,  and  there  being  several  tiers  of  these, 
retaining  all  their  slender  branchlets,  they  formed  a  novel  and  neat 
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list  of  the  best  we  annex  below,  plants  of  which  may  be  obtained  of 
the  Nurserymen  and  Florists. 

They  are  easy  of  cultivation,  cuttings  striking  freely.  The  best  time 
is  from  the  beginning  of  March  to  the  end  of  April,  and  such  being 
potted  off  singly,  and  duly  encouraged  in  growth,  make  fine  plants  to 
bloom  through  the  following  winter  and  spring.  Cuttings  should  be 
obtained  that  are  in  a  growing  state,  and  it  is  advisable  to  place  the 
plants  from  which  cuttings  are  wanted  at  the  early  part  of  March  in  a 
warmer  temperature,  in  order  to  push  the  shoots  a  little.  Each  cuttiug 
must  be  cut  through  close  below  a  joint,  and  the  stronger  they  are 
the  more  successfully  they  strike  root.  A  mixture  of  fine  sifled  loam, 
and  silver  sand,  equal  parts,  is  suitable  for  striking  in,  having  the  pot 
about  half  full  of  broken  crock,  &c.  When  plants  have  shoots  suitable 
for  cuttings,  they  may  be  readily  struck  at  any  other  season.  They 
should  be  placed  in  a  frame  where  there  is  a  slight  bottom  heat,  or  be 
similarly  assisted  in  striking. 

The  plant  blooms  well  when  grown  in  two  parts  good  fresh  loam, 
and  one  part  in  equal  portions  of  well-decomposed  cow-dung  and  leaf- 
mould,  with  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  silver  sand,  and  small  pieces  of 
charcoal,  also  having  a  good  drainage  of  broken  pot  and  chopped  turf 
over  it.  During  summer  the  plants  must  be  placed  in  the  open  ground, 
where  they  can  be  shaded  from  mid-day  sun,  and  where  they  will 
have  a  free  air ;  also  to  have  a  bed  of  ashes  to  plunge  the  pots  in  half 
their  depth.  Thus  placed,  they  will  require  regular  supplies  of  soft 
water,  and  when  the  young  plants  are  about  six  inches  high,  cut  ofi'the 
leading  shoots,  which  will  induce  the  production  of  laterals,  by  which 
means  the  plants  will  be  bushy,  and  by  similar  attention  onwards  they 
may  be  furnished  from  the  bottom  to  the  final  summit  >vith  blooming 
shoots.  Repotting  must  be  done  as  the  state  of  the  plants  require 
additional  root  room.  Thus  duly  attended  to,  by  the  end  of  summer 
the  plants  will  be  furnished  with  a  desirable  supply  of  blooming  buds, 
a  weakly  plant  should  not  be  allowed  to  retain  more  than  its  strength 
indicates,  or  it  will  soon  perish.  Before  frost  occurs,  the  plants  must 
be  taken  in  ;  such  as  are  wanted  to  bloom  first  be  placed  in  the  green- 
house, and  others  into  a  cold-pit  frame,  or  similar  place  of  protection, 
and  be  introduced  into  the  greenhouse  at  subsequent  stages,  if  an  ex- 
tended period  of  bloom  is  desired. 

The  following  varieties  merit  a  place  in  every  establishment : — 

Attila,  white  and  scarlet,  flake. 

Belle  Zora,  salmon,  striped  and  mottled  with  crimson. 

Cassandra,  bright  cherry  crimson. 

Gertrude,  white  and  lavender,  mottled. 

Incomparable,  deep  rose,  striped  with  crimson. 

Isis,  salmon  and  white,  mottled. 

Jupiter,  bright  crimson. 

L'Enchanteresse,  rose. 

La  Sermi,  blush  white  and  rose,  mottled. 

La  Vestale,  scarlet. 

Le  Zephyr,  purple. 
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Madonna,  blush,  striped  and  spotted  with  crimson. 

Nonpariel,  blush  white. 

Proserpine,  deep  crimson. 

Punctata,  rose  and  carmine. 

The  Baron,  white,  mottled  with  rose  on  the  edge. 

Tour  Pouce,  blush  rose  stripes. 

Union,  crimson,  mottled  with  white. 


DWARF  PHLOXES  FOR  EARLY  ORNAMENT  IN  THE 
GREENHOUSE  OR  SITTING-ROOM. 

BT  ELLEN. 

The  hybridising  of  Phloxes  has  been  most  satisfactory  in  rewarding 
the  necessary  care  in  experiments.  What  might  be  the  effect  of  insti- 
tuting some  similar  experiments  on  that  dazzling  beauty,  the  annual 
Phlox  Drummondiiy  patience  and  skill  only  can  determine.  To  secure 
permanent  and  choice  varieties  of  this  is  very  desirable,  and  a  perennial 
hybrid  of  such  a  partial  parentage  is  quite  a  triumph  in  that  of  jP. 
dependens.  There  are  some  of  its  natural  seedlings  of  singular  beauty 
in  the  collections  of  our  florists ;  while  others,  probably  still  more 
perfect,  could  be  produced  through  the  many  curious  processes  well 
known  to  the  skil&l  experimenter. 

These  humbler  Phloxes  are,  by  the  way,  admirably  adapted  to  parlour 
and  in-door  cultivation.  A  sod  of  P,  subulata,  var.  nivea,  in  a  frozen 
condition,  and  another  similar  piece  of  P.  stolonifera^  were  potted  in 
some  good  light  soil  towards  the  end  of  December  last,  and  kept  in  a 
room  at  the  average  temperature  of  55^  Fahr.  In  about  six  weeks 
they  began  to  flower  profusely,  and  formed  very  pretty  objects,  re- 
quiring no  other  attention  than  a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  and  as 
much  light  and  sun  as  was  convenient.  When  deprived  of  the  direct 
influence  of  the  sun,  a  singular  effect  was  produced ;  the  fine  rosy 
crimson  of  the  blossoms  of  the  latter  were  changed  into  a  variegated 
purple  hue.  This  little  species,  the  stolonifera,  is  well  known  in  almost 
every  garden  as  a  desirable  spring  flower ;  it  is  equally  capable  of 
gracing  with  beauty  the  windows  of  our  sitting-rooms  in  winter.  The 
snowy  blossoms  of  nivea  are  equally  attractive.  '  Doubtless  P.  ovata 
Listoniana  would  do  equally  as  well ;  and  P,  divaricata,  with  its 
beautiful  light  blue  flowers,  would  be  very  elegant  when  growing  in  so 
early  a  season  of  the  year.  Also  the  P.  subulcUa,  and  P.  Nuttallii,  a 
pale  flesh  colour  with  red  eye,  both  being  very  pretty.  The  P.  pros* 
trata^  too,  with  lilac  flowers,  is  very  neat,  and  being  very  early,  renders 
it  doubly  valuable.  Hybrids  of  these  creeping  and  trailing  kinds  should 
be  attempted,  and  the  result  would  amply  repay  for  every  attention. 

There  can  be  no  reason  why  all  these  dwarf  sorts  may  not  be  so  cul- 
tivated ;  and  were  they  arranged,  for  instance,  along  the  front  lights  of 
a  greenhouse  of  ordinary  temperature,  they  would  furnish  a  most 
abundant  bloom,  to  aid  in  making  up  bouquets,  when  flowers  are  so 
much  needed,  and  often  so  scarce.  Many  of  the  out-door  garden 
flowers  are  thus  peculiarly  fitted  to  add  a  grace  and  an  eflfect  to  the 
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more  tender  and  delicate ;  but  as  we  see  them  mingled  with  hundreds 
of  others,  in  our  flower-beds,  we  are  apt  to  overlook  their  particular 
beauty  and  individual  charms.  And  though  they  are  the  hardy  children 
of  northern  and  colder  latitudes,  yet  they  mingle  well  with  the  sunny 
beauties  of  more  favoured  climes,  losing  nothing  by  the  comparison, 
and  lending  their  happiest  aid. 


MISCELLANEOUS  SECTION. 

C  ANN  AS  PLANTED  IN  THE  OPEN  FLOWER-BED. — Mr.  Cox,  gardener 
to  William  Wells,  Esq.,  of  Redleaf,  states  in  the  Gardeners'  Magazine 
of  Botany,  that  he  had  a  bed  of  scarlet  Geraniums,  in  a  situation  that 
required  some  other  taller  plants  to  break  the  monotony  which  Gera- 
niums alone  produced,  and  that  he  therefore  planted  out  six  plants  of 
Canna  gigantea  at  two  yards  apart,  through  the  large  bed  of  Geraniums. 
The  arrangement  was  much  admirod,  the  splendid  foliage  and  bright 
red  and  yellow  flowers,  waving  gracefully  with  every  gust  of  wind, 
imparted  an  eflTect  both  lively  and  unique.  For  the  outside  of  a  bed 
he  recommends  C.  coccinea,  two  feet  high  ;  then  C.  patens,  three  to 
four  feet ;  and  in  the  centre,  C.  gigantea,  four  to  six  feet  high. 
Abundance  of  water  is  given,  and  occasionally  a  soaking  of  liquid 
manure.  The  plants  are  forwarded  early  in  spring  on  the  stove,  then 
taken  to  the  greenhouse,  and  the  last  week  in  May  turned  out  in  the 
open  bed.  After  blooming,  they  are  taken  up,  potted,  and  placed 
behind  the  stage  in  the  greenhouse,  and  kept  nearly  dry  till  the  end  of 
January,  when  they  are  removed  into  an  early  vinery. 

Cineraria  maritima.  Sea  Ragwort. — Most  of  our  readers 
know,  it  is  often  grown  in  the  cottage  window.  Its  neat  formed  winged 
leaves,  as  well  as  stems,  appear  as  if  coated  over  with  frosted  silver,  and 
a  few  of  them  grouped  among  a  bed  of  scarlet  Geraniums,  produces  an 
interesting  relief,  and  has  a  striking  appearance,  intermixed  with  the 
deep  green  leaves  of  Geraniums,  and  the  brilliant  scarlet  flowers. 
Last  summer  there  were  two  beds  in  a  flower-garden  filled  with 
Mangle's  silver-edged,  scarlet-flowered  Geranium,  intermixed  with 
Verbena  aubletia,  a  purple  flowering  one,  and  the  admixture  produced 
a  very  pretty  effect.  Tliere  were  other  beds  entirely  of  this  Geranium, 
but  the  beauty  of  the  former  far  exceeded  the  latter. 

Propagating  Pelargoniums  by  Buds. — By  this  term  we  do  not 
mean  budding,  but  putting  in  single  buds  or  eyes  as  cuttings.  This 
is  a  new  practice,  and  is  thus  performed :  1st,  make  a  shallow  pan 
ready  for  them,  by  first  putting  in  a  portion  of  pure  loam  and  sand, 
then  a  covering  of  pure  sand  alone,  give  a  gentle  watering  to  settle 
it,  and  then  prepare  the  buds.  Take  a  shoot  of  moderate  strength, 
cut  oflT  the  leaves,  but  not  quite  close  to  the  stem,  then  cut  off  the 
two  lowest  buds,  leaving  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  wood  below 
each  bud.  After  that,  split  the  shoot  containing  the  two  buds  down 
the  centre.  If  the  two  buds  are  not  exactly  opposite,  but  one  a  little 
below  the  other,  the  upper  one  must  be  shortened  below  the  bud  to 
the  proper  length.  The  upper  cut  should  be  very  nearly  close  to 
the  bud.     Make  a  sufficient  number  ready  at  once  to  fill  the  pan  or 
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pot.  When  that  is  done  proceed  to  plant  them,  using  a  short  blunt 
stick  a  degree  thicker  than  the  bud-cutting.  Insert  them  deep  enough, 
so  as  only  to  leave  the  bud  just  above  the  sand.  Plant  them  close  to, 
and  round  the  edge  of  the  pan,  placing  the  cut  side  close  against  th6 
pot,  which  will  of  course  place  tlie  bud  side  inwards.  Then  fill  up  the 
Holes  with  a  little  dry  sand,  and  water  gently  again.  Place  them  either 
in  a  propagating-house,  a  shady  part  of  a  stove  near  the  glass  roof,  or 
in  a  frame  placed  under  the  circumstance  described  at  the  page  referred 
to  above.  Shade  from  brie^ht  sunshine  in  whatever  situation  they  are 
placed,  and  water  as  required.  The  buds  will  soon  break  and  show 
leaves  shortly  to  be  followed  by  a  shoot.  This  will  soon  require  roots 
to  support  it,  and  will  send  down  sap,  which  will  cause,  first,  a  callosity 
or  swelling,  and  then  roots.  Now,  this  method  has  the  advantage  over 
a  cutting  with  leaves,  of  having  a  less  surface  for  evaporation,  and  for 
damp  to  take  hold  of,  consequently  the  bud  is  not  so  liable  to  perish 
from  the  juices  drying  up,  or  from  the  moisture  acting  upon  the  non- 
growing  leaf,  and  so  causing  it  to  decay  before  roots  are  produced. 
At  the  same  time,  we  candidly  confess  that  this  way  of  increasing 
Pelargoniums  is  new,  and  its  success,  as  our  northern  neighbours 
would  say,  not  proven^  but  reasoning  from  analogy  in  the  well-known 
successful  practice  of  raising  vines  from  eyes  or  buds ;  we  judge  there 
is  little  fear  that  it  will  be  completely  successful,  we  invite  our  readers 
to  give  it  a  fair  trial,  and  communicate  the  result.  The  buds  that  have 
been  put  in,  have,  at  Pine-apple  Place,  so  far,  progressed  satis&ctorily, 
not  one  having,  as  yet,  perished. —  T.  Appleby^  Cottage  Gardener, 

[We  have  seen  this  method  of  pi^pagation  with  Pelargoniums  and 
almost  every  other  of  the  general  class  of  stove,  greenhouse,  and  half- 
hardy  plants,  very  extensively  practised  by  a  friend  of  ours  during  the 
last  three  years,  and  the  success  is  quite  astonishing.  Some  plants  that 
have  been  considered  (almost  universally)  very  difficult  of  increase 
were  striking  root  under  his  treatment,  with  the  greatest  freedom, 
and  in  a  short  period.  He  uses  the  white  sand  in  almost  every  in- 
stance, and  has  the  pan,  or  pot,  with  a  liberal  drainage. — Editoe.] 

Effect  op  Liquid  Manure  on  Cinerarias. — Your  leading  article 
on  the  use  of  liquid  manure,  at  page  83,  has  induced  me  to  send  you  a 
leaf  taken  from  a  Cineraria  which  has  been  grown  to  its  present  size 
almost  entirely  by  the  use  of  weak  liquid  manure.  I  have  thirty  pots 
(8-inch)  of  seedling  Cinerarias,  three  plants  in  a  pot,  and  most  of  them 
measure  two  feet,  and  some  two  feet  six  inches  in  height,  from  the  top 
of  the  pots.  The  leaf  which  accompanies  this  is  a  fair  sample  of  their 
lower  foliage,  and  from  it  you  will  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
appearance  they  present.  The  soil,  or  rather  I  ought  to  say  sand,  in 
which  they  are  grown  was  taken  from  the  surface  of  a  sandy  lane  last 
spring,  and  was  mixed,  when  used,  with  about  one-third  leaf-mould. 
In  the  bottoms  of  the  pots,  above  the  drainage,  I  put  some  clay  and 
burnt  earth,  to  act  as  absorbents ;  and  since  the  plants  have  been  placed 
in  the  8-inch  pots,  I  have  >iatered  them  constantly  with  liquid  mannre 
collected  from  the  farm-yard,  and  used  at  about  the  rate  of  one  gallon 
of  liquid  to  twenty  gallons  of  water.  They  are  just  now  showing 
flower,  and  promise  to  form  objects  of  beauty  in  the  conservatory  for 
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some  time  to  come.  I  also  send  a  foot-stalk  from  one  of  the  lower 
leaves  of  a  plant,  upon  which  I  was  trying  the  effects  of  strong  doses  of 
liquid  manure,  i.  e.,  **  half-and-half;"  the  foot-stalks  became  shrivelled 
and  blotched,  the  leaf  turned  '^  flabby,"  as  if  it  had  been  suffering  from 
want  of  water,  and  it  eventually  died  off,  from  no  other  cause,  appa- 
rently, than  the  use  of  over-strong  liquid  manure.  To  plants  grown 
for  the  sake  of  their  seeds  or  fruit,  apply  liquid  manure  from  the  time 
when  they  are  in  flower  until  the  seeds  or  fruit  begin  to  ripen ;  and  to 
plants  grown  for  their  leaves  or  roots  from  the  commencement  of  their 
growth. — 8.  M.  [The  two  leaves  which  accompanied  this  communica- 
tion measured  seven  inches  in  length,  nine  inches  in  breadth,  and 
twenty -six  inches  in  circumference.  They  were  deep  green,  and  in 
admirable  health,  with  foot-stalks  six  inches  long  and  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  round.] — Gardeners*  Chranicle. 

The  Polyanthus. — When  in  bloom,  every  beholder  admires  these 
lovely  flowers,  and,  as  Mr.  Slater  observes  in  the  Floricultural  Review, 
the  following  list  will  show  how  little  has  been  done  to  add  to  this 
beautiful  flower  during  the  last  thirty  years. 

In  1821,  the  only  Polyanthuses  shown,  that  are  now  known,  are — 
Stead's  Telegraph,  Fletcher's  Defiance  (scarce),  Yorkshire  Regent, 
Emperor  Buonaparte,  Crownshaw's  Invincible,  Turner's  Princess, 
Beauty  of  Over,  Pearson's  Alexander,  Cox's  Regent,  Fillingham's 
Tantarara. 

In  1822,  the  following  were  added  to  the  list — Eckersley's  Jolly 
Dragoon,  Nicholson's  Bang  Europe. 

In  1826,  Collier's  Princess  Royal,  Nicholson's  Gold  Lace. 

In  1833,  Buck's  George  the  Fourth,  Clegg's  Lord  Crewe,  Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  Youd's  Independence,  Maud's  Beauty  of  England,  Bullock's 
Lancer,  Faulkner's  Black  Prince. 

In  1840,  Hufton's  Lord  Lincoln,  Barrow's  Duchess  of  Sutherland. 

In  1844,  Nicholson's  King,  Gibbons'  Royal  Sovereign,  Clegg's  Lord 
John  Russell,  Saunders'  Cheshire  Favourite,  Hufton's  Lord  Raucliffe, 
Barnard's  Formosa. 

In  1846,  Hall's  Premier  Peel  (not  distinct  enough  from  Lord  John 
Russell). 

.  The  best  in  cultivation,  as  known  in  this  neighbourhood  (Man- 
chester), are  the  following,  and  we  have  placed  them  as  they  gradually 
increase  in  price : — 

Buck's  George  the  Fourth. 

Bullock's  Lancer. 

Cox's  Regent. 

Huflon's   Lord   Rancliffe,   alias 

Prince  of  Orange  and  Golden 

Hero. 
Fillingham's  Tantarara. 
Nicholson's  Gold  Lace. 
Nicholson's  King. 
Pearson's  Alexander. 
Stead's  Telegraph. 
Brown's  Free  Bloomer 


Clegg's  Lord  Crewe,  alias  George 

Canning. 
Collier's  Princess  Royal. 
Saunders'  Cheshire  Favourite. 
Crownshaw's  Eclipse. 
Crownshaw's  Exile. 
Crownshaw's  Invincible. 
Hufton's  Earl  Grey,  alia^  Lord 

John  Russell. 
Maud's  Beauty  of  England. 
Nicholson's  Bang  Europe. 
Hufton's  Earl  Lincoln. 
Addis'  Kingfisher. 
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The  following  Auriculas  obtained  the  first,  second,  and  third  prizes 
at  the  aggregate  of  shows  during  1851.  They  may  be  depended  upon 
as  being  of  first-rate  excellence :  — 

Green-edged  Class, —  Page's  Champion,  Oliver's  Lovely  Ann, 
Ashton's  Prince  of  Wales,  -Lee's  Colonel  Taylor,  Pollitt's  Standard  of 
England,  Lightbody's  Star  of  Bethlehem,  Hudson's  Apollo,  Booth's 
Freedom,  Litton's  Imperator,  Oilier 's  Lady  Ann  Wilbraham,  Yates* 
Morris  Green  Hero,  and  Pollitt's  Highland  Laddie. 

Grey-edged, — Sykes'  Complete,  Oliver's  Lovel}  Ann  (shows  also  in 
green-edged),  Waterhouse's  Conqueror  of  Europe,  Fletcher's  Ne  Plus 
Ultra,  Fletcher's  Mary  Ann,  Barlow's  Morning  Star,  Beauty  of 
Wydham,  Wood's  Lord  Lascelles,  Cheetham's  Lancashire  Hero, 
Kenyon's  Ringleader,  and  Grimes'  Privateer. 

White-edged. — Taylor's  Favourite,  Lee's  Venus,  Popplewell's  Con- 
queror, Cheetham's  Countess  of  Wilton,  Ashworth's  Regular,  Lord  of 
Hallamshire,  Catharina,  Ashworth's  Rule  All,  and  Hepworth's  True 
Briton. 

Selfs, — Netherwood's  Othello,  Berry's  Lord  Lee,  Redmayne's  Metro- 
politan, Clegg's  Blue  Bonnet,  Spalding's  Metropolitan,  Smith's  Mrs. 
Smith,  Huflon's  Squire  Mundy,  Barker's  Nonsuch,  and  Whittaker's 
True  Blue. 

Evils  of  indiscriminately  watering  Plants  in  Pots  imms- 
DiATELT  after  BEING  SHIFTED. — To  insert  cuttings  of  plants,  par- 
ticularly those  of  a  soil,  woody,  or  succulent  nature,  into  moist  materials, 
before  the  wounds  made  in  preparing  them  are  healed  over,  is  often 
attended  with  fatal  consequences,  from  the  moisture  finding  its  way  into 
the  pores  of  the  plant,  thereby  causing  putrefaction  and  decay.  The 
woody  parts  of  plants  being  more  consolidated  and  less  porous  than 
their  roots,  are  altogether  less  calculated  to  imbibe  an  undue  portion  of 
moisture,  yet  we  find  that  even  these  do  so  to  a  most  injurious  extent ; 
therefore,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  roots  mutilated  and  placed 
in  the  same  circumstances  would  have  a  greater  chance,  from  their 
peculiar  organization,  to  suffer  from  such  a  cause ;  nor  can  there 
remain  a  doubt  that  they  do  so.  This  points  out  as  most  injudicious, 
the  practice  of  turning  plants  out  of  their  pots  reducing  their  balls,  as 
the  case  may  be,  thereby  lacerating  every  fibre,  and  placing  every 
rootlet  in  a  worse  position  than  a  cutting,  and  then  finishing  the  ope 
ration  by  giving  a  good  drenching  of  water,  which,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  must  make  direct  havoc  among  the  previously  reduced  channels 
by  which  the  plant  receives  its  food.  Such  is,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
cause  of  delicate  plants  suffering  so  much  from  shifting,  of  the  check 
they  receive,  unless  the  operation  be  carefully  performed,  and  consequent 
loss  of  time  in  recovering  from  its  effects.  Still  this  is  an  every -day 
practice,  that  has  descended  to  us  hallowed  by  the  custom  of  ages,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  highest  authorities.  Who  ever  heard  of  directions 
for  shifting  or  potting  plants,  that  did  not  end  thus :  Give  the  whole 
a  good  watering,  to  settle  the  mould  in  the  pots,  and  the  operation  b 
completed  ?  After  shifting  or  transplanting  plants  in  hot  weather,  when 
a  dry  atmosphere  causes,  by  excessive  evaporation,  an  unusual  drain 
upon  the  roots,  the  necessity  of  a  supply  will  soon  become  apparent ; 
and  administering  it  under  such  circumstances  is  less  injurious  than 
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under  any  other,  from  the  actiritv  maintained  in  every  part  of  the 
plant,  rendering  stagnation  an  unlikely  occurrence.  But  eren  then^ 
when  practicable,  it  is  better  to  confine  tiiem  in  a  close  moist  atmo- 
sphere, which,  with  water  overhead  and  shade,  will  enable  them  to 
exist  through  the  medium  of  the  leaves  until  growing  has  conuneoeed, 
and  the  roots  are  in  a  condition  to  receive,  without  injury,  the  necessary 
supply.  It  is,  however,  when  there  is  a  deficiency  of  heat,  vegetation 
languid,  and  a  correi>ponding  danger  from  excess  of  moisture,  that  audi 
precaution  is  most  required,  and  the  contrary  practice  most  hurtful. 
Among  seedlings  of  tender  sorts,  the  mortality  from  fuch  maltreatment 
is  truly  gpreat ;  and  when  the  impossibility  of  transplanting  such  without, 
in  some  shape,  hurting  their  few  and  almost  unformed  spongioles, 
scarcely  more  consolidated  than  the  fluid  in  which  they  are  thought- 
lessly  immersed,  is  considered,  their  certain  destruction  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  The  advantages  these  derive  from  the  treatment  described, 
led  me  first  to  examine  more  closely  what  I  deem  a  matter  of  much 
importance.  Before  quitting  the  subject  I  may  add,  that  the  injury 
inflicted  by  such  treatment  is  not  confined  to  plants  alone ;  the  soU, 
also,  is  oftentimes  irreparably  injured.  It  has  been  placed  between  the 
sides  of  the  pot  and  the  root-bound  ball  containing  the  plant,  where, 
being  in  a  comparatively  loose  state,  it  receives  the  whole  of  the  water 
that  is  considered  sufficient  to  moisten  the  whole  mass ;  as,  where  there 
is  so  little  resistance,  it  is  as  effectually  repelled  by  the  hard,  and  much 
more  by  a  dry,  ball  as  by  the  sides  of  the  pot.  This  reduces  what  haa 
been  added  to  the  condition  of  a  puddle,  and  in  this  state  it  stands  a 
good  chance  of  being  baked  as  hard  as  a  brick.  At  all  events,  it  has 
been  totally  unfitted  to  afford  that  nourishment  to  the  plant  it  otherwise 
would  have  done.  Such  consequences  may  be  avoided  by  applying 
mobture  g^dually  ;  but  if  some  time  is  allowed  to  elapi^e,  there  is  not 
so  much  to  fear,  even  from  the  usual  soaking,  as  the  old  and  new  mate- 
rial must,  in  the  interim,  have  become  equally  dry ;  a  state,  let  it  be 
remembered,  indispensable  to  the  thorough  incorporation  of  such  mate^ 
rials. — Hovels  Mcu/cLzine  of  Horticulture. 

Cantua  bicolob. — Having  heard  this  plant  complained  of  as  being 
a  shy  bloomer,  even  so  much  so  as  to  render  it  unworthy  of  cultivation, 
I  b€^  to  inform  your  readers  that  I  have  now  a  specimen  of  it  in  great 
beauty^  which  has  been  treated  in  the  following  manner.  In  the  spring 
of  1850, 1  struck  a  small  cutting  of  it,  and  continued  growing  it  in  the 
roott  rapid  manner  I  could  in  a  moist  stove  until  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year,  when  it  was  gradually  hardened  and  kept  in  a  coldj  green- 
house through  the  winter.  In  spring  I  shifted  it  into  an  8-inch  pot, 
placed  it  in  a  vinery  where  there  was  boUom  heat  (the  house  being 
warmed  by  Polmaise  improved),  in  which  it  grew  rapidly  until  Mid- 
summer. I  then  gradually  inured  it  to  the  open  air  ;  water  was  with- 
held  early  in  autumn,  and  it  was  placed  on  a  north  border  until 
October,  after  which  it  was  put  in  a  cold  house.  In  the  second  week 
in  January  it  was  placed  again  in  the  vinery,  and  it  is  now  covered  with 
flowers  in  every  stage  of  development,  forming  a  beautiful  object  in  the 
conservatory.  The  soil  which  I  use  for  it  is  equal  parts  peat,  leaf- 
mould,  and  loam,  with  liberal  drainage. — R.  PettU,  Gardener  to  Sir 
H,  E,  Bunbury^  BaH,^  Bmtkm  HaUj  near  Bury  Si.  Edmunds. 
(Gardeners*  Chronicle.) 
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f  preparation  for  the  summer  display. 
Plans    of   (li)wer-gardens,   Ac,   fliiouM    be   ekelclied    on 
pappr,  and  the  appropriate  regulations  for  future   arrangement  and 
pkints  required  be  put  down  ;  this  attention  is  of  much  assistance. 

Iw  THE  Flower-Gar  nitn. — Last  month  was  the  best  time  for 
grafting  shrubs,  as  Thorns,  Limes,  &c.,  but  late-growing  kinds  may 
still  be  done,  as  Rhododendron',  &c. 

Annuals,  hardy,  such  as  Clarkia,  yemophila,  Larhspur,  &c.,  may 
still  be  sown  in  the  ogien  bed  Seeds  of  BietiniaU,  too,  should  now  be 
sown  in  beils,  such  as  HolIyhockB,  Sweet  Williams,  Scabions,  Canter- 
bury Bells,  Ac.  Alsn  seeds  of  Perenniah,  as  Phloxes,  Campanulas, 
&c.  Finish  planting  out  Biennial-i  and  Perennials,  and  dividing  large 
patches  of  border  plants.  Hollyhocks  must  be  put  in  immediately; 
water  them  as  soon  as  planted.  NewIy-budHed  trees,  that  is  those 
budded  last  season,  should  be  looked  over,  and  if  any  portion  of  the 
stock  be  pushing  shoots,  they  mu^t  be  rubbt^  off,  so  that  the  entire 
strength  should  go  to  the  new  shoot  engrafted. 

Auriculas  and  Polyanthiues. — Give  air  freely  on  all  suitable  occa- 
sions, to  prevent  the  Hower-steros  being  drawn  up  weakly.  The  blos- 
Boras  will  iwon  be  opening;  no  water  must  be  allowed  to  fall  upon 
tbeffl.  and  they  must  be  shaded  from  hot  sun. 

Pinki. — If  beds  of  them  are  required,  make  them  immediately.  A 
'loamy  soil,  made  of  turfs  a  few  inches  thick,  and  well  rotted,  with  an 
equal  portion  of  old  decayed  cow-dung,  \*  admirably  adapted  for  their 
growth.  It  should  be  nine  inches  deep,  and  have  a  good  drainage  below. 
The  plants  must  be  removed  wiih  as  much  of  the  ball  of  soil  as  pos- 
sible, and  be  planted  six  inches  apart.  High  raised  beds  are  not  bene- 
ficial, except  in  low,  wet  situations.  Autumn-planted  beds  should  be 
top-dressed  with  a  little  rich  soil,  and  the  plants  be  made  firm  in  their 
places  ;  a  few  small  sticks  stuck  around  amongst  the  shoots  will  prevent 
twisting  off. 

Ranunculuses  and  Anemoniei. — "WTien  the  plants  are  risen  an  inch 
or  two  high,  have  the  soil  pressed  closely  around  them  with  the  hands, 
■topping  up  any  holes  made  by  worms.  Sec.  A  top-dressing,  too,  of 
rich  compost,  free  from  wire-worm  is  very  beneRdal.  Often  stir  up 
the  soil  between  the  rows.  Showers  of  rain  are  very  beneficial  f<>r 
their  growth  ;  if  none  fell,  water  with  sofi  water  in  the  morning :  well- 
water  is  injurious.  Weak  manure-water  occasionally  poured  between 
the  plants  contributes  to  vigour. 

Tulips. — Stir  the  surface  of  the  bed  an  inch  deep.  Protect  from 
hail,  FROST,  and  strong  wind.     Keep  the  soil  firm  around  the  stem, 
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the  cud  of  March,  before  the  shoots  on  the  last  year's  plants  begin  to  push ;  the 
wood  is  not  liable  to  rot,  soon  strikes  root,  and,  being  early  potted  off,  they  have 
ieveral  months  to  grow  in,  become  busby  and  well  ripened,  to  stand  throne h  winter, 
and  the  second  season  make  fine  blooming  specimens. — A  London  Practitioner. 

Cape  Geraniums. — These  are  arranged  into  two  sections,  viz.,  the  bulbous  and 
the  thrMy.  The  former  comprises  ardens,  biooLor,  discolor,  triste,  flaTura,  and 
others ;  the  latter,  echinatum,  quinqae  Tulnemm,  flexuosum,  falgidnm,  and  many 
others.  Some  beautiful  kinds  have  been  exhibited  in  collections  during  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  at  Chiswick  and  other  London  shows.  Daring  the  last  two 
■easons  attempts  have  been  made  to  cross  these  and  the  fiincy  class,  with  a  view  to 
obtain  a  larger  race  of  flowers.  These  Cape  sections  have  been  tried  out  in  the 
open  beds,  in  warm  situations,  aod  they  succeeded  admirably,  especially  the  shrubby 
c^ss.  We  saw  some  small  beds  of  them  last  season — ^a  bed  of  a  sort — dwar^  bushy 
plants,  wiiich  were  exceedingly  beautiful.  Once  had,  they  increase  rapidly,  and  « 
•Cock  is  easily  kept. 

HoRTQS  Siccus.  — In  studying  Botany,  it  is  of  advantage  to  prepare  a  book  of 
dried  specimens  of  plants ;  such  a  book  is  termed  Hortus  Siccus,  a  dry  garden. 
Choose  from  a  plant  a  specimen  having  flower,  bud,  leaf,  and,  if  possible,  seed. 
Lay  it  upon  thick  blossom  blotting-paper,  placing  one  or  two  sheets  of  the  same 
over  it ;  upon  which,  unless  the  specimen  be  very  succulent  and  thiek,  lay  another 
specimen,  and  then  more  paper.  Care  must  l)e  taken  to  lay  each  part  of  the  speci- 
men smooth  and  flat  upon  the  paper ;  no  part  of  the  specimen  should  be  under 
another  part;  cut  off  any  portiou  that  is  inconvenient  to  retain ;  if  any  bud  or  flower 
be  too  thick,  pare  off  some  of  the  under  side  to  make  them  lie  properly.  When  they 
are  arranged,  put  a  heavy  weight  upon  them,— after  a  few  hours,  carefully  shift  the 
position  of  each  specimen  to  a  dry  part  of  the  paper,  and  replace  the  weight ;  repeat 
this,  changing  the  paper,  if  necessary,  until  the  specimens  he  perfectly  dry.  Prepare 
a  solution  of  gum  with  a  little  camphor  in  it,  and  secure  each  specimen  to  a  pace  in 
a  folio  of  cartridge  or  whity-brown  paper ;  then  write  under  each  the  name  of  the 
plant,  class,  order,  tree,  shrub,  herb,  country,  &c.  In  the  case  of  any  spedmen 
being  very  full  of  sap,  a  hot  iron  may  be  passed  two  or  three  times  over  the  coyer- 
ing  of  paper— taking  care  not  to  burn  it.     Now  is  the  season  to  begin. — Flora. 

On  the  tree  Mignonette. — Last  year  1  treated  some  plants  of  Mignonette,  in 
order  to  make  them  shrubby,  as  follows : — The  plants  were  two  feet  high,  and  pro- 
duced a  large  head  of  blossoms.  I  am  sure  it  is  well  worth  the  attention  it  requires. 
In  a  48-sized  pot  I  potted  one  good  plant,  in  a  very  rich  loamy  soil.  In  five  weeks 
afterwards  I  removed  the  plant,  ball  entire,  into  a  36-6ized  pot,  using  the  same  kind 
of  soil.  As  the  plant  pushed  forth,  I  pinched  off  all  side  shoots,  allowing  the  leaf  to 
remain  from  which  the  shoot  pushed.  The  plant  showed  bloom  when  ab<mt  ten 
inches  high ;  I  pinched  it  off,  and  it  caused  the  top  lateral  shoot  to  push  upwards  fur 
a  leader,  whieh  I  trained  for  the  purpose.  On  reaching  two  feet  nigli,  I  cut  off  the 
blossom,  and  encouraged  about  eight  of  the  best  shoots  for  blooming.  They  flowered 
profusely  last  autumn,  and  now  are  real  pictures  of  beauty  and  fragrance,  and  I 
expect  will  continue  so  through  the  season.  I  potted  off  one-half  of  mv  plants 
early  in  May,  1850,  and  the  other  early  in  June.  At  the  end  of  April,  1851^  I  re- 
potted the  plants  into  24s,  keeping  the  ball  entire.  I  placed  the  plants  at  first  in  a 
melon  frame,  and  when  six  inches  high,  took  them  into  the  greenhouse  where  1  have 
kept  them  till  now, —  Clericus. 

Tbopaolum  Lobbianum. — There  is  a  plant  of  it  in  the  gardens  of  the  Duke  of 
Cleveland,  at  Raby  Castle,  near  Durham,  trained  to  a  trellis  ngainst  a  back  wall, 
which  covers  a  space  of  thirty  feet  long  by  twelve  feet  high,  and  has  been  in  bloom 
ever  since  last  November,  producing  tens  of  thousands  of  its  bright  orange-scarlet 
flowers.  It  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  perfect  gem,  growing  very  vigorously,  and  there 
are  thousands  of  blossoms  yet  to  come  out.  The  plant  is  grown  in  a  border,  in 
•trong  hazel  loam,  mushroom  bed  dung,  ard  charcoal  well  incorporated  together, 
and  turned  in  a  rough  state.  It  has  occasional  waterings  of  liquid  manure,  a  quart 
of  that  to  a  gallon  of  water  is  about  the  proportion  given.  It  is  a  fine  plant  for 
trellis,  pillar,  or  if  grown  in  pots  for  training  round  any  framework.  It  grows  very 
f\reely,  and  cuttings  strike  root  very  readily.  It  is  a  charming  plant,  too,  for  the 
flower-garden,  either  supported  erect,  or  prostrate  over  a  raised  bed. 

Dbstbuction  of  Green-flt  iNmecT — Mr.  Ayres,  of  Brooklands,  Blaekheath, 
near  London,  states  that  he  has  sacoeeded  to  aatisfhetton  in  fumigating  his  plant- 
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homes  as  follows: — A  short  time  back,  having  no  tobacco-pAper,  and  not  liking  t^ 
give  4«.  6d.  per  pound  for  tobacco,  I  made  an  experiment  of  a  small  quantity  of 
tobacco  and  Cayenne  combined,  and  am  delighted  with  the  result.  Choosing  b 
damp  still  night,  about  two  quarts  of  glowing  fire  was  placed  upon  a  wire  sieve,  and 
that  was  elevated  upon  three  bricks  in  the  pathway  of  the  centre  house,  (three  being' 
smoked  at  the  same  time)  to  increase  the  draught.  Over  the  fire  some  uitre-paper,- 
tom  into  small  pieces,  was  placed,  then  a  handfiil  of  damp  stable  litter,  and  tiien  the 
tobacco,  which  had  been  damped  and  thoroughly  impregnated  with  the  pepper.  The* 
quantity  used  was  6  nzs.  of  tobacco,  and  2  ozs.  of  Cayenne,  the  expense  being  about 
3«. ;  and  the  houses  were  ninety  feet  long,  sixteen  feet  wide,  and  tolerably  lofty« 
One  hour  after  the  fire  was  out,  not  a  living  insect  coold  be  found ;  and  I  am  quite 
sore  the  tobacco  and  Cayenne  did  fully  as  much  execution  as  when  we  used  7  lbs. 
of  tobacco-paper,  at  an  expense  of  10«.  6d,  The  Cayenne  was  a  common  kind, 
which  I  purchased  at  Sd.  per  ounce ;  but  no  doubt  common  Chillies  would  be  better 
than  adulterated  pepper,  and  these  I  intend  to  grow  for  my  own  use  this  season. 
Thus  yon  see  *'fiimigators"  ar«  rendered  useless ;  a  very  small  quantity  of  tobacco 
with  Cayenne  is  snfScient,  and  what  is  still  better,  the  horrible  stench  of  stron|f 
tobacco  or  tobacoo-paper  is  got  rid  of ;  for  with  the  small  quantity  used,  the  smell 
is  driven  quite  off  in  twenty-four  hours.  Let  me,  however,  caution  the  reader  that 
the  tobacco  and  Cayenne,  in  addition  to  destroying  insects,  are  an  excellent  recipe 
to  "  catch  a  good  cold ;" — for  myself,  my  foreman,  and  an  assistant,  had  each  to  pay 
that  penalty  for  our  knowledge.  It  is,  however,  quite  unnecessary  to  enter  the 
house  if  the  fire  is  properly  lighted  at  the  first  start,  and  the  paper,  litter,  and  V^ 
baceo  are  damped  at  the  time  they  are  put  on.  If  the  sieve  is  placed  near  the  door, 
then  by  opening  it  a  little  the  drauffht  is  increased,  and  the  necessity  for  enteriiir 
entirely  obviated."  (The  same  kind  of  materials  consumed  in  the  Fnmigator,  and 
applied  through  that  medium,  of  course  will  produce  similar  efiK^Jts,  and  it  is  very 
probable  a  much  less  quantity  of  material  would  be  required  by  using  the  Fuooi* 
gator.) — A.  z. 

SfTOYZ  Climbbrs. — I  shall  be  obliged  by  having  a  list  of  some  of  the  best  of  these 
plants,  amongst  which  I  desire  a  few  of  the  Passifioras  may  be  included. — f.  c.  j.  * 


Stephanotus  flonbunda,  white. 
Allamanda  Schottii,  deep  yellow. 
Bignonia  venusta,  fine  bun. 
Hoya  carnosa,  fiesh  colour. 

campauulata,  sulphur. 

Ipomcea  Learii,  blue  and  red. 

Horsfallii,  rosy -crimson. 

tyrianthina,  purple. 

Gardenia  Sherbournii,  white,  dark 

centre. 
Dlpladenia  crassinoda,  blush. 
Mandevillea  suaveolens,  white. 


Combretum  grandifiorum,  scarlet. 
Tacsonia  manicata,  bright  scarlet. 

splendens,  rose. 

Bou^inviUsea  speclabilis,  pink. 
Passiflora  alata,  red,  blue,  and  green* 

edulis,  lilac  and  blue. 

elegans,  scarlet  and  blue. 

kermesina,  crimson. 

— ^  racemosa  elesans,  scarlet. 

Loudonii,  red  and  purple. 

qoadrangulans,  green  and 

blue. 


The  above  are  free  growers,  and  will  extend  any  moderate  length.  There  are 
others  of  a  dwarf er  growth,  equally  pretty. 

On  destrotino  Slugs,  &c. — The  best  means  "An  Old  Carnation  Grower" 
can  use  to  destroy  slugs,  &c.,  is  to  dissolve  two  drachms  of  corrosive  sublimala 
(poison)  in  two  gallons  of  boiling  water,  and  water  his  plants  with  thd  solution  ;  it 
will  also  be  necessary  for  him  to  take  every  pot  out  of  the  frame,  and  pour  in  the 
hole  at  the  bottom  a  small  quantity  of  the  solution,  as  this  is  where  they  generally 
secrete  themselves.  He  need  not  be  afraid  to  use  this,  as  it  is  perfectly  innoxious  to 
the  plants ;  indeed,  I  always  fiemcy  it  does  them  good,  as  it  improves  their  verdure. 
This  solution  will  also  cause  worms  to  rise  out  of  the  ground,  if  poured  upon  any 
bed  at  the  close  of  daylight,  when  they  may  be  gathered  up  and  destroyed.  I  will 
now  correct  an  error  in  my  Article  on  the  Carnation  ;  the  pots  used  should  be  four 
to  the  cast,  instead  of  sixteen,  as  there  stated. — A  Florisi, 

Om  the  Ccltiyatiom  of  AuBTBCEJiEKiAB. — I  should  be  much  obliged  if  some 
correspondent  who  cultivates  the  Alstrcsmeria  successfully,  would  furnish  me  with 
a  few  particulars  of  management ;  I  cannot  get  them  to  bloom  well  either  in  pots  or 
the  open  border.    An  early  attention  will  much  oblige— 3fana. 

List  of  showt  Border  Flowibs,  &c.— 1  and  several  friends,  having  smaU 
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gardens  entirely  devoted  to  flowers,  are  much  in  want  of  a  list  of  showy  herbaceous 
plants ;  there  are  annually  numbers  of  these  plants  for  sale  at  the  various  seedsmen 
in  town,  but  we  have  no  knowledge  of  their  character  whether  showy  or  not ;  and 
if  any  of  your  correspondents  would  favour  us  with  a  list  of  the  names,  height, 
colour,  and  montb  for  blooming,  it  would  be  rendering  us  a  great  service. — A  Col' 
lector  of  Herbaceous  Plants. 

ViGOROOs  Fuchsias. — I  have  been  an  ardent  admirer,  cultivator,  and  exhibitor 
of  the  Fuchsia  for  near  twenty  years,  consequently  in  this  particular  I  am  a  practical 
Fuchsia  grower.  The  largest  flowers  of  any  kmd,  1  have  uniformly  had  upon 
plants  of  from  one  to  four  years  old.  A  cuttiug  struck  early  in  spring,  duly  attended 
to,  will  that  year  make  a  vigorous  blooming  plant  from  two  to  four  leet  high.  At 
the  close  of  the  blooming  season,  the  planti  are  placed  behind  the  plant  stage,  kept 
neurit/  dry  till  February.  I  then  shake  off  the  soil  from  the  roots,  and  cut  off  all 
the  side  branches  to  one  or  two  buds,  leaving  only  the  main  stem  thus  denuded, 
taking  off  several  inches  of  its  top.  The  plant  is  repotted  in  equal  portions  of  loam, 
well-decomposed  manure,  and  turfy  peat,  with  a  sprinkling  of  bits  of  crushed  bone 
and  charcoaL  I  have  a  low  double-roofed  forcing-house  with  a  bark  bed  in  the 
middle.  About  ten  days  after  being  potted  I  plunge  them  in  this  bed, of  gentle  heat, 
and  they  soon  push  vigorously.  When  the  new  bhoots  have  pushed  two  or  three 
inches  long,  I  thin  all  away  except  sufficient  to  form  the  plant  properly,  and  such 
shoots  1  have  them  distant,  in  proportion  to  the  proportionate  size  1  am  desirous  to 
have  the  flowers.  I  keep  the  plants  in  the  bark-pit  till  the  appearance  of  blooming 
buds  upon  the  new  shoots.  The  flowers  which  such  shoots,  thus  proceeding  imme- 
diately from  the  main  stem,  produce,  are  surprisingly  larger  than  those  plants  pro- 
duce under  the  general  mode  of  treatment  which  is  pursued. 

The  same  plants  are  bloomed,  shoots  cut  close  in,  repotted,  and  moist  bottom  heat 
given,  "  which  is  very  essential,"  for  three  successive  years ;  then  being  provided 
with  year  old  plants,  1  put  away  the  former,  and  proceed  with  the  culture  of  the 
younger  ones.  Plants  so  treated  make  beautiful  specimens,  each  year  becoming  a 
little  higher.  Manure- water  is  given  once  a-week  during  the  growing  and  blooming 
period.  Some  kinds  of  Fuchsias  will  push  shoots  from  the  old  upright  stem  when 
the  previous  year's  ones  are  cut  clean  away.  When  such  do  push,  1  retain  them  in 
preference  to  those  which  proceed  from  the  short  part  of  the  last  year's  side-shoot, 
having  the  former  I  rub  off"  the  latter.  The  softer  wooded  kinds  push  most  freely 
from  3ie  main  stem,  and  many  of  such  habit  I  have  cut  the  previous  year's  side- 
shoots  wholly  off.  No  Fuchsia  grower  need  fear  to  prune  thus  severely.  The 
delicate  wiry-wooded  ones  do  not  so  certainly  push  from  the  main  stem  sifter  the 
plant  is  two  years  old.— ^  Middlesex  Man, 

On  answering  Qcteries,  &c. — I  venture  to  assert,  in  the  name  of  the  greater 
half  of  your  readers,  that  if  you  could  induce  your  contributors  to  answer  queries, 
or  would  shortly  answer  all  arrears  every  three  months  yourself,  it  would  render 
your  publication  still  more  valuable  to  unscientific  subscribers,  who,  without  putting 
questions  themselves,  would  be  great  gainers  from  the  doubts  and  suggestions  of 
others.  You  must  understand  this  remark  is  applied  to  questions  which  rerer  strictly 
to  the  cultivation  of  plants,  for  you  cannot  be  expected  to  furnish  your  readers  with 
taste  as  well  as  knowledge  ;  or  to  fix  upon  the  prettiest  flowers  for  those  who  cannot 
choose  for  themselves. — A  Constant  Reader,  (We  hope  our  friend's  hint  will  have 
the  attention  of  our  readers.     We  will  do  our  part. — Conductor  ) 

Pruning  Camelijas.  Will  they  bear  it  i  When  is  the  best  time  ? — To 
the  first  I  reply,  few  plants  bear  it  better.  To  the  second,  as  soon  as  they  have  done 
flowering.  Large  unwieldy  plants  may  thus  be  reduced,  and  kept  in  pots  if  desired. 
If  in  good  condition,  they  may  be  cut  in  to  the  old  wood  with  impunity,  especially 
if  not  more  than  from  two  to  four  years  old ;  but  then  they  must  be  kept  in  a  close, 
moist  atmosphere,  and  a  temperature  as  near  60°  as  50-^.  I  have  broken  old  stems 
very  sucoessfuUy  in  a  dung  heat.  Those  who  recollect  the  hospital  described  for 
sickly  oranges  will  not  be  far  from  the  mark.  A  shady  place  in  a  forcing- house  is 
a  good  substitute,  especially  if  some  moss  is  kept  moist  round  the  stems.  The  plants 
must  break  freely  before  they  are  either  shifted  or  planted  out.  If  the  latter  is 
done,  a  little  pruning  will  onlv  be  wanted  occasionally,  if  the  compost  is  not  too 
rich. — B,  Fish, — {Cottage  Gardener.) 


O.' 
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"  Come,  Cyiithia,  come !  in  town  no  longer  stay ; 
From  crowds,  and  noue,  and  folly,  huste  away  ; 
The  fields,  the  meads,  the  trees  me  full  in  bluom. 
The  vernal  showere  awake  a  rich  perfume." 

"  Ye  field  Bowers !  the  gardens  eclipse  you,  'tis  true, 
Tet,  wildings  of  nature,  I  dole  upon  you, 

For  ye  naft  me  to  summera  of  old  ; 
When  the  earth  teem'd  around  me  with  fairy  deliglit, 
And  when  daisies  and  buttercups  gladdened  my  eight. 
Like  treasures  of  silver  and  gold." 

A  DKAWisa  of  this  most  beautiful  flower  was  sent  us  by  Messrs, 
Lucombe,  Pince,  and  Co.,  Nurserymen,  of  Exeter.  Many  of  our 
readers  are  aware  that,  during  the  last  ten  years,  some  very  handsome 
species  have  been  introduced  into  this  country,  and  are  highly  orna- 
mental in  the  stove  collection  of  plants.  The  one  we  now  figure  proves 
to  be  a  valuable  acqnisilion  to  the  greenhouse,  or  even  pit-frame;  and 
in  consequence,  all  who  possess  these  latter-named  structures  may  lUG- 
cesafully  cultivate  this  most  charming,  showy,  blooming  plant.  It  Is 
an  hybrid,  raised  by  the  above-named  nurserymen,  who  handed  us  tbe 
following  parliculajs,  which  were  extracted  from  the  Magazine  qf 
Botany,  December  Number,  1851. 

"  A  hybrid  production,  and  a  very  Ijeauliful  one,  raised  by  Messrs. 
Lucombe,  Fince,  and  Co.,  of  Exeter,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
specimens  from  which  our  drawing  was  made.  It  was  raised,  as  we 
are  informed,  from  JE..  speciosus,  impregnated  by  JE.  grandiflorus,  and 
possesses  the  abundant  flowering  habit  and  erect  growth  of  the  former, 
and  in  brilliance  of  colour  and  marking  even  exceeding  the  latter.  It 
is,  uo  doubt,  the  finest  of  its  race,  which,  as  is  well  known,  now  cor- 
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tains  many  very  splendid  imported  species.  We  are  informed  by  Mr. 
Pince  that  his  specimen  plant  of  this  hybrid  had  ^  bunch  of  flowem 
upon  every  shoot ;  each  of  the  bunches  in  the  specimens  sent  us  num- 
bering upwards  of  a  score  of  blossoms.  This  plant  had  been  grown  all 
the  summer  in  a  cold  pit,  without  any  artificial  heat  whatever.  Ho 
doubt,  it  will  prove  a  most  useful  ornamental  plant,  of  very  easy 
Qulture,  and  the  brilliance  of  its  large  clusters  of  flowers  will  make  it 
conspicuous,  even  among  the  most  showy  plants.  The  flowers  were 
eommunicated  to  us  early  in  October  last." 

This  tribe  of  plants  flourishes  in  a  compost  which  consists  of  a  con- 
■Iderable  part  of  vegetable  matter,  and  having  a  free  drainage.  The 
eompost  must  be  broken,  and  kept  in  a  rough  state.  Some  of  the  kinds 
are  of  a  drooping  habit,  and  are  grown  in  suspended  baskets  or  pots, 
and  the  branches  hang  over  the  sides.  The  one  we  now  figure  is  an 
erect,  stiff'-growing,  shrubby  plant ;  and,  blooming  so  freely,  renders  it 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  ornamental  plants,  and  deserving  a  place 
in  every  collection.  It  strikes  readily  by  cuttings  inserted  in  sand 
and  rotten  leaf-mould,  placed  where  there  is  bottom  heat.  Messrs. 
Lucombe,  Pince,  and  Co.,  deserve  to  be  amply  repaid  for  the  produc- 
tion of  such  a  brilliant  blooming  plant.  When  the  plants  have  ceased 
blooming  they  require  a  season  of  rest,  after  which  they  should  be  re- 
potted and  started  into  growth  again.  Having  several  plants,  and 
doing  this  at  various  successive  times,  some  may  always  be  had  in 
bloom  throughout  the  year. 

"  Where'er  I  ca?t  my  wondering  eyes  around, 
The  God  I  seek,  in  every  object  's  found ; 
Pursuing  Thee,  the  verdant  fields  I  pass. 
And  read  Thy  name  in  every  blade  of  grass ; 
Beauty  complete,  and  majesty  divine. 
In  all  Thy  works,  adored  Creator,  shine." 
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Abelia  unifloba. — An  evergreen,  smallish,  erect-growing  shrub, 
from  the  North  of  China.  The  flowers  are  produced  singly,  funnel- 
shaped,  white,  with  a  deep  violet  tinge  on  the  upper  side.  In  Messrs. 
Standish  and  Noble's  nursery,  Bagshot. 

Acacia  unduuefolia.  Leguminosse. — This  species  was  introduced 
in  1824,  and  has  been  cultivated  in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Hen- 
derson, Pine- Apple  Place,  under  the  name  of  olc€Bf&lia.  It  is  a  pretty 
shrub,  about  four  feet  high.  The  flowers  are  in  round  heads,  of  a 
bright  yellow,  and  freely  produced.  (Figured  in  Garden  Com- 
panion.) 

Begonia  stbioilosa.  Bristly. — From  Central  America.  It  has 
a  creeping  stem.  The  flower-stalks  rise  a  foot  high,  and  the  blossoms 
are  in  large  corymbs,  a  bright  red  colour.  A  very  pretty  plant  for  tbo 
stovey  or  warm  conservatory. 
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Bbvtbamia  fbagifera.  Coruese. — ^A  Plate  of  the  fruit  of  this 
fine  tree  was  given  by  us  fifteen  years  ago,  and  fine  trees  of  it  are 
now  growing  in  the  south  of  England,  whieh  flower  and  fruit  in 
abundance.  It  is  most  esteemed  for  its  beautiful  fruit,  which  are  in 
branching  clusters ;  each  fruit  being  nearly  the  size  of  a  nectarine,  and 
of  a  deep  orange  red.  It  is  a  showy  tree,  and  merits  more  extensive 
cultivation.     (Figured  ip  Bot  Mag,^  4641.) 

Beschomeria  tubiploba.  Amaryllidese. — A  plant  introduced 
from  Mexico  to  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew.  It  produces  an  erect 
flower-stem,  of  about  fi^ur  feet  in  height,  each  fiower>tube  two  inches 
long,  green,  with  reddish-purple  streak.  (Figured  in  Bot,  Mag,. 
4642.) 

BiLBEBGiA  MoBELiANA.  BromeliacesB. — A  new  species,  some- 
what like  B.  zebina,  but  the  bracts  and  flowers  are  higher  coloured.  It 
was  introduced  from  Brazil,  and  has  been  cultivated  by  M.  Morel,  of 
Paris.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  tribe.  (Figured  in 
PaxtoiCs  Flower  Garden,) 

Gallixbns  roLTPHTUaA. — This  plant  is  of  the  Lilywort  tribe. 
It  is  the  Lui(uriaga  erecta  of  Kupth,  very  similar  to  the  L.  radicans, 
but  the  flowers  are  white,  speckled  with  browp.  Messrs.  Veitch's 
received  them  from  Mr.  Lobb,  who  thinks  they  will  succeed  iu 
England  on  elevated  parts  of  the  mainland. 

Canna  sanouinea.  Marantaceae. — A  new  species  of  Canna,  intro- 
duced by  M.  Warczcwioz  from  Costa  Baca  in  1850.  It  grows  about 
three  feet  high ;  flowers  of  a  deep  crimson  red.  It  is  easy  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  flowers  well  in  the  open  border  during  the  summer  months. 
In  the  autumn  it  should  be  potted,  and  placed  in  the  greenhouse  till 
spring.     {Paxton's  Flower  Garden,) 

Cheirostemon  riiATANOiPES. — A  greenhouse  tree,  which  was 
observed  in  Mexico  when  that  country  was  discovered.  The  natives 
made  a  kind  of  pilgrimage  to  it,  and  collected  the  flowers  for  amulets. 
Hartweg  found  it  a  few  years  ago  on  the  mountains  of  Acatenauge, 
forming  trees  from  fifty  to  eighty  feet  high.  There  is  a  plant  of  it 
blossoms  in  one  of  the  great  conservatories  in  Paris  which  is  thirty 
fbet  high.  The  leaves  are  very  like  those  of  the  Plane-tree.  The- 
flowers  are  bell-shaped,  drooping,  each  being  near  two  inches  long,  of 
a  purplish-brown  colour.     {Flores  des  JSerres,) 

Catajlfa  Pottsii.  a  oative  of  Mexico.  A  bush,  growing  from 
four  to  six  feet  high.  J^eaves  leathery,  lance-shaped.  The  flowers  are 
of  a  Bignonia-like  form,  pink,  two  inches  long.  It  is  a  half-hardy 
shrub,  introduced  to  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew. 

Gtmbidium  Mastbrsii. — Messrs.  Loddiges  obtained  this  stove 
orchid  from  the  East  Indies,  and  named  it  after  Mr.  Masters,  assistant 
in  the  Calcutta  Botanic  Garden.  Petals  and  sepals  narrow,  white 
tinged  with  yellow ;  lip  white,  stained  with  rose.  Each  flower  is  about 
four  inohes  across.    (Figured  in  Paxiom^i  Flower  GWtfas,  No.  78.) 

k2 
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Dendrobium  aqueum.  The  Watery.  Orchideae. — From  the 
East  Indies.  It  has  bloomed  in  the  stove  in  the  Royal  Gardens  of 
Kevr.  It  is  a  robust  plant.  The  flowers  are  produced  along  the  erect 
stems  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  two  or  three  together  at  each.  The 
flower  is  two  inches  across,  of  a  creamy  white,  with  a  yellow  spot  at 
the  bottom  of  the  lip.     (Figured  in  Bot.  Mag,^  4640.) 

Gastrolobium  cuneatcm.  Pea -flowered.  Leguminosae. — Mr. 
Drummond  discovered  this  pretty  shrub  in  Australia,  and  it  is  -culti- 
vated in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Henderson,  of  Pine- Apple  Place.  It 
is  a  dwarf  branching  shrub,  with  narrow  leaves  about  an  inch  long. 
Flowers  (pea-formed)  of  a  rich  yellow,  with  a  deep  crimson  keel.  It 
merits  a  place  in  every  greenhouse.  (Figured  in  Magazine  of 
Botany,) 

Gesnera  purpurea. — We  do  not  know  from  whence  this  very 
liandsome  plant  was  introduced  into  this  country,  nor  the  period  when. 
It  is  in  habit  much  like  G.  Douglassii,  and  in  consequence,  it  has  been 
supposed  to  be  an  hybrid  production  between  G.  Douglassii  and  G. 
discolor.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the  most  striking  of  this  noble  tribe 
of  plants,  and  is  far  handsomer  than  either  of  the  two  just  named. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  large  panicles,  numerously,  and  each  blos- 
som two  inches  long,  of  a  rich  deep-rose  colour,  beautifully  spotted 
with  crimson.  Plants  may  now  be  obtained  at  some  of  the  nursery 
establislunents,  and  it  merits  a  place  in  every  collection  of  hot-house 
plants.     (Figured  in  Paxtoti^s  Flower  Garden^  No.  76.) 

Hakea  myrtoides.  Myrtle-like.  ProteacaBa. — A  shrubby 
plant,  growing  two  feet  high,  from  the  Swan  River  settlement.  The 
leaves  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Acacia  armata.  The  bright  red 
and  yellow  flowers  (so  unusual  in  this  genus),  nestled  among  the  pretty 
leaves,  produce  a  very  pretty  eff*ect.  Each  flower  is  about  half  an  inch 
long.  It  blooms  in  winter  in  the  greenhouse,  and  merits  a  place  in 
every  one.     (Figured  in  Bot,  Mag.,  4643) 

Linaria  reticulata.  (Synonym,  Antirrhinum  reticulatum.) — This 
very  pretty-flowering  Toad-flax  is  a  hardy  herbaceous  perennial  plant, 
a  native  of  Portugal  and  Algeria.  It  blooms  very  freely  during  sum- 
mer, and  readily  increases  by  cuttings.  The  flowers  are  very  hand- 
some, variable  in  colour,  from  blue,  rose,  and  purple-veined,  to  deep 
purple;  the  inside  of  the  throat  whitish,  sometimes  yellow.  Each 
blossom  is  an  inch  long.  Mr.  Stark,  of  Edinburgh,  possesses  the 
plant,     (Figured  in  Magazine  of  Botani/.) 

Luzuriaoa  radicans.  Liliaceae. — A  native  of  South  Chili,  where 
it  grows  in  cool  shady  woods,  covering  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  bears 
pendulous  blossoms,  white,  something  like  snowdrops,  and  which  are 
very  fragrant. 

Macu^rantheba  tanacetifolia.  Tansy-leaved.  (Synonym, 
Aster  tanacetifolia,  A.  chrysanthemoides.) — Introduced  to  the  Royal 
Gardens  of  Kew  from  New  Mexico.  It  is  a  handsome,  half-hardy, 
half-shrubby  plant.  It  grows  about  a  foot  high,  bcanching,  and  the 
flowers  are  nearly  as  those  of  the  China  Aster.    They  are  produced  in 
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termioal  heads,  yellow,  with  a  purple  ray.  It  flourishes  in  the  open 
ground  in  summer,  but  requires  to  be  in  the  greenhouse  or  pit-frame  in 
winter.     It  increases  freely  by  cuttings. 

SisTBiNCHiUM  MAJALE.  (Synonym,  S.  graminifolium,  var.  pumi* 
lura.) — A  dwarf,  half-hardy  perennial  from  Chili,  with  rough  grassy 
leaves,  growing  from  six  to  eighteen  inches  high.  Sepals  and  petals 
bright  yellow,  with  a  deep  brown  spot  at  the  base  of  each.  Each 
flower  is  nearly  an  inch  across,  very  pretty,  and  blooming  in  terminal 
heads  in  succession,  for  a  long  time,  renders  it  valuable. 

Stbobilanthus  aubiculatus.  Acanthaceae. — A  native  of  the 
East  Indies,  and  is  a  flne  winter,  and  early  spring  blooming,  hot- 
house, soft- wooded  plant.  It  grows  two  to  three  feet  high,  branching. 
The  flowers  are  proiiuced  numerously,  on  short  axillary  branches,  each 
having  from  ten  to  twenty  blossoms.  They  are  bell-shaped,  nearly 
an  inch  long,  pale  blue,  prettily  veined.  It  is  of  the  same  habit  as  the 
Rueliia.  The  genus  Strobllanthus  was  formed  from  the  Ruellia ;  the 
R.  Sabiniana  being  named  S.  Sabiniana. 

Stylidium  abmebia. — The  leaves  are  grassy-like,  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  broad.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  long  erect  racemes, 
forming  a  cone  of  eight  to  ten  inches  long.  Each  blossom  is  tiiree 
parts  of  an  inch  across,  broadish  petals,  of  a  handsome  purplish-crimson 
colour.  It  is  a  native  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  a  herbaceous  perennial, 
deserving  a  place  in  every  greenhouse.  This  genus  thrives  best  in  a 
compost  of  equal  parts  of  light  loam,  peat,  and  leaf-mould,  to  which  a 
sprinkling  of  sand  and  bits  of  charcoal  should  be  added.  (Figured  in 
Magazine  of  Botany.) 

Plants  now  in  Bloom  at  Kew. 

In  the  Greenhouse, 

A  considerable  number  of  the  Pea-flowered  (Leguminose)  tribe  of 
plants  are  now  in  beautiful  bloom,  the  best  of  which  are  the  fol* 
lowing: — 

LoDDiGEsiA  oxALiDiFOLiA.  OxALis-LBAVED. — It  forms  a  dwarf, 
branching,  bushy  plant,  with  neat  foliage,  and  pretty,  smallish,  piuk- 
coloured  flowers,  borne  in  profusion. 

Chobozema  scandens. — A  climbing  plant,  with  neat  glaucous 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  of  a  bright  yellow,  with  a  red  keel,  which  has 
the  appearance  of  a  red  eye.  This  plant  is  trained  to  a  wire  fraroe, 
and,  blooming  so  freely,  has  a  beautiful  eflect. 

Lalaoe  obnata. — Oval  leaves,  medium  sized.  Flowers  yellow, 
with  dark  claws  and  keel ;  profuse  bloomer. 

HovEA  iLLiciFOLiA. — A  vcTy  neat  plant,  with  holly-like  foliage. 
The  flowers  are  a  bright  blue,  with  a  deep  violet  keel.     Very  handsome. 

GrOODiA  PUBE9CENS. — Foliag^  Laburuum-like,  but  small.  Flowers 
yellow,  with  a  dark  centre,  and  in  profusion.     Very  beautiful. 

PuLTENiEA  sub-umbellata. — Very  neat,  narrow,  myrtle-like  foliage. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  fine  heads,  a  golden-yellow  in  front,  and 
streaked  with  crimson  behind.     A  profuse  bloomer. 
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Chorozema  maceophtllum. — Leaves  large.  Flowers  orange 
colour,  with  a  rosy -pink  keel.     Neat  and  prettj. 

PuLTEN^A  glauca. — NafTOw  leaves.  Flowers  almost  like  those  of 
a  scarlet  kidney  bean,  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  the  plant  almost 
covered  with  them. 

B06S1.CA  cx>RDi FOLIA. — Small  neat  foliage,  and  a  neat  hushj  plant 
Flowers  light  yellow,  in  profusion. 

HovEA  FERRUGI11EA. — An  erect-growiug  plant;  leaves  brown 
underneath.     Flowers  of  a  bluish  lilac ;  neat  and  pretty. 

PoDOLOBiUM  STAURoruTLLUif . — Small  holly-like  leaves.  Flowers 
a  rich  yellow,  with  a  red  keel,  borne  in  profusion.     Very  handtom%. 

Gastrolobium  cuneatum. — A  neat  bushy  plant,  ^-ith  small  lleaves. 
Flowers  yellow,  with  a  dark  crimson  keel,  in  profusion.     Very  pretty. 

Bossi^A  ELEGANs. — A  neat,  narrow-leaved,  bushy  plant.  Flowfers 
yellow,  with  a  maroon  crimson  outside;  each  nearly  an  inch  acroiss. 
Very  handsome. 

Brachtsema  latifolia. — With  its  scarlet,  kidney-bean-like,  deep 
red  flowers,  in  profuse  bloom,  trained  to  a  high,  pyramidal,  wire  framie. 
Very  pretty. 

Actus  gracillimus. — An  upright  neat  plant,  with  small  foliage, 
and  literally  overladen  with  long  spikes  of  its  immense  number  of  deep 
yellow  and  crimson  blossoms.  Very  handsome,  and,  by  cutting  back 
the  plant  after  it  has  done  blooming,  it  is  readily  kept  a  dwarf  plant. 

BoRONiA  TETRANDREA. — A  Very  HCRt  bushy  plant,  with  pretty 
pinnate  foliage.  The  flowers  arie  produced  in  profusion.  Each  blos- 
som half  an  inch  across,  of  a  pretty  pink  colour.  A  charming  plants 
which  ought  to  be  in  every  greenhouse. 

Apiielexis  furpurea-macbantha. — A  plant,  two  feet  and  a-half 
high,  and  three  across,  had  upwards  of  two  hundred  flowers ;  each  of 
which  is  large,  of  a  dark  crimson- purple.  It  is  the  finest  of  the  genus 
we  have  seen. 

A.  uuMiLis. — Flowers  of  a  bright  rosy  crimson.  It  is  a  dwarfish 
plant,  blooming  freely.     Very  pretty. 

A.  SPECTABiLis. — Of  medium-sized  habit,  blooming  very  freely; 
The  flowers  of  largish  size,  and  of  maroon-crimson,  ting^  with  rose. 
Very  neat  and  pretty. 

Clematis  glycinioides. — A  climber,  ten  feet  long,  blootning  pro- 
fusely in  large  panicles.  Each  flower  an  inch  across,  white.  Very 
pretty. 

C.  aristata. — A  climber,  twelve  feet  long,  in  profuse  blooni; 
Each  blossom  has  from  five  to  ten  petals,  pure  white,  and  the  flower  is 
nearly  three  inches  across.  It  is  remarkably  showy  and  handsome, 
appearing  like  a  sheet  of  snow. 

Salvia  GESNERiFLOR A.— With  its  large  heads  of  rich  scarlet  flowers, 
are  exceedingly  showy. 

ZiERii  MACROPHYLLA. — A  neat  bushy  plant,  with  lance-sfasped 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  like  small  heads  of  Lauristinus,  pure  white, 
and  are  in  pro^sion.     Very  pretty. 

Epacris  VARIABILIS  RUBRA.— Wide  bell-shapcd,  half  an  inch  long; 
a  bright  rosy  red. 
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E.  FORMt)SA. — Bell-shaped,  half  an  inch  long;  peach  coloured. 

E.  CAR^EA  toNGiFLORA. — Nearly  an  inch  long,  bell-shaped;  bright 
pink  colour  ;  profuse  bloomer.     Very  handsome. 

E.  campanulatA  CARNEA.—Flesh  colour,  bell-shaped,  half  an  inch 
long.     Very  pretty. 

E.  Fairbairni.— Bell-shaped,  half  an  inch  long;  deep  piuk.  Very 
pi^tty. 

E.  VARIABILIS  ORANDIFLORA.— ^Bell-shaped,  half  an  inch  long ; 
bright  pink.     Very  pretty. 

E.  iMPREssA  ALBA  suPERBA.- — Bell-shaped,  half  an  inch  long; 
pure  white.    Very  handsoitie. 

E.  OCHROLEUCA. — Bcll-shapcd,  half  an  inch  long ;  cream  coloured. 
Pretty. 

E.  DENsiPLORA. — Bcll-shaped;  tube  below  pink,  the  upper  part 
white.     Very  prietty. 

E.  coccKtea. — Tube  one  inch  long ;  a  bright  rosy  scarlet.  Very 
pretty. 

E.  cAMt>ANULATA  BLANDA.  Very  widc  bell-shapcd,  one  third  of  an 
iuch  long ;  white.     Very  pretty. 

E.  WiLMdREA^A. — Tube  nearly  one  inch  long;  rosy  red,  with  a 
white  end.     Piietty. 

E.  ALBA-p£Nl)ULJtePLORA. — Wide  bcll-shaped,  half  an  inch  lotig ; 
the  flowers  are  in  a  drooping  position  down  the  sides  of  the  shoots. 
Very  ptetty. 

Thirteen  of  these  are  new  varieties,  exceedingly  beautiful,  and 
deserve  a  place  in  ev^ry  greenhou^.  They  are  profbse  bloomers^ 
^w  freely,  ahd  are  a  valuable  addition  to  thb  charming  tribe  ;  each 
being  very  distinct  from  any  other. 

Gloriosa  Plantii. — Mr.  Plant  sent  this  charming  species  from 
Natal.  The  plant  grows  erect,  like  some  of  the  Alstraemerias,  three 
feet  high.  The  first  whorl  of  flowers  is  produced  about  a  foot  from 
tho  ground,  and  the  second  and  third  about  a  foot  higher,  at  similar 
distances.  The  curious  curled  flowers  are  more  scarlet  than  the  G. 
superba,  which  many  of  our  readers  have  seen.  It  merits  a  place  in 
every  stove. 

King  of  the  Fuchsia^  (Meillez).— The  flower  is  an  enormous 
size.  Tube  orange,  tinged  with  pink ;  sepals  rose,  with  green  tips ; 
corolla  orange  and  rose.  Said  to  be  much  superior  to  any  other 
Fuchsia. 

Madame  Lemicuez  (Meillez). — Flower  very  long;  calyx  rosy- 
lilac,  with  green  tips ;  corolla  a  blue-lilac.     Very  beautiful. 

Louisa  Lelandais  (Meillez).— Flower  very  large;  calyx  pale 
orange,  with  light  tips  ;  corolla  deep  otange.     Very  flne. 

Heliotropium,  Louis  Napoleon.— The  plant  vigorous,  and  the 
flowers  are  produced  in  enormous  large  umbels.  It  is  the  deepest 
coloured  existing.     Very  fine. 

H.  PiccioLA. — A  handsome  dwarf  plant,  with  large  umbds  of 
flowers ;  white,  edged  with  blue.     Very  distinct. 

H.  PERFECTION; — A  vigoroos  plant,  having  very  smill  leaves,  with 
enormous  heads  of  white  flowers.     Very  fine. 
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Pentstemon  atro-c^ruleus. — An  hybrid  from  the  true  P.  gen- 
tianoides ;  vigorous  grower ;  flowers  very  large,  of  a  fine  blue,  with 
the  mouth  striped.     Very  superb. 

P.  GRANDis. — Another  hybrid,  from  the  same  as  the  last,  and  the 
flower  as  long,  of  a  violet-blue,  streaked  with  white  and  carmine.  Very 
beautiful. 

Verbena  M.  Affree  (Meillez). — Flower  very  large,  deep  purple, 
with  a  large  golden-yellow  eye.     A  superb  variety. 

V.  Marie  Stuard. — Large  flower ;  white  tinged  with  flesh,  centre 
rose,  with  an  amaranth  eye.     Very  fine. 

V.  Madame  Meillez. — Flower  enormous  size;  bright  rose,  with  a 
rich  scarlet  centre.     Superb. 

Hydrangea  hortensis  fol.  variegatts. — The  leaves  are  green, 
with  a  broad  edging  of  pure  white.     Exceedingly  handsome. 

Dodecatheon  media  alba  compacta. — A  very  superb  dwarf 
variety,  bearing  an  enormous  umbel  of  large  flowers ;  white,  with  a 
yellow  margin. 

TiGRiDiA  CANARiENSis. — The  flowcrs  are  a  bright  yellow,  most 
beautifully  spotted  with  rich  crimson.     A  charming  acquisition. 

Balsamina  latifolia  alba. — In  its  appearance  like  the  well- 
known  6.  latifolia,  which  has  rosy-lilac  flowers,  the  present  variety  has 
white  ones.  A  charming  companion  to  the  species,  worth  a  place  in 
every  stove  or  greenhouse. 

DiLLWYNiA  8CABRA. — This  is  another  beautiful,  pea-formed,  flow- 
ering, dwarf  shrub  from  Australia.  It  blooms  profusely;  the  flowers 
being  in  clusters  along  the  shoots  for  several  inches ;  they  are  of  a 
brilliant  scarlet,  with  a  yellowish  margin.  Very  handsome,  and  ought 
to  be  in  every  greenhouse. 


In  Mr.  Van  Houtte's  Establishment. 

Chirita  sinensis  variegata. — The  leaves  have  pure  white  veins. 
Very  pretty. 

Gesneria  Leopoldii. — The  handsomest  of  the  genus.  The  flowera 
are  large,  in  long  spikes,  of  a  rich  scarlet  crimson. 

Gesneria  zebrina  splendens. — The  flowers  are  more  rich  and 
brilliant,  and  the  spotting  deeper,  and  the  velvet  stripes  of  the  leaves 
are  more  distant  than  the  original  species. 

Sph^eralcea  nutans. — Of  the  Abutilon  tribe  ;  the  flowers  are  rose 
coloured,  drooping,  and  very  beautiful.  These  flowers  are  charming 
for  a  hand  bouquet,  mingled  with  others. 

Ardisia  crenulata  fructu  albo. — This  is  a  very  charming 
variety,  having  white  fruit,  and  will  form  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
red-berried. 

Lapageria  alba. — We  flgured  the  L.  rosea  in  a  recent  volume, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  flowers ;  the  present  one,  it  appears,  has 
white  ones.  It  is  a  very  valuable  acquisition,  lis  price  is  put  down 
by  Mr.  Van  Houtte  at  300  francs. 
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Hti>rang£A  japonica,  fol.  varieoata.— This  is  a  handsome 
variety,  having  variegated  leaves  of  white  and  green. 

Mtrtus  communis  flora  plena  rubra. — -A  most  charming 
double-blossomed  Myrtle,  having  red  flowers,  and  a  handsome  silver- 
edged-leaved  Wallflower,  have  been  obtained  by  Mr.  Schnicke,  in 
Prussia. 

ChEIRANTHUS   ChEIRI    FL.   PL.  FOLIA    AROENTEA    VARIEOATA. — A 

new  variety  of  the  Double  Wallflower,  raised  by  Mr.  Schnieke,  in 
Prussia  ;  its  leaves  are  bright  green,  edged  with  pure  white.  It  is  a 
decided  acquisition  to  this  much-loved  flower. 


PROPAGATION  OF  EPACRISES. 

BT  A  LONDON  NUB8ERY  FROPAGATOR. 

This  charming  tribe  of  greenhouse  plants  has  had,  within  the  last  five 
years,  the  particular  attention  of  hybridizers,  and  many  most  beautiful 
improvements  have  been  raised;  especially  so  in  the  hyacinth-like 
flowered  and  the  bell-shaped.  We  now  possess  varieties  from  the 
purest  snow  white  to  the  brightest  scarlet  and  crimson.  The  habit  of 
the  plants,  too,  is  improved,  being  dwarfer;  and  even  with  all,  by 
stopping  the  leads,  bushy  plants  are  readily  formed.  The  profuse 
flowering,  too,  is  a  great  improvement,  and  by  proper  treatment,  a 
succession  of  bloom  with  all  the  kinds  may  be  had  the  entire  year. 
The  culture  of  them,  too,  is  very  easy ;  care  being  taken  not  to  sodden 
them  with  water,  nor  must  they  be  allowed  to  flag  for  want  of  water. 
Avoiding  these  particulars,  giving  them  a  free  air,  and  a  good  sandy 
peat,  well  drained,  they  will  flourish  and  bloom  admirably. 

Their  increase  from  cuttings  has  been  often  said  to  be  difRcult.  I 
have  raised  thousands  by  cuttings,  and  not  more  than  one  in  fifty  fails. 
Plants  may  be  purchased  very  cheap,  but  amateurs  who  are  desirous  of 
increasing  any  particular  kind  may  succeed  to  satisfaction  by  adopting 
the  following  method.  The  young  shoots,  about  half  ripened,  must 
be  those  taken,  and  from  an  inch  to  two  inches  they  must  be  shortened 
in  preparing  them  for  insertion  in  the  cutting  pot.  Take  a  clean  48- 
siz^  pot,  put  a  large  crock  in  the  bottom,  then  add  a  quantity  of  small 
crocks,  or  coarse  cinders,  until  the  pot  is  half  full ;  upon  this  put  a 
layer  of  moss  beat  down  firm  ;  fill  up  with  fine  sifted  peat  mould  and 
white  silver  sand,  an  equal  quantity  mixed  together,  pressing  it  down 
firm  to  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  rim  of  the  pot ;  fill  up  with 
clean-sifted  silver  sand,  passing  a  stick  over  the  pot  to  make  the  surface 
level ;  give  a  slight  watering  with  a  fine  rose  pot  or  syringe ;  take  a 
bell-glass,  press  it  lightly  on  the  sand  so  as  to  leave  the  circumference ; 
then  select  your  cuttings  from  last  year's  ripened  wood.  Cut  the  tops 
of  the  shoots  about  one  inch  long,  strip  the  cutting  half  its  length  of 
leaves  ;  lay  it  on  your  thumb-nail ;  with  a  sharp  knife  cut  the  base  at 
a  joint  quite  smooth,  and  when  a  sufiBcient  quantity  to  fill  the  pot  is 
prepared,  insert  the  cuttings  as  far  as  stripped,  keeping  the  tallest,  if 
any,  in  the  centre.     Give  a  good  watering  to  settle  the  sand  about 
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them ;  let  them  stand  until  dry  ;  cover  with  the  bell-glass,  and  plutige 
the  pot  in  a  cold  frame  facing  north ;  keep  the  light  on,  protecting 
from  frost  with  covering,  or,  for  want  of  a  frame,  place  the  pot  on  a 
north  shelf  in  the  greenhouse,  but  by  no  means  in  the  sun  ;  wipe  the 
glass  once  a  day  ;  water  according  to  judgment,  keeping  them  rather 
dry  than  moist.  When  the  cuttings  begin  to  grow,  take  the  glass  off 
occasionally  for  half  an  hour,  and  increase  with  air  as  the  cuttings 
increase  in  growth,  until  it  may  be  left  off  altogether ;  then  remove 
them  to  the  greenhouse.  Pot  them  off  the  following  March  into 
thumb-pots,  well  drained,  using  peat  mould  and  sand  in  equal  quan- 
tities ;  place  them  in  a  cold  frame  until  rooted.  During  summer,  top 
any  long  shoot,  and  by  the  autumn  you  will  have  snug  bushy  plants, 
producing  in  spring  beautiful  pendant  blossoms. 


PROPAGATING  CAMPANULA  PYRAMIDAUS. 

DT  A  LONDON  AMATEUB  CULTIVATOR. 

Seeing  an  account  in  your  Cabinet  on  the  cultivation  of  Campanula 
pyramidalis,  which  advises  slips  to  be  taken  off  in  the  month  of  April, 
and  having  most  successfully  cultivated  these  plants  for  several  years 
by  a  far  different  method,  I  thought  I  would  trouble  you  with  a  few 
remarks  on  the  method  I  pursue.  As  soon  as  the  plants  have  done 
blooming,  I  immediately  turn  them  out  of  their  pots ;  the  root  I  then 
break  into  as  many  pieces  as  I  want  plants,  and  put  five  or  six  of  the 
pieces  into  a  .48^zed  pot,  which  is  half-filled  with  mould,  then  put  in 
the  pieces,  and  afterwards  fill  the  pot  with  the  mould.  Having  the 
convenience  of  a  frame,  or  hand-light,  after  watering,  I  place  it  Over 
them.  In  the  spring  (about  March),  I  pot  them  singly,  aud  sb  let 
them  remain  during  the  summer  in  any  cool  part  of  the  garden,  where 
they  grow  vigorously.  On  the  following  spring,  I  pot  them  into  24- 
sized  pots,  and  place  them  in  the  g^en house,  wh^re  they  remain  till 
they  have  done  blooming.  Last  season  I  cut  a  white  one  up  this  way, 
and  I  now  have  thirty-six  strong  healthy  plants  for  bloom  the  coming 
summer.  I  beg  to  observe,  that  if  some  of  the  largest  pieces  of  the 
roots  are  selected,  and  placed  upon  any  slight  heat,  they  will  bloom 
finely  the  following  spring,  the  plants  making  their  appearance  throngh 
the  mould  in  two  or  three  weeks.  Th^y  may  be  increased  in  the  way 
I  have  been  mentioning,  entirely  in  the  ofien  air,  and  when  strong 
enough  for  bloom  be  brought  into  the  apartment  of  a  house.  V^  hen  a 
plant  of  the  blue-flowered  has  extended  its  spike,  and  before  the  flowers 
open,  I  have  placed  one  or  more  in  an  entranee-hall,  as  well  as  sitting- 
room,  where  the  plant  has  light,  but  not  the  sun  shining  upon  it ;  Md 
in  this  partial  shade  the  flowers  become  a  most  beautiful  French  lilac, 
far  prettier  than  the  blue  or  white  flowers.  In  the  sitting-room,  which 
has  an  east  aspect,  I  have  the  plant  placed  at  tlie  opposite  side  from 
the  windows,  which  is  the  most  shady  place  in  the  room.  I  hav^ 
grown  them  eight  feet  high  in  these  situations,  and  no  flowering  plant 
18  more  elegant,  as  well  as  being  powerfully  fhigrant. 
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DWARF  FLOWERING  PLANTS  OF  THE  BRUGMANSIA 

SUAVEOLENS. 

BT  MR.  JAMES  M^AULAY,  BB£VITREE|  CUMBERLAND. 

A8  late  in  the  spring  as  possible,  before  the  buds  are  moring,  I  seleiit 
a  strong  shoot  well  furnished  \rith  buds ;  cut  the  shoot  into  as  tiianj 
divisions  as  there  are  buds,  and  insert  each  bud  Itito  a  h!tg^  60-pot, 
just  corering  the  eje  with  mould  ;  plunging  thd  pot  into  a  hot-bed  df 
moderate  heat,  bdng  careful  of  too  much  steam.  When  the  plants 
appear,  I  give  a  little  water,  but  at  first  moderately,  or  the  cuttings 
will  rot ;  when  the  plants  are  well  rooted,  I  remove  them  into  a  colder 
frame,  and  by  degrees  harden  them  off.  About  the  latter  end  of  May, 
or  beginning  of  June,  I  turn  them  carefully  out  of  the  pits  into  the 
open  ground,  where  the  soil  is  not  too  rich ;  water  them  occasionally, 
but  not  too  often.  About  the  beginning  of  Septedib^r  they  will  shon^ 
for  bloom :  as  soon  as  this  is  perceived,  they  are  taken  up  carefully, 
with  as  much  mould  as  possible,  potted  into  pots  suitable  to  their  rootSj 
axld  set  in  a  cold  frame,  keeping  them  close  until  recovered  from  being 
potted,  and  they  flower  freely,  forming  a  striking  object  fbr  thfe  green* 
house,  the  plants  being  quite  dwarf,  about  a  yard  high,  and  beaHnjj 
numerous  fine-sized  flowers. 


DISSECTING  LEAVES. 

BT  SOPHIA,  OF  ST.  JOBN*8  WOOD,  REGENT'S  PARK,  I^NDOK. 

I  RECENTLY  siaw  a  number  of  most  strikingly  interesting  atid  perfect 
specimens  of  dissected  leaves,  of  various  kinds,  in  the  Museum  at  Kew 
Gardens,  and  it  reminded  me  of  a  promise  I  had  made  some  time  ago, 
to  send  some  particulars  relative  to  the  process  I  have  very  successfully 
practised  in  dissecting  leaves,  calyxes,  and  capsules  of  flowers,  &c. 
The  following  is  the  method  pursued  : — 

Cherries,  Pear,  Poplar,  Ivy,  Holly,  or  Maple  leaves,  &c.,  to  be 
gathered  in  June  or  July,  when  the  young  leaves  are  at  their  full 
growth  ;  put  them  in  an  earthen  pan,  full  of  rain-water ;  An  it  wastes 
fill  it  up,  but  do  not  empty  out  any  of  the  wiiter.  Some  of  the  leaves 
will  be  ready  to  dissect  in  a  motith,  and  some  not  in  less  than  two. 
When  the  etternal  membraneii  begin  to  separate,  then  is  the  time  to 
begin  the  operation.  The  leaf  must  be  put  in  a  flat  white  plate,  with 
clean  water ;  squeeze  thfe  l^af  g^btly  With  the  finger  and  it  will  open 
on  one  side,  the  green  juice  will  press  out ;  then  the  two  outward  skins 
must  be  stripped  off,  first* in  the  ihiddle  and  along  the  sides,  wh'eni 
they  closely  adhere,  and  if  an  opening  b  made  they  will  easily  come 
ofl":  then  wash  the  skeleton  in  clean  water,  and  put  it  between  the 
leaves  of  a  book  to  dry.  Pear  and  Holly  have  a  double  set  6f  fibres^ 
that  must  be  separated  with  circumspection ;  one  set  of  fibres  is  more 
perfect  than  the  other.  I  must  observe  that  I  was  not  able  to  procure 
rain-water  foir  the  g^reater  part  of  the  Iteves  I  have  dissected,  and  that 
I  succeeded  without.  Box  leaves  I  found  to  require  to  rihiiain  several 
months  in  th^  wat^.    Bdme  leamn  of  the  SpteMi  Chesnut  I  dticift  Md 
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for  more  than  a  year  in  water,  and  then  \Fas  obliged  to  throw  them 
away  unchanged  :  I  have  not  itince  been  able  to  try  them  again.  I 
have  now  a  query  to  pro{)ose.  I  have  succeeded  perfectly  in  dissecting 
the  leaves  and  the  floral  leaves  of  the  Lime-tree,  but  the  skeleton  of 
the  Lime-tree  leaves  remains  green,  and  no  washing  will  bleach  it 
Perhaps  some  reader  of  the  Cabinet  will  have  the  kindness  to  inform 
me  how  to  bleach  them,  without  injuring  the  fibre  of  the  skeleton.  The 
above  is  a  dirty,  and  not  a  very  sweet  job,  but  the  admirable  beauty  of 
the  skeletons,  in  my  opinion,  fully  compensates  for  the  trouble. 


TIGRIDIAS. 

BY  A  LONDON  SEEDSMAN. 


Some  one  lately  requested  infor*nation  relative  to  the  management  of 
these  beautiful  flowering  plants.  I  beg  leave  to  state,  that  the  only 
difliculty  attending  the  culture  of  this  plant  is,  its  bulbs  not  being  suffi- 
ciently ripe  when  taken  up  in  the  autumn.  By  this  means  they  are 
apt  to  rot;  but  if,  with  great  care,  they  are  preserved  till  spring,  they 
become  so  exhausted  by  the  means  used  to  keep  them  that,  when 
planted,  the  flowers,  if  any  are  produced,  are  extremely  weak.  To 
remedy  this,  plant  them  in  a  light  soil  and  warm  situation,  being 
careful  never  to  put  them  deep  enough  in  the  ground  as  to  cover  the 
crown  ;  if  this  be  attended  to,  and  they  are  taken  up  as  soon  as  the 
tops  decay  in  autumn,  before  they  are  saturated  with  wet,  and  retain 
all  the  soil  to  the  bulbs  possible,  placing  them  where  they  will  be  pre- 
served dry,  and  from  frost,  through  winter,  and  they  will  keep  sound 
and  bloom  vigorously  each  successive  season. 


TREATMENT  OF  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  DURING 

WINTER. 


BY  AN  ATTENTIVE  OBSERVER. 


I  HAVE  long  been  surprised  that  there  has  not  been  anything  commu- 
nicated to  your  readers  on  this  subject,  particularly  when  there  has  long 
existed  so  much  mismanagement,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  plants 
during  the  period  stated  above.  Conscious  of  the  necessity  of  some 
improvement,  I  have  drawn  up  the  following  particulars,  which  I  trust 
may  be  of  service  where  required,  and  beg  their  insertion. 

The  stock  of  such  plants  is  usually  placed  out-doors  in  summer,  and 
the  great  objects  to  be  obtained  are,  bushy,  uniform  plants,  having  the 
shoots  of  the  present  season  well  ripened,  or  hardened,  as  some  people 
say.  This  necessary  advantage  should  be  realized  by  the  middle  of 
September  at  latest.  About  the  last  week  in  August,  the  pots,  if  they 
have  been  plunged  in  ashes,  or  other  material,  where  the  roots  have 
pushed  into,  should  be  taken  up,  and  all  such  be  cutaway,  and  the  pots 
be  replaced.  This  pruning  will  not  injure  the  plant,  and  no  apparent 
check  will  be  sustained,  and  it  prepares  the  plants  for  removal  into  the 
greenhouse  by  the  middle  of  September.    In  placing  them  a  gradual 
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descent  must  be  maintained,  to  allow  showy  plants  to  be  conspi- 
cuous, thus  preventing  a  monotonous  appearance.  On  being  first 
brought  in,  do  not  have  the  plants  close  together,  or  the  tender  leaves 
will  be  likely  to  turn  yellow  and  fall  off;  after  a  time  they  may  be  put 
closer  with  safety.  In  every  collection,  plants  of  the  same  species  and 
habit  should  be,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  kept  together ;  many  of  them, 
as  Ericas,  &c.,  do  not  succeed  well  when  mixed  with  other  plants,  espe- 
cially large-leaved  ones.  Some  plants,  too,  require  airy  situations, 
others  the  contrary ;  these  essential  particulars  should  be  duly  attended 
to.  Cape  plant:^  particularly  delight  in  an  airy  place,  the  hahU  of 
every  plant  should  be  accommodated.  It  only  requires  attention  at  the 
first  arrangement,  and  being  secured  afler  destruction  is  prevented. 

When  they  are  all  housed,  and  dirt  of  every  description  taken  away, 
let  as  much  free  air  be  given  as  possible  in  the  day-time ;  and  even  at 
night,  should  the  weather  prove  mcxlerately  mild,  and  free  from  any 
appearance  of  frost.  In  fact,  I  have  seldom  seen  frosts  at  this  early 
season  so  severe,  as  to  injure  any  greenhouse  plants,  that  were  not  im- 
mediately exposed  to  its  perpendicular  effect :  therefore  the  front  win- 
dows may  be  kept  open  continually,  unless  there  is  a  prospect  of  its 
being  particularly  severe,  or  accompanied  with  cold  driving  winds,  in 
which  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  them  pretty  close. 

If  air  is  too  sparingly  admitted  at  this  season,  when  many  of  the 
plants  have  not  yet  finished  their  summer's  growth,  it  will  inevitably 
cause  them  to  produce  weak  and  tender  shoots;  which  will  be  extremely 
liable  to  damp  oti'  at  a  more  advanced  season,  when  the  house  must  be 
unavoidably  kept  close  on  account  of  the  severities  of  the  external  air ; 
and  besides,  it  will  tend  to  give  them  a  more  general  tender  habit,  and 
render  them  less  able  to  resist  the  winter  colds  than  they  otherwise 
would.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  they  cannot  receive  too  much  air, 
whenever  the  state  of  the  external  air  will  admit  of  it,  by  being  free 
from  all  appearance  of  frost ;  as  it  will  be  so  much  to  their  advantage 
to  be  thus  hardened,  before  the  winter  assumes  its  severest  front. 

This  is  a  practice  I  would  strenuously  recommend  to  all  cultivators 
of  exotics,  to  be  observed  the  whole  period  they  remain  in  the  house, 
their  own  observations  on  the  state  of  the  weather  being  their  constant 
guide. 

Water  should  also  be  plentifully  administered  when  they  are  first 
taken  into  the  house,  as  the  dry  board,  on  which  they  now  stand,  as  well 
as  the  elevated  situation,  and  free  circulating  air,  occasions  them  to 
require  more  than  when  they  stood  on  the  moist  earth  ;  however,  by  no 
means  go  to  the  extreme,  giving  it  only  when  evidently  necessary. 
*  It  is  a  common,  but,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  erroneous  practice,  to  place 
pans  under  the  pots  indiscriminately,  and  by  many  they  are  regularly 
filled  with  water  twice  or  thrice  a-week,  or  perhaps  every  day,  whether 
the  plants  may  want  it  or  not ;  and  this  they  are  pleased  to  term  a 
saving  of  labour ;  and  it  eventually  becomes  so  in  fact ;  for  they  have 
seldom  so  much  care  and  trouble  on  their  hands,  in  the  spring,  many 
of  the  most  curious  plants  being  killed  by  this  treatment ;  for,  although 
it  may.  not  perceptibly  injure  the  coarser  kinds,  its  pernicious  eflfects  on 
the  teuderer  sorts  must  be  evident  to  the  commonest  dMerver ;  as  th^ 
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earth  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  by  being  constantly  in  the  water,  be- 
comes coagulated,  and  sour,  and  is  consequently  liable  to  rot  the  young 
fibres,  by  which  the  plants  in  general  contract  a  languid  and  sickly 
habit. 

As  the  close  foggy  weather  advances,  water  must  be  given  more 
sparingly,  else  it  will  conspire  with  the  atmosphere  to  increase  the 
damps  of  the  house ;  which  will  inevitably  injure  the  plants  by  rotting 
their  leaves.  These,  and  dead  flowers,  should  be  picked  off  as  soon  as 
they  are  observable ;  otherwise  they  will  make  a  very  disagreeable 
appearance. 

Early  in  November  all  the  tenderer  Cape  bulbs  are  usually  planted ; 
viz.,  Ixia,  Iris,  Moraea,  Gladiolus,  Antiiolyza,  Galaxia,  Oxalis,  Lache- 
nalia,  Ornithogallum,  &c.,  as  they  generally  commence  vegetation  about 
this  time,  and  they  supply  a  most  beautiful  variety  of  flowers  for  the 
ensuing  spring  and  summer. 

When  growing  they  should  be  kept  pretty  moist,  particularly  the 
stronger  species ;  otherwise  they  will  not  flower  freely,  and  such  as  do  will 
not  be  so  fine:  however,  when  they  have  done  flowering,  and  the  grass 
indicates  an  end  to  vegetation  for  the  season,  they  should  be  gradually 
dried  ;  and  when  perfectly  so,  either  set  in  the  pots  in  a  dry  sheltered 
place,  or  otherwise  taken  out  of  them,  and  put  in  separate  paper  bags. 
In  sorts,  until  the  autumn  :  I  prefer  the  latter  process ;  it  is  neoeasary 
to  keep  them  in  sort8>  otherwise  the  strong,  which  are  not  always  the 
finest  kinds,  would  smother  the  delicate  ones,  that  in  many  instances 
produce  the  most  brilliant,  and  frequently  odoriferous  flowers. 

The  months  of  November  and  December  seem  to  be  more  noxious 
to  the  health  of  plants,  than  any  other  season ;  by  reason  of  their  being 
full  of  sappy  leaves,  and  the  remains  of  many  of  the  autumn  flowers 
being  still  on  them,  when  the  weather  (which  at  this  time  generally 
becomes  close  and  chilly),  renders  it  necessary  to  keep  the  house  shut, 
and  warm ;  this  occasions  a  most  pernicious  damp  to  exhale  from  every 
part  of  the  house,  and  even  from  the  earth  in  the  pots ;  which  fixes  on 
the  leaves  and  other  parts  of  the  plants  to  their  inevitable  injury^  par« 
ticularly  the  younger  parts,  such  as  were  the  produce  of  the  preceding 
mmmer.  If  this  kind  of  weather  continues  for  any  considerable  time, 
it  will  be  advisable  to  give  a  little  fire  heat,  to  help  in  drying  up  these 
baneful  exhalations,  and  also  as  much  air  as  can  be  safely  admitted  by 
the  doors  and  front  windows,  more  especiaUy  when  fire  is  added  ;  other- 
wise the  heat  of  the  flues  will,  instead  of  expelling  the  contaminated 
air,  rather  occasion  it  to  exhale  more  freely,  and  be  of  worse  conae* 
quences. 

At  this  season  also,  the  plants  should  be  regularly  examined  to  clear 
them  of  all  dirt,  and  also  to  scrape  off  any  mo&s,  <Scc.,  that  may  have 
grown  on  the  surface  of  the  mould,  and  to  renew  it  with  a  little 
fresh  loam.  This  contributes  much  to  their  good  appearance,  if  neatly 
executed. 

Very  little  fire  heat  seems  to  be  requisite  to  the  preservation  of 
greenhouse  plants  in  this  climate  ;  in  fact,  the  less  it  is  found  necessary 
to  use  the  better.  I  have  never  practised  it  (except  in  the  case  of 
damps,  as  before  mentioned),  until  I  perceived  Uie  ii^t  so  severe,  as  to 
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lower  the  spirit  io  the  thermometer  several  degrees  below  the  ten^perate 
pointy  and  then  merely  sutRcieut  to  raise  it  again  to  the  above-mentioned 
point.  If  this  can  be  done  without  the  assistance  of  fire,  so  much  the 
better,  for  which  purpose  bass  mats  must  be  used  along  the  lower  parts 
of  the  house,  where  they  can  be  conveniently  fastened ;  these  will  be 
of  infinite  service  even  when  fire  is  used,  as  less  of  that  element  will 
suflfice ;  but  they  should  be  always  taken  off  in  the  day  to  admit  the 
light,  unless  the  weather  happens  to  be  particularly  severe. 

Sometimes  in  the  depth  of  winter  there  is  a  succession  of  very  clear 
weather  for  several  days  together,  wherein  warm  sunny  days  succeed 
the  coldest  frost,  and  nights  in  which  fires  have  been  absolutely  neces- 
sary ;  in  this  case  it  will  be  requisite  to  give  all  the  air  possible  in  the 
day  (unless  strong  harsh  winds,  or  other  occasional  preventatives  happen 
to  prevail),  observing,  to  shut  the  windows  up  close  early  in  the  after? 
noon,  so  as  to  include  part  of  the  natural  heat  of  the  atmosphere 
within  the  house.  Such  weather  renders  an  increase  of  water  necessary, 
especially  over  the  entrance  of  the  flues,  where  the  fires  have  the 
greatest  force.  It  should  be  administered  in  the  morning,  and  ought  to 
be  kept  in  the  house  all  night  to  expel  any  frosty  panicles  it  may  have 
imbibed,  and  render  it  nearly  equal  to  the  temperature  of  the  air  of  the 
house. 


MISCELLANEOUS  SECTION. 

HoBTicuLTURAL  SociETY,  March  16. — Among  subjects  of  exhi- 
bition, Mr.  Meredith,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  at  Cleifden, 
sent  some  admirable  specimens  of  Begonia  manicata,  and  a  hybrid  raised 
between  that  sort  and  hydrocotylifoiia.  It  had  the  general  aspect  of  hy- 
droootylifolia,  but  added  the  constitutional  vigour  and  some  other  pecu- 
liiM'ities  belonging  to  manicata ;  while  altogether  it  was  a  more  desirable 
plant  than  either  of  its  parents.  A  Banksian  medal  was  awarded  it. 
The  same  exhibitor  also  furnished  a  bouquet,  with  a  view  to  illustrate 
a  good  mode  of  packing  such  things  for  travelling.  Two  parallel  lines 
of  string,  about  an  inch  apart,  were  fiistened  between  the  four  opposite 
sides  of  a  square  wooden  box,  so  as  to  intersect  each  other  in  the  middle, 
but  at  different  levels.  The  shank  of  the  bouquet  was  then  passed  down 
where  the  lines  intersect,  embedded  up  to  the  flowers  in  damp  moss,  and 
tied  firmly  to  the  bottom  of  the  box.  In  this  way  the  bouquet  is  kept 
fast  in  one  position,  and  travels  safely.  We  must  add  that  the  interest 
of  such  exhibitions  as  this  would  be  greatly  enhanced  if  they  were  ac- 
companied by  written  explanatory  memoranda.  We  think,  indeed,  that 
in  the  absence  of  such  memoranda  they  should  not  receive  prizes. 
Messrs.  Henderson,  of  Pine-apple-place,  sent  Epaoiis  hyacinthiflora 
candidissima  ;  a  curious  little  deep  yellow-flowered  Acacia  called 
squamata,  with  needle-like  processes  in  the  place  of  leaves ;  four  plants 
of  the  Cape  Lachenalia  luteola  ;  and  a  good  specimen  of  Diely tra  speo- 
tabilis,  whose  flowers  were,  however,  somewhat  deficient  in  colour, 
owing  to  their  having  been  produced  in  too  much  heat.  A  certificate 
of  merit  was  awarded  it. — Messrs.  Jackson,  of  Kingston,  sent  two  seed- 
ling Camellias,  named  Ducheis  of  Buoeleuch  and  Martinii.    The  latter 
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is  a  promising  deep  crimson-flowered  kind,  with  a  white  stripe  down 
the  centre  of  each  petal. — From  Ealing-park,  Mrs.  Lawrence  sent  a 
fine  example  of  the  Hong  Kong  Enkianthus  reticulatus,  the  charming 
Boronia  triphylla,  covered  with  pink  starry  flowers,  the  white  Erioste- 
mon  scabriim,  Styphelia  tubiflora,  Ly caste  Skinneri,  the  long»tailed 
Lady's  Slipper  (Cypripedium  caudatiim),  and  cut  flower  spikes  of 
Amherstia  nobilis.  It  was  mentioned  that  at  Ealing-park,  the  Am- 
herstia  is  now  as  large  as  a  good-sized  apple-tree ;  that  it  has  been  in 
flower  ever  since  Christmas ;  that  nearly  one  hundred  and  seventy  spikes 
of  lovely  inflorescence  have  been  cut  from  it ;  and  that  about  as  umnj 
more  yet  remain  on  the  tree.  A  certificate  of  merit  was  awarded  for 
the  Cypripedium,  and  a  Banksian  medal  for  the  stove  and  g^reenhouse 
plants. — An  example  of  the  Sikkim  Rhododendron  ciliatum,  of  whicii 
a  good  specimen  was  shown  at  the  last  meeting,  by  Messrs.  Standish 
and  Noble,  was  furnished  by  Sir  Joseph  Paxtoii,  from  Chatsworth.  On 
this  occasion  it  was  as  colourless  as  the  white  Indian  Azalea ;  but 
whether  this  was  constitutional,  or  merely  the  effect  of  circumstances, 
could  not  in  the  present  instance  be  clearly  determined  upon. — Mr. 
Ingram,  gardener  to  Her  Majesty,  at  Frogmore,  sent  a  pretty  Epacris, 
a  seedling  from  miniata,  and  a  Cayenne  Pine-apple,  weighing  7  lbs. 
2  ozs.  A  Banksian  medal  was  awarded  for  tlie  latter. — From  Mr. 
Tillery,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  at  Welbeck,  came  ripe 
fruits  of  the  Japan  Medlar  (Eriobotrya  japoiiica),  for  which  a  certificate 
of  merit  was  awarded.  They  were  the  protluce  of  a  tree  which  fills  an 
entire  house  at  Welbeck,  and  from  wliich  three  or  four  dishes  were 
stated  to  have  been  gathered  weekly  for  these  last  six  weeks,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  is  said  still  to  remain  on  the  tree.  They  are 
much  esteemed  at  Welbeck  for  dessert. — From  the  Society's  garden 
came  a  pretty  pink  Azalea,  sent  from  Cliina,  by  Mr.  Fortune ;  Rho- 
dodendron nilagiricum,  an  exceedingly  handsome  bright  rose-coloured 
kind  ;  Forsythia  viridissima ;  the  New  Holland  Dendrobium  Kingia- 
num  ;  the  little  green-flowered  Clematis  pedicellata :  and  some  other 
plants. 

Sikkim  Rhododendrons.— From  a  remark  in  the  Gardener's  Chrth 
nicle,  it  appears  that  the  fact  of  most  of  the  Sikkim  Rhododendrons 
having,  though  unprotected,  thriven  in  the  open  air  throughout  last 
winter  is  not  generally  known.  Small  plants  of  all  the  species  were 
planted  out,  late  in  autumn,  among  the  Rhododendron  clumps  on  either 
hand  of  the  main  walk  at  Kew.  Not  one  of  these  has  been  killed ; 
all,  with  few  exceptions,  are  at  this  moment  healthy,  and  many  have 
flourished.  There  are  the  following  : — R.  argenteum,  from  6  to  7,000 
feet ;  and  R.  Campbellise,  from  8  to  10,000  feet,  both  very  strong  and 
luxuriant;  R.  barbatum,  8,000  feet;  and  R.  cam panu latum,  11,000 
feet,  several  plants  of  each  strong  and  healthy ;  R.  ciliatum,  10,000 
feet,  several  specimens  in  the  same  state,  two  or  three  have  well-formed 
flower-buds,  and  will  probably  blossom  in  a  week  or  two ;  R.  lepidotum, 
12  to  14,000  feet,  a  little  of,  much  stronger  and  healthier  than  the 
plants  in  the  greenhouse ;  R.  argenteum,  8,000  feet,  a  few  robust  spe- 
cimens ;  R.  glaucum,  11,000  feet,  many  particularly  healthy  young 
plants ;  R.  campylocarpum,  cinnabarinum,  and  Thonisoni,  all  from  10 
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to  12,000  feet,  several  plants  (a  dozen  or  so)  of  each,  and  all  strong 
and  healthy  ;  R.  Dalhousiae,  7,000  feet,  a  few  plants,  not  vigorous  or 
promising;  li.  Falconerii,  10,000  feet;  Aucklandii,  6  to  7,000  feet ; 
and  lanatum,  10,000  feet,  one  or  two  fair  specimens  of  each.  The 
above  have  had  no  protection  but  such  as  the  surrounding  low  Rhodo- 
dendron bushes  have  afforded  ;  and  upon  the  whole  they  appear  to  have 
suffered  less  from  shrivelling  of  the  ends  of  ,the  leaves,  than  those  in 
the  conservatory  have.  The  trying  season  has,  however,  but  now  com- 
menced, and  I  have  little  expectation  of  many  of  them  surviving  the 
spring,  without  much  shade  and  moisture.  The  soil  at  Kew,  even  in 
these  made  beds,  is  light  and  dry ;  the  roots  of  the  young  plants  do  not 
strike  deep,  and  I  felt  the  leaves  of  several  to  be  quite  warm  under  the 
sun  of  last  Monday,  clearly  indicating  a  checked  circulation.  In  their 
native  localities,  at  this  early  state  of  growtli,  young  plants  have  a  very 
wet,  cool  subsoil  in  the  spring  months,  so  that  though  tlie  sun's  rays  be 
more  powerful  tlian  in  England,  they  are  provided  by  an  abundance  of 
humidity  at  the  root,  against  any  injury  that  would  arise  from  a  sud- 
denly increased  circulation.  Most  of  these  species  again,  being  natives 
of  8  to  12,000  feet,  experience  a  very  much  colder  winter  than  that  of 
England  is ;  they  are  consequently  kept  in  too  excited  a  state  here,  and 
the  spring  frosts  of  April  are  all  tlie  more  to  be  dreaded.  In  the 
Himalaya,  the  first  great  increase  of  temperature  occui*s  in  March, 
which  is  8  degrees  warmer  than  February ;  this  brings  forward  the 
Himalayan  plants,  which  are  not  exposed  afterwards  to  night  frosts. 
In  England,  an  equivalent  increment  of  temperature  does  not  occur  till 
May ;  but  our  winters  are  so  mild,  that  the  cultivated  Himalayan 
plants  are  as  forward  in  April  in  England  as  they  are  in  their  .native 
country,  aud  consequently  suffer  extremely  from  our  night  frosts.  In 
the  conservatory,  three  plants  of  R.  ciliatum  remain  in  flower ;  these 
flowers  are  very  much  larger  than  I  ever  saw  them  in  the  Himalaya 
(several  blossoms  are  3  inches  diameter  !),  but  nearly  white,  probably 
from  the  difference  between  the  amount  and  intensity  of  solar  light  at 
10,000  feet  in  May,  of  lat.  27^,  and  at  the  level  of  the  sea  in  March, 
of  lat.  52°,  1  have  been  just  shown  a  magnificent  head  of  R.  arbo- 
reum,  in  flower,  from  Mr.  Barclay,  of  Bury  Hill,  who  informs  me  that 
the  plant  is  a  dwarf  low  shrub  raised  from  Keiuaon  seeds,  and  grown 
without  any  protection. — J'.  D,  Hooker, 

Trop^olum  Lobbianum. — I  am  glad  to  see  this  handsome  species 
of  a  beautiful  genus  brought  under  notice.  I  consider  th^t  wherever 
there  is  room  for  its  cultivation  it  ought  never  to  be  neglected  on 
account  of  its  superabundance  of  charming  flowers  and  great  supe- 
riority over  many  of  our  climbers  at  this  period  of  the  year.  It,  how- 
ever, wants  rather  more  room  than  can  be  given  it  on  a  trellis  in  a  pot. 
There  is  a  plant  of  it  at  Raby  Castle  growing  against  a  trellis  on  a 
back  wall,  covering  a  space  of  30  feet  long  by  12  feet  high,  and  it  has 
been  in  bloom  ever  since  November  last,  producing  thousands,  aye, 
tens  of  thousands  of  bright  orange-scarlet  flowers.  It  has  been  a 
perfect  gem,  and  now  that  we  have  got  more  sun  and  length  of  day,  it 
is  growing  vigorously,  and  there  are  thousands  of  blossoms  on  it  yet  to 
come  out.    It  is  growing  in  a  border,  composed  of  strong  hazel  loam, 
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mushroom-bed  dung,  and  cliarcoal  well  incorporated  together,  and 
turned  in  as  rough  as  possible.  It  is  watered  occasionally  with  diluted 
soot  or  dung  water,  in  the  proportion  of  a  quart  to  a  4-gallon  can.  I 
think  it  would  make  a  beautiful  rafter  plant  in  a  consenratory,  it 
festoons  so  beautifully.  The  only  drawback  would  be  its  old  leares 
turning  yellow,  and  also  the  decayed  flowers.  I  find  that  cuttings  of  it 
may  be  struck  at  any  period  of  the  year  in  ordinary  Soil  In  bottom 
heat. — J,  F.  Roberts^  Raby  Gardens^  Durham^  March  17. 

Compost  for  Pelahooniums. — Visitors  to  the  Grand  Floral 
Shows  at  Chiswiek,  Regent's  Park,  and  Surrey  Gardens,  have  often 
admired  the  splendid  specimens  of  Pelargoniums,  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Beck,  unrier  the  management  of  Mr.  Dob^on.  They  were  grown  in 
the  following  compost,  viz.,  the  top  spit  fidl  of  fibre  ft*om  a  meadow, 
mixed  with  one-third  green  stable  dung  thoroughly  incorporated  and 
laid  up  in  a  heap  for  about  two  years,  and  well  chopped  over  during 
winter.  When  ready  for  use  he  says,  before  potting,  "  mix  up  with  the 
loam  four  shovels  of  rotten  cow-dung,  the  older  the  better,  to  one 
barrowful  of  mould ;  to  this  add  an  8-inch  potful  of  silver  sand." 
Such  is  the  kind  of  material  in  whicli  such  pro^se  blooming  specimens 
are  grown. 

Best  Tulips  ix  each  Class. — Mr.  "Willison,  nurseryman,  dbc,  of 
Whitby,  recently  applied  to  all  the  celebrated  Tulip  growers  in  this 
country  for  each  one  to  favour  him  with  the  names  of  what  they  con- 
sidered the  best  six  varieties  of  Tulips  in  each  class,  viz.,  Bizarres, 
Bybloemens,  and  Eoses.  He  obtained  lists  from  eight  individuals^,  and, 
with  iiis  own  list,  he  gives  tiie  result  in  the  Midland  Florist  for  April. 
The  whole  of  the  lists  contained  forty  Roses,  forty  Bizarres,-  and  forty- 
seven  Bybl«mens.     The  eight  best  in  eacli  class,  as  selected,  are : — 

Rase  Tulips. — Aglai,  6  (in  six  lists  out  of  the  nine  given) ; 
Heroine,  5 ;  Triomphe  Royale,  5 ;  Catalina,  3 ;  Bijou,  3 ;  Princess 
Maud,  3 ;  Claudiana,  3 ;  La  Vandicken,  3. 

Bizarre  Tulips, — Polyphemus  (Lawrence's)  ;  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
6';  Charles  X.,  6 ;  Pilot,  .5 ;  Surpass  Catafalque,  4 ;  Polyphemus 
(Brown*s),  3  ;  Charbonnier  Noir,  3  ;  Magnum  Bonum  (or  Sir  Sidney 
SmithJ,  3. 

Byhlvemen  Tulips. — Salvator  Rosa,  7  ;  Princess  Royal,  6  ;  Maid  of 
Orleans,  4  ;  Thalia,  4 ;  Violet  Alexander,  3  ;  Maid  of  Athens,  2 ; 
Sable  Monarch,  2  ;  Queen  Charlotte,  2  ;  Violet  Brun,  2;  Pandora,  2. 

The  lists  will  be  a  useful  guide  to  persons  beginning  to  cultivate 
this  beautiful  tribe  of  flowers.  The  above  varieties  may  be  fully 
depended  upon  as  of  fir^t-rate  excellence  for  exhibiting.  Hiere  are 
other  very  superb  varieties,  but,  being  new,  and  only  in  the  hands  of 
one  or  two  individuals ;  are  not  included  in  the  lists  given.  Those 
given  above  may  be  generally  had,  and  at  reasonable  prices,  of  the 
general  growers. 


e  parlerre  tlieir 
ars  aireaily  commencing 
„  .  >  brealhe   llie  pure  air.     . 

CauliOD  must,  however,  be  axercised  in  being  prep&red  for  occuiooftl 
frotts,  with  some  protection  at  nights  in  cuae  of  need.  Tf  your  plana 
are  not  yet  fulJj  anaoged,  a«  to  bedding  out,  &g.,  Iok  no  time  ;  par- 
ticular attention  should  be  paid  with  contraBting  the  colours  to  give  a 
good  efibct.  A  flower-garden  ma;  be  richly  furniithed  with  plants, 
but  be  *erj  ineffective  if  the  colour*  are  badly  arranged.  For  pro- 
duofngr  &  brilliant  effect  in  maaHea,  reject  parti. coloured  flowen  ;  onlf 
nae  pun  aod  decided  coloun,  such  as  scarlet,  pure  white,  deep  purple, 
bright  yellow,  &c ;  thoM  which  are  in  close  affinity  kifl  each  other. 
Take  care  not  to  mix  plant*  wliich  are  of  doubtful  duration  when  in 
bloom  with  tbote  of  a  more  permanent  character,  remembering  alwaja 
that  the  beauty  of  a  formal  6ower-garden  depends  upon  its  being  in  all 
its  details  a  perfect  work  of  art,  in  which  no  blemiih  should  occur. 
There  iDUit  be  high  keeping,  symmetry,  judicious  arrangement  of 
colours  (traceable  to  fixed  principles),  or  it  will  not  firm  a  ^atisbctory 
whole.  This  should  be  particularly  attended  to.  Many  persons  plant 
tJieir  stock  so  thinly,  that  their  beds  are  not  covered  till  Ut«  in  the 
season  i  we  advise  tAici^/an/tn^  for  »peedy  effiect. 

When  annuala  are  required  for  laie  flowering  tliey  may  yet  ba 
BowD  i  and  hardy  annuals  that  liave  come  up  too  numerously  should 
be  thinned  out,  bo  as  to  retain  but  enough  to  be  vigorous.  Tender 
annuals,  raised  in  pots  or  frames,  should  be  taken,  with  as  much  soil 
to  the  roots  as  possible,  and  after  the  middle  of  the  month  be  planted 
out.  After  all  planting  is  done,  the  next  operations  will  be  training 
and  pegg'iog  down  the  plants ;  tlds  is  a  moet  important  process  towardf 
having  well-furnished  beds.  Climbing  plants  will  now  require  traioiiw 
from  time  to  lime,  according  to  their  growth. 

FLOBT8T8' Flowers. — Amongst  these  He  may  cla^s  the  ATitirriu- 
NNDi ;  awny  of  tho  kinds  now  in  cultivation  are  exceedingly  pretty, 
and  deatrve  to  be  grown-  Now  is  the  best  tine  to  plant  them  out. 
C'armatiomf  and  PieoUtt  are  by  tliis  time  in  their  blooming  pots;  and 
aa  they  advance  in  growth,  attention  will  be  necessary  to  stici:  and  tie 
tlieni  up  neatly.  Stir  up  the  surface-soil  of  the  pots,  and  add  a  dreMing 
of  mixed  loam  and  well-decayed  dung.  Cineraria*. — Aa  these  go  out 
of  bloom  cut  down  the  stem*,  which  will  induce  an  abundance  of  shoots 
for  increase,  and  turn  them  out  into  the  open  gronud  where  they  art 
partially  shaided.  Dahliiu. — The  third  week  in  the  monih  is  as  early 
aa  it  u  safe  to  coumeoce  planting  out.  The  young  plants  will  be 
greatly  atrengthened  by  repotting  them  into  larger  pate,  givipy  all  the 
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favourable  air  possible,  in  order  to  have  them  hardy  when  turned  out 
Ftifhsiaa, — Repot  and  trim  all  the  plants  required  for  specimens ; 
fiicoiirage  their  growth  by  frequently  syringing  them  over-head. 
Pnmies, — Cuttings  put  in  last  month  may  now  be  planted  in  a  shady 
bed,  for  summer  blooming.  A  good  watering  in  dry  weather  will  be 
necessary.  Such  as  are  grown  in  pots,  for  show,  require  particular 
attention,  and  by  thinning  out  the  side  shoots  much  finer  blooms  may 
be  had.  Pinks. — As  the  blooming  stems  advance  they  will  require 
thinning  out.  The  more  robust  and  very  double  kinds  should  have 
two  or  three  stems  left.  Ranunntluses, — If  dry  weather  continues, 
water  must  be  liberally  supplied  ;  apply  it  between  the  roots  and  not 
over  the  foliage,  and  use  rain-water  if  possible,  preferring  evening  for 
the  operation.  Tulips. — The  top  cloth  should  at  once  be  got  on,  and 
never  let  the  sun  reach  the  flowers  after  they  show  colour,  but  give  all 
the  air  possible. 

Ix  THE  Forcing-frame. — Continue  to  strike  cuttings  of  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  and  pot  off  such  as  are  struck.  Plants  intended  to 
be  flowering  specimens  for  the  greenhouse,  such  as  Achimenes,  Glox- 
inias, Gesnerias.  <&c.,  should  be  grown  here,  and  brought  forward  as 
rapidly  as  practicable.  What  are  termed  greenhouse  annuals,  as  Bal- 
sams, Cockscombs,  Salpiglossis,  llhodanthe,  Thunbergias,  &c.,  should 
be  got  on  quickly.  A  strong  stimulating  soil,  copious  waterings,  and 
ample  pot  room,  together  with  bottom  heat,  are  inseparable  necessaries 
to  their  successful  cultivation. 

In  the  Greenhouse,  &c. — A  free  ventilation  is  of  importance,  and 
by  closing  with  a  humid  atmosphere  early  in  the  evening  a  vigorous 
growth  will  be  best  promoted.  Give  liberal  shifts  to  such  plants  as 
now  require  it  before  the  roots  become  matted ;  much  injury  is  often 
done  by  deferring  until  a  general  shiAtng.  Camellias,  such  as  have 
formed  their  flower  buds,  should  be  placed  in  a  sheltered  and  shady 
situation  out  of  doors.  Ericas  should  have  the  ends  of  their  shoots 
pinched  off,  to  render  them  busliy  and  spreading.  Climbing  plants 
should  be  neatly  tied  as  they  advance  in  gix)wth,  and  abundance  of 
flowers  will  be  the  result.  Shrubby  plants  of  weak  growth,  and  which 
naturally  make  long  frail  shoots,  are  much  improved  by  bending  down 
the  branches,  and  fixing  them  to  a  wire  attached  to  the  rim  of  the  pot; 
in  this  maimer  the  nakedness  of  the  plant  at  its  base  is  hidden,  and  the 
check  imposed  on  the  ascent  of  sap  will  induce  an  increased  supply  of 
shoots. 

Pelargoniums, — Never  allow  the  plants  to  flag,  or  the  bottom  leaves 
will  turn  yellow,  and  the  plants  then  become  naked.  Put  cow,  horse, 
and  sheep  dung  in  equal  parts,  with  a  sprinkling  of  quick  lime  into  a 
tub,  and  to  one  peck  of  these  add  five  gallons  of  rain  or  other  soft 
water.  When  taking  it  for  use  draw  it  off  clear,  and  give  the  plants  a 
watering  twice  a-week.  Give  air  freely,  shut  up  early,  and  syringe 
the  plants  overhead  three  times  a-week  tfll  the  flowers  ^expand.  Fumi- 
gate to  keep  down  green  fiy. 

Calceolarias. — Keep  the  lower  side  shoots  pegged  down  ;  it  will 
induce  roots  to  push  up  the  stems.  Fumigate  occasionally  to  keq) 
down  the  green-fly. 
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Azaleas. — When  done  blooming  the  growth  must  be  promoted  ;  see 
Articles  upon  culture. 

Watering. — At  this  season  increasing  attention  is  requisite ;  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  entire  ball  of  soil  is  made  moist,  particularly 
with  the  plants  grown  in  sandy  peat  or  sandy  loam  ;  a  few  holes  made 
by  means  of  an  iron  pin  down  through  the  ball  will  admit  water  into 
its  interior. 
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The  Chrysanthemum.— Mr.  George  Taylor,  of  Stoke  Newington,  favoured  us 
a  year  ago  vr'ith  an  excellent  article  on  the  culture  of  this  tribe  of  plants,  it  ap- 
peared in  the  volume  for  1850.  Since  that  time  he  has  vrrote  a  "  Treatise  on  the 
Chrysanthemum/'  which  may  be  had  of  any  bookseller.  Mr.  Taylor  is  one  of  the 
best  growers,  and  successful  exhibitors.  The  following  varieties  he  recommends  to 
be  grown  for  cut  blooms^  for  exhibiting  at  the  shows.  The  first  nine  are  admirably 
adapted  for  growing  agamst  a  wall : — 


Aristides,  red. 

Beauty,  blush  and  pink. 

Campestroni,  deep  rosy-purple. 

Clustered  Yellow,  golden  yellow. 

Duke,  blush. 

King,  rose. 

Princess  Marie,  rose. 

Pio  Nouo,  Indian  red. 

Vesta,  white. 

Annie  Salter,  canary  yellow. 

Cyclops,  straw,  and  brown  back. 

Christine,  lilac. 

Defiance,  white. 

Duchesse  d*Abrantes,  deep  bright  rose. 


Dupont  de  I'Eure,  purple  and  orange. 
Formosum,  creamy  white. 
Gem,  white  tipped -with  pink. 
Goliath,  white. 
Lysias,  bright  cinnamon  red. 
Nonpareil,  dark  rosv  pink. 
Phidias,  rose  and  white. 
Rabelais,  reddish  carmine. 
Rebecca,  light  rose. 
Sydenham,  light  red  crimson. 
Queen  of  England,  blush. 
Two-C-olourcS  Incurved,  red  and  yel- 
low. 
The  Warden,  orange. 


Six  of  the  best  Anemone  or  Aster  flowering  varieties,  are — 


Glnck,  bright  yellow. 

Fleur  de  Marie,  fine  clear  white. 

Nancy  de  Sennet,  white. 


Madame  Godereau,  white. 
Marguerite  d'Anjou,  nankeen. 
Reine  Marguerite,  lilac  blush. 


Watering. — Every  point  in  plant  culture  is  of  consequence,  and  must  be  dili- 
gently attended  to  with  care  and  judgment.  If  one  is  ill  or  carelessly  done,  it  rendem 
every  other  point  properly  attended  to  nugatory,  and  none  more  than  that  of  water- 
ing. Some  plants,  it  is  true,  have  such  strong  or  accommodating  constitutions,  that 
they  will  bear  for  a  time  too  much  or  too  little  water  with  impunity  :  but  that  is  not 
the  case  with  the  genus  Epacris,  though  even  they  arc  not  so  dangerous  to  neglect  a« 
the  Heath  tribe.  When  newly  potted,  they  do  not  require  so  much  water  as  when 
the  roots  begin  to  fill  the  pots,  and  the  branches  are  then  growing  rapidly,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  fresh  foliage  is  ]^roduced.  The  quantity  of  water  then,  as  the  plants 
grow,  should  be  proportionately  increased,  especially  during  the  summer  monthf ; 
and  when  it-is  applied,  enough  should  be  given  to  thoroughly  wet  the  whole  soil  in 
the  pot  The  dribble  by  dribble  system  of  watering  is  very  mischievous ;  one-half 
or  more  of  the  ball  is  never  moistened  at  all.  This  may  be  easily  seen  by  turning 
the  ball  out  of  the  pot  two  or  three  hours  afler  watering ;  the  liquid  will  be  found 
only  to  have  reached  perhaps  an  inch  or  two  below  the  surface ;  and  in  that  case  how 
can  the  roots  exist  or  thrive  in  such  dry-as-powder  soil  ?  When,  therefore,  a  plant 
needs  water,  give  it  liberally ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  take  care  that  it  is  not  glutted 
or  soddened  with  it.  Too  much  is  quite  as  injurious  as  too  little.  The  surface  will 
then  appear  dry,  whilst  the  inside  will  be  too  wet.  The  roots  then  perish  at  the 
enda,  the  young  shoots  flag  in  consequence,  and  the  unthinking  operator  watera 
again  heavily,  and  the  evil  thereby  is  increased ;  the  Icavet  turn  yellow,  and  often 
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death  ensues.    Avoid,  then,  these  extremes,  and  tlie  plants  will  eontinae  healthr, 
and  progress  satisfactorily.— T.  Applthy.    {The  Florist.) 

A  Tulip  Book.— Mr.  William  Harrison  writes  in  the  Midland  Florist  for  March, 
**  A  fresh  Tulip  book  should  be  made  at  leisure  every  year,  eopied  from  the  CABnrar, 
writing  the  uaroes  of  the  dowers  on  the  left-b&ud  page  oiily,  and  leitvuig  the  right 
hand  ouc  vacant  for  remarks,  thus : — 

Tenth  Row.  Remabks. 

1.  Trioinphe  Royale pure  bottom,  good  cup,  light  flame. 

2.  Addison p.  b.,  g.  c,  grand  feaUier. 

3.  Duke  of  Nortlmmberland      .      .     •  p.  b.,  g.  c,  grand  flame. 

4.  Anastasia p.  b.,  g.  c,  tine  dark  ro.  feather. 

5.  Lawrence's  Friend p.  b.,  g.  c.,  dark  f.  and  fl. 

C.  Polyphemus p.  b.,  g.  c,  light  fl« 

7.  Lady  Crewe small,  line  f. 

This  keeps  a  correct  account  of  the  different  strains  of  the  varieties  in  your  pos- 
session, and  is  an  interesting  record  to  refer  back  to  m  future  years.  The  foUowing 
abbreviations  may  be  used,  as  they  occupy  little  space,  and  are  sufficient  to  show  the 
character  of  the  different  flowers :—  p.  b.  means  pure  bottom,  g.  c  good  cop,  f. 
feather,  fl.  flame,  1.  light,  h.  heavy,  d.  dark,  s.  stained  stamens,  p.  s.  pare  stamens, 
&c. 

[Such  au  arranged  book  would  be  a  valuable  pocket  companion  for  eveiy  person 
who  delights  in  flowers  in  general :  descriptive  particularsof  all  they  admired  being 
recorded,  would  not  only  prove  interesting  to  review,  but  be  very  usefhl  in  F"^kiffg 
selections  for  future  cultivation.] 

Soil  uest  suited  for  the  Rose. — I  have  visited  all  the  nurseries  of  the  large 
Rose  cultivators  in  Kngland,  aud  in  no  part  have  I  found  them  grow  and  bloom 
vigorously  as  they  do  in  the  county  of  Hertford.  The  soil  they  grow  best  in  is  b 
rather  strong  yellowish  loam,  not  less  than  half  a  yard  deep.  This  being  enriched 
freely  with  well-dtcompMed  dung  taken  from  the  cow-yard,  grows  them  to  perfec- 
tion, aud  they  endure  for  many  years  in  a  vigorous  state,  with  proper  pruning,  &c. 
AU  who  desire  to  grow  the  Rose  well,  and  have  not  such  a  deep  loamy  soil,  shonM, 
as  far  as  practicable,  provide  a  bed  of  similar  character.  Shallow, -gravelly,  sandj 
soils  will  soon  destroy  all  the  Roses  planted  in  them. — Rosa. 

Budding  China  Roses.— Under  the  head  **  Flower  Department,"  in  one  of  the 
Numbers  of  your  Cabinet,  you  mentioned,  it  was  time  for  "■  budding  all  sorts  of 
Roses,  except  China  aud  its  varieties.''  I  shall  feel  obliged,  if  you  will  inform  m« 
when  the  proper  time  is  for  budding  them.— ^/i  Amateur  of  Hoses.  [The  best  time 
for  budding  the  varieties  of  the  Cluna  Rose  is  in  the  month  of  Aprit  or  at  least  as 
early  as  the  bark  will  rise  freely.  Take  off  the  bud  formed  the  preceding  year, 
with  a  small  portion  of  the  wood  attached  to  it,  as  recommended  for  CftBciIiaa ; 
tiiey  will  grow  freely,  if  properly  inserted  and  well  bound  with  bass,  with  greater 
certainty  at  this  season  than  at  the  usual  one  in  July.] 

Failure  of  Kbikus  Ltchnidea. — A  reader  of  uie  Floricui.ti7BA]:.  CAsaaat 
would  be  very  glad  of  some  instructions  on  the  coiture  and  propagation  of  Erinos 
Lychnidea.  A  plant  belonging  to  the  said  reader  is  dying,  withont  any  apparent 
cause,  in  the  pot  in  which  it  bloomed  profusely  for  the  second  time  last  seasoa.  It 
was  moved  early  into  a  larger  pot  and  richer  soil.  No  grubs  nor  worms  are  at  the 
root,  nor  any  appearance  of  decay.  Also  some  hints  ms  to  the  cultivation  of  Grenistm 
lAnioides  and  Vestia  Lycioides  (the  hardiest  that  they  wiU  bear)  wonld  be  Tcry 
licceptable. — a.  b.  l. 

Failure  of  Raising  Camellias  from  Seed. — Being  very  partial  to  the 
Camellia,  and  having  what  is  called  a  good  collection  of  them,  I  have  for  tfarae  or 
four  years  taken  some  pains  to  obtain  seed  from  them,  and  in  which  1  have  been 
very  successful.  I  have  been  particularly  carefhl  in  planting  my  seed  in  the  same 
soil  in  which  I  grow  my  plants,  but  without  ever  having  been  able  to  get  a  «ngi<t 
seed  to  grow,  although  placed  in  good  bottom  heat  and  carefully  attended  to;  my 
disappointment  has  therefore  been  (as  you  may  well  imagine)  very  great.  I  have 
again  this  year  a  large  quantity  of  very  fine  seed,  which  1  have  been  most  oarefol 
in  impregnating  with  some  of  my  best  sorts,  and  as  1  am  very  desirous  of  b^tng 
more  forSmate  than  heretofore,  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  constdersd  m  wishing  tm  ftf 
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too  deeplj  into  the  secrets  and  mysteries  of  the  Camellia  flower,  in  requesting  the 
favour  of  some  information  (through  the  medium  of  your  very  interesting  and 
useful  puhlication)  as  to  the  proper  method  of  growing  these  seeds ;  namely,  the  best 
time  to  plant  them,  the  proper  soil,  and  the  treatment  most  suitable  to  them.  Per* 
haps  some  of  your  correspondents,  who  are  conversant  with  the  subject,  will  oblige 
me  by  iuformation  thereon. —  Tjfro, 

Labels. — I  have  seen  several  remarks  in  your  pages  lately  respecting  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  different  labels  for  plants.  I  enclose  two,  which  I 
always  use,  and  which  have  been  in  pots  twelve  months.  The  wood  is  first  painted 
with  genuine  white  lead,  ground  stiff  in  linseed  oil,  which  must  be  thinned  with 
spirits  of  turpentine,  and  laid  on  in  the  usual  manner.  When  dry,  it  is  easy  to 
write  upon  it  with  ordinary  ink.  The  effect  of  a  house  thus  labelled  is  neat  and 
light  After  the  labels  are  written  upon,  I  varnish  them  twice  with  a  quick  drying 
varnish,  to  prevent  them  from  absorbmg  moisture.  Of  the  specimens  sent,  the  one 
with  two  wires  is  placed  upwards  on  the  stand  beyond  ray  easy  reach,  and  cannot 
turn  round  when  watering ;  the  other  I  use  for  those  plants  close  at  hand,  and 
which  are  easily  examined.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  they  are  uf  my  own  make. — 
H,  S.  BUmdelly  Hull,  [These  labels  consisted  of  thin  square  wooden  heads,  with 
the  comers  cut  off.  Oue  of  them  was  supported  by  two  small  copper  wires  ;  the 
other  by  one  only.  They  are  exceedinffly  legible  and  neat,  and  looked  as  if  they 
would  last  good  foryesirsJ]— Gardener/  Chronicle. 

Pbopagatino  Cape  Ericas.  —The  most  general  method  of  increasing  the  Heath 
in  this  country,  is  bv  propagating  from  cuttmgs  of  the  young  shoots,  which  should 
be  taken  off  when  the  wood  becomes  of  a  firm  texture,  when  it  will  not  be  so  liable 
to  be  injured  b>'  damp,  as  is  frequently  the  case  when  put  into  the  cutting-pot  in  a 
tender  state.  The  best  season  for  putting  in  Heath  cuttings  is  from  March  to  July ; 
but  the  operator  must  be  guided  in  this  by  the  state  of  the  shoots  which  are  intended 
for  this  purpose.  In  fact,  most  of  the  species  will  strike  root  if  put  in  at  any  time 
of  the  year,  provided  the  cuttings  are  taken  off  when  in  a  fit  state.  To  procure 
shoots  of  the  less  free-growing  sorts,  they  may  be  assisted  by  placing  the  plants  in  a 
little  artificial  heat,  at  the  early  part  of  the  season,  which  will  be  the  means  of 
furnishing  good  cuttings ;  when  they  should  be  carefully  stripped  of  their  leaves  to 
about  half  Uie  length  uf  the  cutting,  with  a  sharp  knife  or  scissors,  and  the  end  cut 
clean  across.  They  will  then  be  ready  for  inserting  into  the  cuttings  pot,  that 
should  be  previously  prepared,  and  filled  within  a  couple  of  inches  to  the  rim  with 
the  drainage ;  and  then  have  a  layer  of  the  fibrous  parts  of  the  soil  placed  over  the 
crocks,  when  the  remaining  space  should  be  filled  up  with  sharp  pit  sand,  well 
washed,  and  cleared  from  all  eartliy  matter,  &c.  The  sand  should,  lastly,  be  well 
watered,  and  made  perfectly  firm  and  level,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  the  reception  of 
the  cuttings,  which  should  not  be  inserted  deeper  in  the  sand  than  is  necessary  fot 
the  fixture  of  them,  to  avoid  being  displaced  in  the  watering,  which  should  be 
liberally  supplied  wltile  they  are  striking  root. 

Many  of  uie  sorts  will  have  formed  good  roots  in  the  course  of  eight  or  tea 
weeks,  whilst  others  will  require  as  many  months.  In  autumn  and  spring  the 
cuttings  should  be  placed  in  a  shaded  part  of  the  stove ;  but  in  the  summer  season 
they  will  succeed  equally  well  in  a  cold  frame,  shaded  from  the  raid-day  sun. 

On  Flowering  Dutch  Bulbs. — In  your  March  Number  are  some  excellent 
directions  for  the  trealment  of  Dutch  bulbs  in  pots ;  but  what  I  am  particularly 
desirous  of  knowing  is,  the  management  of  such  bullw  after  they  have  done 
flowering  in  water.  I  am  particularly  fond  of  these  beautiful  flowers  grown  in 
glasses,  and  generally  succeed  in  having  them  flower  very  nicely  in  the  winter,  as  I 
buy  very  good  roots.  But  if  you,  or  any  of  your  correspondents,  will  inforna  me 
how  to  treat  them  when  they  have  ceased  flowering,  I  shall  be  extremely  obliged. 
I  am  aware  they  will  deteriorate,  and  probably  not  blow  for  some  seasons  again  in 
water,  but  with  me  they  have  ceased  to  flower  at  all. — Amicus, 

On  Pelargonium  ardens. — I  have  had  a  plant  of  the  Pelargonium  ardens 
major  (tme  of  the  bulbous-rooted  Cape  Pelargoniums)  for  some  years,  and  changed 
the  description  of  soil  it  was  in  three  or  four  times,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to 
cause  it  to  produce  blossoms ;  the  plant  has  been  generally  in  a  healthy  state,  and  I 
have  succeeded  in  increasing  iny  stock,  as  I  have  several  younger  plants.  The  old 
plant,  as  well  as  the  young  ones,  has  been  generally  kept  in  a  hot-bed.  Perhaps 
some  of  your  readers  would  assist  me.    I  ought  to  add,  perhaps,  that  1  have  no 
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OODservatory  to  turn  it  out  iuto,  but  have  a  good  greeuhouae.  I  am  partial  to  this 
Cape  section  of  Pelargoniums,  and  much  admire  the  very  distinct  l)eautiful  kinds 
that  are  shown  at  the  Exhibitions  at  Chiswick,  Surrey  Gardens,  and  Regcnfs  Park. 
I  should  be  greatly  ol)liged  if  some  reader,  who  has  had  experience  in  their  suc- 
cessful management,  would  favour  me  with  the  necessary  particulars.  I  would 
purchase  all  the  kinds  if  I  could  manage  them  properly  ;  but  not  succeeding  with 
the  P.  ardens  major,  1  am  afraid  to  venture  farther,  but  with  instructions  from  a 
practical  grower. — Amator  Florum. 

Bloomino  Sparkalia  formosissima  (Amaryllis  Jacobeea  of  some). — A  corre- 
spondent recently  asking  for  advice  as  to  this  plant—  I  beg  to  state  that  I  have 
succeeded  admirably  to  bloom  it  for  many  years  by  the  following  treatment  In 
May  I  plant  my  bulbs  in  a  border  of  sandy  peat  and  loam,  in  a  sheltered  situation. 
in  which  place  they  remain  until  September.  I  then  take  them  up  and  dry  them, 
taking  care  not  to  injure  the  roots.  When  in  bloom,  the  flowers  must  be  shelteretl 
fn)m  rain  or  rough  winds.  1  keep  the  bulbs  in  a  dry  room  until  the  returning 
season  for  planting.— ^^1  Countrtj  Curate. 

An  Effectual  Method  of  Banishing  Ants  from  any  particular  Plant  or 
Spot  infested  with  them. — With  a  trowel  turn  up  the  soil  containing  the  ants, 
eggs,  &c. ;  let  it  lie  loosely,  and  pour  upon  the  place  a  pot  of  sand.  In  a  few  days 
the  ants  will  hive  deserted  the  spot,  being  effectually  prevented  by  the  falling  in  of 
the  sand  from  continuing  their  labours. — Experimenter, 

ACHI3IENES    suited    FOR   FORMING    WHAT   ARE   TERMED    SPECIMEN    Pl.ANTS  FOR 

Exhibitions. — In  the  Cottage  Gardener,  Mr.  Appleby  states  the  following  to  bo 
the  best.  Achimenes  gloxini flora,  white,  spotted  with  crimson  ;  A.  longiflora, 
blue ;  A.  Jauregia  (A.  longiflora  alba  of  some),  white,  with  pink  stripes ;  A. 
Mountfordia,  scarlet;  A.  patens,  purplish  crimson;  A.  pedunculnta,  orange,  spotted 
with  crimson;  A.  picta,  orange  scarlet;  A.  Tugwelliana,  purplish  crimson;  A. 
venusta,  rosy  purple.  To  these  may  be  added,  A.  floribunda  elegans,  bright  rose. 
These  grown,  as  is  done  at  Kew  so  admirably,  in  pans  eighteen  inches  across  and 
fix  inches  deep,  will  make  showy  plants.  The  compost  Mr.  Appleby  recommends 
IS  formed  of  chopped  sphagnum  (white  moss),  fibry  peat,  turfy  loam,  and  half- 
decayed  leaves,  in  equal  parts,  with  a  free  mixture  of  sharp  sand.  Chop  the  moss 
pretty  fine ;  it  will  mix  better  with  the  other  materials.  At  Kew,  the  compost  is 
richer.  See  Volume  of  Flouicui.tural  Cabinet  for  ISSO,  where  we  gave  particu- 
lars.— Editor. 

Double  Crimson,  and  Double  White  Flowering  Peaches. — A  few  months 
back  we  noticed  these  new  hardy  Peaches,  which  had  been  introduced  from  China 
by  the  Horticultural  Society.  They  have  bloomed  most  beautifully  this  season, 
and  are  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to  our  spring-blooming  shrubs,  &c.  They  are 
highly  deserving  a  place  near  every  mansion  and  villa.  When  they  become  the 
size  of  our  Almonds  they  will  be  tlio  admiration  of  eveiy  beholder.  It  is  stated 
that  the  Chinese  have  a  good  collection  of  other  kinds,  of  different  colours. 

BiGNONiA  Cherere. — Observing  it  stated,  at  page  152,  that  to  make  this  plant 
flower,  '*  it  must  be  grown  with  plenty  of  bottom  heat,"  I  beg  to  say  that  for  some 
years  it  has  flourished  in  great  luxuriance,  and  blossomed  finely,  planted  in  a  narrow 
side  border  of  my  conservatory.  The  roots  have  plenty  of  *•  space  to  run  in,"  but 
there  is  no  bottom  heat,  and  the  plant  is  on  the  coolest  side  of  the  house.  I  have 
no  doubt  it  would  do  well  in  a  moderately-warm  greenhouse,  if  planted  so  that  the 
roots  could  run  in  a  border,  or  in  well  drained  soil  under  the  floor:  and  whether 
for  a  greenhouse  or  a  conservatory,  or  in  whatever  situation  it  will  flourish,  I  do  not 
know  a  climbing  plant  more  worthy  of  cultivation,  combining  as  it  does  a  remark- 
ably fine,  deep-green  foliage,  with  beautiful  flower-buds  and  rich  glowing-red 
flowers. — Nalesleigh  (Gardeners   Chronicle). 


red;  Caff'ra,  white. 

The  following  have  larger  flowers:  E.  Linnaoides  superba,  purple  and  white; 
Wilmoreana,  puik  and  white;  ccrinthoides,  coronata,  and  superba,  scarlet; 
hyemalis,  purplish-red  and  white. 

Young  plants  should  be  procured  in  spring,  and  a  season's  growth  prepares  them 
for  the  next  winter's  bloom. — An  Amateur  Cultivator. 


"  Walk  out  beneath  the  roseate  skies ; 
Eye,  ear,  ntid  heart  airake ; 
List  lo  the  melodies  that  rise 
From  tree,  from  bush  and  brake. 
Each  fluttering  leaf,  each  murmuring  spring, 
The  great  I  AM  doth  own, 
To  Him  the  soaring  sky-larlu  sing 
In  music's  sWeetesl  tone. 
Canst  thou  not  sing?    Oh !  leave  thy  cares 
And  follies ;  go  thy  way  ; 
Let  morning  praises,  morning  prayers. 
Go  with  thee  through  the  day." — Barton. 

MTRTUS  COMMUNIS  FLORE  PLENO  RUBRA. 

A  COI.OURED  engraving  of  this  l)eautiful  variety  of  Myrtle  has  been 
forvai^ed  to  us  by  Herr  Schnieke,  of  Berlin,  in  Prussia.  In  the  remarks 
upon  it,  he  observes  it  is  as  bardy,  and  grows  and  blossoms  us  freely  as 
the  common  species. 

Mybtle. — Ancient  writers  record  that  it  was  so  named  from  Myrsinef 
an  Athenian  damsel,  and  favourite  of  Minerva,  who,  on  account  of  iU 
beauty,  held  it  sacred  lo  Yeuus,  as  the  Olive  to  Minerva,  the  Poplar  to 
Hercules,  the  Ivy  and  the  Vine  to  Bacchus,  the  Hyacinth  and  the  Bay 
to  Apollo,  &c.  Myrtle,  too,  was  the  symbol  of  authority  for  magi»- 
trates  nt  Athens:  bloodless  victors  were  crowned  with  Myrtle;  and 
hence  the  swords  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  were  wreathed  with 
Myrtle  when  they  set  forth  to  free  their  country  from  hereditary  mo- 
narchy. 

Thomson  the  poet  compares  a  young  beauty  growing  up  in  retire- 
ment to  a  Myrtle  among  the  Apennine  Mountains : 
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"  Thoughtless  of  beauty,  she  was  beauty's  self, 
Recluse  amid  the  close  embowering  woods : 
As  in  the  hollow  breast  of  Apennine, 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  encircling  hills, 
A  myrtle  rises,  far  from  human  eye, 
And  breathes  its  balmy  fragrance  o'er  the  wild  " 

In  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  Myrtles  flourish  all  the  year  round  in 
the  open  air,  and  there  are  hedges  of  a  considerable  height,  strong  and 
healthy.  Mr.  Keppel  Craven  describes  the  hedges  in  Naples  to  be  as 
commonly  composed  of  Myrtles  and  Orange-trees  as  ours  are  of  Thorn 
and  Privet :  their  fragrance,  too,  when  in  blossom,  far  surpassing  oar 
own  Hawthorn.  The  Myktle  is  designated  "  the  perfection  of  neatness 
and  elegance,  whose  leaf  and  flower  are  alike  worthy  of  each  other.  * 

1.  CHRYSANTHEMUM  INDICUM  MINIMUM. 

Dwarf  Chinese  varieties. — No.  2.  Ariadne  (Pertuze's),  very  double, 
in  profusion.  No.  3.  Quasimod  (Lebois),  profuse  bloomer,  and  has  a 
charming  appearance.  No.  4.  Alveoliflorum  (Lebob's),  a  superb 
formed  Ane7no?ie  flowered,  very  distinct  and  beautiful.  No.  5.  Pre- 
sident Decuisne  (Lebois'p),  an  admirable  blooming  variety,  very 
elegant.  No.  6.  Dame  Blanche  (Lebois),  a  snow-white,  with  the 
edges  of  the  petals  fringed  like  the  Camellia  fimbriata,  and  tlie  flowers 
are  neatly  imbricated. 

All  the  varieties  are  pretty  additions  to  this  very  interesting  class  of 
Chrysanthemums,  and  they  merit  a  place  in  every  collection.  There 
are  a  number  of  other  beautifully  distinct  varieties  also  offered  for  sale 
for  the  first  time  this  season*  We  have  seen  flowers  of  several  of  these, 
and  can  highly  recommend  them.  The  raisers  highly  merit  the  tlianks 
of  all  lovers  of  these  superb  autumn  and  winter  blooming  plants. 
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Berberis  Nepalensis. — An  East  Indian  half-hardy  evergreen 
shrub.  It  has  stood  out  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  at 
Chiswick  during  the  last  winter  without  sustaining  any  injury.  It  is 
understood  to  prefer  sheltered  nooks  in  the  Himalayas,  and  in  such 
places  only  to  display  its  beauty.  The  leaves  are  pinnated,  large,  when 
full-grown  have  five  pairs  and  the  end  odd  one.  Each  leaflet  is  edged 
with  spines.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  compact,  erect  racemes,  of  a  rich 
bright  yellow,  very  pretty.  It  is  a  fine  species,  which  has  been  first 
obtained  in  this  country  at  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew.  (Figured  in 
Paxton*s  Flower  Garde7i,  79.) 

Bilberoia  polystachya. — A  native  of  Brazil,  an  evergreen  hot- 
house perennial,  belonging  to  the  Pine-apple  order  of  plants.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  a  large  conical-shaped  spike,  the  bracts  being 
of  a  crimson-red,  and  the  corollas  of  a  blue  colour.  Very  pretty. 
(Figured  in  PaxtoifCs  Flower  Garden^  80.) 
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Centrosolbnia  glabra.  Of  the  order  of  Gesnerias. — A  small 
prostrate  epiphytal  plant,  having  white  flowers  about  the  size  of  the 
Achimenes  coceinea.  From  the  West  Indies.  Is  in  the  Royal  Gar- 
dens at  Kew. 

Cerasus  illicipolia. — A  hardy  evergreen  Bird  Cherry,  which  has 
Holly-like  leaves,  with  a  profusion  of  flowers  in  racemes  similar  to  the 
common  Bird  Cherry.  This  valuable  evergreen  was  discovered  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  merits  a  place  in  every  pleasure-ground. 

CcELOOYNE  CuMiNGii. — An  orchid  introduced  by  Mr.  Cuming  from 
Singapore,  and  first  flowered  in  the  stove  at  Messrs.  Loddiges.  It  is 
also  in  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew.  The  scape  of  blossoms  rises  about 
nine  inches  high,  each  raceme  having  from  three  to  five  flowers.  Sepals 
and  petals  pure  white  ;  lip  white  or  cream-coloured,  stained  with  orange. 
A  blossom  is  about  two  and  a  half  inches  across.  (Figured  la  Bot. 
Mag.,  4645.) 

Deutzia  gracilis. — This  valuable  shrub  grows  very  freely,  forming 
a  nice  bush,  and  blooms  most  profusely,  almost  covering  the  plant  with 
its  pure  white  flowers.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  one  or  more  of  it  ought 
to  be  in  every  hhrub-bed  or  border.  It  not  only  thus  flourishes  out- 
doors, but  is  an  excellent  pot  plant  for  the  greenhouse,  where  it  produces 
a  pretty  effect.  It  is  a  charming  plant  for  forcing,  and  a  valuable 
winter  or  early  spring  plant  when  forced.  By  stopping  tlio  principal 
leading  shoots,  the  plant  may  be  formed  to  any  shape  or  size  without 
injury  to  its  blooming  profusely.  Standards  have  been  formed  at  various 
heights,  grafting  it  upon  stout  prepared  stocks  of  the  large  Syringa, 
Philadelphus  grandiflorus ;  the  graceful  hanging  shoots  clothed  with 
its  lily-white  flowers  producing  a  pretty  eflect. 

Fancy  Geraniums. — Perpetual  (Ambrose's),  upper  petals  deep 
purple,  with  a  rich  crimson  blotch  and  light  margin;  lower  petaU 
blush,  each  having  a  very  distinct  spot  of  purple-crimson. 

Superba  (Ambrose's),  dark  crimson  upper  petals,  edged  with  pink ; 
lower  petals  blush,  with  dark  markings.     Superb  form. 

Triumphant  (Gaines's),  upper  petals,  crimson  belted  with  white ; 
lower  petals,  crimson  edged  with  white,  and  centre  pure  white.  Very 
superb. 

Geraniums. — Ingram^s  Princess  Alice  is  a  profuse  bloomer,  flowers 
a  bright  rosy-pink  wiih  a  white  centre,  and  a  good  sized  truss. 

Lilliputian^  a  neat,  very  dwarf,  and  free  blooming  scarlet  flowering 
variety.  An  interesting  and  beautiful  acquisition,  admirable  for  the 
front  of  a  bed,  or  vase,  &c. 

Dazzle^  brilliant  scarlet,  with  a  white  eye,  and  a  dark  horse-shoe 
marked  foliage. 

Cbmma»c/e9*-t>i-CAi^,  flowers  of  fine  orange-scarlet,  with  handsome 
marked  foliage^  and  large  trusses  of  flowers ;  free  bloomer. 

Beauty  of  the  Parterre^  flowers  a  bright  salmon  colour,  and  the 
foliage  handsomely  marked.  Tlie  plant  is  of  compact  growth,  and  a 
free  bloomer. 

M  2 
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Cerise  Unique,  flowers  a  bright  cherry  colour,  compact,  and  firee 
bloomer,  good  for  pot  culture  as  well  as  bedding. 

Having  Sweet-scented  Foliage, 

Exquisite,  flowers  blush-lilacwith  pencilled  spoU,  free  bloomer. 
Delicatissimum,  a  very  fragrant,  free  bloomer,  flowers  white  with  a 
purple  blotch  on  upper  petals. 

Fairy,   blush-lilac   with   a  mulberry  spot,   neat  habit,    and    free 

bloomer. 

Pauline,  white,  with  a  rich  purple  spot. 

Innocenza,  flesh  colour,  with  a  pencilled  cherry  spot. 

Hypoxis  RoorERii. — Captain  Rooper  discovered  this  pretty  green- 
house perennial  plant  growing  near  the  nioutli  of  the  Buffalo  River,  in 
Kaffraria.  It  is  somewhat  like  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  and  the  flower- 
scape  rises  a  foot  liigli,  bearing  from  four  to  six  blossoms,  star-shaped, 
of  a  bright  yellow  colour.  Each  flower  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
across.  It  flourishes  in  the  greenhouse  or  pit  frame.  (Figured  in 
Magazine  of  Botany,) 

Jasminum  nudifloeum. — Many  of  our  readers  possess  this  very 
beautiful  twiggy  shrub,  and  it  is  well  worth  a  place  in  every  garden. 
It  grows  from  four  to  eight  feet  high,  perfectly  hardy,  and  may  be 
g^wn  in  the  open  ground  as  a  bush,  or  (which  is  best)  be  trained  to  a 
wall  or  trellis.  It  begins  to  flower  often  as  early  as  December,  and 
continues  to  May.  It  blooms  very  freely  when  properly  treated,  each 
flower  being  about  an  inch  and  a  half  across,  of  a  rich  yellow  colour. 
They  are  produced  in  spiices,  and  are  very  ornamental,  more  especially 
so,  appearing  in  winter  and  early  spring.  It  is  a  desirable  plant  to  be 
grown  near  the  dwelling-house.  Like  other  Jasmines  it  grows  freely, 
and  is  easily  increased. 

It  is  a  native  of  China ;  Mr.  Fortune  found  it  cultivated  generally 
in  the  gardens  and  nurseries  in  tlie  north  of  China.  (Figured  in  Bat, 
Mag,,  4649.) 

LiMATODES  ROSEA. — A  terrestrial  orchid,  discovered  by  Mr.  Lobb 
near  Moulmein,  in  the  East  Indies.  The  flowers  are  in  form  very 
similar  to  the  Bletia  (Limodorum  of  some) ;  they  are  produced  in 
similar  formed  scapes,  of  a  smaller  stature.  The  one  figured  is  about 
ten  inclies  long,  erect,  and  has  thirteen  flowers  upon  it.  Sepals  and 
petals  of  a  deep  rose  colour.  The  tubular  part  of  the  labellum  is  of  a 
pale  yellow  outside,  whitish  within,  and  around  the  mouth  is  a  red 
ring ;  lip  oblong,  rose-coloured.  The  plant  blooms  very  freely,  and 
has  a  beautiful  appearance.  It  has  bloomed  in  Messrs.  Veitcii's  nursery. 
(Figured  in  Paxton's  Flower  Garden,  81.) 

Nymph^ea  oigantea.  Gigantic  Water-lily. — In  1851  Sir  W. 
J,  Hooker  received  specimens  of  a  magnificent  new  Nymphaa  from 
Mr.  Bidwell,  gathered  in  the  Wide  Bay  district  of  Northern  Australia, 
some  of  whose  flowers  certainly  vie  with  the  ordinary  ones  of  Victoria 
Eegia,  being  a  foot  across,  and  of  a  beautiful  blue  colour.  The  leaves 
are  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  across.     The  flower  Ims  numerow) 
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petals  (the  one  figured  has  fifty-two),  with  a  dense  mass  of  deep  p^olden- 
coloured  stamens,  forming  a  striking  centre  to  the  blue  petiils.  Sir 
William  received  a  tuber  from  Mr.  Bidwell,  but  unfortunately  dry  and 
dead  on  its  arrival. 

No  doubt  others  will  be  obtained,  and  we  may  soon  expect  to  see  in 
the  Royal  Grardens  this  very  magnificent  Water-lily.  (Figured  in  Bot. 
Mag,,  4648.) 

Passi FLORA  ALATA  suPERBA. — The  flowers  of  the  original  species 
are  very  beautiful,  but  those  of  this  variety  are  even  handsomer,  and 
the  plant  blooms  much  more  profusely.  The  outer  series  of  the  seg- 
ments of  the  corolla  or  sepals  are  green  outwardly,  and  of  an  ochreous- 
carmine  within  ;  the  inner  series  of  segments  or  petals  are,  outside,  of 
a  rosy-crimson,  tipped  with  greyish-blue,  and  on  the  inner  surface  deep 
carmine.  The  crown  of  filaments  are  purple  barred  below  crosswise 
with  white,  and  in  the  upper  parts  mottled  with  purple  and  white.  It 
is  a  hothouse,  climbing,  shrubby  plant,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful. 
Each  blossom  is  three  inches  across.  It  merits  a  place  in  every  stove, 
or  warm  greenhouse,  c&c.  If  the  ^oots  have  the  warmth  of  a  bark  bed, 
or  otherwise  so  assisted,  it  greatly  contributes  to  the  successful  growth 
and  blooming  of  the  plant.  All  Passifioras  flourish  in  the  following 
compost :  Two  parts  turfy  loam,  one  of  turfy  peat,  and  one  of  well 
decomposed  leaf-mould,  adding  to  the  above  materials  some  gritty  sand 
and  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  bits  of  charcoal.  A  free  drainage,  whether 
grown  in  a  pot  or  in  a  bed,  is  essential.  (Figured  in  Magazine  of 
Botany.) 

Phrynium  sanguineum.  (Synonyme,  Marantasanguinea.) — It  is  of 
the  order  of  Canna's.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  a  compact  termi- 
nating, branching  panicle,  the  flower-stem  lising  a  foot  high.  The  red 
flowers  have  a  pretty  appearance,  and  the  leaves,  which  are  green  on 
the  upper  side,  are  of  a  deep  purple  beneath.  It  is  a  handsome  stove 
plant.     (Figured  in  Bot,  Mag,,  4646.) 

PoRTULAccA  Thellusonia,  Leyszii. — The  flowers  are  like  the 
species  in  colour,  viz.,  a  bright  carmine,  but  this  variety  has  double 
flowers.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  obtained  by  M.  Leysz,  of  Nancy,  and 
a  valuable  acquisition. 

Rhododendron  ciliatum,  vab.  roseo-album.  Fringe-leaved 
Rose,  white  variety. — This  very  beautiful  variety  has  been  raised 
in  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew.  Nearly  two  years  ago  seeds  of  the 
Sikkim-Himalayan  Rhododendrons  were  received  from  Dr.  Hooker, 
and  already  (March  7,  1852)  six  of  the  seedlings  raised  at  Kew  have 
produced  flowers,  while  the  plants  are  only  seven  inches  high,  and  many 
others  are  showing  blossoms.  In  its  native  country  the  R.  ciliatum 
only  attains  the  height  of  about  two  feet.  The  flowers  of  the  present 
variety  are  bell-shaped,  each  two  inches  long,  and  about  three  across 
the  front  of  the  blossom,  of  a  delicate  white  tinged  with  rose.  Very 
handsome,  borne  in  large  terminal  heads.  (Figured  in  Bot.  Mag.^ 
4648.) 
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SwAiNSONiA  OsBORNii. — A  native  of  Australia,  from  whence  seeds 
were  received  by  Messrs.  Osborne,  of  Fulham  Nursery,  where  it  bloomed 
last  year.  It  has  been  kept  during  winter  plunged  under  shelter  along 
witli  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  and  it  appears  will  be  quite  liardy.  It 
is  a  woo(iy,  herbaceous,  branching,  erect  plant,  of  dwarf  habit,  and 
bloonis  very  freely.  The  numerous  pretty  pea-formed  blossoms  are  first 
of  a  deep  rose,  shading  off  to  purple.  They  are  borne  in  racemes,  each 
having  from  eight  to  ten  flowers.  A  single  blossom  is  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  across.     (Figured  in  Magazine  of  Botany,) 


TREATMENT  OP  THE  GENUS  AMARYLLIS. 

BT  J.  R.  SANTON,  SIDCUP  GREEN,  KENT. 

Before  I  explain  my  mode  of  culture,  I  beg  to  quote  the  opinion  of 
the  late  Mr.  Knight,  on  the  growth  of  bulbous  plants  in  general.  He 
says,  "  Bulbous  roots  increase  in  size,  and  proceed  in  acquiring  powers 
to  produce  blossoms,  only  during  the  periods  in  which  they  have  leaves, 
and  in  which  such  leaves  are  exposed  to  liglit,  and  these  organs  always 
operate  most  efficiently  when  they  are  young  and  have  just  attained 
their  full  growth."  Bearing  these  important  facts  in  mind,  we  will 
suppose  a  moderate  collection  is  already  in  hand,  and  the  object  to  be 
attained  is  to  induce  tlie  bulbs  to  bloom  in  the  autumn  months.  In  the 
first  place,  they  should  be  potted  in  December,  using  pots  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  bulbs.  The  soil  I  have  found  best  suited  for  their 
growth  is  composed  of  two-thirds  light  turfy  loam  and  one-third  of 
half-rotten  leaves  and  coarse  river  sand,  draining  the  pots  well,  and 
using  the  compost  in  as  rough  a  state  as  possible ;  if  additional  stimulus 
is  required,  it  may  be  supplied  when  the  leaves  are  fully  formed  in  the 
shape  of  manure-water,  every  second  or  third  watering.  In  potting 
them,  observe  to  keep  two-thirds  of  the  bulb  above  the  earth  in  the  pot, 
not  omitting  to  drain  the  pots  well.  They  should  now  be  plunged  in  a 
pit  or  frame,  near  the  glass,  and  where  there  is  a  moderate  bottom  heat, 
to  encourage  the  bulbs  to  root  freely  before  they  commence  growing  by 
the  leaf;  and  to  accomplish  this,  the  bottom  heat  should  be  considerably 
in  advance  of  the  top.  When  it  is  found  that  the  roots  have  made  con- 
siderable progress  towards  filling  the  pots,  they  should  be  removed  to  a 
light  house,  and  be  placed  as  near  the  glass  as  circumstances  will  admit ; 
the  temperature  of  this  house  should  be  kept  between  60^  and  76^. 
The  increase  of  both  light  and  heat  will  cause  the  bulbs  to  grow  rapndly, 
and  great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  foliage ;  if  any  blooms 
appear  they  must  be  removed,  and  water  supplied  when  requisite.  By 
this  treatment  the  plants  will  in  a  short  time  possess  a  strong  and  healthy 
foliage,  at  which  time  manure-water  may  be  safely  applied  with  the 
best  effects.  Whenever  the  appearance  oi'  the  leaves  indicate  su^ension 
of  growth,  water  should  gradually  be  withheld,  but  they  must  still  be 
exposed  to  the  utmost  amount  of  light  and  heat  until  the  leaves  become 
of  a  partially  brown  or  yellow  colour,  when  they  may  be  removed  to  a 
dry  cool  place  until  wanted  for  blooming.     By  the  above  treatmaal 
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they  will  generally  be  in  a  perfectly  ripened  state  by  the  end  of  April 
or  early  in  May. 

I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  advise  that  during  the  period  of  the 
plant's  rest  they  may  be  shaken  completely  out  of  their  pots,  for  tliey 
bloom  stronger  by  being  allowed  to  remain  in  the  pots  in  which  they 
grow.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  roots,  if  taken  proper  care  of,  keep  fresh 
And  vigorous  during  their  rest,  and  shaking  them  out  would  greatly 
weaken  their  after-flowering :  it  is  not  material  where  |they  are  kept 
during  their  repose,  provided  they  are  kept  dry.  Towards  the  end  of 
August  preparations  may  be  made  by  commencing  with  all  or  part  of 
the  stock.  The  roots  should  be  well  soaked  with  water,  and  then 
plunged  in  a  mild  bottom  heat  in  any  pit  or  frame  that  may  be  at  work. 
W  hen  the  flower-stems  have  advanced  six  or  seven  inches  in  height,  the 
plants  may  be  removed  to  a  stove  to  open  their  flowers,  and  afterwards 
placed  either  as  ornaments  for  the  conservatory,  or  turned  out  into 
vases  or  ornamental  pots  for  decorating  the  drawing-room,  where  ilie 
nobleness  of  their  flowers  and  elegance  of  habit  make  them  suitable 
decorations.  By  the  above  management  I  have  found  thof^  enume- 
rated below  bloom  quite  as  strong  as  they  usually  do  in  the  spring. 
Johnsoni,  Eeginae,  Vittata,  Reticulata,  and  their  allies,  frequently  have 
three  or  four  spikes  of  bloom,  and  attain  the  height  of  from  three  to 
five  feet.  Immediately  after  they  have  done  blooming  they  should  be 
partially  shaken  out,  disturbing  the  roots  as  little  as  possible,  and  re- 
potted as  before  advised,  placing  them  in  a  bottom  heat  until  the  roots 
faave  taken  hold  of  the  soil,  and  tlien  is  to  be  pursued  a  similar  course 
of  treatment  as  before  recommended.  In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  add  that 
few  flowers  will  better  repay  the  little  e^tra  trouble  their  successful 
cultivation  requires  than  the  Amaryllis,  and  that  none  is  susceptible  of 
greater  improvement.  Their  cultivation  appears  to  have  retrograded 
of  late  years,  and  this  genus  has,  I  think,  unjustly  been  thrown  into  the 
shade  by  more  favoured  races ;  still  I  hope  some  spirited  cultivators 
will  again  bring  them  into  public  estimation,  and  place  them  in  company 
with  the  present  more  esteemed  showy  flowering  plants. 

List  of  kinds  to  bloom  in  the  Autumn, 


Amaryllis  Johnsoni. 

„  Johnsoni  reginae. 

reginee. 
reticulata, 
vittata. 
acramanni. 
concinna. 
grandis. 


Amaryllis  insignis. 
picta. 


Solandiflora  vittata. 

Sweetii. 

marginata  conspicua. 

nobilis. 

marginata  venusta. 

aulica. 


And  several  other  hybrids. 


EPIPHYLLUxM  TRUNCATUM. 

This  very  showy,  beautiful  flowering  plant,  formerly  known  as  Cactus 
truncatus,  certainly  merits  universal  cultivation,  and  ought  to  have  a 
place  in  every  stove,  greenhouse,  conservatory,  or  dwelling-room.  By 
pfoper  treittmeot  it  will  flourish  iu  emeh  habitation  above  nanifid. 
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In  addition  to  the  original  species  there  are  several  varieties  of  great 
beauty  ;  two,  viz.,  the  lilac-coloured  and  the  violet-coloured,  are  very 
distinct,  and  produce  a  striking  effect  with  the  bright  red  and  crimson 
colours  ;  and  when  in  profuse  bloom,  what  plant  of  its  size  is  equal  to 
it  as  an  ornamental  bloomer  ?  The  flowers  produce  a  very  conspicuous 
display  among  the  cut  specimens  exhibited  in  the  London  floral  marts. 
The  general  growers  for  those  places  do  not  attend  to  making  the  plant 
appear  to  the  best  advantage ;  of  course  their  object  is  to  obtain  the 
most  flowers  in  the  least  space,  and  at  the  least  cost.  But  in  private 
establishments,  the  aim  should  be  to  have  the  plant  produce  the  finest 
effect,  and  when  a  good  specimen  plant  of  it,  under  judicious  manage- 
ment, is  to  be  seen  in  the  month  of  November,  whether  its  elegance  of 
form,  or  the  colour,  beauty,  and  abundance  of  its  flowers  be  regarded, 
there  is  scarcely  any  plant  to  be  found  better  adapted  for  decorative 
purposes.  Having  lived  at  a  place  where  this  plant  was  extensively 
grown,  both  in  a  dwarf  and  a  standard  form,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say, 
that  grafting  and  after-culture  is  so  easily  managed  as  to  require  no  par- 
ticular notice.  The  stocks  employed  for  the  purpose  were  Pereskia 
Bleo  and  Cereus  speciosissimus ;  the  latter  I  consider  the  more  prefer- 
able, and,  if  it  is  about  three  feet  high,  with  the  grafts  inserted  all 
around,  at  a  regular  distance  apart,  to  within  six  inches  of  the  pot,  and 
grown  in  a  conical  shape,  it  will  be  found  to  have  a  most  pleasing  eflect. 
The  disadvantage  attending  the  Pereskia  stock  is,  after  the  plant  has 
formed  a  good  head,  which  will  be  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  years,  I 
have  found  the  stock  incapable  of  transmitting  a  sufficient  supply  of 
nutriment  to  its  graft,  which  fact  has  been  fully  verified  by  the  emission 
of  roots  from  the  young  shoots  of  the  Epiphyllum.  If  the  woods  be 
properly  ripened  in  the  autumn  by  exposure  to  the  sun  isnd  a  limited 
supply  of  water,  they  will  flower  well,  and  will  bear  to  be  forced  or 
retarded,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  succession  for  a  length  of  time  during  the 
winter  months. 


TREATMENT  OF  IPOMCEA  HORSFALLII. 

BT  AN  AMATEUR  OBOW^ER. 

Ifomcba  Horsfallii  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  magnificent  climbers 
we  possess ;  for  this,  a  stove  is  indispensable ;  indeed,  the  roof  of  a  house 
devoted  to  Orchidaceee  seems  its  most  natural  place,  and  in  this  situa- 
tion I  have  it,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  when  in 
bloom.  It  requires  a  rich  loam  of  an  open  texture,  and  does  best 
planted  in  the  border  of  the  house.  The  earth  about  the  roots  of  plants 
so  placed  should  be  renewed  every  season  with  loam  and  well-rotted 
manure,  perfectly  incorporated.  It  will,  however,  succeed  in  a  pot. 
The  plant  should  be  allowed  to  have  a  good  rest  in  the  winter  months, 
at  which  time  it  should  be  pruned  back  pretty  close.  It  will  begin  to 
push  new  shoots  in  April;  these  must  be  carefully  tied  in  their 
respective  places,  or  by  pushing  against  the  glass  they  are  frequently 
broken  ;  all  superfluous  shoots  should  be  removed  ;  in  short,  the  knife 
should  be  freely  used  during  the  whole  of  the  growing  season.     By  the 
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end  of  June  it  will  begin  to  produce  its  rich  dark  crimson  blossoms, 
when  it  must  be  shaded  from  the  sun,  or  the  flowers  lose  their  bril- 
liancy, and  their  duration  is  materially  shortened.  It  is  propagated, 
though  with  some  difficulty,  by  cuttings.  The  easiest  mode  is  by 
grafting  on  stocks  of  I.  insignis.  To  increase  it  hy  cuttings,  choose 
young  wood,  pretty  firm  at  the  base  ;  take  them  oflP  when  about  three 
inches  long ;  square  the  bottom  end,  without  shortening  or  cutting 
more  of  the  leaves  off  than  can  be  avoided  ;  pot  them  in  fine  silver-sand, 
and  cover  them  with  a  bell  or  hand-glass ;  this  must  be  wiped  every 
day :  they  require  a  brisk  bottom  heat.  The  method  of  grafting  is  a 
curious  operation  ;  it  is  done  by  cutting  off  a  strong  root  of  I.  insignis, 
and  a  growing  shoot  of  the  plant  under  consideration,  and  joining  them 
together  with  a  cleft  graft ;  this  must  be  done  neatly  :  plunge  them  in 
brisk  bottom  heat,  cover  them  with  a  hand-light,  and  keep  them  con- 
stantly shaded.  They  require,  with  the  same  attention  as  for  cuttings, 
about  a  month  to  unite,  when  they  may  be  hardened  off,  and  subjected 
to  the  same  treatment  as  for  mature  plants. 


CULTURE  OF  PELARGONIUMS,  TO  HAVE  THEM  IN 
BLOOM  THROUGHOUT  THE  WINTER  SEASON. 

BT  THOMAS  CLABK,  OF  WINNEBLT  GARDENS,  HANTS. 

The  great  improvement  efiected  in  this  tribe  of  flowering  plants  has 
not  only  extended  to  a  superior  form  of  blossom,  but  we  now  have 
many  varieties,  both  of  the  general  show  Pelargoniums  as  well  as  in 
the  iancy  and  the  scarlet-flowering  sections,  that  far  exceed  any  of  the 
older  race  in  a  profusion  of  bloom,  as  well  as  in  the  various  rich 
colourings.  Another  particular  peculiarity  is,  we  have  a  fine  race  now 
that,  by  proper  culture,  will  bloom  from  the  beginning  of  October  till 
the  end  of  April,  or  later.  The  fine-blooming  specimens  that  are  to 
be  seen  at  Covent  Garden  Market,  London,  during  the  winter  season, 
affords  proof  that  it  can  be  done.  Gaines'  King,  Admiral  Napier,  and 
Alba-multiflora,  are  generally  to  be  seen  there  in  abundance,  either 
plants  or  cut  flowers.  But  these,  and  many  others,  may  be  had  in 
bloom  throughout  the  year,  by  due  attention  in  successive  operation 
with  them ;  pruning,  potting,  and  taking  into  the  house,  &c.,  the  same 
varieties  at  various  periods.  To  have  any  desirable  kinds  in  bloom 
through  winter,  in  the  first  week  in  May  put  in  cuttings  to  strike, 
placing  them  in  moist  heat.  As  soon  as  they  are  rooted,  pot  them  into 
60-sized  pots,  and  replace  them  in  the  frame  for  a  week,  to  assist  them 
in  striking  root  afresh.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  remove  them  to  a 
cool  frame,  or  a  sheltered  place,  where  they  can  -have  plenty  of  air, 
without  being  exposed  to  strong  winds.  By  this  means  the  plants  will 
get  stout  and  bushy.  The  pots  should  be  placed  upon  coal-ashes,  an 
inch  or  two  deep,  in  order  to  prevent  worms  getting  into  the  pots. 
The  second  week  in  August,  repot  the  plants  into  48's.  If  any 
flower-buds  appear  during  this  month,  cut  or  pinch  them  ofl*,  but  do 
not  ahorten  the  points  of  the  shoots ;  for  if  this  be  done  at  any  time 
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after  the  middle  of  June,  the  plants, will  not  bloom  the  followlog 

winter. 

By  the  above  mode  of  culture,  the  greenhouse  may  be  had  quite  gay 
with  flowering  Pelargoniums  throughout  winter,  especially  so  with  the 

new  scarlet  race. 

About  the  end  of  April,  cut  down  those  plants  which  bloomed  in 
winter,  and  place  them  in  a  cool  frame;  by  this  means  space  will  be 
given  for  those  that  are  to  bloom  in  summer.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
begin  to  push  shoots,  repot  those  that  require  it,  and  set  them  out  in 
the  open  air,  on  a  floor  of  coal-ashes :  the  plants  will  then  flower  in 
Al^ust  and  September. 

Cuttings  should  be  struck  every  year,  and  cast  away,  by  planting 
out  in  open  borders,  &c.,  all  the  old  plants. 

Attentively  adopt  the  above  method  of  culture  at  successive  times, 
^d  you  may  have  Pelargoniums  in  flower  every  month  in  the  year.  I 
am  ready  to  admit  that  the  blossoms  are  not  equally  fine  at  every 
season  ;  they  are,  of  course,  finest  during  the  summer  period. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN:    ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF 

GROUPING  COLOURS. 

BT  H.  BOCK,  HAWTHORN  GROVE,  DORCHESTER. 

*'  A  garden  is  a  work  of  art,  using  the  materials  of  nature." 

Thb  grand  object  to  be  attained  in  the  formation  of  a  flower  garden,  is 
to  produce  something  that  shall  be  pleasing  to  the  mind,  and  therefore 
it  must  be  beautiful  and  interesting.  Its  interest  may  consist  in  the 
variety  and  number  of  sorts  of  plants  it  contains  ;  the  individual  beauty 
of  each ;  their  associations,  their  relations  and  affinities  to  each  other ; 
their  progressive  growth  and  ultimate  maturity  ;  and  above  all,  their 
capabilities  of  adaptation  to  the  desired  end. 

The  principles  of  beauty  have  been  defined  to  consist  of  utility,  iu- 
jterest,  and  unity  ;  these  principles  include  convenience,  order,  nealnets, 
and  everything  that  conduces  to  the  purpose  intended. 

To  accord  with  the  principles  of  utility  and  interest,  each  of  the 
materials  employed  in  any  composition  must  show  clearly  its  adaptation 
to  the  end  in  view  ;  for  however  pleasing  and  beautiful  a  thing  may  be 
in  itself,  if  placed  in  a  position,  or  used  for  a  purpose  to  which  it  is 
imauited,  it  loses  that  admiration  to  which  its  qualities  might  otherwise 
have  entitled  it.  In  a  flower  garden,  these  principles  may  be  applied 
alike  to  the  beds,  plants,  and  ornaments ;  for  a  bed,  which  in  an  appro- 
priate situation  would  excite  a  feeling  of  pleasure  ia  the  mind,  if  placed 
where  it  was  unsuited,  would,  on  the  contrary,  tend  to  produce  pity  and 
disgast ;  and  the  same  of  plants,  whether  in  respect  to  size,  colour,  or 
qualities ;  while  in  reganl  to  ornaments,  instances  of  bad  taste  in  the 
eaiployment  of  statues,  vases,  fountains,  c&c,  are  far  too  common ;  and 
we  may  not  unfrequently  see  a  Cupid  squirting  water  from  bis  mouth 
ia  the  midst  of  a  basin,  or  a  Diana  going  a  hunting  among  flower  beds. 
Unity, — The  first  principles  in  all  combinations,  wiiether  in  lines, 
toaoBf  oolouMy  or  aouods,  is  that  of  {voducing  a  whole.    ^^  ~ 
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of  style,  or  a  proper  adaptation  of  the  several  parts  to  the  whole,  uni-^ 
formity  of  character  and  harmony  of  parts  with  the  whole,"  says  Bep- 
ton,  ^' are  different  modes  of  expressing  that  unity,  without  which  no 
composition  can  be  perfect.  Now  the  eye  can  only  see,  or  the  ear  hear, 
one  thing  at  a  time.  The  object  seen,  or  the  sound  heard,  may  be  com* 
posed  of  various  minor  objects  or  sounds,  but  they  must  all  be  united 
or  blended  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  seen  or  heard  at  one 
time,  as  one  object,  or  as  one  sound,  in  order  to  produce  an  agreeable 
effect:"  for 

"  Whatever  its  essence,  or  whatever  its  name, 
Whatever  its  modes,  'tis  still  in  all  the  same ; 
*Tis  just  congruity  of  parts  combined, 
Must  please  the  sense,  and  satisfy  the  mind." 

Every  composition  ought  to  consist  of  three  parts,  in  which  the  cen« 
tral  part  ought  to  be  the  leading  or  predominating  feature,  and  to  which 
the  others  ought  to  be  subservient ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  two 
sides  must  bear  a  certain  balance  or  proportion  to^each  other,  in  order 
to  render  the  whole  symmetrical  and  satisfactory  to  the  mind. 

Contrast  and  variety  are  also  great  elements  in  beauty,  and  may  be 
displayed  in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  beds,  and  in  the  height,  colours, 
and  habits  of  the  plants.  At  the  same  time,  due  harmony  must  prevail, 
so  that  violence  is  not  done  to  the  principles  of  unity  and  symmetry,  by 
making  some  of  the  beds  very  large,  and  the  rest  very  small ;  or  by 
placing  tall  plants  in  small  beds,  and  vice  versa ;  but  the  size  of  the 
beds  should  decrease  in  gradation  from  the  largest  to  the  smallest,  and 
the  height  of  the  plants  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  beds. 
Their  general  dimensions,  also,  should  bear  a  due  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  whole,  so  that  we  may  not  produce  a  large  garden  composed  of 
a  great  number  of  very  small  beds,  or  a  small  garden  composed  of  beds 
of  a  large  size.  And  moreover,  the  whole  garden  should  not  only  be  in 
harmony  in  all  its  parts,  but  should  also  harmonize  with  the  surrounding 
scenery ;  and  as  a  flower  garden  is  confessedly  an  artificial  object,  while 
no  attempt  should  be  made  to  conceal  or  disguise  its  artificial  character, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  its  distinctiveness  or  individuality  ought  to  be 
maintained,  it  therefore  becomes  necessary,  when  placed  amid  natural 
scenery,  that,  in  order  to  make  the  artificial  harmonize  with  the  natural, 
Uie  transition  from  the  r^ular  lines  and  forms,  and  gardenesque  appear- 
ance of  the  one,  to  the  irregular  lines  and  forms,  and  picturesque  ap* 
pearance  of  the  other,  should  not  be  sudden  or  abrupt,  but  should 
Intermix  with,  or  gradually  melt  into  each  other,  so  that  no  definite 
mark  may  exist  where  the  one  ends  and  the  c^er  begins. 

To  proceed  with  the  arrangement  of  colours.  It  is  fouinl  that  in 
nature  there  are  only  three  original  or  primary  colours,  red,  blue,  and 
yellow.  From  the  union  or  mixture  of  these  three,  in  pairs,  all  other 
colours  or  tints  are  produced.  Thus,  yellow  and  blue  produce  green, 
red  and  yellow  produce  orange,  red  and  blue  produce  purple  ;  and  bj 
varying  the  mixture  and  degree  of  intensity  of  each,  all  other -colours 
or  tints  may  be  produced  at  pleasure. 

It  being  the  case  that  wfafsa  certain  oolouis  Are  placed  in  juxIi^m* 
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sition,  the  brilliancy  of  each  is  impaired,  and  a  disagreeable  or  discordant 
effect  is  produced ;  while  on  the  contrary,  when  certain  others  are 
brought  in  contact,  the  brilliancy  of  each  is  heightened,  and  a  pleasurable 
effect  is  produced  in  the  mind  by  the"harmony  or  concord  which  is  found 
to  exist,  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  chords  in  music.  It  has  been  satis- 
factorily demonstrated,  especially  by  Chevreul,  that  it  is  the  opposite  or 
complementary  colours,  which,  when  placed  together,  produce  harmony, 
and  thus  we  have  at  once  a  principle  for  our  guidance ;  and  as  I  believe 
it  will  be  admitted  that  in  flower  gardening  it  is  to  the  greatest  bril- 
liancy that  we  ought  to  aim,  it  follows  that  we  should  bring  only  those 
colours  together  which  afford  the  greatest  contrast  with  each  other,  and 
not  as  some  have  recommended,  those  that  will  subdue  each  other's 
brightness ;  for  however  necessary  this  may  be  in  dress  or  interior  deco- 
rations, I  cannot  imagine  a  case  in  flower  gardening  where  the  slightest 
necessity  exists  for  its  practice. 

The  following  is  a  simple  method  of  flnding  the  opposite  colour  of 
any  other  we  may  wish  to  employ : — Form  any  number  of  concentric 
circles,  divide  the  flrst  into  three  parts,  the  second  into  six,  the  third  into 
twelve,  and  so  on  indefinitely  ;  then  in  the  first,  place  the  three  primary 
colours,  red,  blue,  and  yellow,  and  the  same  in  the  adjoining  spaces  in 
the  second  circle ;  in  the  alternate  spaces  of  the  second,  place  the  mix- 
tures as  above  mentioned,  which  will  then  contain  red,  purple,  blue, 
green,  yellow,  orange,  and  it  will  be  found  that  red  is  opposite  to  green, 
purple  to  yellow,  and  blue  to  orange ;  by  continuing  the  same  process 
through  another  circle,  we  shall  have  twelve  diff*erent  shades  of  colour, 
and  so  on  indefinitely. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  that,  in  gardening,  white  is  substituted  for 
green,  for  which  it  answers  the  purpose  even  better,  for  white  being 
merely  the  absence  of  colour,  it  may  be  used  to  separate  any  two  dis- 
cordant colours. 

In  applying  these  principles  to  the  grouping  of  colours  in  flower 
gardens,  we  flrst  attend  to  the  ground  upon  which  they  are  to  be  laid 
down  ;  that  is,  whether  on  turf  or  on  gravel,  and  if  on  the  former,  which 
is  what  is  called  a  cold  colour,  the  warm  tints,  reds  and  yellows,  ought 
to  prevail,  in  order  to  be  more  effective  by  the  contrast ;  but  if  on 
gravel,  which  is  itself  of  a  warm  colour,  blues  and  greens  should  pre- 
dominate. 

In  a  linear  arrangement  the  following  may  be  the  order  of  succes- 
sion : — Red,  white,  blue,  orange,  purple,  yellow,  rose,  white,  pale  blue, 
orange  scarlet,  indigo,  straw  or  lemon  colour,  maroon  or  claret  white, 
scarlet,  &c.  In  a  circular  arrangement,  with  a  central  bed  surrounded 
by  others,  we  may  take  any  colour  for  the  centre,  and  in  the  others, 
place  those  colours  which  afford  the  greatest  contrast;  for  instance, 
supposing  a  group  of  five  surrounding  a  white  centre,  they  may  be 
scarlet,  blue,  orange,  rose,  and  purple ;  with  the  centre  blue,  those  sur- 
rounding may  be  orange,  white,  scarlet,  yellow,  rose;  with  a  yellow 
centre,  the  others  may  be  purple,  pink,  blue,  white,  red ;  the  centre 
red,  the  others  may  be  purple,  yellow,  blue,  orange,  white,  and  so  on. 
Another  method  of  grouping  produces  a  good  eflfect,  where  the  sur^ 
rotmding  masses  are  all  of  the  same  colour,  with  the  complemeDtaiy 
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colour  in  the  centre ;  and  also  in  single  beds,  where  the  margin  and  the 
centre  are  respectively  of  contrasted  colours,  as  yellow  margined  with 
purple,  or  the  contrary,  red  with  white,  &c.  Another  method  some- 
times adopted  for  large  beds  is  to  have  zones  of  various  colours,  and 
supposing  the  centre  to  be  whiter  the  first  zone  may  be  scarlet,  second 
purple,  third  yellow,  fourth  blue,  fiflh  orange,  &c. ;  always  taking  care 
to  finish  with  a  warm  colour  if  the  bed  b  on  turf,  and  a  cold  colon  if 
on  g^vel. 

In  a  geometrical  flower  garden  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  so  to  make 
the  arrangement  but  that  some  colours,  other  thsin  contrasted,  shall  be 
in  contiguity ;  all  that  we  can  do,  therefore,  is  to  take  care  that  each 
bed  shall  have  at  least  one  other  of  its  complementary  colour  in  contact 
with  it ;  and  when  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  repeating  the  same,  or 
discordant  colours,  if  we  use  alternately  dark  and  light  tints,  the  ill 
effect  will  be  in  great  part  counteracted ;  and  in  this  way  we  may 
arrange  varieties  of  the  same  genus,  as  dahlias  or  verbenas,  in  which  the 
whole  of  the  primary  colours  do  not  occur. 

In  selecting  plants  for  flower  gardening  purposes,  three  qualities 
must  be  sought  for,  viz.,  the  time  of  flowering,  the  height,  and  colour; 
and  even  with  our  great  increased  resources,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  slight 
difficulty  to  provide  a  sufficiency  of  sorts  containing  the  desired  requi- 
sites for  the  different  seasons  of  the  year. 

In  proportioning  the  height  of  plants  to  the  size  of  the  beds,  the 
following  rule  appears  to  be  tolerably  correct : — That  the  plants  ought 
not  to  exceed  six  inches  in  height  in  a  bed  eighteen  inches  wide,  nor 
increase  more  than  six  inches  for  every  foot  that  the  beds  increase  in 
width. 

The  best  time  to  determine  upon  future  arrangements  is  when  the 
plants  are  in  flower ;  as  we  can  then  observe  the  suitability  of  each  sort, 
and  the  effect  of  different  combinations,  as  also  be  enabled  to  judge  of 
the  effect  of  alterations,  either  in  heights  or  colours,  and  by  making 
notes,  and  sketching  out  rules  for  our  future  guidance,  and  at  the  same 
time  availing  ourselves  of  every  new  variety  or  species  that  may  be  suit- 
able, we  may  then  be  enabled  to  progress  in  improvement  from  year  to 
year,  without  limitation. — Hovey^s  Magcusine, 
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Few  plants  are  so  admirably  adapted  for  bedding  out,  or  planting  in 
masses  in  the  border,  as  the  Scarlet  Geraniums.  They  flower  profusely 
from  June  until  checked  by  the  frost ;  and  the  brilliant  effect  which 
they  produce  is  scarcely  equalled  by  any  other  plants.  Until  within  a 
year  or  two,  however,  the  kinds  have  been  tall  or  rambling  growers, 
and  less  suited,  from  their  gross  habit,  to  some  situations  in  which  they 
have  been  planted  than  the  Verbenas.  But  this  objection  has  been 
overcome ;  through  the  efforts  of  cultivators,  a  class  of  plants  has  been 
produced  from  the  old  sorts,  not  only  of  a  dwarf  and  compact  habit, 
and  much  more  profuse  flowering,  but  the  colours  have  been  varied  in 
tints,  now  ranging  from  white  to  the  most  fiery  scarlet ;  and  besides 
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thiii  an  additional  cliarm  has  been  given  them  in  the  texture,  size,  and 
colouring  of  the  foliage ;  some  being  of  various  shades  of  clear  green, 
otheiB  green  with  brownish  tints,  while  others  have  still  an  emerald 
ground  deeply  edged  with  white. 


CULTURE  OF  FUCHSIA  SERRATIFOLIA. 

BY  AN  ARDENT  AMATEUR  GROWER,  MIDDLESEX. 

The  entire  family  of  Fuchsias  are  highly  interesting  and  beautiful,  and 
the  F.  serratifolia  stands,  in  my  opinion,  preeminent  above  all  others. 
Its  large  flowers,  of  such  a  beautiful  china-like  rosy-pink  tube,  and  rich 
orange-scarlet  corolla,  render  it  peculiarly  handsome,  and  a  large  plant 
of  it  in  profuse  bloom  is  especially  ornamental.  It  is  additionally  valu- 
able in  consequence  of  its  blooming  throughout  aututnn  and  wifUer; 
but  by  a  proper  course  of  management,  it  may  be  had  in  bloom  all  the 
year  round,  a  succession  of  plants  being  rested,  and  started  into  growth 
at  two  or  three  different  periods  of  the  year.  The  plant,  it  is  well 
known,  grows  very  freely,  none  easier  to  manage  or  propagate,  and  it 
blooms  profusely.  I  admit  that  it  is  not  generally  seen  to  blossom  so 
liberally,  but  that  is  the  consequence  of  improper  management.  I  have 
several  large  plants  which  have  never  failed  for  the  last  four  years  to 
bloom  in  profusion,  from  the  bottom  of  the  stem  to  the  top,  and  some 
of  my  plants  are  six  feet  high  ;  others  are  from  two  to  four  feet,  &c. 

The  great  failure  in  not  blooming  this  species  arises  from  the  fact  of 
its  generally  going  out  of  bloom  on  the  arrival  of  spring,  which  being  the 
period  when  nearly  all  other  plants  begin  to  push  afresh,  the  growers  of 
it  have  generally  repotted  the  plants  as  soon  as  done  blooming,  placed  it 
in  a  warm  temperature  to  promote  its  growth,  and  thus  kept  it  in  a  per- 
petual growing  state.  The  result  is  a  plant  increased  in  size,  abundance 
of  foliage,  and  but  few,  if  any,  flowers  are  produced  at  the  expected 
period. 

When  my  plants  cease  blooming  I  gradually  lessen  the  supply  of 
water,  and  in  a  week  or  two  afterwards  they  are  removed  into  a  cool 
greenhouse,  and  placed  behind  the  stage,  not  under  it,  where  dripping 
water  would  fall  upon  the  plants,  and  only  as  much  water  is  given  as 
will  prevent  the  soil  from  becoming  as  dry  as  dust.  Thus  a  period  of 
rest  is  given  for  about  nine  or  ten  weeks,  or  even  more.  At  this  time 
I  turn  the  plants  out  of  their  pots,  carefully  loosening  away  the  old 
soil,  cutting  back  any  too-extended  roots,  and  then  repot  in  a  compost 
of  rich  turfy  loam  two  parts,  one  part  of  leaf  mould,  and  one  of  well- 
rotted  dung  in  a  pulverised  condition,  adding  some  bits  of  charcoal  and 
broken  bones  thereto.  A  liberal  drainage  is  given.  The  plants  are 
then  placed  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  greenhouse,  or  medium  stove, 
and  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  push  afresh  an  increase  of  water  is  given, 
and  occasionally  liquid  manure,  so  as  to  encourage  the  growth  all  I 
possibly  can.  Generally  a  number  of  suckers  push  forth ;  these  I  take 
away,  and  pot  or  otherwise  as  necessary.  Also  too  many  aide-shoots 
are  usually  produced.  When  this  is  the  case,  I  thin  them  so  as  to  leave 
the  plant  duly  furnished  from  top  to  bottom.    The  plants  soon  be|^  t* 
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show  bloom,  and  as  before  stated,  I  have  a  succession,  and  during  the 
entire  year  I  have  one  or  more  in  bloom* 

Plants  repotted  in  April  or  May  will  come  into  bloom  in  July  or 
August,  and  continue  till  January  or  February ;  to  have  some  to  suo* 
ceed  them,  repot  in  July.  During  summer  it  is  serviceable  to  place 
the  plants  out  in  the  open  air ;  the  wood  becomes  more  ripened  and 
consolidated. 

My  plants  are  trained  up  to  a  single  stem,  and  then  furnished  with 
side-shoots  all  their  length ;  so  that  I  have  a  tree*lilce  trunk,  clothed 
with  its  branches,  and  every  one  terminating  with  a  raceme  of  noble 
flowers. 

The  plant  must  therefore  have  a  period  of  rest,  then  be  repotted  ;  it 
will  soon  blossom ;  the  new  wood  must  be  well  ripened  and  consoli^ 
dated,  and  the  plant  must  be  kept  from  frost  in  winter,  and  the  soil  in 
a  dryish  condition.  Every  greenhouse  or  sitting-room  shouldiiave  one 
or  more  of  this  splendid,  beautiful,  flowering  plant  therein. 
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Horticultural  Societt,  Regent  Street. — ►Messrs.  Standish 
and  Noble  sent  small  bits  of  a  new  Azalea,  collected  in  the  north 
of  China  by  Mr.  Fortune,  and  expected  to  prove  perfectly  hardy 
in  this  country.  It  has  small,  rather  blunt  leaves,  and  very  small 
rosy-purple  flowers,  looking  like  so  many  half-inverted  bells  \  so  that, 
independent  of  its  beauty,  which  is  great,  it  will  be  exceedingly- 
interesting  on  account  of  the  form  of  its  blossoms,  which  are  quite 
distinct  in  that  respect  from  any  Azalea  yet  introduced.  It  is 
expected  that  a  plant  of  it  ^nll  be  shown  at  Chiswick  in  June,  when 
a  better  opportunity  will  be  afforded  of  judging  of  its  merits.  A 
Knightian  Medal  was  awarded  it.  Messrs.  Yeitch  received  a  similar 
award  for  an  example  of  their  charming  Dendrobium  albc-sanguineum. 
It  proves  to  be  a  free  bloomer,  and  a  distinct  and  fine  species.  Other 
novelties,  among  Orchids,  consisted  of  a  small  piece  of  a  flower-spike  of 
the  lovely  Odontoglossum  Fescatorei,  and  a  bloom  of  kn  exceedingly 
handsome  new  Huntleya  from  Mr.  My  lam,  gardener  to  8.  Rucker,  Esq. 
The  latter  was  marked  with  dark  brown  in  the  centre,  which  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  field  of  pale  primrose.  A  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded 
it. — Messrs.  Henderson  sent  a  new  yellow-flowered  Indian  Dendrobe, 
and  a  plant  of  the  same  genus  from  Syliiet,  apparently  Dendrobium 
heterocarpum  in  a  diminutive  state,  was  furnished  by  Messrs.  Jackson, 
of  Kingston. — Mr.  Bunney,  of  Stratford,  contributed  imported  plants, 
which  were  flowering  for  the  first  time,  of  Dendrobium  nobile,  or  some 
closely-allied  kind,  and  the  charming  D.  Farraerii,  with  a  fine  raceme 
of  white  and  yellow  flowers.  A  Certificate  of  Merit  was  awarded  for 
the  latter. — From  Messrs.  Backhouse,  of  York,  came  a  Cattleya, 
named  amethystina,  but  which  appeared  to  be  notiiing  but  a  variety  of 
C.  intermedia.  A  Thysanotus,  from  New  South  Wales,  accompanied 
it,  but  in  the  absence  of  bright  light  its  flowers  did  not  open.  Mr. 
Blake,  gardener  to  J.  H.  Schroder,  Esq.,  received  a  Certificate  of 
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Merit  for  a  flowering  plant  of  Dendrobium  albo-sanguineum. — Messrs. 
Loddiges,  of  Hackney,  communicated  a  collection  of  Orchids,  con- 
sisting of  a  finely-blossomed  plant  of  the  Sweet  Vanda  (V.  suavis),  the 
deep  purple-flowered  Saccolabium  ampullaceum,  Lycaste  Skinneri,  the 
charming  Dendrobium  anosraum,  a  species  in  the  way  of,  but  hand- 
somer than,  D.  raacrophyllum,  and  wanting  tlie  strong  rhubarb  smell 
which  belongs  to  the  latter ;  also  the  lovely  Oncidium  bifolium  and  two 
other  species ;  the  fragrant  Burlingtonia ;  the  somewhat  scarce  Den- 
drobium chrysotoxum ;  a  specimen  of  Aerides  affine,  with  two  charming 
spikes  of  blossoms ;  and  the  cinnabar-coloured  Laelia  (L.  cinnabarina). 
A  Knightian  Medal  was  awarded. — Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson,  of  the 
Wellington  Road  Nursery,  St.  John's  Wood,  sent  a  continental  Ca- 
mellia, named  Rizzio,  with  two  blooms  on  it,  exhibiting  the  familiar 
sport  of  one  flower  being  red  while  the  other  was  white,  faintly  striped 
with  red.  Along  with  it  came  two  small  Orange-trees,  in  order  to 
show  how  freely  they  bloom  in  pots  in  a  small  state.  A  Certificate  of 
Merit  was  awarded  for  the  Camellia. — ^A  finely-flowered  specimen  of 
the  handsome  Azalea  Iveryana,  white,  streaked  with  bright  carmine, 
fine  form,  and  one  of  the  best  varieties,  for  which  a  Banksian  Medal 
was  awarded,  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Green,  gardener  to  Sir  E. 
Antrobus,  Bart. — Mr.  Sommersby,  gardener  to  Major  Martyn,  sent 
two  dwarf  Hydrangeas  and  a  white  seedling  Petunia. — From  Messrs. 
Henderson,  of  Pine-apple  Place,  came  a  new  and  very  handsome 
Oxylobium,  for  which  a  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded ;  also  a  new 
Gastrolobium,  the  pretty  Boronia  tetrandra,  the  small-growing  firee- 
flowering  Eriostemon  scabrum,  and  a  species  of  Acacia. — Mr.  Wood, 
of  Norwood,  sent  a  collection  of  variegated  hardy  plants,  and  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  variety  of  Cape  Heath,  called  Hartnelli  virens,  for 
which  a  Certificate  of  Merit  was  awarded. — Messrs.  Jackson,  of  King- 
ston, sent  an  interesting  group  of  tender  variegated  plants,  consisting  of 
Vriesia  speciosa  (with  two  flower-spikes),  Diefleubachia  costata,  Dra- 
caena terminalis,  the  variegated  Croton,  Achimenes  picta,  and  a  few 
smaller  plants. — R.  T.  Clarke,  Esq.,  of  Wilton-place,  Daventry,  exhi- 
bited cut  specimens  of  a  white  Chrysanthemum  in  bloom,  which  proves 
that  this  useful  autumn  flower  may  be  had  in  blossom  at  this  season,  if 
such  should  be  desired.  It  had,  of  course,  been  forced. — The  Gkurden 
of  the  Society  furnished  the  sweet-scented  Rhododendron  formosum, 
which  is  also  sometimes  called  Gibsoni ;  Rhynchospermum  jasminoides, 
whose  white  flowers  are  as  fragrant  as  those  of  a  Jasmine ;  the  Cali- 
fornian  Ceanothus  rigidus,  most  gay  with  numberless  clusters  of  blue 
flowers ;  the  scarlet-blossomed  Sage  (Salvia  gesneriflora),  a  brilliant 
plant  at  this  season  ;  Trymalium  odoratissimum  ;  and  another  small 
white-flowered  slirub,  called  Discaria  creuata,  which,  though  scarcely 
better  than  a  bright  green  bush  in  general  appearance,  emits  a  de- 
lightful perfume  when  the  sun  shines  on  it. 

Pruning  Erica  vestita,  &c. — I  shall  be  much  obliged  by  an 
early  answer  to  the  following  particulars : — 

1st.  If  I  may,  without  fear  of  losing  the  plant,  cut  in  a  large  Erica 
vestita  to  within  about  six  inches  of  the  pot,  in  order  to  form  a  more 
bushy  plant? 
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2nd.  What  can  I  do  to  prevent  Indian  Azaleas  growing  before  they 
flower,  they  being  in  a  cool  (or  cold)  room  ?  Also,  is  any  kind  more 
apt  to  do  so  than  another  ? 

3rd.  How  can  I  kill  worms  in  plant  pots?  If  I  pour  in  lime-water, 
is  there  not  a  fear  of  also  killing  the  plant  ? — J,  GledhilL 

1st.  All  the  softer-wooded  kinds  more  readily  push  after  such 
pruning  than  the  wiry  hard-wooded  ones.  The  former  are  of  quick 
growth,  the  latter  of  slow  growth.  The  E.  .vestita,  and  its  varieties, 
grow  quickly,  and  unless  the  planU  be  many  years  old,  they  will  push 
freely ;  but  in  every  instance  a  portion  of  each  branch  must  be  left ; 
for  if  only  the  main  stem  be  retained,  it  is  hazardous  as  to  its  pushing. 
Such  kinds  as  E.  hyemalis,  Linnseoides,  Wilnioreana,  <&c.,  push  as 
readily  after  being  cut  in  as  an  Heliotrope  does.  Such  kinds  as  £. 
tricolor,  Hartnelli,  aristata,  &c.,  are  more  tardy  with  old  plants; 
young  ones  will  succeed.  By  nipping  off  the  leads  of  all  the  shoots 
each  season,  the  plants  are  readily  kept  bushy  for  many  years.  The 
tribe  is  easily  propagated,  and  plants  may  be  readily  provided  as  suc- 
cessors. Young  bushy  ones  may  be  purchased  at  reasonable  prices,  in 
most  cases  very  low ;  and  it  is  better  to  have  young  blooming  plants 
prepared  in  time  to  replace  those  which  have  become  too  large.  The 
time  of  cutting  back  must  be  regulated  by  the  period  of  flowering. 
Those  kinds  which  bloom  '^  late  in  autumn  "  should  not  be  cut  in  tUi 
spring.  All  that  bloom  in  winter,  spring,  and  autumn,  may  be  pruned 
as  soon  as  the  blossoms  fade.  At  the  time  of  cutting  in,  do  not  disturb 
the  ball  of  soil,  but  allow  the  new  shoots  to  push  first,  and  then  repot. 
When  the  new  shoots  appear,  let  the  plants  have  a  due  proportion  of 
air,  or  the  shoots  will  be  weakly. 

2nd.  AzfUecLs, — An  Article  in  our  next  Number  shall  be  given. 
We  suppose  your  plant  has  pushed,  and  the  blooming  bud  not  opened. 
Pinch  off  the  shoots  which  surround  the  blossom  bud,  and  the  flower 
will,  if  not  damaged,  soon  expand. 

drd.  Use  strong  lime-water  in  a  clear,  not  muddy  state,  and  give 
sufiicient  to  moisten  all  the  soil ;  it  will  either  kill,  or  drive  out  the 
worms,  and  not  injure  your  plant.  One  application  is  usually  enough, 
but  more  may  be  given  if  not.  When  worms  are  in  the  soil,  it  is  easy 
to  turn  out  the  ball,  and  pot  it  at  the  side  ;  if  the  worms  are  not  seen, 
they  soon  issue  forth,  and  can  be  easily  dispensed  with. 

Hammebsmith  Heabtsease  Societt's  Exhibition  was  held  on 
May  the  12th;  and  as  it  is  considered  the  great  show  for  the  southern 
growers  of  this  pretty  tribe  of  flowers,  the  varieties  exhibited  may  be 
depended  upon  as  being  the  very  best  existing,  so  that  persons  desirous  of 
possessing  a  collection  of  the  best  kinds  may  readily  make  a  selection. 

Mr.  Edwards  has  drawn  up  the  following  detail  in  the  Gardener*M 
Chronicle : — 

*'  We  have  with  much  care  classified  the  flowers  staged,  in  order  that 
no  difiUculty  shall  exist  in  obtaining  a  full  knowledge  of  the  several  and 
respective  merits  of  the  varieties  now  in  cultivation  as  show  flowers, 
and  of  the  arrangement  which  the  difierent  exhibitors  thought  best  to 
adopt.  Stands  used  by  dealers  for  36  varieties  consist  of  four  rows, 
each  containing  nine  blooms ;  amateurs  24,  are  four  rows  of  six  blooms ; 
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our  enumeration  commences  at  the  left  hand  corner  of  the  back  row, 
which  row  being  completed  we  continue  with  the  next  row  below  it, 
left  hand  end,  then  again  with  the  third  row,  concluding  with  the  fourth 
or  front  row.  We  are  thus  explicit,  in  order  that  not  only  may  the 
colours  be  readily  known,  but  a  knowledge  of  size  be  obtained ;  the 
back  rows  being  formed  of  the  largest  specimens,  gradually  decreasing 
as  they  approach  the  front.  The  colours  may  be  known  by  the  follow- 
ing abbreviations : — A,  yellow  ground  varieties;  B,  white  ground  va- 
rieties; C,  yellow  selfs;  D,  white  selfs;  E,  dark  selfe.  Amateurs: 
Ist  prize,  Mr.  S.  Treacher,  with  Juventa.  A ;  Duke  of  Perth,  E ; 
Queen  of  England,  li ;  Masterpiece,  A ;  Lady  Carrington,  B  ;  Pan- 
dora, A  ;  Aurora,  B  ;  Timour,  A  ;  Flower  of  the  day,  E  ;  Royal  Visit, 
B;  Diadem,  A;  Duchess  of  Rutland,  B;  Lord  Carrington,  B;  Maid 
of  Athens,  A ;  Nimrod,  A  ;  Lucy  Neal,  E ;  Helen,  B  ;  Supreme,  A  ; 
Constantine,  E ;  Thisbe,  A  ;  Alinanzor,  B ;  Iron  Duke,  A  ;  Sambo, 
E;  Kate,  B.  2nd.  Mr.  A.  Lane,  with  President;  Climax,  B;  Pom- 
pey,  E ;  Elhelred,  A ;  Royal  Visit,  B  ;  Ophir,  C  ;  Matchless,  B ;  Sir 
J.  Sydney,  A ;  Maid  of  Athens,  B ;  Disraeli,  E  ;  Diadem,  A  ;  Queen 
of  England,  B;  Androcles,  A  ;  Mr.  Beck,  A  ;  Blanche,  D  ;  Timour, 
A;  Mrs.  Trotter,  B;  Elgiva,  C  ;  Helen,  B;  Duchess  of  Rutland,  B; 
Polyphemus,  C  ;  Aurora,  B  ;  Eustace,  A  ;  Exquisite,  B ;  Rubens,  A. 
Dealers:  1st,  Mr.  Turner,  with  Great  Britain,  A;  Mrs.  Hamilton, 
B;  Robert  Bums,  A;  Almanzor,  B;  Gliff,  A;  Duke  of  Perth,  E; 
Lady  Emily,  A ;  Euphemia,  B ;  Thisbe,  A ;  Seedling,  E ;  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  A ;  Sir  R.  Peel,  B ;  Adela,  C ;  Royal  Visit,  B ;  Duke  of 
Rutland,  B  ;  Miriam,  B  ;  Alfred  the  Great,  A  ;  Privateer,  A ;  Sir  J. 
Cathcart,  A;  National,  B;  Salt  Hill  Rival,  A;  Pompey,  D;  Sir 
J.  Franklin,  A ;  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  A ;  Seedling,  B  ;  Diadem,  A ; 
Aurora,  B;  Supreme,  A;  Sambo,  E;  Mr.  Beck,  A;  Criterion,  B; 
France  Cycole,  A ;  Seedling,  C  ;  Seedling,  A ;  Black  Diamond,  E , 
Pandora,  A.  2nd,  Mr.  Bragg,  with  Laertes,  A ;  Queen  of  England, 
B ;  Hercules,  E ;  Lady  Carrington,  B  ;  Duke  of  Perth,  E ;  Alman- 
zor, B ;  Qrace  Darling,  A ;  Flower  of  the  Day,  E ;  Pandora,  A ; 
Aurofu,  B ;  Timour,  A ;  Pride,  B ;  Kate,  D ;  Ophir,  C ;  Elegans, 
A;  Mulberry,  E;  Polyphemus,  C ;  Criterion,  B;  Constance,  A;  Royal 
Visit,  B;  Constellation,  A;  Royal  Purple,  E;  Lady  Emily,  A; 
Royal  White,  D ;  Supreme,  A  ;  Rotunda,  B ;  Commander-in-Chief, 
B;  Masterpiece,  A;  Nox,  E;  Rubens,  A;  Rotunda  (Hunt's),  B; 
Androcles,  A;  Lucy  Neal,  E;  Cowper,  C;  Post  Captain,  A ;  Helen, 
B.  First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  Fearless  (Schofield),  A ;  a 
flower  remarkably  smooth,  both  on  surface  and  edge.",  colours  pure  and 
bright,  with  well  displayed  eye ;  similar,  but  an  admirable  improvement 
on  Supreme;  Monarch  (Turner),  A  ;  bold  and  of  good  colour.  Na- 
tional (T^urner),  B  ;  a  flower  peculiar  for  the  extent. of  ground  colour 
and  regularity  of  the  border  marking  ;  Sir  J.  Cathcart  (Turner),  A, 
previously  described ;  on  this  occasion  it  was  in  famous  condition. 


IN  THE  FLOWER   GABDEtT. 

:  weather  wniiid  allow  for  the  planting 
,  &e.,  hair-harfiy  a.''  well  as  the  tender 
annuals,  Heliotropeti,  Pelargoniiiim,  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Celsias,  Zin- 
nia.i>.  Stocks,  &c. ;  but  any  omis^iions  should  be  attended  to  at  once. 

We  have  frequently  called  the  attention  of  our  young  readers  to  the 
desirability  of  paying  strict  attention  to  the  judicious  armngemeats  of 
flowering  plants,  as  regards  height  and  harmony  of  colouring.  It  ia 
true  that,  of  late  year^,  this  subject  has  become  a  matter  of  study 
amongst  gardeners,  and  great  chaoges  for  the  better  ha*e  taken  place 
in  this  respect ;  still  we  are  far  from  supposing  that  we  have  arrived 
at  perfection.  Always  bear  in  mind— if  beauty,  order,  and  effect  are 
desired — that  attention  to  this,  next  to  a.  well  laid-out  flower^arden, 
is  essential  to  their  full  development.  In  producing  well-arranged 
contrasts,  the  different  shades  of  colour  must  be  as  distinct  from  eacti 
other  as  possible :  for  instance,  white  should  never  be  placecl  in  con- 
tact with  yellow,  or  deep  blue  with  criniwn  ;  but  white  fbnhs  a  goMI 
contrast  with  blue  or  red,  blue  to  orange,  yellow  to  purple  or  violet, 
dark  crimson  to  light  blue,  and  scarlet  should  be  placed  near  those 
which  have  a  profuse  green  foliage,  as  red  and  green  form  the  best 
contrast.  Orange  and  violet  do  well.  Greenish-yellow  and  rose  con- 
trast  well. 

The  only  attention  now  required  with  such  is  to  water  freely,  being 
careful  it  does  not  pas.1  off;  tie  up,  ttc.  Pinlis  and  Carnations  will 
require  due  care  in  securing,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  month  pipings 
of  Pinks  may  be  taken  off,  and  towards  tlie  end  layers  of  wrae  early 
Carnations  be  made.  Tliin  away  extra  flower-buds.  Dahlias  will 
require  securing,  and  thin  out  the  shoots,  m>  as  only  to  retain  about 
four  or  five.  Stop  the  leading  stem,  to  give  support  to  the  side  ones. 
Cuttings  will  soon  strike  root.  If  the  weather  be  dry,  water  daily,  a 
good  supply  at  once:  a  portion  of  mulcliy  manure,  spread  over  the 
root',  is  very  beneficial.  Seeds  of  Sweet  Williams,  Canterbury  Bells, 
Sciibiou''.  i&c.,  should  now  be  sown  for  next  year's  blooming.  Auriculft 
and  Polyanthus  must  be  kept  in  a  shady  but  airy  placb.  Prepare  the 
compost  for  re-potting  in  next  month.  Sow  seed  as  early  ba  ripis. 
Pansey  seed  also  sow,     (See  Articles  on,  &c.) 

New  Flowers. — Let  attention  be  given  to  hybridizing,  with  a  view 
to  obtain  improved  varieties.  Roses :  maggots  often  infcist  the  buds ; 
carefully  examine  and  destroy.  Green-fly,  too,  stop  at  first  by  fumi- 
gation,  &c.  (See  Articles  on.)  Chrysanthemums :  young  plants 
should  be  prepared  for  the  autumn.  Violets  for  next  year's  blooming, 
attend  to  beds  of,  i&c.     (See  Articles  upon.) 
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The  greenhouse  plants  may  now  be  placed  out  of  doors ;  let  them  be 
duly  watered,  for  if  allowed  to  flag  the  result  is  the  leaves  are  damaged. 
Moss  sprinkled  between  the  pots  keeps  the  soil  cool. 

The  house  will  now  have  to  be  kept  gay  and  sweet  by  Balsams, 
Globe  Amaranthus,  Cockscombs,  Brachycoma,  <Sbc.  Re-pot  as  required, 
to  keep  the  plants  in  a  growing  state.  Achimenes  will  now  be  coming 
into  bloom ;  they  repay  for  every  attention.  Cuttings  of  nearly  all 
greenhouse  plants  should  now  be  put  off:  May  and  June  are  the  best 
months  for  that  purpose.  Cinerarias  are  higtily  ornamental,  and  well 
worth  encouraging.  Any  done  blooming  and  seed  collected,  if  re- 
quired, should  be  turned  out  of  the  pots  entire  into  a  bed  of  rich  soil, 
where  there  is  shade  from  eleven  to  four  o'clock.  There  they  will 
flourish,  and  supply  an  increase  for  next  year's  bloom.  Cuttings  of 
Boses  may  be  put  in,  and  will  soon  strike.  Camellias  that  have  been 
forwarded  by  forcing  the  shoots  and  buds,  should  now  be  placed  in  a 
cooler  situation,  to  give  vigour  to  them.  When  the  grass  of  Ranun- 
culus or  Tulips  is  quite  dead,  the  roots  may  be  taken  up.  Pelar- 
goniums, as  they  go  out  of  bloom,  must  be  prepared  for  another  season. 
(See  Articles  on,  &c.) 

Ericas. — The  early-blooming  kinds  should  be  draughted  out,  and 
others  may  follow  them  as  fast  as  they  go  out  of  bloom.  Examine  the 
plants  very  carefully,  and  see  that  they  arc  in  a  proper  state  as  to 
moisture ;  and  if  you  are  an  exhibitor,  never  put  a  plant  of  this  or  any 
other  kind  into  a  van  without  previously  giving  it  a  good  soaking  of 
water.  The  young  plants  which  are  not  blooming  had  best  be  placed 
in  a  pit  where  they  can  be  exposed  or  not,  as  may  appear  necessary. 
Stop  such  as  require  it  boldly  back,  and  train  them  so  as  to  form  a 
proper  foundation  for  a  good  specimen.  As  the  principal  specimens 
go  out  of  bloom  they  may  be  removed  to  a  shady  situation  to  make 
their  growth,  being  previously  cut  in,  if  necessary.  Supports  for  an 
awning  must  be  placed  over  them,  so  that  in  case  of  heavy  storms  or 
continued  rain,  they  can  be  protected  a  little.  Clear  weak  manure- 
water  may  be  used  occasionally  for  the  free-growing  kinds.  With 
regard  to  ventilation,  there  is  no  fear  of  your  over-doing  it  after  thb 
time.  Re-pot  any  requiring  it,  but  do  not  over-pot;  the  one-shift 
system  is  injurious  to  nearly  all  the  tribe,  the  only  exceptions  are  those 
of  rapid  growth  and  robust  habit.  Rough  peat  and  silver-sand,  with 
bits  of  stone,  &c.,  and  a  liberal  drainage,  are  requisites.  Epacrises,  &c., 
'  should  also  be  duly  attended  to  in  re-potting,  &c. 

AZA1.EA8  in  the  forcing-pit  must  be  kept  shadeii  during  bright  sun- 
shine, and  a  moist  growing  atmosphere  must  be  maintained  around 
them.  Water  freely  with  weak  guano-water,  and  sprinkle  the  vacant 
parts  of  the  house  or  pit  daily,  but  not  upon  the  bloom.  As  the  plants 
go  out  of  flower  place  them  in  heat,  to  perfect  their  wood  for  next 
year's  blooming.     (See  Articles  on  in  previous  volumes.) 
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RoTAL  Botanic  Society,  Regent's  Park. — Exhibition  held  May  19.-— The 
Pelargoaiams  were  shonra  in  considerable  numbers ;  the  foUowiag  were  awarded 
prizes: — In  the  Narseri/merCs  Class,  Ist,  to  Mr.  Turner,  for  Magnet,  Mochanna, 
Prince  of  Orange,  Ajix,  Chieftain,  Chloe,  Magnificent,  Pnde  of  the  Isles,  Con- 
stance, Rosamond,  Little  Nell,  and  Alonzo;  2nd,  to  Mr.  Dobson,  Woodlands 
Nursery,  Isleworth,  for  nice  examples  of  Vangaard,  Rosamond,  Cayp,  Mont  Blanc, 
Arethusa,  Loyeliness,  Harriett,  Glowworm,  Incomparable,  Delicadssimum,  Pur- 

Sareum^  and  Exhibitor;  3rd,  to  Mr.  Gaines,  Battersea,  for  Aspasia,  Gulielma, 
lars,  Virgin  Queen,  Grandiflorum,  Salamander,  Mont  Blanc,  Bruno,  Rosamond, 
Cecil,  Marquis  of  Stafiford,  Nonsuch.  Amateurs:  1st,  to  Mr.  J.  Robinson,  Pimlico, 
for  Alderman,  Pride  of  the  Isles,  Ajax,  Norah,  Alonzo,  Salamander,  Constance, 
Magnificent,  Nonsuch,  Star,  Conspicuum,  and  Forget-me-not;  2nd,  to  Mr.  Carragon, 
gardener  to  J.  E.  Lawrence,  Esq.,  Kentish  Town,  for  Prince  of  Orange,  May  Queen, 
Major  Domo,  Ajax,  Mont  Blanc,  Marion,  Gulielma,  Alonzo,  Rosamond  Ocellatum, 
Magnificent,  and  Virgin  Queen.  Fancies  were  numerous  and  in  good  condition : 
1st,  to  Mr.  J.  Robiason.  for  Empress,  Madame  Meillez,  Queen  Superb,  Alboni,  Fairy 
Queen,  and  Hero  of  Surrey ;  2nd,  to  Mr.  Roser,  gardener  to  J.  Bradbunr.  Esq., 
for  Queen  Victoria,  Ibrahim  Pacha,  Modestum,  Alboni,  Formosa,  and  Madame 
Meillez ;  3rd,  to  Mr.  Miller,  Edge  ware-road,  for  Jehu  superb.  Duchess  d'Aumale, 
Jenny  Lind,  Stataiski,  Queen  Victoria,  and  Orestes.  Nurserymeu:  Ist,  to  Mr. 
Turner,  for  Hero  of  Surrey,  Reine  de  Francais,  Minerva,  Carlotta  Grisi,  Fairy 
Queen,  and  Empress ;  2nd,  to  Mr.  Ambrose,  for  Princess  Maria,  Galitxin,  Signora 
Cassaloni,  Defiance,  Odoratum,  Magniflorum,  and  Fairy  Queen ;  3rd,  to  Mr.  West- 
wood,  for  Empress,  Statuiski,  Lady  Cooper,  Magnificum,  Reine  de  Francais,  and 
Madame  Meillez.  Recommended:  Mr.  Ayres,  Blackheath,  for  Jenny  Lind,  Fairy 
Queen,  Duchess  d'Aumale,  Reine  de  Fran9ais,  Formosum,  and  Statuiski. 

Gesneba  zebrina. — I  have  remarked  that  the  EMitor  has  often  recommended 
this  plant  to  the  attention  of  the  readers,  and  referred  to  the  noble  flowering  speci- 
mens in  the  Kew  Gardens.  I  was  first  induced  to  turn  my  attention  to  its  cultivation 
from  such  recommendation,  and  followed  the  system  of  treatment  there  described, 
and  the  success  has  been  most  admirable.  I  have  specimens,  which  have  been  in 
bloom  from  February  to  the  pre^nt  time,  that  are  four  feet  high,  with  several 
lateral  spikes  to  each,  all  blooming  beautifully.  The  rich  green  leaves,  elegantly, 
marked  with  stripes  of  dark  velvet,  have  a  fine  appearance,  and  in  contrast  with  the 
immense  spikes  of  rich  red  and  orange  flowers  render  the  plant  highly  ornamental ; 
and  blooming  from  January  to  May,  or  later,  renders  them  highly  valuable; 
indeed,  by  resting  the  tubers  at  sundry  times  of  the  year,  potting  and  starting  into 
growth  thus  successively — say  twice  in  a  year — the  plant  may  be  had  in  bloom  the 
entire  of  it  I  use  a  compost  of  one  part  of  rich  turfy-loam,  one  part  of  turfy-peat, 
one  part  of  well-rotted  vegetable  or  leaf-mould,  and  one  of  old  pulverized  dry  cow- 
dang,  mixed  with  bits  of  charcoal,  and  a  sprinkling  of  charcoal  dust,  with  a  little  of 
bone-dust,  or  bits  of  crushed  bones.  I  grow  them  in  pans  eight  inches  deep  and 
twenty  across,  having  a  free  drainage.  This  plant  does  not  root  deep,  but  spreads 
its  roots  extensively  around,  so  that  pans  are  much  preferable  to  deep  pots.  In  some 
pans  I  have  but  a  single  plant,  in  others  two,  three,  four,  or  five,  and  in  all  cases 
they  are  highly  ornamental.  The  plant  is  of  the  easiest  culture,  giving  the  tubers  a 
two  months'  rest  after  blooming,  and  growing  them  in  a  moist^  warm  temperature 
till  they  commence  blooming,  when  they  may  be  placed  in  any  other  warm  situation. 
They  pnsh  well  at  first  when  placed  in  a  hot-bed  frame  or  warm  bock  bed.  They 
are  much  benefited  by  frequent  syringing  overhead  and  the  under  side  of  the 
foliage ;  it  preserves  them  from  the  attack  of  red-spider,  and  otherwise  promotes 
their  vigorous  growth. — Richard  Scott,  Claremont  Villa,  Fulham,  Middlesex, 

Pruning  Roses  grown  in  Pots. — These  do  not  grow  so  vigorously  as  when 
grown  in  the  open  ground,  and  in  consequence  require  all  the  encouragement  which 
can  be  given  to  promote  their  uniform  vigour;  and,  in  order  to  effect  this,  the 
branches  should  be  thinned  at  an  early  stage  of  their  pushing,  cutting  clean  awav  all 
the  weakly  ones ;  and  as  it  sometimes  occurs  that  a  very  gross  shoot  will  push  ahead 
of  all  others,  and,  if  retained,  will  rob  the  other  part  of  the  plant,  therefore  cut  away 
such,  leaving  only  the  medium  aiied,  and  of  those  only  as  many  as  the  plant  may  be 
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open,  and  yet  form  an  acceptable  boshy  one.  By  this  spring  or  summer  thinning 
those  retained  will  derive  essential  improTement  in  their  Tigoar,  the  extra  useless 
ones  being  cat  away.  This  summer  dressing  is  particularly  necessary  with  China, 
Hybrid  Oiioa,  Bourbon,  and  Noisette  Roses.  And,  as  they  will  require  a  winter 
prvning,  all  that  will  then  be  necessary  will  be  to  cut  back  those  shoots  retained  at 
the  summer  dretsing,  leaving  firom  two  to  four  buds  only  on  each  shoot. — An  erlea- 
five  Grower  (f  Romsfer  Forcing,  London. 

Treatment  op  Lgkhenaultia  lORMoaA,. — This  very  handsome  profuse-flowering 
plant  is  not  generally  well  grown.  I  am  a  traveller,  fond  of  plants,  and  visit  nearly 
all  the  celebrated  plant  establishments  in  the  three  kingdoms,  as  well  as  attend  most 
of  the  principal  exhibitions  in  London  as  well  as  the  country.  In  no  one  instance 
elsewhere  have  I  seen  anything  like  such  a  specimen  as  is  shown  in  many  instances 
at  the  London  shows,  and  which  are  grown  iu  that  neighbourhood.  It  appears  to 
me  that  in  the  country  the  plants  have  not  suitable  pot-room.  A  celebrated  London 
grower  informs  me  that  for  this  plant  he  prefers  the  one-shift  system.  At  first  he 
takes  a  heahhy  well«fumished  plant,  which  may  be  in  a  large  60  or  4B-aized  pot, 
and  transfers  it  early  iu  spring  into  a  pot  fourteen  inches  wide  at  the  mouth  and 
about  nine  inches  deep ;  a  deeper  pot  is  injurious.     The  plant,  too,  requires  to  be 

S»wn  near  the  glass ;  it  then  grows  freely  and  bushy,  and  will  also  bloom  in  pro- 
ion.  If  far  from  the  glass,  it  spindles,  and  becomes  weakly  and  scanty  of  shoots. 
A  liberal  admission  of  air,  too,  is  necessary,  but  a  cold  east  or  north  wind  blowing 
upon  it  is  very  injurious.  The  trunk-roots  should  not  be  buried  deep ;  rather  high 
is  preferable,  fbr  if  there  be  a  hollow  around  the  main  stem,  water  will  lodge  there, 
aad  the  plant  will  soon  and  suddenly  perish.  If  the  main  stem  be  buried  deep  by 
soil,  it  is  proportionately  injurious  to  the  plant.  Avoiding  these  evils,  and  attend- 
ing to  the  other  recommendations,  large,  bushy,  \-igorous,  profuse-blooming  speei- 
mens  will  soon  be  formed,  and  as  readily  retained.  When  the  plant  is  in  a  growing 
condition,  it  will  require  a  liberal  supply  of  soft-water,  and  syringing  overheacS^ 
when  not  in  bloom.  The  soil  is  not  sifted,  but  chopped  and  well  broken  by  the 
himd.  A  good  turfy  sandy  peat,  with  a  sprinkling  ot  bits  of  charcoal,  brick,  or 
porous  stone,  is  beneficial.  A  free-blooming,  large,  healthy  plant  amply  repays  for 
every  attention. — A  Traveller, 

Norfolk  Island  Pine,  and  the  beautitul  Scenhry  of  the  Island. — The 
following  particulars  have  recently  appeared  in  the  publication  ^  Household  Words," 
and  as  the  noble  Pine  Tree  which  bears  its  name  is  a  native  of  the  island,  the 
account  will  be  interesting  to  our  readers : — 

**  The  first  glimpse  of  Norfolk  Island  that  one  gets  from  a  ship's  deck  is  made 
remarkable  by  a  tree — well  known  by  means  of  pictures  and  descriptions— the  grand 
Norfolk  Island  Pine,  which  clothes  the  hills  to  their  summit. 

**  Norfolk  Island  consists  of  a  series  of  hills  and  valleys,  beautifully  interfblded, 
rising  in  green  ridges  one  above  another,  till  they  all  culminate  in  the  summit  of 
Mount  Pitt,  the  highest  point  in  the  island,  about  3,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 


•'  Through  a  cutting  in  the  ledge  of  rock  which  overhangs  the  sea,  I  came  now 
upon  an  amphitheatre  of  hills.  These  hills  are  all  richly  dressed  in  a  thick  clothing 
of  wild  shrubs,  flowers,  and  grapery.  On  one  side  is  a  mount  covered  to  the  top 
with  the  gigantic  Norfolk  Island  Pine ;  on  another  side  down  goes  a  ravine  that 
stems  to  ofifer  a  short  cut  to  the  interior  of  the  earth ;  a  short  and  a  most  pleasant 
ont,  fbr  intricate  dark  foliage  is  lighted  up  by  lemon  groves,  where,  here  and  there, 
the  sun  is  playing  on  their  golden  fruit.  I  descend  by  the  path  into  the  ravine. 
Foliage  sbnts  me  out  from  the  sun;  magnifioent  creepers  (for  in  nature,  as  in 
sdoUty,  there  are  creepers  which  take  rank  as  the  magnificent)  twist  and  twiri  them- 
seinres  about  my  path.  The  birds  that  perch  upon  them  glitter  like  their  flowers : 
lories,  parrots,  parroquets,  beautiful  wood-pigeons.  But  the  forest  is  dark,  and  I 
ascend  again,  and  get  among  such  quaint  aspects  of  vegetable  life  as  are  made  by 
dusters  of  large  Fern  trees,  rising  with  a  lean — some  to  this  quarter  and  some  to  that 
— trees  sadly  wanting  in  uprightaess  of  character,  but  carrying  their  crests  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  above  the  ground.  These  look  like  grass  among  the  Norfolk  Island  Pines, 
which  pile  one  dark  feather-crown  upon  another-— crowu  above  crown,  to  a  height 
of  some  two  hundred  feet  above  the  soil.  From  the  summit  of  Mount  Pitt,  which  I 
have  now  reached,  I  have  Norfolk  Island  iu  complete  subjection  to  one  of  my 
senses.    I  can  see  it  all.    Rock,  fiirest,  valley,  oom^fidds,  islets,  sunshine  on  sea. 
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sunshine  on  birds,  no  sun  in  gloomy  glades,  rays  darting  into  darkness,  and  rereal- 
ing  parasites  and  creepers  exquisitely  coloured,  and  the  bright  green  fans  of  tibe 
Palmetto  rising  out  of  a  froth  of  white  Convolvulus ;  Giiava  and  Lemon,  a  delicious 
air,  clear  sky,  and  the  sharp  outline  of  every  light  feather  of  the  foliage  picked  out 
against  it.  There  used  to  be  Oranges,  but  once  upon  a  time  there  lived  in  Norfolk 
Island  a  wise  commandant,  who  voted  Oranges  too  great  a  luxury  for  convicts,  and 
caused  the  trees  that  grew  them  to  be  extirpated ;  they  are  now,  however,  being  re- 
introduced. In  a  garden  belongiog  to  the  commandant,  called  Orange  Vale,  sight, 
taste,  and  smell  enjoy  a  paradise.  Delicate  Cinnamon  grows  by  the  rough  stout 
old  English  Oak.  Tea,  CofiFee,  Tobacco,  Sugar-cane,  Banana,  Figs,  Arrowroot,  and 
Lemon,  grow  in  company  with  English  fruits  and  vegetables,  that  have  been  forced 
by  the  clmiate  into  an  ecstatic,  transcendental  state.  The  spirituality  of  a  Carrot 
gets  to  be  developed  when  it  grows  up  in  such  good  company  as  that  of  Sweet  Backs 
and  Bananas.  Sweet  Bucks  are  sweet  Potatoes,  which  are  very  kisses  to  the  palate, 
and  are  served  out  daily  as  rations  to  the  evil  and  the  good,  the  convicts  and  the 
officers.  But,  truly,  there  is  need  of  a  fine  climate  to  make  compensation  for  the 
other  details  of  a  residence  in  Norfolk  Island." 

Bleaching  Leaves. — Sophia  wishes  to  know  how  she  can  bleach  Lime-tree 
leaves,  alter  having  dissected  them,  without  injuring  the  fibres.  She  will  be  obliged 
by  some  person  acquainted  with  the  subject  giving  her  the  desired  information  in 
the  July  number  of  this  Magazine. 

DiELTTRA  sPECFABiLis. — Noticing  some  remarks  by  correspondents  relative  to 
this  plant  flourishing  in  the  open  ground,  I  be^  to  add  my  testmiony  thereto.  We 
have  a  plant  two  and  a  half  feet  high,  showing  seventeen  spikes  of  flowers  and 
seventy  expanded  blossoms.  It  was  covered  daring  winter  with  cinder-ashes,  but 
received  no  other  protection  whatever.  It  is  on  a  south-east  border,  in  very  cocurte 
and  heavy  soil,  every  leaf  is  free  from  spot  or  blemish,  and  it  has  never  had  any 
support  in  the  way  of  stakes,  &c. — James  Harris,  Gardener  to  T,  Ingle,  JEeq,, 
Wood  Hall,  near  Vownham,  Norfolk,  Matf  1, 1852.  [This  is  one  of  the  most  bean^ 
tiful  graceful  flowering  plants,  either  for  m-doors  or  in  the  open  ground.  It  should 
be  in  every  greenhouse,  pit-frame,  or  flower-garden.  It  makes  a  charming  appear- 
ance as  a  bedding  plant.  It  is  easily  propagated,  treating  it  as  is  done  in  raisinc 
DiJilias,  by  cuttings  in  spring.  Spring-struck  plants  of  the  Dielytra,  being  planted 
out  in  the  open  ground  or  grown  in  pots,  will  bloom  from  July  to  the  end  ef 
summer,  or  later.  Plants  that  were  raised  the  previous  year,  and  either  in  pots  or 
beds,  will  come  into  bloom  in->doors  in  March,  and  out-doors  in  April.] 

Hydrangea  japonica  variegata. — In  your  numbers  for  March  and  May  of  the 
present  year,  you  describe  and  recommend  this  beautiful  variety  of  Hydrangea,  I 
was  induced  to  procure  a  plant,  and  thoogh  I  expected  to  find  it  have  a  pretty 
variegated  leaf,  I  beg  to  state  it  verv  far  exceeded  my  anticipations.  It  most  cer- 
tainly is  the  handsomest  variegated-leaved  plant  I  ever  saw.  Its  pure  white  and 
fretty  green — in  broad  contrasted  stripe  and  edging—  is  most  strikingly  beautifoL 
t  ments  a  place  in  every  greenhouse,  and  will  be  admired  by  all  who  see  it.-^ 
J.  P.  Harveif,  St,  John*s  Wood, 

Gas-Tar  affj^ied  to  Wauls. — Early  last  year  I  noticed  in  this  Magazine  a 
recommendation  to  pour  gas-tar  upon  gaiden  walks,  and  subsequently  some  facts  of 
its  successful  application  have  been  recorded.  The  walks  in  the  gardens  and 
pounds  under  my  charge  being  about  three  miles  in  extent,  the  cost  in  attempts  to 
keep  them  free  from  weeds  amounted  to  a  considerable  sum  per  ansum,  and  in  wet 
seasons  our  utmost  exertions  could  not  effect  a  proper  cleaning.  The  estate  is>con^ 
tiguous  to  a  large  town  where  there  are  three  gas  companies,  so  that  I  hid  tlte 
opportunity  of  obtaining  all  I  required  at  an  average  of  one  penny  per  gallon. 
During  the  dry  months  of  July  and  August  last  year,  I  had  half  my  walks  weU 
cleaned  and  rolled  very  even ;  this  being  done,  I  had  the  gas-tar  properly  poured 
over  them,  so  as  to  have  a  good  bed  of  it  well  covering  the  face  of  the  grard ; 
and  that  it  might  be  laid  over  tolerably  equal,  I  had  it  stn^ed  over,  by  means  of 
the  back  of  a  rake  being  drawn  over  it  This  being  done  by  one  party  -Cfi  labouwiiB, 
others  immediately  followed^  and  evenly  scattered  over  it  as  much  Jine  gravel  as 
concealed  the  gas-tar  from  sight.  The  following  day  that  portion  was  rolled 
evenly,  and  thus  we  proceeded  till  we  had  completed  the  extent  of  near  two  miles. 
The  edgings  are  of  grass  and  box;  we  avoided  Uie  gas-tar  touching  either,  so  that  no 
injury  might  be  done  to  them.    From  the  day  ire  finished  the  portions  up  to  the 
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pramt  TMiy  12tb,  l  =  .">*•  rc<  z  single  weed  has  Kcice  is  Xfparzsof  tie-rwe*  ir-d 
the  *arfiicv  l^as  ct  ustinily  bt«i  tirr.  trxcepC  whilst  rair  wm  ^"^f — i=?c  tbea  *> 
valk  vpcn  left  no  imprvscks — titd  the  sorfMe  was  aliDOCt  xKCfec£22i]r  ±ry  wbea 
ihft  r&m  rahnded.  One  of  the  gas  ccirpanics  bad  2  p ctlic  pa:±wiy  or  tbe  i.~r^ 
road  cade  coated  oxer  witk  gac-car  and  fprinkled  or^r  witb  mni  xi  r±fi  t==»*  !  a^^^fd 
it  to  BBT  valks»  and  tboogli  tens  of  tbocssi^ds  walk  ifKtL  h  cT^rr  csj.  Tie  s.^iate  s 
as  gr<od  DOW  as  at  Ae  fim  day  after  m  crcipledoc. — J.  B.  ytxcrr. 

P^.  Tbe  remainder  of  the  walks  will  le  ccspldcd  d:':s  s«3«:c  a=id  ^^ok  wis:  I 
cm  f«e  of  its  efrcts  lutherto.  tbe  walks  will  ktep  in  desr«d  ccnr^ja  fer  v^ry 
manr  rean. 

VcEBEXA  %em:?a. —  Latfi  year  t«i  metiticoed  that  tbs>?  w»  1  ^.s**  c^  3ta=«'s 
Tanejiated  Geranicm  ia  frru:  of  the  larpr  ccaserr^atcty  at  K*w.  wrinri  w^fc?  —  %-*^ 
with  thi*  pcrpie-f  f  wc r>r«u  VrrbeEa.  2rd  ihit  i:  had  a  v^ry  ;.-»'  1  ar^xsnnae.  I 
wbh  to  try  it.  ru:  cai.ro:  procnn:  plants  cf  :be  Vcrt«:i.  If  I  sew  «<'ci  zrrw^  I  feir 
tbe  plants  will  not  Moofli  in  d«e  time  this  s^nr.i&rT.  Or  lire  ssf  '^y  yr^rr  r^c^ni  a 
tbe  Jvne  mfccr. — Lmey  yeaie.  ^If  jc::  rrise  s^viliurs  i.rw.  jkt.  '±x^z.  rr-i  €i:j«;»- 
rage  tbeir  growth,  to  csidvre  next  winter,  at-d,  <=?cefiir.r.  li-e  liozts  w-.Z  :e  rcr-icr 
far  planting  o«t  text  year.  We  tbirk  piart*  cf  this  Yer:<ea  =ay  r«rw  ^e  r-^azrei 
at  mae  of  Ae  naraenes.  We  sohBe<p??tt*y  trir^i  it  i::  cccrass  wrir  t^-  /T.'t»-  ^ 
tie  !>»»  Geraniam.  ax^  tbe  eoQtzast  of  the  icrp^e  with  dje  s^»£±  wil'-r  ■»*!r— ss  r-i 
larger  flowcn  was  macb  aiore  efieecre  sxtd  rar-cscmer.  No  I-ea-nes  :f  rlt  V-rr* 
ape  aeea  above  tb:se  of  tbe  GrriaiLiians.  atd  the  beais  cf  f<w«ir5  atlj  x3c«Lr 
Utween  the  Geraaivms  pnx:>»s  a  scikirg  ap;>nn2ce.  Asy 
with  airh  a  niTtnre  of  t^owrrs.  cr  wl  A  clivers  pro£iL-^r.  r  the  rsrss 
wb:!s:  at  tbe  $ca»e  time  tbe  ^1x1:3  ccrrcFy^od  sc<^iewhat  z.eariy  ir 
be  adminci,  and  harr  a  'icetrt  rtlief  ftKai  the  casstes  cf  o:&cnr  ia  c 
flow«r-ganiea  oc«Bpc«ec  of  t*ds  each  of  coe  kiiii  ccJy.  Tbt  ciiai  cf  ^  -  -  -^^  ^ 
is  BOW  so  B^EHiefrcs.  tbat  it  is  easr  to  make  a  <<rleetkc  5>r  Kix«c  ^aeCSw  sq  as  as 
tbe  pos-dcalar  tsste  c-f  er-trj  wr»-?a.  Lists  cf  l^^djn^ 
cnloarsw  &c-  hare  »pp«ru\*i  ia  p  rtTi-Tof  ctrz-^-rr;  rf  liis  >J 
in  rak-rc  desrraiicr  ^ckccxas  icr  s^zcb  pcrpoBcs.^ 

Tmk  Haarm. LTtraai.  Socrcrr«  ExHiKTiosE.-^Tbe  £rK  for  ii5s  sosro.  ^waa  Wat 
o«  May  l^ck.  in  tbe  gajdeiift  at  Ch^swick:  aad  sfie=.ii-d  3S  firsi^r  a: 
flaats  hare  beea;,  ^»e  on  tbe  presesl  ntrmrm  very  fir  exe«i«dic  ri*9z. 
difyiay    of  fcperbly-growa    pia^ts^  we  befiere,   was  zxzt^ 
lagctber  im  aay  piaee  cr  eoastzy.     We  ba[ine  doc  space  iz  ct 
giwfaC  part»^rs. 

PHarpiamimm*  were  none  txmerzm^  tbo^  bad  bees  XTtir^ipi^^  ir>i  $d-j5n 
a  Jrxit  iae«tirg.  sorh  fiaars  as  tbose  w*5c^ 
Ti*y  eiii^  -''t>^  what  is  rarviy  aaet  witk  ir  ccic:! 

iar^  wia  f  rcaftK  rr  scm« 
•.  twci"i«  varvoes  i=.  j-H>Hr 
Pr>if  cf  lie  LlrSw 
e.  hcsazroi.  Gi 


i-nW^y^  '-ewtr,.*-.^*.;^,,  ■ 


"  Tub  grat»eM  el^iant  though  not  proud  robed ; 
The  mallow,  purpling  o'er  the  pleasant  sides 
Of  path-wajH  green,  roix'd  with  the  helpless  vetch. 
That  climbs  for  aid.     Deceitful  nightshade  dressed 
Id  hues  inviting ;  every  plushy  vale, 
Each  dry  entangled  copse,  empurpled  glows 
With  orchis  blooms;  while  in  the  moistened  plain 
The  tneadow-xweet  its  luscious  fragrance  yields. 
And  oh  I  what  odours  iroro  the  hedge-row  breathe 
When  the  mtt  shower  calls  forth  the  hidden  sweetsl 
The  clover  richly  feeds  the  stealthful  gale ; 
The  strawberry  blushing,  hides  its  modest  &ce 
Beneath  the  mantling  leaves." 

RHODODENDRON  CILIATUM,  VAR.  ROSEO-ALBUM. 
This  very  handsome  Rhododendron  is  a  seedling  raised  at  the  Royal 
Gardens  of  Kew,  where  we  recently  saw  it  in  bloom.  It  is  one  of  the 
Sikkim-Himalayan  Rhododendrons,  and  is  one  of  a  meay  that  have 
beeu  raised  from  seeds  which  Dr.  Hooker  collected  on  the  Himalaya. 
The  plant  is  not  above  nine  inches  high,  and  yet  produces  such  flae 
blossoms.  Several  others  of  the  seedlings  have  Sewered,  and  none  of 
them,  it  is  said,  fully  resemble  in  colour  the  beautiful  original  It.  rilia- 
Utm,  from  which  the  seeds  were  obtained.  '  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  has 
decided  the  one  figured  to  be  considered  a  variety.  The  flowers  of 
tliis  variety  are  nearly  twice  the  size  of  those  the  original  plant  pro- 
duced; ihey  were,  too,  of  a  uniform  lilac-purple  colour,  whilst  these  are 
of  a  delicate  white,  handsomely  tinged  with  a  bright  rosy-red.  Dr. 
Hooker  states,  ihe  original  species  grows  in  its  native  locality  in  wet 
rocky  places,  seldom  found  in  woods,  but  in  the  valleys,  at  an 
elevation  of  near  ten  thousand  feet,  and  may  be  considered  quite  Imrdy 
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in  our  own  country.  Young  plants  of  nearly  all  the  species  from 
Sikkim-Himalaya  have  endured  uninjured  in  the  open  air  in  the  Boyal 
Gkrdens  of  Kew,  having  only  a  bank  of  earth  around  them  about  half 
a  yard  high.  R.  ciliatum  in  its  native  country  only  grows  to  a  bush 
about  two  feet  high,  and  its  blossoms  difiuse  an  agreeable  fimgrance. 

Most  of  our  r^ers  are  aware  that  Dr.  Hooker  during  his  botanical 
mission  among  the  momitains  of  India  discovered  a  number  of  beautiful 
species,  which  he  transmitted  or  brought  to  England.  Several  of  them 
are  Epiphytes,  growing  upon  the  trunks  of  trees  similar  to  the  stove 
Orchids,  the  roots  running  among  the  mosses,  or  decayed  parts  of  them. 
Dr.  Hooker  observes  in  his  invaluable  account  of  these  Rhododendrons, 
and  their  native  localities: — "Darjeeling,  the  locality  of  the  country 
in  which  these  Rhododendrons  were  found,  lies,  we  are  told,  in  the 
Sikkim  portion  of  the  Himalaya,  and  is  situated  in  lat.  27°  N.,  and 
long,  the  same  as  Calcutta,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  380  miles. 
Its  elevation  above  the  sea  is  7,200  feet.  The  mean  temperature  of  the 
year  is  about  55°  Fahr. 

^^  The  mountain  Sinchul,  upon  a  spur  of  which  looking  north  Dar- 
jeeling  stands,  attains  an  elevation  of  9,000  feet,  and  to  the  west  of  it, 
next  Nepal,  rises  another  conspicuous  mountain,  Tonglo,  reaching  a 
height  of  10,000  feet.  Due  north  of  Darjeeling,  at  a  distance  of  only 
60  miles,  the  horizon  is  bounded  by  the  great  snowy  range,  having  for 
its  principal  feature  the  peak  of  Kinchin-junga,  which  has  lately  been 
ascertained  to  be  28,172  feet  in  elevation,  the  loftiest  mountain  yet 
known  in  the  world."  Dr.  Hooker  thus  describes  his  first  impressions 
of  this  scene : — '^  Much  as  I  had  heard  and  read  of  the  magnificence 
and  beauty  of  Himalayan  scenery,  my  highest  expectations  have  been 
surpassed !  I  arrived  at  Darjeeling  on  a  rainy  misty  day,  which  did 
not  allow  me  to  see  ten  yards  in  any  direction,  much  less  to  descry  the 
snowy  range,  distant  60  miles  in  a  straight  line.  Early  next  morning 
I  caught  my  first  view,  and  I  literally  held  my  breath  in  awe  and  ad- 
miration. Six  or  seven  successive  ranges  of  forest-clad  mountains,  as 
high  as  that  whereon  I  stood  (8,000  feet),  intervened  between  me  and 
a  dazzling  white  pile  of  snow-clad  mountains,  among  which  the  giant 
peak  of  Kinchin-junga  rose  20,000  feet  above  the  lofty  point  fiom 
which  I  gazed  I  The  heaven- ward  outline  was  projected  against  a  pale 
blue  sky,  while  little  detached  patches  of  mbt  clung  here  and  there  to 
the  highest  peaks,  and  were  tinged  golden-yellow  or  rosy-red  by  the 
rising  sun,  which  touched  those  elevated  points  long  before  it  reached 
the  lower  position  which  I  occupied. 

'<  Such  is  the  aspect  of  the  Himalayan  range  at  early  morning.  As 
the  sun's  rays  dart  into  the  many  valleys  which  lie  between  the  snowy 
mountains  and  Darjeeling,  the  stagnant  air  contained  in  the  low  re- 
cesses becomes  quickly  heated ;  heavy  masses  of  vapour,  dense,  white, 
and  keenly  defined,  arise  from  the  hollows,  meet  over  the  crests  of  the 
hills,  cling  to  the  forests  on  their  summits,  enlarge,  unite  and  ascend 
rapidly  to  the  rarefied  regions  above ;  a  phenomenon  so  suddenly  de- 
veloped, that  the  consequent  withdrawal  from  the  spectator's  gaze  of 
the  stupendous  scenery  beyond  looks  like  the  work  of  magic.  Such 
is  the  r^on  of  the  Indian  Bhododeudrons. 
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''  The  maximum  of  Rhododendrons  appears  to  be  in  Asia,  and  their 
head-quarters  are  on  the  lofty  ranges  of  the  eastern  Himalaya,  where 
the  mild  and  moist  atmosphere  is  eminently  suited  to  their  habit 

«  A  certain  degree  of  winter  cold  and  perpetual  humidity  is  neces* 
sary,  but  the  summer  heat  b  quite  tropical  where  some  of  the  genus 
prevail,  and  snow  rarely  fiills,  and  never  rests  on-  several  of  those  pecu- 
liar to  Sikkim."  In  the  case  of  B.  Falccneriy  which  grrows  on  the 
summit  of  Tonglo,  at  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet,  Dr.  Hooker  remarks, 
that  the  temperature  of  the  earth  in  which  it  grew  was,  in  the  middle 
of  May,  at  27  inches  below  the  surface,  where  the  roots  are  chiefly 
developed,  49^  5'  at  all  hours  of  the  day ;  that  of  the  air  varied  from 
50°  to  60°. 

These  observations,  and  the  mean  temperatures  previously  quoted, 
show  that  spring  and  not  mid-winter  is  the  season  of  trial,  not  only  In 
the  case  of  the  Indian  Rhododendrons,  but  in  that  of  very  many  other 
half-hardy  plants  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  especially  from  the 
mountain  regions  of  India  and  South  America.  Comparing  the  figures 
just  referred  to,  it  will  be  seen  that  during  the  months  of  November, 
December,  and  January,  the  difference  in  the  mean  temperatures  of 
London  and  Darjeeling  is  about  4°  only,  and  the  same  difference  is  in^ 
dicated  for  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September.  On  the  other 
liaiid,  February  and  May,  the  transition  months  between  winter  and 
spring,  and  spring  and  summer,  show  a  difference  of  6° ;  the  spring 
months  of  March  and  April,  a  difference  of  11°  and  10°  respectively  \ 
and  in  autumn,  too,  as  shown  in  October,  the  difference  is  9°.  ^'  Here 
we  have  a  solution  of  the  cause  of  our  want  of  success  in  cultivating 
tender  plants  in  the  variable  climate  of  Great  Britain.  Our  springs 
ai'e  late  and  cold,  and  changeable ;  and  while  the  winters  and  sunmiers 
of  Darjeeling  and  London  differ  but  8°  or  4°,  the  springs  and  autuiiiiM 
show  a  difference  of  10°  and  12°.  This  accounts  for  the  excitable 
nature  and  early  growth  of  many  of  our  half-hardy  Indian  plants,  as 
well  as  th^  tendency  of  many  such  to  grow  to  a  late  period  of  the 
autumn. 

"  Only  four  species,  R.  DaUumsus^  R,  Campbellus^  R,  argefUeum^ 
and  R,  arboreum^  grow  near  Darjeeling.  The  second  and  fourth  fomt 
scattered  bushes  at  7,500  and  8,000  feet ;  the  R,  argenteum  is  a  small 
tree,  at  8,000  or  9,000  feet. 

''  It  was  on  the  ascent  of  Tonglo,  a  mountain  on  the  Nepalese  fron- 
tier, that  I  beheld  the  Rhododendrons  in  all  their  magnificence  and 
luxuriance.  At  7,000  feet^  where  the  woods  were  still  dense  and  snfah 
tropical,  mingling  with  ferns,  pothos,  peppers,  and  figs,  the  ground  was 
strewed  with  the  large  lily-like  flowers  of  R.  DalkotuuB,  dropping 
from  the  epiphytal  plants,  or  the  enormous  oaks  overhead,  and  mixed 
with  the  egg-like  flowers  of  a  new  Magnoliaceous  tree,  which  fidl 
before  expanding,  and  difiluse  a  powerful  aromatic  odour,  more  strong 
but  far  less  sweet  than  that  of  the  Rhododendron.  So  conspicuous 
were  these  two  blossoms,  that  my  rude  guides  called  out,  '  Here  are 
lilies  and  eggs,  sir,  growing  out  of  the  ground  I'  No  bad  comparison. 
[Above  this  occurs  R.  arboreum].  Along  the  flat  ridges,  towards  the 
top,  the  Yew  appears  with  scattered  trees  of  R.  argenteum,  saceeeded 
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by  R.  CampbelluB,  At  the  very  summit,  the  majority  of  the  wood 
consists  of  this  last  species,  amongst  which,  and  next  in  abundanoe, 
occurs  the  R.  barbatum,  with  here  and  there,  especially  on  the  eastern 
slopes,  R.  Falconeri, 

*'^  The  habits  of  the  species  of  Rhododendron  differ  considerably ; 
and  confined  as  I  was  to  one  favourable  spot  by  a  deluge  of  rain,  I  had 
ample  time  to  observe  four  of  them.  R.  Campbeliia,  the  only  one  in 
full  flower  early  in  May,  is  the  most  prevalent.  Some  were  a  mass  of 
scarlet  blossom,  displaying  a  sylvan  scene  of  the  most  gorgeous  descrip- 
tion. Many  of  their  trunks  spread  from  the  centre  thirty  or  forty  feet 
every  way,  and  together  form  a  hemispherical  mass  often  forty  yards 
across,  and  from  twenty  to  twenty- five  feet  in  height !  The  stems  and 
branches  of  these  aged  trees,  gnarled  and  rugged,  the  bark  dark 
coloured,  and  clothed  with  spongy  moss,  often  bend  down  and  touch 
the  ground  :  the  foliage,  moreover,  is  scanty,  dark  green,  and  &r  from 
graceful,  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  gorgeous  colouring  of  the  blos- 
soms, tiie  trees  when  out  of  flower,  like  the  Fuchsias  of  Cape  Horn, 
are  the  gloomy  denizens  of  a  most  gloomy  region.  R.  CampheUuB 
and  R,  barbatum  I  observed  to  fringe  a  little  swampy  tarn  on  the 
summit  of  the  mountain — a  peculiarly  chilly-looking  small  lake,  bor- 
dered with  sphagnum,  and  half-choked  with  Carices  and  other  sedges : 
the  atmosphere  was  loaded  with  mist,  and  the  place  seemed  as  if  it 
would  be  aguish  if  it  could,  but  was  checked  by  the  cold  climate. 
R,  barbatum  had  almost  fmssed  its  flowering  season ;  it  is  a  less 
abundant  and  smaller  tree  than  the  last  mentioned,  but  more  beautiful, 
with  brighter  green  and  denser  foliage,  clear  papery  light-coloured 
bark,  the  whole  forming  a  more  picturesque  mass. 

*^  Along  the  north-east  and  exposed  ridges  only  grow  the  R,  Fal'- 
conerij  in  foliage  incomparably  the  flnest." 

Dr.  Hooker  found  eleven  kinds  in  the  district  which  he  explored, 
but  of  these,  one  was  the  R.  barbatum  of  Wallich,  a  species  already 
known  and  introduced  to  England,  and  proved  to  be  capable  of  bearing 
our  ordinary  winters  in  the  climate  of  Chester ;  and  another  was  the 
original  R.  arboreum  of  Smith,  a  kind  so  mixed  up  in  our  gardens  with 
the  various  hybrid  or  cross-bred  races  to  which  it  has  given  rise,  as 
to  be  now  seldom  recognised.  We  now  only  give  an  abbreviated 
abstract  of  the  description  given  by  Dr.  Hooker  of  the  remaining 
species. 

Rhododendron  Dalhousice  (Lady  Dalhousie's  Rhododendron). — 
A  shrub  six  to  eight  feet  high,  growing  on  the  trunks  of  large  trees. 
The  branches  bear  leaves  and  flowers  only  at  their  extremities.  The 
leaves  are  few,  four  to  five  inches  long,  elliptic-obovate,  somewhat 
leathery,  and  of  a  darkish  green  colour,  paler  beneath.  The  flowers 
grow  from  three  to  seven,  in  terminal  umbellate  heads,  which  spread 
wider  than  the  leaves.  The  blossoms  are  bell-shaped,  very  large,  three 
inches  and  a  half  to  four  and  a  half  long,  and  as  much  across  the 
mouth,  white,  with  an  occasional  tinge  of  rose,  very  fragrant,  the 
odour  partaking  of  that  of  the  lemon.  The  flowers  in  age  become 
more  roseate,  and  are  sometimes  spotted  with  orange.  This  is  the 
noblest  of  the  Rhododendrons.     Native  of  Sikkim-Himalaya,  at  an 
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elevation  of  from  7,000  to  9,000  feet ;  growing  on  the  trunks  of  large 
trees.     Flowers  from  April  to  July. 

R,  lancifolium  (lance-leaved  Rhododendron). — A  shrub  six  to 
eight  feet  high,  with  spreading  tortuous  branches.  The  leaves  are 
produced  chiefly  at  the  ends  of  the  branches ;  they  are  three  to  four 
inches  long,  oblong  lange-shaped,  very  pointed,  and  of  leathery  texture, 
green  above,  tawny  beneath.  The  flowers  grow  in  dense  heads  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  of  moderate  size,  bell-shaped,  distinctly 
net-veined,  and  of  a  rich  puce  colour.  Native  of  the  interior :  Sikkim- 
Himalaya.     Flowers  in  May. 

R.  Wallichii  (Dr.  Wallich's  Khododendron). — A  shrub  growing 
from  eight  to  ten  feet  high,  with  rugged  tortuous  branches.  The 
leaves  are  mostly  conflned  to  the  apex  of  the  ultimate  branches ;  they 
are  three  to  four  inches  long,  almost  exactly  elliptical,  full  green  and 
glabrous  above,  paler  beneath,  and  having  a  remarkably  neat  appear- 
ance.^ The  flowers  are  large  and  handsome,  growing  in  terminal  beads, 
having  six  to  eight  in  each ;  they  are  rosy  lilac  with  deeper  rose- 
coloured  dots  within  the  base  of  the  upper  lobe ;  they  are  bell-shaped, 
with  a  spreading  five-lobed  limb.  Native  of  the  interior  of  Sikkim- 
Himalaya.     Flowers ? 

R,  Campbellup  (Mrs.  Campbell's  Khododendron). — A  tree  growing 
frequently  to  the  height  of  forty  feet,  forming  a  large  spreading  mass. 
The  leaves  are  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate,  leathery,  green  and 
smooth  on  the  upper  surface,  and  clothed  beneath  with  a  more  or  less 
deeply  rufous  or  ferruginous  tomentum.  The  flowers  grow  in  dense 
compact  heads,  and  are  of  a  rich  rosy-scarlet  colour,  spotted  at  the 
base  of  the  upper  lobe  with  dark  spots,  and  around  the  bases  of  the 
remaining  lobes  with  paler  rosy  spots.  Native  of  Sikkim-Himalaya, 
frequent,  growing  at  an  elevation  of  from  9,000  to  10,000  feet. 
Flowers  in  April  and  May. 

R.  Roylii  (Dr.  Royle's  Rhododendron). — A  small  shrub  with  oval 
or  elliptic  leaves,  three  to  four  inches  long,  clollied  beneath  with  an 
ochraceoas-brown  pulverulent  substance.  The  flowers  grow  from  four 
to  eight  in  a  loose  head  ;  they  are  campanulate,  with  a  slightly  spreading 
limb  of  five  rounded  lobes,  ending  in  an  acute  point ;  the  colour  is 
brownish  red,  the  lobes  of  the  limb  just  tipped  with  bluish  green  ;  in 
its  unexpanded  state  the  corolla  is  iridescent  with  blue ;  the  tube  of  the 
corolla  is  striated  within.  Native  of  Sikkim-Himalaya,  on  the  moun- 
tains of  the  interior.     Flowers  in  April  and  May. 

R,  cinnabarinnm  (cinnabar-leaved  Rhododendron).— A  small  shrub 
with  slender  tortuous  branches,  bearing  leaves  from  two  to  three  inches 
long,  of  an  acutely  ovate-lanceolate  form,  green  and  glabrous  aboVe, 
and  beneath  oilen  reddish  and  dotted  with  little  scales.  The  flowers 
are  small,  funnel-shaped,  with  five  spreading  rounded  acute  lobes;  they 
grow  in  small  compact  heads,  and  are  of  a  cinnabar  colour.  Native  of 
the  **  Sub-Himalaya  mountains,  interior  of  Sikkim.*'  Flowers  in  April 
and  May. 

R,  elaagnoides  (oleaster-leaved  Rhododendron). — A  small  much- 
branched  shrub,  with  small  obovate-trapezoid  leaves,  covered  with 
minute  silvery  leprous  scales ;  these  leaves  are  a  quarter  of  ail  inch 
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long,  plane,  leathery.  No  examples  of  this  curious  little  species  were 
found  in  flower.  It  is  a  little  alpine,  growing  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
snow ;  and  is  "  apparently  single  flowered,  and  calyculate."  Native  of 
the  mountains  of  Sikkim-Himalaya,  at  an  elevation  of  from  14,000  to 
15,000  feet. 

R.  argerUeum  (silvery  Rhododendron).— A  fine  tree  growing  thirty 
feet  high,  with  spreading  branched  trunks.  The  leaves  are  very  beau- 
tiful in  the  young  state,  enveloped  at  first  in  pinkish-brown  scales, 
which  are  so  large  and  closely  imbricated  as  to  resemble  the  cones  of 
some  species  of  pine ;  at  first  the  leaves  are  erect  and  silky ;  when 
mature  they  are  very  large,  six  inches  to  a  foot  long,  obovate-oblong, 
leathery,  green  above  and  silvery- white  beneath.  The  flowers  gprow  in 
large  terminal  heads ;  they  are  broadly  campanulate,  two  to  three  inches 
long,  with  a  limb  of  fi\e  short  bilobed  segments,  spreading,  two  to  two 
and  a  half  inches  in  diameter ;  they  are  always  white,  unspotted,  very 
handsome^  and  only  second  in  size  to  R,  DalhousicB.  Native  of  Sik- 
kim-Himalaya :  summit  of  Sinchul,  Sirradah,  and  Tonglo,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  from  8,000  to  10,000  feet.  "  On  Sinchul,  the  higher  parts  of 
the  mountain,  at  from  8,000  to  9,000  feet  of  elevation,  are  more  or  less 
clothed  with  it:  on  Tonglo,  as  it  approaches  10,000  it  is  suddenly  re- 
placed by  R.  JFalconeri.** 

R,  jFalconeri,  Hooker  fil.  (Dr.  Falconer's  Rhododendron). — A  fine 
tree  growing  thirty  feet  in  height,  the  trunks  often  two  feet  in  diameter, 
the  branches  few  and  spreading.  The  young  leaves  are  clothed  with 
velvety  down,  and  when  in  the  bud  are  concealed  by  downy  glutinous 
scales.  When  perfect,  they  are  from  eight  inches  to  a  foot  in  length, 
obovate-elliptic  and  obtuse,  very  coriaceous,  glossy  green  above,  and 
beneath,  except  on  the  thickly- netted  veins,  clothed  with  a  dense  pale- 
ferruginous  down.  The  flowers  grow  in  heads  of  moderate  size,  but 
composed  of  numerous  rather  small  but  densely  placed  flowers,  which 
are  white,  bell-shaped,  with  a  limb  of  ten  rounded  lobes.  One  of  the 
most  striking  and  distinct  of  the  genus.  Native  of  Sikkim-Himalaya ; 
summit  of  Tonglo,  at  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet. 

R.  Hodgsoniy  bush  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  high  ;  large  leaves, 
silvery  beneath  ;  flowers  pale  rosy-lilac,  eight  to  ten-lobed  and  inclose 
heads. 

R,  Aucklandii. — Noble  species,  four  to  eight  feet  high  ;  leaves  large ; 
flowers  white,  veiny,  tinged  with  pink,  broad  and  shallow.  (Synonym, 
R.  Griffithii.) 

R,  Thomsoni. — Bush,  eight  to  fifteen  /eet  high ;  leaves  broad,  flat ; 
flowers  campanulate,  and  of  a  deep  brilliant  blood-red  colour.  Magni- 
ficent species. 

R,  candelahrum. — Bush  ;  flowers  sulphur-coloured,  edged  with  rose. 
A  variety. 

R.  Edgworihii, — Fine  shrub,  medium  size,  often  pendulous  from 
trees  or  rocks.  Leaves  large ;  flowers  large,  white,  two  or  three 
together. 

R,  barbatum, — Tree,  forty  to  sixty  feet  high.  Flowers  rose- 
coloured,  in  compact  heads.  R,  lancifolium  is  a  variety  of  this 
species. 
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JR.  glaucum, — Handsome  shrub,  two  feet  high.  Leaves  small ;  flowers 
a  bright  rosy-pink,  in  large  clusters. 

R,  pumUum, — Smallest  of  these  Rhododendrons ;  very  neat.^  Roots 
among  moss,  growing  three  to  four  inches  high.  Flowers  on  long 
stalks,  rich  pink. 

a,  €prugifwsum. — Shrub,  four  feet  high.  Leaves  blunt;  flowers 
lilac,  in  large  heads. 

H.  Wightii. — Handsome  shrub,  ten  feet  high.  Leaves  large,  flat ; 
flowers  psde  yellow,  spotted  with  red,  in  large  heads. 

R,  lanatum, — Shrub,  the  young  wood  covered  with  a  white  cottony 
appearance.     Flowers  sulphur,  spotted  with  red. 

Refulgent, — Shrub,  four  feet  high.  Leaves  broad,  woolly  beneath, 
purplish  ;  flowers  rich  blood-red,  in  close  round  heads. 

R,  campy locarpum, — Bushy,  six  feet  high.  Leaves  short,  broad  ; 
flowers  pure  sulphur,  without  spots,  in  laree  heads.     Charming  species. 

R,  Maddeni. — Fine  shrub,  six  to  eight  feet  high.  Leaves  sharp- 
pointed,  bright  rusty  beneath;  flowers  white,  long  funnel-shaped,  in 
heads  of  three  or  four  together. 

R.  camellus/lorum. — ^Small  slender  shrub,  pendulous  from  trees  or 
rocks.  Leaves  brown  beneath ;  flowers  white,  two  or  three  together, 
resembling  a  single  Camellia. 

R,  penaulum, — Small  pendulous  epiphyte.  Flowers  white,  two  or 
three  together. 

R.  scdignum. — Pretty  shrub,  two  to  four  feet  high.  Leaves  narrow ; 
flowers  yellow,  spreading,  and  shallow. 

R,  virgaium. — Small  shrub,  glabrous,  four  feet  high.  Flowers  small, 
purplish- red. 

R.  triflorum. — Shrub,  four  to  six  feet  high.  Flowers  greenish- 
yellow,  in  three's  together.     A  variety  of  the  last. 

R.  nivale. — Small  depressed  shrub,  spreading  half-a-yard  or  more. 
Leaves  small ;  flowers  rose-coloured.  It  is  very  fragrant,  resembling 
the  £au  de  Cologne. 

R,  setosum. — Elegant  plant,  nearly  a  foot  high.  Leaves  leathery ; 
flowers  borne  in  profusion,  a  lively  rose-purple  colour.  It  is  much  like 
Rhodora  in  appearance,  but  has  brighter  flowers,  and  leaves  Box-like. 
It  difluses  a  strong  aroma  for  some  distance  around. 

The  introduction  of  this  flne  race  of  Rhododendnms  b  truly  Valuable, 
and  no  doubt,  in  a  short  time,  all  the  principal  gardens  and  grounds 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  this  country  will  be  enriched  and  orna- 
mented with  them. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  OR  RARE  PLANTS. 

Acacia  Ctcnorum.  .  Swan  Riveb  Acacia. — ^Mr.  Bentham  has, 
in  his  valuable  Memoir  on  MimosecB^  enumerated  no  less  than  340 
species  in  the  first  volume  of  the  '^  London  Journal  of  Botany,"  pub- 
lished in  1842;  and  many  have  since  been  added.  These  he  has 
divided  into  six  series,  and  those  into  sections.  Of  these,  the  first  three 
series  containing  228  species,  belong  to  Australia,  and  of  them  204  are 
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phyllodineous  species,  that  is,  they  have  the  leaves  reduced  to  leaf-like 
petioles.  The  third  series  of  the  genus,  ^'  Pulchellae/'  is  characterized 
by  being  *'  unarmed,  or  furnished  with  spines,"  there  are  eleven  species 
here  included,  and  A,  Cycnorum  is  one.  It  is  a  handsome  growing 
shrub,  wfrom  two  to  three  feet  high.  Leaves  bi pinnate.  Flowers  in 
globe  shaped  heads,  produced  numerously  along  the  branches,  of  a  deep 
yellow  colour.  It  is  a  charming  species,  deserving  a  place  Id  every 
greenhouse  or  conservatory.  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince,  and  Co.  ob- 
tained seeds  from  the  Swan  River  settlement,  and  have  plants  of  it. 
(Figured  in  Bot.  Mag,^  4653.) 

Brachtsema  lanceolata.  Lance-leaved.  —  Is  a  native  of 
the  Swan  River,  plants  of  which  are  in  the  establishment  of  Messrs. 
Lucombe,  Pince,  and  Co.  It  is  a  handsome  shrubby  plant,  having 
silky  branches.  The  flowers  are  produced  on  sub-compound  racemes^ 
they  are  of  a  rich  scarlet,  with  the  margin  of  the  vexillum  white,  red 
at  the  disc,  with  a  large  yellow  spot  in  the  centre.  Each  pea-like 
blossom  is  an  inch  long,  and  being  produced  in  profusion  renders  it 
very  ornamental,  and  deserving  a  place  in  every  greenhouse.  (Figured 
in  iot,  Mag,y  4652.) 

Cyclamen  Atktnsii. — Mr.  Atkins  of  Painswick  has,  for  many 
years,  paid  much  attention  to  this  lovely  family  of  flowering  plants 
and  possesses  an  extensive  collection  of  them,  which  he  is  yearly  in- 
creasing by  raising  seedling  varieties.  The  present  variety  C.  Atkinsii 
was  obtained  by  a  variety  of  C.  coum  being  impregnated  with  C  per- 
sicum.  It  has  the  neat  habit  of  C.  coum  or  C,  vemum  and  the  colour 
and  larger  petals  of  C.  perticum,  having  at  the  same  time  the  foliage 
dark,  yet  relieved  with  a  lighter  baud,  or  marbled.  Amongst  the 
seedlings,  Mr.  Atkins  states,  that  every  plant  deviating  in  the  marking 
of  the  foliage  from  the  seed-bearing  parent,  produced  white,  or  blush 
flowers,  whilst  those  retaining  its  plain  dark  leaf,  have  invariably 
bloomed  with  different  shades  of  the  colour  of  tliat  species.  The 
blossoms  of  C.  Atkinsii  are  elevated  on  longish  stalks,  of  a  French- 
white,  marked  with  a  deep  crimson  blotcli  at  the  base  of  each  s^ment. 
They  are  not  fragrant.     (Figured  in  Magcuine  of  Botany.) 

Cyclamen  ibericum. — Leaves  flat  A^ar^-shaped,  of  a  deep  green, 
with  an  irregular  heart-shaped  belt  of  pale  greyish  green,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  edge  of  the  leaf.  The  veins  are  sunken  on  the  upper 
face,  prominent  and  green  beneath,  on  a  dull  reddish-purple  ground. 
The  flowers  vary  in  colour,  in  some  pale  rose,  or  flesh -colour,  in  others, 
a  deep  rose,  and  in  some  white,  but  in  all  cases  they  have  Ave  purple 
bars  or  spots  in  the  front  view.     (Figured  in  Magazine  of  Botany,) 

DenDROBIUM    FIMBRIATUM  ;   VAR.    OCULATDM.      ThE    DARK-ETED 

fringed  Dendrobium. — A  stove  Epiphyte  orchid,  from  the  East 
Indies.  In  our  collections  (in  England)  there  are  two  distinct  varieties 
of  this  roost  beautiful  flowering  plant ;  one  has  whole  coUnired  flowers, 
of  a  rich  apricot-yellow  colour ;  and  the  other  is  of  a  similar  colour, 
but  has  in  addition  a  large  deep  rich  pitch-brown  spot  in  the  middle  of 
the  lip.  This  latter,  now  figured,  is  sometimes  known  under  the  erro- 
neous name  of  D,  Paxtonii  which  is  a  two-flowered  species.     The  one 
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now  figured  bears  numerous  flowers  in  a  long  raceme,  twelve  blossoms 
are  given  in  the  plate  inserted  in  "  Paxton's  Flower  Garden  84,"  and 
only  A  part  of  a  raceme  is  given.  Each  blossom  is  three  inches  across. 
The  lip  is  large,  and  its  margin  beautifully  fringed.  It  merits  a  place 
in  every  collection  of  Stove  Orchids 

Gastrolobium  pyramid  alb. — Mr.  Drummond  sent  seeds  of  this 
handsome  flowering  shrubby  plant,  from  the  Swan  River  colony  to 
Messrs.  Henderson,  of  Edgware  Road.  It  forms  a  neat  shrub,  growing 
in  a  pyramidal  form,  four  or  Ave  feet  high,  but  by  pruning  can  be 
easily  kept  a  lower  bushy  plant  of  any  size  desired.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  what  may  be  considered  broad  pyramidal  spikes,  or 
racemes,  which  are  composed  of  large  lateral  heads  of  blossoms,  three 
heads  arising  in  a  whorl  where  the  leaves  are,  and  each  head  upon  a 
footstalk  nearly  two  inches  long.  Each  whorl  of  three  such  heads  of 
beautiful  pea- formed  blossoms,  and  successively  along  the  branches, 
render  the  plant  very  ornamental.  The  flowers  are  of  a  rich  orange- 
yellow  marked  with  crimson ;  and  the  keel  a  dark  maroon.  A  single 
blossom  is  half  an  inch  across.  It  is  a  profuse  blooming  plant,  deserv- 
ing a  place  in  every  greenhouse,  and  will  be  valuable  for  an  exhibition 
specimen.     (Figured  in  Magazine  of  Botany.) 

Helleborus  atrorubens.  The  dark  purple  Helleborjz. — 
This  is  sometimes  called  the  purple  Christmas  Rose.  It  is  a  native  of 
Hungary,  a  hardy  perennial,  found  there  growing  in  the  woods  and 
thickets.  In  our  own  country  it  blooms  much  more  beautiful  when  in 
the  greenhouse,  than  in  the  open  air.  In  the  open  air  it  blooms  in 
March  and  April.  The  stem  is  about  half  a  yard  high,  and  produces 
its  branches  by  two  or  three  series  of  forkings.  The  flower-buds  are 
of  a  deep  black  purple.  The  open  blossoms  a  violet-purple,  with  the 
edges  and  centre  green.  It  soon  becomes  a  dingy -green.  Each  blos- 
som is  about  three  inches  and  a  half  across.  It  *  -perfectly  hardy,  and 
a  pretty  spring  blooming  ornament.  (Figured  in  PaxUnCs  Flower 
Garden.) 

Medinella  Sieboldiana. — A  native  of  the  Molucca  Islands,  from 
whence  it  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Van  Houtte,  to  the  Belgian  Gardens, 
through  whom  it  has  been  received  into  this  country.  It  forms  a 
handsome  stove  shrub,  three  to  four  feet  high.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  a  thrysoid  drooping  panicle,  of  a  pale  rose  colour.  Each 
blossom  about  three  parts  of  an  inch  across.  (Figured  in  Bot,  Mag,, 
4650.) 

PoDocARPUs  neriifolia. — A  native  of  Nepal,  it  is  a  shrub,  of  the 
order  of  Yews  (Taxinese).  It  is  grown  in  the  greenhouse  in  the  Royal 
Gardens  of  Kew,  but  it  very  probably  would  bear  the  open  air  if 
trained  against  a  wall.  The  receptacle  of  the  fruit  is  showy  and  beau- 
tifully adorns  the  branches,  from  a  pale  yellow-green  they  become 
orange-red,  at  length  deep  purple;  at  its  end  it  bears  an  oval  glaucous 
green  seed.     (Figured  in  Bot.  Mag,,  4655.) 

Trechopilia  suavib.  The  Sweet. — An  Orchid  from  Central 
America,  which  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pi  nee,  and  Co.  have  obtained,  and 
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Upon  a  light  ground,  with  a  white  tip,  very  handsome ;  dwarf  grower 
and  free  bloomer. 

E.  Beaumontiana. — Bell-shaped,  smallish  size,  flesh  colour;  pretty. 

E.  Linnaeoides  superba. — Tube  one  inch,  purple  below,  and  the  rest 
u  hite,  in  profusion  ;  neat  and  pretty. 

E.  cistifolia. — Small  flowers,  white,  with  black  anthers ;  very  pretty  ; 
ought  to  be  in  every  collection. 


RHODODENDRON  JAVANICUM. 

Many  of  the  readers  of  this  Magazine,  no  doubt,  have  seen  in  bloom  at 
the  Chiswick,  Regent's  Park,  and  Surrey  Gardens  shows,  plants  of  these 
magnificent  and  very  handsome  introductions.  They  are  natives  of 
Java,  where  they  are  found  growing  on  the  high  volcanic  mountains. 
The  R.  Javanicum  is  partly  an  Epyphite  in  habit,  growing  occasion- 
ally on  the  decayed  trunks  of  trees,  at  other  times  on  the  sides  of  moun- 
tains, in  a  rich  vegetable  deposit  intermixed  with  spent  lava  from  the 
volcanos.  Tliere  it  will  attain,  occasionally,  to  the  height  of  six  feet, 
becoming  a  spreading  bush. 

In  1848  seeds  were  received  in  this  country  from  Java,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  plants  were  raised.  The  seedlings  require  careful  attention  the 
first  year,  but  afterwards  the  plants  grow  as  freely  as  the  general  kinds 
of  Rhododendrons,  or  Indian  Azaleas.  They  require  to  be  grown  in 
sandy  peat,  well  chopped  into  pieces,  and  if  not  sandy  enough,  a  portion 
of  the  usual  silver  sand  must  be  sprinkled  amongst  it,  as  well  as  a  few 
pieces  of  broken  stones  or  pebbles  being  intermixed.  A  very  liberal 
drainage  must  be  given,  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  overpot  the 
plant. 

Messrs.  Rollisson,  of  Tooting  Nursery,  have  a  very  extensive  collec- 
tion of  these  plants,  where  they  bloom  most  admirably.  Their  mode  of 
treatment  is  given  in  an  interesting  article  communicated  from  their 
establishment  by  Mr.  Buckley,  and  inserted  in  the  Magazine  ofJBoiany 
for  last  month.     Pie  observes, — 

"  When  the  young  shoots  are  fully  developed,  and  the  leaves  have 
arrived  at  their  full  size,  and  are  beginning  to  harden,  remove  the  plants 
to  an  airy  greenhouse  or  cold  pit,  where  they  may  remain  through  the 
winter;  if  placed  in  the  latter,  give  air  daily,  according  to  the  weather. 
Keep  the  foliage  dry,  and  supply  water  very  sparingly  to  the  roots.  lu 
the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  plants  show  symptoms  of  growth,  place  them 
in  a  house  where  the  atmosphere  is  kept  moist,  with  a  temperature  of 
55°  to  60°,  or  5°  higher  in  the  sun ;  sprinkling  them  daily  with  tepid 
water, — three  times  a-day,  in  bright  sunny  weather,  will  not  be  too 
often.  They  may  remain  in  this  situation  till  the  end  of  May  or  begin- 
ning of  June ;  and  they  should  then  be  plunged  up  to  the  rim  of  the 
pot  in  an  open  border,  where  the  sun  can  shine  fully  upon  them  ;  the 
spaces  between  the  shrubs  of  an  American  border  will  be  found  suitable, 
provided  they  do  not  crowd  too  near.  The  attention  now  required  will 
be  to  keep  them  well  watered  in  dry  weather.     The  leaves  will  soon 
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acquire  a  fine  glossy  surface,  dark  colour,  and  a  leathery  consistency ; 
and  if  the  season  is  mild  and  showery,  they  will  not  unfrequently  make 
a  second  growth  out  of  doors,  and  set  flowers  on  the  shoots  so  produced. 
The  plants  may  remain  in  the  open  border  until  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, or  later  if  there  is  no  appearance  of  frost,  when  they  should  be 
placed  in  a  cjld  greenhouse  for  the  winter  as  before. 

**  When  the  flower-buds  are  beginning  to  throw  off  their  numerous 
scales,  preparatory  to  opening,  place  the  plant  at  the  warmest  part  of 
the  house ;  they  will  expand  all  the  better  for  it,  especially  if  it  be  early 
in  the  season.  By  this  method  as  many  as  twenty  flowers  have  been 
produced  in  one  head,  all  perfect,  the  individual  flowers  measuring 
exactly  two  and  three-quarters  inches  across,  of  a  rich  orange-yellow, 
and  of  remarkably  firtn  texture :  the  -entire  bead  formed  a  globular 
cluster,  upwards  of  two  feet  in  circumference,  which  continued  in  per- 
fection more  than  a  fortnight.  The  probability  is  that  much  larger 
heads  may  be  obtained,  as  this  was  from  a  seedling  of  only  three  years' 
age. 

*'  There  is  a  variety  of  JR.  Javanicum,  with  long  lanceolate  leaves, 
which  vary  in  size  exceedingly  on  the  same  plant,  being  from  two  to 
Ave  inches  in  length,  and  from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  width  at 
the  widest  part ;  it  is  from  the  same  locality  as  the  broad-leaved  sort, 
and  of  much  slower  growth,  but  has  not  yet  flowered. 

'^  Although  among  the  recently-introduced  Sikkim  Rhododendrons 
there  are  many  splendid  kinds,  it  is  remarkable  that  yellow  is  a  scarce 
colour  among  them.  R.  lanatumj  H.  Wightiiy  and  two  or  three  others, 
are  of  a  straw  colour,  and  H,  lepidotum  is  described  as  having  flowers 
of  a  dark  yellow,  but  here  the  heads  are  small,  and  the  habit  is  weak. 
Hybridists  must  therefore  look  to  H.  Javanicum  for  a  new  race  of 
hardy  yellow  hybrids.  That  these  will  be  obtained,  no  one  who  is  at 
all  conversant  with  the  history  of  our  hardy  scarlet  sorts  can  for  a  mo- 
ment doubt ;  directly,  or  indirectly,  these  have  all  been  obtained  from 
JR.  arboreum,  some  partaking  of  the  character  of  trees,  and  others 
flowering  freely  when  less  than  a  foot  in  height.  The  hardy  scarlets  at 
the  present  time  amount  to  upwards  of  thirty  sorts.  For  the  purposes 
of  the  ornamental  planter,  the  importance  of  having  a  new  and  distinct 
colour,  for  grouping  in  clumps,  or  planting  in  the  American  border 
with  the  sorts  already  in  cultivation,  can  scarcely  be  overrated. 

**  Whether  R.  Javanicum  will  eventually  prove  hardy  it  is-  difllicult 
to  say  ;  but  if  not,  its  progeny  most  assuredly  will  be.  It  has  already 
been  made  to  produce  se^s  in  this  country,  hybridised  with  several 
leading  hardy  sorts,  and  the  young  plants  have  passed  through  the  first 
six  months  of  their  existence.  R.  Zeylanicum,  R.  Rollissonii^  and 
R,  cinnamomeum,  were  treated  as  greenhouse  plants  for  very  many 
years,  but  it  is  now  satisfactorily  proved  that  they  are  as  hardy  as  the 
common  kinds,  at  least  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London ;  the  foliage  is 
also  much  finer  than  when  kept  in-doors.  R.  cinnamomeum  sets  its 
flower-buds  abundantly  when  planted  in  the  open  border,  and  if  taken 
up  and  potted  late  in  the  autumn,  or  early  in  spring,  makes  a  showy 
conservatory  ornament,  to  be  returned  to  the  border  after  blooming. 
R.  Dalhousiigj  as  a  parent,  appears  to  promise  flowers  of  extraordinary 
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TWENTY-SEVENTH  ROW, 

1  Triomphe  Royal e. 

2  Parmegiano. 

3  Pompe  Funebre. 

4  La  Vandikken. 

5  Pompe  Funebre. 

6  Parmegiano. 

7  Triomphe  Roy  ale. 

TWENTY- EIGHTH  ROW. 

1  Lord  Lynd hurst. 

2  Marcellus. 

3  Jenny  Lind. 

4  Mentor. 

5  Rose  Magnificent. 

6  Marcellus. 

7  Lord  Lyodhurst. 

TWENTY-NINTH  ROW. 

1  Solon. 

2  La  Belle  Nannette. 

3  Gibbons's  Venus. 

4  Fine  Bizarre,  from  Polyphemus 

and  Leopold. 

5  Gibbons's  51. 

6  La  Belie  Nannette. 

7  Solon. 


THIRTIETH  BOW. 

1  Amadis. 

2  Pandora. 

3  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

4  Zaiirs  John  WatersoD. 

5  J  >rd  Strathmore. 

6  ;S^ith'8  Sir  Robert  PeeL 

7  Amadis. 

THIRTY-FIRST  ROW. 

1  Lady  Louisa. 

2  Leonidas. 

3  Clark's  Clio. 

4  Violet  Quarto. 

5  Queen  Victoria  (Greig). 

6  Leonidas. 

7  Lady  Louisa. 

THIRTY-SECONI>  BOW. 

1  Sheet  Anchor. 

2  Lady  Crewe. 

3  Lady  Flora. 

4  Tyso's  Polydora. 

5  Prince  Albert  (Gibbons). 

6  Lady  Crewe. 

7  Sheet  Anchor. 

And  so  on. 


^'  Now,  putting  R  for  rose,  B  for  bybloemeo,  and  Z  for  bizarre^  the 
inexperienced  grower  will  see  by  the  table  underneath,  a  representation 
of  the  lines  of  unbroken  colour  in  a  bed  so  arranged. 

23rd.    84th.    25th.     26th.     27th.     28th.    29th.     30tfa.     Slst.     32nd. 
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The  effect  thus  produced  is  truly  beautiful,  and  all  who  have  seen 
it  carried  out  with  judgment,  must  admit  that  it  heightens  in  an  eminent 
degree  the  attractions  of  even  a  first-rate  collection. —  William  Har- 
rison^ Midland  Florist. 

[We  extracted  a  part  of  Mr.  Harrison's  former  Article  on  this  subject, 
which  appeared  in  our  May  Number,  and  as  it  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  present  one,  we  extract  this  portion  in  reference  to  arrange- 
ment, from  his  judicious  remarks.] 
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FORMATION  OF  A  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

PY  A  PRACTICAL  UAH- 

Laying  out  flower  gardens,  that  is,  fixing  the  boundaries  and  arrang-' 
ing  the  beds  and  borders, — grouping  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous 
plants, — together  with  tracing  the  walks  and  disposing  the  buildings, 
ornaments,  or  other  features, — requires  as  much  taste  and  judgment  as 
is  required  in  the  cultivation  of  the  plants. 

Many  of  us  have  read  of  the  elaborately-designed  flower-gardens  of 
Italy,  France,  and  Holland,  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies. Right  lines,  right  angles,  and  regular  geometrical  figures,  then 
prevailed  ;  and  lest  these  should  not  be  complicated  enough,  all  kinds 
of  fret  and  scroll  work  were  imitated  on  smooth  turf,  or  on  a  sur&ce  of 
gravel,  therein  forming  beds  of  the  most  tortuous  and  whimsical  cha- 
racter. This  style  was  introduced  into  the  royal  and  many  noblemen's 
gardens  in  Britain,  but  almost  entirely  disappeared  soon  afVer  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  century.  This  was  succeeded  by  a  new  scheme, 
the  leading  character  of  which  consisted  in  irregular  dispositions,  and 
indiscriminate  intermixture  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs,  arranged 
without  order  in  clumps  and  groups,  bounded  by  waving  lines.  This 
new  fashion  of  irregular  planting  was  not  only  adopted  in  flower 
gardens  and  pleasure  grounds,  it  was  transferred  to  the  park  also  ;  and 
in  this  style  the  greater  number  of  the  country  seats  in  this  country 
appear  at  this  day ;  and  although  it  has  been  the  reigning  taste  for 
above  this  hundred  years  past,  it  has  not  escaped  censure.  The  accu- 
rately-cut edges  of  the  walks  and  clumps,  were  said  to  be  hard  and  too 
obtrusive,  making  the  line  between  the  plants  and  turf  too  distinct. 
Box  edgings  were  equally  objectionable,  as  they  formed  no  softened 
intermediate  link  between  the  turf  or  gravel  and  the  trees.  These 
defects  were  partly  done  away  with,  by  giving  up  digging  the  clumps, 
and  ailowine^  the  tnrf  to  flow  in  among,  and  be  lost  under,  the  plants. 
The  edgesof  the  walks,  too,  were  beaten  down  almost  level  with  the 
gravel,  which  took  off  from  the  ditch-like  appearance  of  the  walks. 

Professional  men  have  shown  themselves  indefatigable  in  carrying 
on  a  history  of  landscape  gardening,  describing  its  changes,  recording 
the  merits  of  the  various  styles,  as  well  as  pointing  out  their  defects, 
with  the  laudable  view  of  defining  the  taste,  and  fixing  the  execution 
upon  something  like  sound  principles.  With  respect  to  flower  gardens, 
Mr.  Loudon  recommended  the  old  French  style,  in  certain  situations, — 
that  is,  where  the  flower-pots  are  looked  down  upon  from  a  terrace 
above ;  because  if  plots  are  designed  and  displayed  in  very  elegant 
forms,  and  regularly  disposed  with  respect  to  each  other,  their  elegance 
of  design  and  variety  of  outline  are  lost,  unless  seen  from  an  elevated 
station.  And  all  thb,  he  thinks,  is  perfectly  consistent,  because  a 
flower  garden,  being  a  confessedly  artificial  creation,  every  device, 
every  mark  of  art  is  admissible,  in  order  to  interest  and  enhance  the 
beauty  of  the  scene. 

On  level  grounds,  or  that  which  is  nearly  so,  he  advised  to  keep  up 
the  artistical  character  of  a  flower-garden,  by  dispoeing  all  the  plants 
in  circular  beds,  each  of  these  containing  a  group  of  one  speoiet  or 
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family  ;  and  to  g^ve  variety,  making  the  circles  of  difiereDt  sizes,  vary- 
ing from  eighteen  inches  to  six  feet  in  diameter ;  and  as  another  source 
of  variety,  placing  the  circles  singly,  or  in  larger  or  smaller  masses  or 
constellations y  as  he  calls  them.  In  one  place  a  large  circle  may  be 
surrounded  by  several  small  ones :  or,  where  a  thicket  may  be  required, 
two  or  three  large  circles  may  be  irregularly  fringed,  with  a  number 
of  various  sized  ones,  always  observing  that  no  two  circles  be  nearer 
together  than  two  feet.  As  these  circles  may  be  variously  disposed  on 
the  turf,  there  would  be  no  sameness  in  the  composition,  and  much 
variety,  both  of  form  and  foliage,  would  be  the  result.  If  squares 
were  used  instead  of  circles,  more  variety  might  be  given ;  but  as  angles 
cannot  be  so  well  concealed  by  planting,  the  curving  outline  of  circles 
are  to  be  preferred. 

As  the  tallest  growing  plants  would  always  occupy  the  centres  of  the 
circles,  and  the  others  according  to  their  stature  would  be  graduated 
down  to  the  edges,  the  whole  might  be  supposed  to  appear  like  an 
assemblage  of  distinct  tufU  or  cones  of  foliage.  But  this  would  be  no 
more  offensive  to  the  eye  than  what  is  commonly  called  a  hanging 
woody  which  is  universally  admired  in  sylvan  scenery,  from  the  numerous 
catching  lights  reflected  from  such  a  surface. 

The  adoption  of  this  style,  for  giving  pleasing  features  to  a  flower- 
garden,  affords  facilities  to  the  flower-gardener  for  grouping  his  plants, 
and  in  choosing  just  such  sized  beds  as  will  contain  his  stock  of  plants, 
whether  perennials,  biennials,  or  annuals.  Single  trees  of  compact 
form,  and  ornamental,  may  occupy  the  centres  of  some  of  the  larger 
circles;  and  these  may  be  accompanied  by  shrubs  of  similar  foliage 
and  form,  and  from  the  diversity  of  tints  and  manner  of  leafing  of  the 
different  groups,  if  judiciously  associated  or  dissociated  by  the  planter, 
much  of  the  beauty  of  the  garden  will  arise. 

A  full  breadth  of  lawn  in  due  proportion  to  the  area  of  the  garden 
should  be  preserved,  and  which,  from  the  shape  of  the  beds,  would  have 
an  exceedingly  varied  outline,  advancing  or  receding  from  the  eye, 
from  wh&tever  point  it  may  be  viewed. 

Gardens,  which  have  been  laid  out  in  this  manner,  it  is  said,  have  a 
very  fine  effect;  and  though  recommended  by  Mr.  L.  for  flower- 
gardens,  he  guards  himself  against  it  being  supposed  that  he  would  re- 
commend the  same  style  in  planting  a  park,  lest  it  should  cause  the 
reintroduction  of  the  odious  feature  of  round  clumps^  which  disfigrure 
so  many  of  our  modern  parks,  and  which  have  been  deservedly  con- 
demned. 


THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  EVERGREEN  TREES, 

SHRUBS,  Ac. 

Vt  J.  DENNIS,  B.C.I.. 

If  yews  be  planted  in  proximity  to  a  mansion,  for  the  sake  of  valuable 
shelter  from  bleak  winds,  they  should  not  assume  a  prominent  position, 
but  should  be  interspersed  with  groups  of  Weymouth  pine  or  bay,  and 
be  faced  with  laurels  of  luxuriant  growth.     By  such  contrast,  the  gloom 
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of  their  dingy  leaf  is  relieved  with  vivid  and  glossy  g^en ;  or,  if  the 
contrast  appear  too  strong,  it  may  be  mellowed  by  blending  Portugal 
laurel  in  an  intermediate  position.  In  short,  the  recommendation  can- 
not be  too  frequently  reiterated,  to  substitute  a  studied  assortment  of 
tints  for  tasteless  indiscriminate  admixture.  Let  but  the  pictorial  artist 
he  permitted,  or  the  amateur  condescend,  to  transfer  his  principles  of 
taste,  the  one  from  his  easel,  the  other  from  his  gallery,  to  occasional 
superintendence  of  English  landscape-gardening,  and  he  would  con- 
tribute to  the  production  of  a  living  vegetative  picture,  constituting 
incalculable  improvement  in  style,  and  commanding  inevitable  com- 
mendation from  the  spectator  of  cultivated  taste.  Nay,  pleasure- 
grounds  thus  constructed  would  excite  universal  admiration,  and  impart 
universal  gratification.  Picturesque  effect,  copying  and  harmonising 
with  natural  scenery,  elicits  pleasurable  emotions,  even  in  such  as  <<  know 
not  why,  and  care  not  wherefore."  But,  foraccomplishment  of  such  an 
important  desideratum,  science  must-  be  suffered  to  acquire  unlimited 
confidence,  in  exercise  of  control ;  while  prejudice  must  cease  to  plead 
for  senseless  ^'  custom,  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the  obser- 
vance." An  individual  proprietor,  or  a  public  association,  might  rest 
assured  of  the  anticipation  of  a  result  decidedly  warranting  the  experi- 
ment. 

In  resumption  of  the  topic  of  evergreen  trees,  for  formation  of  a  fore- 
ground, it  may  strongly  be  recommended,  while  collecting  perennial 
foliage  of  every  species,  to  permit  each  variety  of  the  beautiful  Holly  to 
predominate.  Single  or  combined,  from  elegance  of  shape,  delicacy  of 
leaf,  and  duration  of  mantling,  the  Holly  constitutes  an  embellishment 
almost  unparalleled,  yet  too  frequently  neglected.  Of  faster  growth 
than  the  deciduous  oak,  it  attains  expansion  competent  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  planter's  eye,  with  not  less  certainty,  in  the  ordinary  calcu- 
lation of  life's  duration,  than  to  please  and  profit  posterity.  It  should, 
then,  on  various  accounts,  abound  in  the  proximity  of  a  decorated 
mansion,  blended  with  masses  of  bay,  backed  by  cypress,  yew,  and 
pinaster,  and  faced  with  laurel,  laurestinus,  Portugal  laurel,  privet 
phillyrea,  arbutus,  with  other  flowering  or  variegated  shrubs. 

In  similar  relative  situations,  but  in  prominent  advance  from  trees  and 
unblossomed  shrubs,  flowering  evergreens  should  invariably  rank. 
Defying  "  the  icy  fang  and  churlish  chiding  of  the  winter's  wind,"  the 
gay,  cheering,  precocious  laurestinus  anticipates  the  lingering  arrival 
of  an  English  spring.  Tenacious  of  florage  and  permanently  retentive 
of  foliated  decoration,  it  is  entitled  to  numerical  predominance  over 
every  blossoming  shrub.  By  seasonable  intervention  and  flowering 
profusion,  it  compensates  for  temporary  diminution  of  ornament,  in 
other  component  ingredients  of  a  shrubbery,  thus  transferring  to  nipping 
winter's  gloom  the  exhilarating  semblance  of  summer's  embellishment. 
Productive  of  such  interesting  iropressiootin  pleasing  the  eye,  it  cer- 
tainly merits  conspicuousness  by  prominent  position. 

The  arbutus  is  a  shrub  peculiarly  elegant  and  eligible,  from  peren- 
nial decoration,  rapid  growth,  and  superior  beauty  in  shape  and  tint  of 
leaf,  from  delicate  blossom,  and  glowing  berry*  If  suffered  to  remain 
unpruned,  by  gaining  height,  it  becomes  hollow  and  leafless  beneath. 
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retaining,  like  other  evergreens,  only  two  year's  leaves,  except  aboot 
midsummer,  when  the  third  year's  are  annexed,  some  weeks  previous  to 
the  decay  of  the  first.  If  not  surrounded  by  evergreens  more  sUmted 
in  growth,  for  concealment  of  its  lower  leafless  branches,  it  should 
biennially  be  deprived  of  a  few  long  shoots,  by  application  of  the 
pruning-knife,  the  sliears  being  calculated  to  render  a  shrub  hideooBly 
cabbage-poled.  Any  shrub  judiciously  pruned  will  retain  resemblance 
of  its  natural  form.  Artificial  treatment  should  be  studiously  disguised, 
and  interposition  of  control  be  invariably  concealed. 

The  phillyrea  presents  striking  contrast  to  the  gay  or  gaudy  di^lay 
of  flowering  shrubs,  being  characterised  by  singular  chasteDesa  and 
unobtrusive  simplicity.  It  is  of  intermediate  tint,  diminutive  leaf,  and 
moderate  growth ;  consequently  is  precisely  adapted  to  ao  advanced 
position.  It  will  there  present  a  striking  contrast  to  the  imposing  glare 
of  variegated  shrubs,  whether  holly,  aucuba,  or  others  of  similar  class. 
Here,  too,  that  lowly,  yet  cheering  harbing'er  of  spring,  the  mexeieoo, 
should  rank,  interspersed  with  contemporaneous  masses  of  hepatica, 
snowdrop,  crocus,  red  daisy,  and  other  vernal  flowers,  protected  by  a 
wicker  fence.  The  cypress  is  adapted,  by  its  taper  form  and  elevation, 
to  relieve  a  structure.  The  pyracantha,  pomegranate,  trumpet-pome- 
granate, white  jessamine,  but,  paramount  to  all,  the  el^ant  tamarisk, 
supply  ornamental  covering  to  a  wall.  In  a  sheltered  nook,  even  these 
may  be  surpassed  by  the  beautiful  single-blossemed  myrtle.  From 
mildness  of  climate,  it  abounds  in  Devonshire,  perhaps  in  no  instance 
ao  luxuriantly  as  in  a  garden  of  Mr.  Necks,  curate  of  King's  Kerswell, 
where  it  acquires  considerable  size  detached  from  a  wall,  as  well  as 
height  when  attached.  The  front  of  a  house  at  Bishop VTeignton  has 
long  been  covered  to  the  top  by  myrtles  of  forty  years*  growth,  pro- 
tected from  the  easterly  wind  by  a  wing,  and  from  the  westerly  by  an 
equal  defence,  with  the  advantage  of  a  southern  aspect. 


THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  EUPHORBIA  JACQUIN-^FLORA 

BY  MB.  JAMES  PARKES,  GAaDENSB,  pBOVE  LODGE,  LTVEBPOOL. 

I  HAVE  noticed  that  this  beautiful  flowering  plant  has  been  often  recom- 
mended by  the  Editor  in  this  Magazine,  and  its  blossoms  ranking  in 
Covent  Garden  Market,  London,  as  one  of  the  most  strikingly  beautiful. 

I  have  several  flne  plants  under  my  care,  and  which  are  grown  and 
bloomed  more  successfully  than  any  I  have  seen  elsewhere,  either  in  or 
around  London,  or  the  country  also.  I  therefore  forwaxd  the  parti- 
culars of  my  mode  of  management,  and  desire  it  may  appear  soon,  so 
that  the  benefit  of  this  season's  treatment  may  be  realized  by  any  who 
please  to  adopt  it. 

This  beautiful  plant  I  inofease  by  cuttings  taken  ofi^  in  March,  and 
planted  in  light,  rich,  sandy  soil,  plungine  the  pots  in  a  strong  hot-bed. 
I  have  two  methods  of  culture  for  this  plant.  First,  when  low,  bushy 
plants  are  wanted,  take  strong  cuttings  of  well-ripened  wood,  six  inches 
long,  and  plant  five  in  a  small  thumb-pot,  having  first  placed  a  little 
moss  at  the  bottom,  filling  ujp  the  ^t  with  pure  white  sand,  plunging 
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in  a  ^ood  hot- bed ;  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days  I  water  copiously. 
When  the  plants  have  made  shoots  three  or  four  inches  long,  I  select  the 
two  strongest  shoots  on  each  cutting,  rubbing  off  all  the  others.  As 
soon  as  the  two  shoots  have  become  firm  I  cut  them  back  to  three  eyes 
each,  which  causes  them  to  form  beautiful  bushy  plants,  taking  care  to 
nip  off  the  ends  of  all  straggling  shoots  till  Sept^nber,  when  the  points 
are  all  taken  off.  The  plants  are  repotted,  as  the  roots  appear  through 
the  bottom,  in  a  very  rich,  light  soil,  removing  them  to  the  back  bed 
of  the  stove,  giving  water  in  abundance ;  by  this  method  bushy  plants 
with  drooping,  slender  branches  are  obtained.  When  the  plants  have 
done  flowering,  water  is  withheld  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  when  the 
plants  are  pruned  back  to  two  eyes  on  each  original  shoot,  and  placed 
in  a  oool  greenhouse  or  shed.  I  find  if  the  pruning  is  delayed,  that  the 
eyes  at  the  end  of  the  shoots  break  first,  which  causes  the  long  and 
straggling  plants  so  often  seen  io  collections,  whereas,  if  pruned  imme- 
diately, the  plants  are  not  exhausted.  When  it  is  wanted  to  excite  the 
plants  for  the  following  winter,  plunge  them  in  bottom  heat  and  supply 
water,  by  this  method  flowers  are  produced  from  October  to  February. 
Second  method.  Take  the  strongest  cuttings  that  can  be  got,  cot 
them  Id  lengths  each  containing  four  eyes,  plant  them  singly  in  thumb- 
pots  in  rich,  light  soil^  leaving  two  eyes  above  the  soil ;  plunge  in  a 
good  hot-bed,  supplying  water.  When  the  shoots  have  attained  one 
inch  in  length  rub  off  the  weakest ;  when  twelve  or  fourteen  iaches  lon^, 
remove  to  the  greenhouse  to  harden  ;  care  must  be  taken  not  to  break 
the  roots,  which  will  be  found,  on  removal,  to  have  run  through  the 
bottom  of  the  pot.  Repot  them  in  No.  24,  using  a  good  portion  of 
ground  bones  in  the  compost ;  train  tliem  singly  to  sticks.  They  will 
not  flower  much  the  first  season ;  in  April  following  cut  down  to  two 
eyes,  select  the  strongest  shoot,  repotting,  supf»lying  plenty  of  water. 
Keep  them  in  a  warm  greenhouse,  and  with  proper  management  they 
will  be  about  four  feet  long  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  circum- 
ference. These  plants  will  flower  from  February  to  June,  and  when 
they  are  cut  down  to  one  foot  high  and  plunged  in  tlie  stove,  will 
flower  again  from  the  end  of  August  to  December,  which  are  then 
thrown  away.  By  this  method  the  largest  flowers  are  obtained,  often  in 
clusters  of  six  or  ten  at  the  axis  of  eadh  leaf  £rom  a  foot  above  the  pot. 


CULTURE  OF  HOYA  CINNAMOMIFOLIA. 

BY  MB.  J.  SAMTON,  OP  8IDCUP  CmSN,  EEKT. 

This  very  beautiful  species,  bears  some  resemblance  to  JTbya  PoUsH 
but  has  much  more  showy  flowers,  with  very  large  oval-peltate- 
shaped  leaves.  It  is  a  native  of  Java,  easy  of  culture,  and  merits  a 
place  in  every  stove.  With  the  following  mode  of  management  it 
micceeds  very  admirably  : — Any  time  in  summer  cuttings  of  it  may  be 
struck  with  facility ;  they  should  be  selected  from  the  young  slioots 
that  have  grown  about  three  inches  long,  and  if  these  are  taken  off 
with  an  heel,  or  close  to  the  older  wood,  and  inserted  in  a  pot  prepared 
with  sandy  peat,  having  the  pot  half-full  of  drainage  with  broken  pots- 
herds, and  plunged  in  a  moderate  bottom  heat,  dtey  will  emit  roots  in 
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about  a  fortniglit.  The  young  plants  should  be  potted  off  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  grow  each  into  a  forty-eight  sized  pot,  using  rough  fibre  peat 
with  plenty  of  broken  potsherds  intermixed,  and  returning  them  to  the 
hot-bed.  The  pot  recommended  may  appear  rather  lajge,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  good  policy  to  restrict  the  food  of  young  plants,  for  the  course 
is  followed  by  exactly  the  same  results  as  are  visible  on  the  human  frame ; 
a  stunted  or  weakly  constitution  is  engendered  that  probably  is  never 
afterwards  removed.  As  r^ards  the  application  of  water,  some  degree 
of  caution  should  be  employed,  as  from  the  commencement,  and  on- 
wards for  several  weeks,  the  plants  by  being  in  a  moist  hot-bed  require 
less  than  when  at  a  subsequent  period  they  are  growing  in  the  stove  or 
hot-house.  If  the  cuttings  have  been  taken  off  at  an  early  period,  say 
April  or  May,  they  will  have  filled  the  first  pots  with  roots,  and  there- 
fore will  require  another  shift  in  August  or  September,  according  to 
the  growth  the  plants  make.  I  have  found  a  little  Uaf-mould^  broken 
bones,  and  charcoal,  to  be  very  essential  to  them  at  this  period,  mixed 
with  the  composts  recommended  for  the  first  potting,  using  pots  one 
size  larger  to  serve  them  for  the  winter.  For  a  month  after  this  they 
should  be  kept  in  a  close  pit,  where  they  will  get  thoroughly  esta- 
blished. At  the  expiration  of  that  time  they  may  be  taken  to  their 
winter  quarters  in  the  stove,  where  they  will  require  to  be  kept  dry, 
only  giving  water  once  or  twice  during  the  winter.  Early  in  spring 
they  should  be  again  repotted,  using  pots  according  to  the  size  of  the 
plants.  If  the  plants  made  good  wood  the  previous  summer,  they  will 
now  require  pots  at  least  eleven  inches  over,  using  the  compost  last 
recommended.  A  situation  where  they  may  have  a  temperature  of 
about  65  or  70  degrees  will  make  them  grow  rapidly,  and  with  a  little 
attention  to  syringing,  handsome  plants  will  be  formed  by  the  ensuing 
June,  and  then  a  somewhat  drier  temperature  will  be  required,  and  a 
free  exposure  to  the  sun ;  this  will  induce  the  production  of  flowers. 
The  blossoms  are  borne  in  umbels  from  the  axils  of  the  Jeaves  near 
the  base  of  the  shoots.  It  is  important  to  remark,  that  the  pedicels  of 
these  umbels  are  of  long  continuance  and  bear  flowers  for  several  years, 
the  same  as  happens  to  H.  carnosa,  whose  flower  stems  it  is  well  known 
produce  blossoms  for  several  successive  seasons ;  it  is  therefore  of  con- 
sequence to  preserve  them,  and  in  pruning  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
cut  out  any  two  years^  old  wood,  as  it  is  from  this  the  blossoms  appear, 
only  cutting  away  such  wood  as  is  unnecessary.  From  the  rapid  man- 
ner in  which  this  species  grows,  under  good  treatment,  pruning  will 
be  required  every  year,  and  is  best  done  in  the  spring  when  the  plants 
begin  to  show  bloom.  As  regards  the  training  of  these  plants  it  is 
preferable  to  allow  the  stems  to  ascend  perpendicularly,  or  in  a  natural 
manner,  till  they  have  attained  their  greatest  height,  and  then  to  train 
them  on  a  trellis  in  the  manner  most  likely  to  exhibit  the  flowers  to  full 
view  rather  than  cramp  their  development  by  introducing  the  frame  at 
an  earlier  period.  In  training  avoid  a  stiff  regularity,  which  destroys 
the  otherwise  easy  elegance  natural  to  the  plant.  While  in  bloom  the 
specimens  may  stand  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  which  will  prolong  their 
beauty,  but  at  the  same  time  begin  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  water 
as  soon  as  the  flowers  are  all  expanded. 
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BLUE-FLOWERED  HYDRANGEAS. 

BT  AN  AMATEUR. 

When  the  flowers  of  the  Hydrangea  hortensis  begin  to  decay,  and  the 
wood  sufficiently  hard  enough  to  endure  the  weather,  I  place  the  plants 
out  in  some  convenient  part  of  the  garden,  where  I  let  them  remain 
exposed  till  the  last  week  in  February,  or  first  week  in  March,  when  X 
proceed  to  pot  them  for  bloom.  The  compost  I  use  b  what  I  have 
grown  my  cucumbers  in  the  preceding  year,  which  consists  of  half  the 
quantity  of  good  loam,  a  quarter  of  good  spit  dung  from  an  old  cucum-« 
ber  or  melon  bed,  and  a  quarter  of  decayed  leaves.  This  mixture  I 
lay  in  the  compost  yard  for  use.  The  Hydrangeas  I  bloom  in  a  six<-> 
teenth-sized  pot :  I  divest  the  roots  of  the  old  mould.  From  those 
plants  I  intend  to  produce  blue  flowers,  I  cut  ofl*  the  long  fibrous  roots, 
reducing  the  ball  to  the  size  of  a  thirty-two  sized  pot.  I  take  one 
ounce  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and,  with  a  quill  or  strong  feather,  I  touch  the 
roots  oC  two  plants  all  over.  The  remaining  oil  of  vitriol  I  mix  with 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  mould  to  pot  two  plants.  When  I  have  potted 
them,  I  place  them  in  a  shed  or  some  sheltered  situation  for  three  or 
four  weeks,  until  they  have  made  new  roots ;  then  I  place  them  in  a 
forcing-house,  and  take  especial  care  not  to  let  them  droop  for  want  of 
water.  The  above  method  I  have  practised,  and  without  once  failing 
of  having  them  blue  for  upwards  of  twenty  years^  The  blue  flowers 
are  equally  as  large  as  those  that  are  pink. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  GENUS  TROP2EOLUM, 

BY  MR.  WILLIAM  DUBOURG,  Of  JEBSET. 

This  very  beautiful  flowering  tribe  of  plants  is  not  grown  in  quantity 
or  quality  as  it  is  most  justly  entitled  to.  And  feeling,  thereforci 
wishful  to  promote  its  more  extensive  cultivation,  I  forward  the  fol- 
lowing observations  upon  some  of  the  species,  trusting  my  object  may 
be,  in  some  degree  realized.  If  they  were  better  grown  (as  they  can 
be)  in  general,  they  would  soon  be  found  in  every  collection  of  such 
kinds  of  flowering  plants. 

The  geographical  range  of  the  Tropseolums  is  very  extensive  :  from 
Mexico  on  the  north  to  Buenos  Ay  res  and  Chili  on  the  south  ;  but  the 
tract  of  country  from  which  we  possess  the  most  species  is  the  western 
slopes  of  the  Andes  of  Peru  and  Chili,  where  the  most  of  them  appear 
to  flounsh  in  rooky  and  bushy  places^  the  borders  of  woods,  &c.,  where 
the  soil  is  commonly  moist,  and  the  weather  cool  during  the  growing 
period,  and  where  during  the  summer  the  heat  is  powerful,  so  that  the 
growth  of  the  stronger  species  is  checked,  and  the  production  of  flowers 
consequently  increased. 

This  point  should  be  particularly  attended  to  in  the  cultivation  of 

T.  tttberosum^  marilzianum,   lobbianum^  and  others  of  similar  hcUni, 

as  otherwise  in  this  moist  climate  the  growth  is  so  great  that  no  flower 

buds  are  formed  until  too  late  in  the  autumn  to  expand,  and  thus  we 

are  disappointed  with  plants  of  great  beauty.     But  if  forward  plants 
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of  this  description  are  tuHied  out  in  a  poor  soil  and  hot  escposure,  and 
kept  moist  in  the  beginning  of  the  season,  and  afterwards  left  to  the 
natural  supply  of  the  atmosphere,  a  bloom  of  many  months'  duration 
will  be  obtuned,  highly  rewarding  the  cultivator  for  his  titmUe.  The 
]a.st-named  species  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  plants  grown,  either 
indoors  or  out,  and  ought  to  be  one  of  every  collection.  It  is  easy  of 
culture,  grows  freely,  and  blooms  profusely. 

71  tt£erosnin  is  seldom  seen  in  flowei*,  and  is  discarded  by  many  oa 
that  account,  it  is,  however,  a  very  handsome  species,  and  if  grown  ac- 
cording to  the  hint)  given  above  will  not  be  thrown  away  so  readily.  I 
have  known  it  to  succeed  best  and  (lower  most  prefiisely  in  a  pure 
gravel.  Indeed,  the  whole  order  will  be  benefited  by  care  being  tak^ 
that  they  do  not  grow  too  luxuriantly  when  free  flowering  plants  are 
wanted. 

Trcp€bolum  tricolor^  T.  hrachyceras^  and  T,  casuremm^  snceeed 
well  in  a  good  loam,  rendered  free,  but  not  too  light,  with  sand,  leaf- 
mould  thoroughly  decayed,  and  a  little  peat.  Judging  from  Xhe  soil 
adhering  to  imported  roots  of  these  plants,  they  appear  to  grow  natu- 
rally in  a  free  yellowish  brown  loam,  in  which  occur  glittering  yellow 
particles,  I  believe,  of  mica.  Peat  should  be  but  sparingly  used,  or 
only  loeah  pUmts  will  result.  Damp  must  be  particularly  girded 
against,  and  the  freest  circnlation  of  air  kept  up  that  the  weather  will 
permit ;  but  directions  like  these,  and  also  those  respecting  drainage, 
refer  with  equal  force  to  every  plant  we  cultivate,  and  of  coarse  will 
always  be  properly  attended  to  by  every  one  wishing  to  arrive  at  any- 
thing approaching  excellence.  I  think  that  when  the  rarer  tuberous- 
rooted  Tropasolums  become  sufRciently  common  to  allow  the  experi- 
ment being  tried,  that  most  of  them  will  be  found  much  hardier  than 
is  supposed  at  present.  Plants  of  Chymocarpus  (Tropseolum)  penta- 
phyllos,  turned  out  against  a  sunny  wall,  in  the  course  of  the  suranaer 
become  very  attmctive  objects,  whilnt  the  increase  at  the  root  is  so 
great  that  I  really  wonder  this  fine  plant  is  not  seen  in  every  cottager*s 
garden.  I  have  little  hesitation  in  saying  that  most  of  the  tuberous 
species  will  do  better  if  planted  out  near  a  wall,  than  if  kept  in  a  pot ; 
and  most  of  them  seed  freely,  especially  T.  brachyceras. 


THE  CALCEOLARIA. 

BY  PHILO,  or  MIDDLESEX. 


DtJRiNo  the  last  three  seasons  very  great  improvement  in  thb  flower 
has  been  eiTected  by  the  growers  who  offer  them  for  sale  at  Coveot 
Garden  Market,  London.  I  have  long  been  an  admirer  and  grower 
of  this  pretty  race  of  flowers,  and  I  beg  to  add,  that  very  many  of  the 
varieties  sold  at  that  market  for  from  one  to  two  shillings  each,  ar« 
eqnai  to  any  I  ever  saw  of  the  half  guinea  priced  ones.  There  is 
perfection  in  form,  with  great  beauty  and  diversity  in  colour  and 
marking,  I  thmk  qiiite  nnequalled  by  any  other  I  ever  saw.  These 
plants  are  offered  by  hundrods,  if  not  even  thousands,  from  the  early 
fart  of  Apol  up  to  Jkily^ .  I  obtained  from  the  most  extensive  grower 
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who  attends  that  market  his  method  of  cultivation.  He  does  not 
provide  his  stock  of  plants  for  sale  from  cuttiT^gs  or  slips  of  the  pre- 
vious years'  blooming  plants,  but  raises  seedlings  every  year  which 
bloom  the  following  spring  and  summer.  His  system  of  cultivation  is 
as  follows : — - 

*^  When  my  plants  begin  to  bloom^  I  am  careful  to  select,  at  an 
early  stage  of  their  blooming,  some  which  produce  flowers  of  the  best 
form,  as  well  as  striking  distinction  in  variety  of  colours.  These  plants 
are  removed  to  a  low-roofed  greenhouse,  which  is  situated  a  faundned 
and  eighty  yards  from  the  house  where  my  general  collection  is,  and  I 
have  fine  wire  blinds  at  the  openings  for  admission  of  air,  which  pre*- 
vents  bees  from  entering  with  farina  fVom  any  inferior-formed  flowers. 
I  have  only  good  shaped  ones,  and  each  successive  year's  seedlings 
produce  only  ]^ne- formed  flowers. 

**  From  such  selected  plants  I  save  seed,  and  early  in  August  sow 
it,  placing  the  pots  in  a  shady  situation,  in  a  vinery,  care  being  taken 
not  to  allow  the  surface  to  become  dry,  or  the  small  seeds  will  periaii, 
for  when  once  they  are  softened  by  vegetation  having  commenced,  and 
then  allowed  to  be  dry,  they  are  immediately  destroyed.  Towards  the 
end  of  September  the  plants  are  usually  large  enough  to  be  potted, 
into  small  pots.  After  being  potted  I  place  them  in  a  pit  frame  where 
there  is  a  gentle  moist  temperature,  and  shade  them ;  here  they  remain 
for  a  wed^  or  ten  days,  when  they  are  removed  iato  a  cold  pit  frauie, 
where  they  are  about  a  foot  from  the  glass,  and  can  have  a  free 
admission  of  air,  as  it  is  only  necessary  just  to  protect  them  from  frost. 
The  pit  is  provided  with  hot  water  piping,  so  that  in  very  severe 
weather  during  winter  the  plants  can  be  protected  from  injury,  either 
from  frost  or  being  too  damp.  The  first  week  in  January  I  repot  the 
plants,  into  48-sized  pots,  in  which  they  are  brought  into  bloom,  and 
sent  to  market.  If,  however,  I  wanted  to  have  extraordinary  sized 
plants,  I  should  repot  again  the  first  week  in  March,  into  nine  or  ton 
inches  wide  pots.  I  give  a  liberal  drainage,  and  in  the  following 
compost  they  grow  very  vigorously.  One  half  charred  turfy  loam,  one 
quarter  of  rotten  leaf  mould,  and  one  quarter  of  turfy  peat,  with  a 
liberal  sprinkling  of  silver  sand,  and  bits  of  charcoal.  When  they  are 
potted  in  January,  I  have  them  placed  in  the  ashes  floor  of  the  pit 
frame,  where  the  roots  are  kept  coo/,  which  is  essential  to  their  well- 
doing. Air  is  given  on  all  favourable  occasions,  to  keep  the  plants  in 
robust  growth.  About  the  middle  of  February  I  begin  to  sprinkle  the 
plants  overhead  with  soft  water ;  this  is  continued  during  all  their  sub- 
sequent growth  till  they  begin  to  bloom.  Onee  or  twice  a  week  they 
are  syringed  over  head  at  first,  and  as  spring  advances  it  is  dose  every 
day,  towards  evening.  The  plant  delights  in  being  sprinkled  over- 
head, and  to  syringe  them  at  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  occasionally 
is  beneficial.  Green  fly  is  a  great  pest  to  these  plants,  and  on  the 
appearance  of  even  a  single  insect  let  the  stock  be  well  fumigated.  If 
this  is  not  attended  to,  deformed  flowers  and  foliage  is  certain  to  be  the 
result.  When  the  blossoms  begin  to  expand,  I  have  the  roof  shaded 
to  keep  the  sun  from  shining  upon  the  flowers,  and  having  the  plants 
in  a  low  double-roofed  house,  similar  to  a  heath  house,  which   hat 
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openings  on  both  sides  ;  I  g^ve  a  free  admission  of  air.  I  am  careM 
to  give  a  liberal  supply  of  soft  water  at  the  roots,  so  that  the  plants  do 
not  flag,  for  if  they  do,  the  flowers  shrivel  and  never  regain  thdi 
firmness  or  proper  form. 

<^  If  it  is  desirable  to  perpetuate  any  particular  kind,  cuttings  readily 
strike,  especially  towards  end  of  summer  and  autumn.  Such  plants 
never  look  as  well  ns  seedlings  of  first  bloom.  These  latter  are  nsadiiy 
raised,  seed  produced  abundantly,  and  the  plants  are  much  handsomer. 
To  raise  and  grow  a  stock  only  by  cuttings,  never  yet  repaid  aoy 
person  to  supply  the  London  Markets.  The  difliculties  and  attention, 
requisite  to  perpetuate  old  plants  of  this  show  class  of  Calceolarias  is 
always  extensive,  whilst  the  seedlings,  being  but  for  the  first  season's, 
bloom,  are  readily  provided,  and  when  done  blooming  are  thrown  away 
to  make  room  for  another  progeny." 

Such  is  the  process,  and  it  claims  the  attention  of  every  admirer 
of  this  lovely  tribe  of  flowers;  and  how  pleasing  to  attend  to  the 
raising  of  seedling  flowers  which  require  so  little  attention,  and  whea 
every  plant  will  have  fine-formed  flowers. 


MISCELLANEOUS  SECTION. 

Horticultural  Society's  Garden. — Some  experiments  in  regard 
to  killing  insects  have  lately  been  made,  in  the  plant  department.  A 
mixture  of  Cayenne  Pepper  and  Tobacco  has  been  tried  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  green  fly,  in  the  various  pits  and  houses,  and  although  the  fumes 
were  so  powerful  when  the  structures  were  filled  with  them  as  not  to  be 
endured  by  the  operator  for  more  than  one  or  two  minutes,  and  although 
the  fumigating  was  performed  in  the  evening,  and  the  house  shut  up 
close  until  the  following  day,  yet,  on  examination  after  fresh  air  had 
been  admitted  for  a  few  hours,  only  a  few  of  the  insects  appeared  to  have 
been  destroyed.  The  greater  portion  of  them  were  in  a  state  of  stupor, 
and  after  fresh  air  had  been  admitted  for  some  time  they  perfectly  re- 
covered. The  application  did  no  injury  to  the  foliage  or  flowers  of  the 
plants  submitted  to  it,  and  its  smell  is  less  offensive  than  that  of  tobacco. 
If  Cayenne  and  Tobacco,  liowever,  have  failed  in  destroying  green  flies, 
Clarke's  preparation  for  killing  mealy  bug  has  succeeded  peiieetly.  It 
has  been  tried  on  various  plants  at  different  times,  and  has  invariably 
answered.  It  must,  however,  be  applied  on  three  or  four  different  occa- 
sions, before  the  plants  are  entirely  freed  from  insects.  None  of  the 
plants  operated  on  were  in  the  least  injured  in  the  foliage.  In  the 
kitchen  garden  superphosphate  of  lime,  guano,  and  guano  with  sulphuric 
acid,  have  been  tried  as  manure  for  Early  York  Cabbages ;  but  with 
what  result  yet  remains  to  be  proved.  A  simple,  but  in  all  probability 
a  very  important  invention  for  ventilating  glasshouses  in  cold  weathefi 
by  Mr.  Sibthorpe,  is  in  operation  in  the  early  Vinery  in  the  experi- 
mental ground.  It  consists  of  a  wooden  box  about  four  indies  deep, 
inverted  on  about  half  the  length  of  a  hot-water  tank  with  which  the 
house  is  heated.  Both  ends  of  this  box  are  open;  the  external  air 
enters  one  end  through  a  ventilator,  is  wanned  in  its  passage  along  the 
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box  on  the  tank,  and  is  permitted  to  escape  at  the  other  end  of  this  drain 
into  the  interior  of  the  liouse,  by  which  means  fresh  air  is  furnished  in 
a  warm  state,  and  it  will  be  seen  that,  if  it  is  desired,  it  may  be  easily 
moistened  by  having  evaporating  pans  in  its  course  along  the  tank.  Its 
circulation  is  so  rapid  that  in  a  manner  it  Polmaises  the  house  ;  tliere- 
fore,  although  it  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  long  in  operation  to  test 
its  real  value,  it  is  not  difHcult  to  foresee  the  beneficial  effects  which 
must  result  from  it. 

Compost  for  Camellias. — This  season  I  have  seen  the  most 
healthy,  vigorous,  and  best  bloomed  collection  of  Camellias  (several 
hundreds)  I  ever  saw,  not  nearly  equcdled  by  any  London  nursery  col- 
lection, or  the  collections  of  any  private  establishment  I  have  seen 
around  London,  and  I  have  seen  all  the  celebrated  ones.  Equal  parts 
of  turfy  loam  with  all  its  fibre  from  a  meadow,  turfy  peat  with  plenty 
of  fibre,  and  another  part  composed  of  well-rotted  decomposed  cow- 
dung,  pieces  of  charcoal,  crushed  bones,  and  river  sand.  These  mate- 
rials were  well  incorporated  together,  broken  with  the  spade,  but  not 
sifted.  A  liberal  drainage  was  given,  so  that  the  water  passed  away 
freely.  Such  vigour,  health,  and  bloom  I  never  saw  elsewhere. — 
Clericus. 

Compost  best  suited  for  hard- wooded  plants. — Mr.  Ayres 
gives  the  following  particulars  relative  to  this  matter  in  the  Magazine 
of  Botany  for  the  last  month.  He  has  had  considerable  experience  in 
plant  growing,  and  his  remarks  are  useful  ones. 

^^  Soil.  This,  for  hard-wooded  plants,  consists  of  peat,  procured  from 
upland  situations  ;  and,  in  selecting  it,  great  judgment  is  nec^^ary,  for 
it  is  not  sufllicient  to  say  procure  it  from  Wimbledon  Common,  Epping, 
or  Wrotham,  for  though  peat  of  the  finest  possible  quality  may  be 
found,  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  great  rubbish  carted  from  each  of  these 
places ;  therefore  select  with  care,  for  it  is  better  to  spend  a  few  hours 
in  selecting  good  soil,  than  in  carting  home  that  which  is  worthless. 
The  best  time  to  procure  soil  is  in  the  autumn,  and  it  should  then  be 
placed  in  ridges,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  while  the  rain  is  pene- 
trating the  mass,  the  air  has  free  access  between  each  turf.  Thus 
prepared,  it  will  be  fit  for  use  in  a  few  weeks ;  but  if  it  can  be  prepared 
for  twelve  months  before  using,  it  will  be  so  much  the  better — indeed, 
those  who  intend  to  grow  plants  properly,  must  always  keep  a  good 
stock  of  properly  aerated  soil  on  hand.  Peat  soils  differ  in  texture ; 
some  is  hard,  as  that  from  Wimbledon  and  Wanstead,  while  that  pro- 
cured from  Wrotham  in  Kent,  and  Spring  Park  near  Croydon,  is 
ligiit  and  spongy,  but  very  rich.  In  the  light  peat,  plants  grow  very 
vigorously  for  a  time,  especially  if  it  is  used  in  a  rough  state,  but  it 
soon  gets  sour,  and  the>  plants  die  off  almost  without  a  moment's  notice. 
In  the  hard  peat,  on  the  contrary,  plants  grow  moderately,  but  that  is 
poor,  and  hence,  if  the  plants  suffer  for  the  want  of  water  once  or 
twice,  the  leaves  turn  yellow,  and  assume  a  sickly  appearance,  from 
which  it  is  difficult  to  recover  them.  I  therefore  recommend  the  hard 
and  soft  peat  to  be  used  in  equal  proportions,  selecting  it  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  rejecting  every  portion  which  does  not  appear  per- 
fectly clean  and  healthy. 
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<<  Break  the  soil  into  small  pieces  not  larger  than  a  faaeel  nut,  and 
pass  the  whole  through  a  sieve  with  half-inch  meshes,  and  take  care  to 
make  every  portion  pass  through.     Then  add  sand  and  charcoal  and 
potsherds  broken  small  sufficient  to  secure  the  porosity  of  the  uaas, 
aud  have  some  of  the   material   standing  by  so   that   an    additiontl 
quantity  may  be  added  to  such  plants  as  require  it.     Quick  growing, 
soft-wooded  Heaths  do  not  require  so  much  sand  as  the  ariMaUu^ 
oblatas,  and  the  like.     Some  of  the  more  free  growing  New  HoUand 
plants  will  be  benefited  by  having  a  little  nice  mellow  turfy  loam  added 
to  the  peat  and  sand.     Pimeleas  of  all  kinds,  but  more  especially  the 
fast-growing  ones  delight  in  loam,  so  do  Polygalas  and  Bossieeas,  and 
even  Boronias  are  not  injured  by  a  little  of  it.     Leaf  mould  I  rarely 
use,  not  even  for  sofl-wooded  plants,  as  it  is  full  of  insects,  and  unkn 
formed  of  good  clean  leaves  is  rarely  what  it  ought  to  be. 

*'  The  use  of  rough  turfy  soil  has  been  carried  to  a  wild  extreme^  and 
has  caused  the  death  of  more  plants  than  any  other  thing  I  know  of, 
for  though  the  plants  may  grow  vigorously  for  a  time,  the  rough  soil, 
as  decomposition  proceeds,  is  sure  to  become  a  sour  soapy  mass,  to 
which  the  roots  perish  the  first  time  they  get  a  little  too  much  water. 
Mechanical  action,  which  was  the  object  of  the  use  of  rough  soil,  may 
be  attained  in  other  ways,  and  it  is  much  better  to  depend  upon  pot- 
sherds and  charcoal  broken  small  and  mixed  with  sand  through  the 
mass,  to  secure  porosity,  than  upon  the  interstices  between  largo  lumps 
of  soil.  If  the  soil  is  broken  small  it  is  the  same  throughout,  and  not 
a  stratum  of  soapy  sodden  soil  in  one  part  of  the  pots  and  a  sand  heap 
in  otiiers,  and  hence  the  roots  make  steady  and  regular  progress. 

*'  Now  what  is  good  potting  ?  A  few  years  back  we  should  have 
bean  told  it  consisted  of  tumbling  the  soil  into  pots  in  as  lai^Bpe  lumps 
as  possible ;  but  this  was  an  error  which  I  believe  most  gardeners  hare 
learned  to  avoid.  The  first  requisite  in  good  potting  is  properly  pne* 
pared  composts;  the  second,  clean  porous  pots;  and  the  third,  soil 
mtade  as  firm  as  it  can  be  by  the  use  of  the  fingers  and  thumb,  but 
without  resorting  to  the  ramming  system  of  compression." 

The  Beautiful  in  oroundsurface. — Artists  and  men  of  tastt 
have  agreed  that  all  forms  of  acknowledged  beauty  are  composed  of 
curved  lines.  The  principle  applies  as  well  to  the  sur&ce  of  the  eartJi 
as  to  other  objects.  The  most  beautiful  shape  in  ground  is  that  whert 
one  undulation  melts  gradually  and  invisibly  into  another.  Every  one 
who  has  observed  scenery  where  the  fore-ground  has  been  remarkable 
for  beauty,  must  have  been  struck  by  this  prevalence  of  carved  lines; 
and  every  landscape  gardener  well  knows  that  no  grassy  surface  is  so 
captivating  to  the  eye  as  one  where  these  gentle  swells  and  undulations 
rise  and  m^  away  g^radually  into  one  another.'*  Some  poet,  happy  lu 
his  fancy,  has  called  such  bits  of  grassy  slopes  and  swells  ^^  earth's 
smiles ;"  and  when  the  effect  of  the  beauty  and  form  of  outline  is 
heightened  by  the  pleasing  gradation  of  light  and  shade,  caused  by  tht 
sun's  light  variously  reflected  by  such  undulations  of  kwn,  the  shnite 
seem«  strikingly  appropriate. 

A  flat  or  level  surface  is  considered  beautiful  by  many  persons, 
though  it  has  no  beauty  in  itself.     It  is,  in  fact,  chiefly  valued  beoaost 
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it  evinces  art.  Though  there  is  no  positive  beauty  in  a  straight  or 
level  line,  it  is  often  interesting  as  expressive  of  power,  and  we  feel  as 
much  awed  by  the  boundless  prairie  or  desert,  as  by  the  lofty  snow« 
capped  hill.  On  a  smaller  scale,  a  level  surface  is  sometimes  agree^ 
able  in  the  midst  of  a  rude  and  wild  country,  by  way  of  contrast,  as  a 
small  level  garden  in  the  Alps  will  sometimes  attract  us  astonishingly, 
that  would  be  passed  by  unnoticed  in  the  midst  of  a  flat  and  cultivated 
country.  Hence,  as  there  are  a  thousand  men  who  value  power,  where 
there  is  one  who  can  feel  beauty,  we  see  all  ignorant  persona  who  set 
about  embellishing  their  pleasure-grounds,  or  even  the  site  for  a  home, 
immediately  commence  levelling  the  sur&ce.  Once  brought  to  this 
level,  improvement  can  go  no  further,  according  to  their  views,  since 
to  subjugate  or  level  is  the  whole  aim  of  man's  ambition.  Once 
levelled  you  may  give  to  ground,  or  even  to  a  whole  landscape,  accord- 
ing to  their  theory,  as  much  beauty  as  you  like:  it  is  only  a  question 
of  expense.  This  is  a  fearful  fallacy,  however :  fearful  oftentimes  both 
to  the  eye  and  purse. 

It  is  not  less  fearful  to  see  a  fine  varied  outline  of  ground  utterly 
spoiled  by  being  graded  for  the  mansion  and  its  surrounding  lawn,  at 
an  expense  which  would  have  curved  all  the  walks,  and  filled  the 
ground  with  the  finest  trees  and  shrubs,  if  the  surface  had  been  left 
nearly,  or  quite,  as  nature  formed  it.  Not  much  better,  or  even  &r 
worse,  is  the  fancy  many  persons  have  of  terracing  every  piece  of 
sloping  ground — as  a  mere  matter  of  ornament, — where  no  terrace  is 
needed.  It  may  be  safely  said,  that  a  terrace  is  always  ugly,  unless  it 
is  on  a  large  scale,  and  is  treated  with  dignity,  so  as  to  become  part  of 
the  building  itself,  or  to  be  supposed,  more  properly,  to  belong  to  it 
than  to  the  grounds — like  the  fine  architectural  terraces  which  sur- 
round the  old  English  mansions.  But  little  gardens,  thrown  up  into 
terraces,  are  devoid  of  all  beauty  whatever, — though  they  may  be 
rendered  more  useful  or  available  in  this  way. 

The  sur^Lce  of  ground  is  rarely  ttglg  in  a  state  of  nature,  because 
all  nature  leans  to  the  beautiful ;  and  the  ceaseless  action  of  the  ele- 
ments goes  continually  to  soflen  and  wear  away  the  harshness  and 
violence  of  surface.  What  cannot  be  softened  is  hidden  and  rounded 
by  means  of  foliage,  trees,  and  shrubs,  and  creeping  Vines,  and  so  the 
tendency  to  the  curve  is  always  greater  and  greater.  But  man  often 
forms  ugly  surfaces  of  ground  by  breaking  up  all  natural  curves  without 
recognizing  their  expression,  by  distributing  lumps  of  earth  here  and 
there,  by  grading  levels  in  the  midst  of  undulations,  and  raising  mounds 
on  perfectly  smooth  surfiuses ;  in  short,  by  regarding  only  the  little  he 
wishes  to  do  in  his  folly,  and  not  studying  the  larger  part  that  Nature 
has  already  done  in  her  wisdom. — A,  J,  Downing, 

Gardenia  Fobtuni. — This  beautiful  stove  evergreen  shrub  is  de- 
serving of  extensive  cultivation,  as  it  is  doubtless  one  of  the  finest 
plants  introduced  into  this  country.  It  is  exquisitely  fragrant,  and 
therefore  very  suitable  where  fragrant  plants  are  required.  Its  fine 
foliage  gives  it  an  interesting  appearance  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
it  contrasts  well  during  the  blooming  period  with  its  pearly-white 
blossoms.     There  is  no  great  difficulty  in  the  culture  of  this  plant     It 
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may  easily  be  propagated  from  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  wood,  which 
should  be  inserted  under  a  bell  glass  in  silver  sand :  the  pots  plunged 
over  a  hot-water  tank  in  a  temperature  of  80^  Fahr.,  and^  as  aoon  as 
rooted,  potted  in  three-inch  pots  in  sandy  peat.  Presaming  that  the 
plants  are  well  rooted  early  in  the  spring,  they  should  be  repotted  into 
five-inch  pots,  using  equal  parts  of  peat,  leaf  mould,  and  loam,  with  a 
liberal  admixture  of  silver  sand,  and  placed  in  a  warm  situation  near 
the  glass — the  pots  partially  plunged.  About  a  fortnight  after  they 
are  potted  they  should  be  stopped,  and  a  warm  humid  atmosphere 
maintained,  ranging  from  70^  to  90^  temperature  during  the  day,  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  solar  light,  which  may  be  allowed  to  fidi  to 
60*^  during  the  night.  As  the  plants  advance  in  growth  more  air  must 
be  admitted,  to  induce  a  robust  and  vigorous  growth.  When  the  young 
shoots  have  attained  six  inches  in  length,  they  must  be  stopped  again, 
and  the  same  treatment  pursued  as  before,  till  the  decline  of  solar  heat 
renders  it  necessary  gradually  to  withdraw  the  stimulus  necessary 
to  produce  accumulative  growth — as  bottom  heat,  &c.  The  daily 
winter  temperature  should  be  from  60°  to  70°,  while  55°  to  60^ 
is  amply  sufficient  noctumally  during  the  season  of  repose.  The 
plants  must  be  potted  as  they  require  it,  using  the  materials  in  a 
toarser  state  than  previously,  to  prevent  any  stagnation  of  water  in  the 
soil,  which  is  highly  injurious,  causing  the  foliage  to  assume  a  yellowish 
hue,  and  a  speedy  extinction  of  the  vital  energies.  The  flowers  are 
produced  on  the  extremities  of  the  young  stock  ;  and  their  production 
is  dependent,  in  a  certain  degree,  on  the  maturation  of  the  wood.  After 
the  flowering  season  is  past,  they  must  be  potted  again,  and  the 
strongest  shoots  stopped  to  preserve  the  specimen  in  a  regular  form. 
Great  attention  must  be  paid  to  prevent  them  from  sustaining  injury 
from  insects,  as  on  this  care  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  plant  depends. 
—  Wm.  Bumlet/j  Chatsworth,     {Gardener's  JoumaL) 

National  Tulip  Exhibition. — The  annual  exhibition  took  place 
on  Thursday^  May  27th,  at  the  Town  Hall,  Birmingham^  and  brought 
together  a  goodly  gathering  of  both  flowers  and  cultivators.  The  general 
attendance  was  also  large.  About  two  thousand  blooms  were  sent,  and 
about  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  hundred  were  staged.  The  labours  of 
the  judges  were,  therefore,  very  onerous,  occupying  between  five  and 
six  hours.  Thirteen  pans  were  entered  for  the  gold  medal,  k>  that  the 
competition  was  a  strong  one.  It  was  worthily  won  by  T.  Houghton, 
Esq.,  of  Hems  Hall,  near  Nottingham,  whose  flowers  well  merited  the 
distinction  assigned  to  them.  The  pan  included  well-defined  blooms  of 
Coupe  de  Hebe,  Royal  Sovereign,  and  Captain  White.  The  winning 
pan  in  class  A  contained  superior  specimens  of  Heroine  and  Royal 
Sovereign  ;  the  second,  of  Lord  Denman  and  Queen  Victoria ;  and  the 
third,  of  Queen  Charlotte;  Captain  While  being  the  only  flower 
worthy  of  notice  in  the  fourth.  The  prize  collection  in  class  B  pre* 
sented  Strong's  King  and  Duke  of  Devonshire,  in  fine  strain.  The 
pan  which  obtained  the  second  prize  contained  good  examples  of  Pilot, 
Thalia,  and  the  Byblcemen  Maid  of  Orleans ;  the  best  flower  in  the 
third  pan  was  Princess  Royal ;  the  fourth  including  splendid  blooms  of 
Zanzio  and  Polyphemus.     The  selection  of  the  Premier  Feathered 
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flowers  was  most  judicious ;  and  in  the  adjudication  ef  tlie  premiums  in 
the  other  classes  for  single  specimens,  equally  satisfactory  selections 
were  made.  Of  the  Flamed  Bizarres,  Captain  Wliite,  Pilot,  and  Don- 
zelli  were  in  good  stain.  In  the  Feathered  Bizarres,  Vivid  ranked  very 
high.  Maid  of  Orleans  and  General  Bournaville  (the  last  named 
coming  from  Mr.  Uartland,  of  Tipton)  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Fea- 
thered Byblcemen  cla^is,  and  deservedly  so.  The  Flamed  Bybloeraens 
formed  a  good  class,  of  which  Queen  Charlotte  was  the  most  noticeable 
flower.  The  judges  had  great  difficulty  with  the  Feathered  Roses, 
from  the  quantity  exhibited — Napoleon,  a  new  flower,  and  Bion,  taking 
the  leading  prizes  in  the  list.  The  Flamed  Hoses  were  inferior ;  and 
in  Class  F,  for  Flamed  or  Beamed  Flowers,  the  entries  were  of  trifling 
value.  T\\e  following  were  the  prizes  awarded : — The  National  Tulip 
Society's  Gold  Medal,  value  7/.  7s.,  for  the  best  six  Rectified  Flowers^ 
one  of  each  class ;  T.  Houghton,  Esq.,  Hems  Hall,  Nottingham,  for 
Hoyal  Sovereign,  Coupe  de  Hebe,  Captain  White,  Queen  Charlotte, 
Heroine,  and  Triomphe  Royal.  Class  A.—  Six  Rectified  Tulips,  one 
of  each  class :  Ist  prize,  Mr.  Godfrey,  Chellaston,  for  Captain  White, 
Van  Amberg,  Royal  Sovereign,  Maid  of  Orleans,  Heroine,  and 
Triomphe  Royal ;  2ud,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  for  Lord  Dennan, 
Arlette,  Polyphemus,  Queen  Victoria,  Triomphe  Royal,  and  Royal 
Sovereign ;  3rd,  Mr.  T.  Adams,  Derby,  for  Captain  White,  Unknown, 
Queen  Charlotte,  Heroine,  and  Triomphe  Royal ;  4th,  Mr.  W.  Mars- 
dien,  Derby,  for  Captain  White,  Seedling  never  exhibited.  Ambassador, 
Sarah  Ann,  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  La  Belle  Annette.  Class  B. — 
Twelve  Dissimilar  Tulips,  four  of  each  class  t  1st  prize,  J.  Willmore, 
Esq.,  Edgbaston,  for  La^dy  Flora  Hastings,  Strong's  King,  Clark's 
Thalia,  Elarl  Douglas,  Triomphe  Royal,  Heroine,  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
Aglaia,  Washington,  Waterloo,  Camuse  de  Craix,  and  Friend ;  2nd, 
Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  for  Thalia,  Madame  Vestris,  Pilot,  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  Triomphe  de  Leslie,  King,  Claudiana,  Maid  of  Orleans, 
George  Glenny,  Polyphemus,  imd  Heroine;  3rd,  Mr.  J.  Edwards, 
HoUoway,  for  Purple  Perfecta,  Junius  Brutus,  Triomphe  Royal,  Priam, 
Violet  le  Grand,  Rose  Astonishing,  General  Bournaville,  Catalini, 
Princess  Royal,  Miss  Catherine,  Hamlet;  4th,  Mr.  W.  Lymbury, 
Nottingham,  for  Captain  White,  Lord  Milton,  Donzelli,  Lord  Saudon. 
Seedling,  Mrs.  Lymbury,  Mantua,  Dycal,  Baquet,  Prince  Eli,  La  Van- 
dikken,  Sarah,  liacchus,  and  Polyphemus.  Class  C. — Nine  Dissimilar 
Tulips:  1st  prize,  T.  Houghton,  Esq.,  for  Heroine,  Abercrombie, 
Princess  Royal,  Emperor  of  Austria,  Victory,  Queen  Charlotte,  Royal 
Sovereign,  Triomphe  Royal,  and  First-rate;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  Parkins, 
Derby,  for  Walworth,  La  Bien-Aim^,  Diamond,  Heroine,  Venus, 
Aglaia,  Sovereign,  Britannia,  and  Shakspere;  3rd,  Mr.  T.  Adams, 
Derby,  for  Royal  Sovereign,  Heroine,  Maid  of  Orleans,  Pilot,  Triomphe 
Royal,  Enchantress,  Cs4)tain  White,  Princess  Royal,  and  Cornelius ; 
4th,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Siough,  for  Princess  Royal,  Midland  Beauty, 
Glory  of  Abingdon,  Lady  Stanley,  Triomphe  Roysil,  Purple  Perfecta, 
Glencoe,  Gibbons  No.  2,  and  Albion.  Class  D. — Best  Feathered 
Flower  in  each  class,  selected  from  the  classes. — Feathered  Bizarre : 
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Prwnier  pri^,  Mr.  J.  Parkins,  Derby,  fbr  Charles  the  Tenth.     Fea- 
thered Rose :  Premier  prize,  Rev.  S.  Cresswell,  Radford,  for  Agnes 
(seedling).     Feathered  Bybloemen :  Premier  prize,  Rev.  S.  CreaBwell, 
for  Prince  of  Wales.     Class  E. — Single  specimens — Bybloemen,  Fea- 
thered :  Ist  prize,  Mr.  Thorniley,  Ueaton  Norris,  for  Maid  of  Orleans ; 
2nd,  Mr.  T.  Adams,  for  Princess  Royal ;  8rd,  Mr.  C.  Spencer,  for 
Victoria  Regina ;  4th,  Rev.  S.  Cresswell,  for  Sarah  ;  5th,  Mr.  Ackerlev, 
for  Salvator  Rosa  ;  6th,  Rev.  S.  CressweU,  for  Kosciusko.  Bybloemens, 
Feathered  and  Flamed :  1st  prize,  T.  Houghton,  Esq.,  for  Princess 
Royal ;  2nd,  Mr.  Thorniley,  for  Queen  Charlotte ;  3rd,  Mr.  J.  Hart- 
land,  Tipton,  for  General  Bournaville ;  4th,  Mr.  Parkinson,  for  Lord 
Vernon  ;  5th,  Mr.  Dixon,  for  Rubens ;  6th,  Mr.  Astlee,  of  Derby,  for 
Sur passe  le  Grand.     Bizarres,  Feathered  :  1st  prize,  Mr.  R.  Dickson, 
Manchester,  for  Charles  the  Tenth  ;  2nd,  Mr.  C.  Thorniley,  for  Vivid ; 
8ni,  Mr.  Parkinson,  Derby,  for  Magnum  Bonum ;  4th,  Mr.  R.  Dixon, 
Manchester,  for  Cobert ;  5th,  Mr.  Spencer,  Chellaston,  for  Chellaston ; 
6th,   Rev.   S.   Cresswell,   for  Cata&lque.     Bizarres,    Feathered  and 
Flamed :  Ist  prize,  Mr.  Godfrey,  for  Captain  White ;  2nd,  Mr.  W. 
Artie,  Melbourne,  for  Pilot ;  3rd,  Mr.  Frearson,  Nottingham,  for  Lord 
Milton ;  4th,  Mr.  J.  Edwards,  London,  for  King ;  5th,  J.  Willmore, 
Esq.,  for  Donzelli ;    6th,  Rev.  S.  Cresswell,  for  Polyphemus.     Rose 
Feathered :    Ist  prize,  Mr.  C.  Spencer,  for  Heroine ;  2nd,  Rev.  S. 
Cresswell,  for  Napoleon ;  3rd,  Mr.  R.  Dixon,  for  Baquet ;  4th,  Mr. 
R.  Dixon,  for  Bion ;  5th,  Mr.  Ackerley,  for  Anastasia ;  6lh,  Rev.  S. 
Cresswell,  for  Lady  Crewe.     Rose  Featiiered  and  Flamed :   Ist  prize, 
Rev.  S.  Cresswell,  for  Vicar  of  Radlord ;  2nd,  Mr.  Parkinson,  for 
Aglaia  ;  3rd,  Mr.  Parkinson,  for  Triomphe  Royi^  ;  4th.  Mr.  W.  Lym- 
bury,  for  Grand  Rose  Desire ;  5th,  Mr.  Godfrey,  for  Triomphe  Royal; 
6th,  Mr.  Astlee,  for  Camilla.    Class  F. — Flame  or  Beam :  Ist  prize,  Mr. 
G.  Mills,  Alderly,  for  Holmes's  King;  2nd»  Mr.  S.  Lakin,  Derby,  for 
Oriflamme ;  3rd,  Mr.  S.  Lakin,  for  Pilot ;  4th,  Mr.  Turner,  Slough, 
for  Gibbons's  No.  4 ;  5th,  J.  Willmore,  Esq.,  for  Lord  High  Admiral; 
6th,  Mr.  Ward,  Nottingham,  for  Duke  of  Clarence. 

To  the  Tulip  Show  was  added  an  extraordinary  exhibition  of  plants 
by  the  Handsworth  and  Lozells  Floricultural  Society,  which  also 
proved  to  be  of  marked  excellence. 

Superb  Pelaroonidms. — The  following  varieties  exhibited  in  the 
collections  at  the  Chiswick,  Surrey  Gardens,  and  Royal  Botanic  Shows, 
were  peculiarly  excellent.  They  are  entitled  to  a  place  in  every  col- 
lection of  this  fine  race  of  flowers.  Ajax,  upper  petals  purple-crimson 
margined  with  scarlet,  the  lower  petals  a  rich  purple-rose.  Petals  of 
thick  substance  and  good  form.  Rosamond,  light  rose,  with  a  pure 
white  centre,  strikingly  handsome,  and  very  attractive.  Conspicuum, 
upper  petals  a  rich  dark  crimson  margined  with  fiery  red  .•  lower  petals 
a  pretty  blush,  with  a  crimson  spot  on  the  centre  of  each  ;  the  centre 
of  the  flower  white  tinged  with  violet,  very  fine.  Magnificent,  a  vivid 
crimson-scarlet  with  large  dark  blotches.  Petals  of  thick  substance 
and  good  form.  A  noble  growing  variety.  Ocellatum  (eye-like), 
upper  petals  a  rich  crimson  shading  off  to  a  pretty  rose ;  lower  petals 
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bright  pink,  each  having  a  dark  crimson  spot  in  the  middle.  Flower, 
a  white  centre.  A  very  handsome  variety.  Nonsuch,  upper  petals 
liaviDg  a  small  but  very  dark  spot  slmding  off  to  crimson,  and  edged 
with  pink  ;  lower  petals  bright-pink,  each  having  a  very  striking  spot 
of  dark  crimson  at  tlie  middle.  One  of  the  most  beautifully  striking 
varieties.  Mont  Blanc,  "  No.  2,**  pure  white  with  a  small  clear  scarlet 
»pot  on  each  of  the  upper  petals.  Pearl,  pure  white,  with  crimson  spot 
on  each  uppet  petal.  Virgin  Queen,  pure  white,  with  dark  spot  on 
upper  petals;  fine  form.  Loveliness,  upper  petals  very  rich  dark, 
edged  with  bright  pink  ;  lower  petals  pink,  with  a  crimson  spot  on  the 
middle  of  each.  Centre  of  flower  pure  white.  A  very  handsome 
variety.  Gulielma,  upper  petals  as  well  as  lower  of  a  plum-purple ; 
the  centre  white,  very  striking,  and  fine.  Alonzo,  upper  petals  a  rich 
dark  purple  edged  with  scarlet ;  lower  petals  a  rich  rose.  Petals  of 
good  substance  and  form.  Emily,  upper  petals  a  rich  velvet  edged 
with  crimson  ;  lower  petals  a  deep  pink,  with  a  dark  spot  at  the  middle 
of  each.  Centre  white.  Very  pretty.  Prince  of  Orange,  upper 
petals  bright  orange-scarlet^  with  a  small  velvet  spot ;  lower  petals  a 
bright  scarlet ;  very  distinct  and  showy.  Magnet,  the  flower  is  of  a 
high  coloured  scarlet-crimson,  and  the  upper  petals  having  a  large  black 
blotch  edged  with  vivid  crimson.  Very  su|>erb.  Star,  upper  petals 
large  dark  crimson  blotch,  edged  with  pink ;  lower  petals  bright  pink. 
Centre  white.  Very  pretty.  Governor,  flower  a  bright  rosy-purple, 
tlie  upper  petals  having  a  dark  blotch  ;  the  centre  white.  Very  showy. 
These  were  the  best  varieties  in  the  collections ;  distinct,  fine  formed, 
and  much  admired,  and  worth  a  place  in  every  greenhouse. 

Fancy  Pelargoniums, — Gaiety,  the  flower  is  of  a  dark  mulberry 
colour,  edged  with  white ;  good  form.  Celestial,  upper  petals  rosy- 
crimson  edged  with  white ;  lower  petals  white,  veined  with  rosy-puqile. 
Defiance,  rich  dark  velvet  edged  with  light,  and  centre  white ;  fine 
form.  Hero  of  Surrey,  rich  dark  crimson-velvet  edged  with  white ; 
fine  form,  and  pretty.  Triumphant,  bright  rosg-scarlet  edged  with 
white ;  fine  form,  and  very  handsome.  Caliban,  upper  petals  plum 
colour  edged  with  light ;  lower  petals  mulberry  with  light  edge ;  fine 
form.  Formosissima,  upper  petals  crimson  tinted  with  violet,  and 
white  edge ;  lower  petals  white,  belted  with  rosy-crimson ;  fine  form. 
Aveiron,  this  year's  seedling,  upper  petals  very  dark  edged  with  white ; 
lower  petals  light,  with  a  broad  crimson  band  across  the  middle  of 
each.  Centre  white.  Fine  form,  and  very  pretty.  The  above  are  the 
best  of  the  ne%v  est  varieties,  and  merit  a  place  in  every  collection. 
There  were  some  of  the  older  varieties  which  were  very  fine  and  showy, 
such  as  Jenny  Lind,  Exquisite,  Delight,  Anais,  Stataiskie,  Modesta, 
and  Magnified. 

Mr.  Hoyle  exhibited  twelve  of  his  seedlings  in  one  stand  ;  they  were 
not  of  the  fancy  class.  Zaria,  the  ground  was  a  pretty  bufi'-white. 
Upper  petals  having  a  large  blotch  of  derp  chocolate ;  each  of  the 
lower  petals  had  a  small  spot  of  the  same  colour.  Petals  thick ;  form 
excellent.  Astrsea,  upper  petals  very  dark  edged  with  white;  lower 
petals  rose.  Centre  pure  white.  Petals  thick,  and  of  fine  form.  Dion, 
upper  petals  dark  maroon,  with,  a  broad  belt  of  scarlet;  lower  petals 
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icarlet.  Excellent  fonn.  Kana,  upper  petals  dark,  edged  with  fiery 
fed ;  lower  petals  pink,  with  a  dark  spot  in  the  centre  of  each.  Fine 
Ibrm,  and  very  showy.  Leonora,  upper  petals  dark, edged  with  white; 
lower  petals  light  rose ;  centre  white.     Fine  form. 

Attraction. — This  is  a  new  hybrid  raised  by  Mr.  Kinghom,  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  his  Fl&wer  of  the  Day,  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Lee ; 
it  has  a  beautiful  variegated  foliage  ;  green  is  the  ground  colour,  edged 
with  white,  but  there  is  a  dark-purplish  horse-shoe  mark  divides  the 
gpfeeo  and  the  white.  It  is  a  striking  variety,  and  the  flowers  are  of  a 
■ilmon-red  colour.  Kingsbury  Favourite,  the  flowers  are  very  amilar 
to  those  of  Lucia- Rosea,  with  light  green  leaves  haviug  a  dark  horse- 
shoe mark. 

Pbopaoation  of  the  Fancy  Glass  of  Pelargoniums. — Mr. 
Robinson,  gardener  to  J.  Simpson,  Esq ,  of  Pimlico,  London,  is  a 
▼cry  successful  cultivator  and  exhibitor  of  this  class  of  plants.  The 
particulars  of  his  practice  in  propagating  them  from  cuttings  he  de- 
scribes  in  an  article  inserted  in  the  Florist^  from  which  we  make  the 
following  extract : — 

"  I  know  of  no  better  season  than  the  present  (February)  for  taking 
cuttings.  Select  some  good  tops  from  the  very  best  sorts  that  are  out, 
get  as  many  thumb-pots  as  you  will  require  fur  the  purpose,  fill  them 
with  rich  turfy  mould,  and  put  one  cutting  into  each  pot ;  but  previous 
to  filling  the  pots,  let  them  be  well  drained  with  broken  charcoal  or 
oyster  shells,  either  will  do.  Then  with  your  pencil,  or  a  piece  of 
round  stick,  make  a  hole  an  inch  deep,  fill  the  said  hole  with  silver 
sand,  then  put  in  the  cutting,  and  give  the  pot  a  slight  blow  on  the 
potting  board,  to  settle  it  firmly  in  the  soil ;  dip  a  piece  of  stick,  or 
your  pencil  into  some  water,  and  hold  it  downwards,  in  order  that 
three  or  four  drops  may  fall  from  the  same,  close  to  the  side  of  the 
cutting ;  this  will  set  the  whole  closely  together,  and  the  quantity  of 
water  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  three  or  four  days ;  after  that,  add  a 
little  more  in  a  similar  way,  or  with  a  fine-rosed  watering-pot,  as  may 
be  thought  needful.  When  you  have  finished  this  part  of  the  work, 
let  all  the  pots  be  plunged  into  a  slight  bottom  heat,  say  from  65  to 
70  degrees ;  give  a  little  air  in  the  day-time,  to  prevent  the  cuttings 
from  damping  off;  and  as  soon  as  they  are  rooted,  they  are  established 
plants ;  not  like  some  of  the  nurserymen's  poor  sickly  things,  from. 
which  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  specimen  fit  for  exhibition,  and  which 
you  must  grow  along  in  the  best  manner  you  can,  till  you  can  get  a 
cutting  from  them,  at  a  great  loss  of  time. 

^*  I  do  not  recommend  the  practice  of  putting  a  great  quantity  of 
hard-wooded  cuttings  into  one  pot ;  two  out  of  three  will  take  root, 
when  you  spoil  several  in  getting  them  apart ;  strong  cuttings  struck 
iinffly  in  pots,  as  directed,  and  well  managed  after  they  are  rooted, 
will  make  fine  specimens  by  June  or  July  the  following  seasfm.  I  have 
exhibited  plants  in  July,  two  feet  in  diameter,  that  were  taken  ofiT  the 
parent  plant  shown  at  Chiswick  in  July  the  previous  year ;  but  you 
will  not  find  many  of  the  sorts  do  this ;  most  of  the  varieties  will,  how- 
•rer,  make  good  specimens  by  the  time  stated. 

Ctoi«am£n  fsrsicum. — I  observe  a  correspondent  complains,  that 
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"  for  several  yeare  he  has  purchased  plants  in  profile  bloom,  but  he 
never  yet  succeeded  in  blooming  one  well  afterwards."  He  has  omitted 
to  inform  us  how  ho  managed  the  plant  after  it  had  done  blooming 
the  season  when  he  purchased  it.  I  beg  however  to  state,  that  I  have 
grown  and  bloomed  numerous  plants  of  it  most  successfully  during  the 
last  four  years,  not,  that  I  recollect,  ever  having  a  single  failure. 

The  plants  (five)  which  I  purchased  four  years  ago  have  been  re- 
tained in  the  same  pots  up  to  the  present  time,  and  the  only  alteration 
has  been  as  follows ; — As  soon  as  the  plants  have  done  blooming,  I 
gradually  withhold  water,  and  the  tubers  go  to  rest,  and  are  placed  on 
a  shelf  behind  the  stage  in  the  greenhouse,  where  they  are  kept  dry, 
shaded  from  the  sun,  and  have  a  free  admission  of  air.  About  the 
middle  of  September  I  turn  out  the  ball  entire,  and  carefully  loosen 
the  crocks  which  are  at  the  lower  portion  of  the  ball  and  an  inch  or 
two  of  the  soil ;  also  take  a  little  of  the  top  part  of  the  ball  at  the  side, 
but  in  doing  this  I  do  not  loosen  the  roots.  A  little  fresh  compost 
being  put  into  the  pot,  I  carefully  place  the  ball  upon  it,  and  add  a 
portion  of  soil  at  surface.  This  being  done  I  give  a  good  watering, 
the  tubers  begin  to  start  into  growth  ;  water  is  afterwards  gradually 
given  as  the  plant  increases  in  growth.  The  flowers  soon  push  forth 
from  the  crown  abundantly.  I  am  careful  not  to  disturb  the  roots  of 
the  tuber,  and  to  retain  the  plant  in  the  same  pot.  I  find  if  the  tuber 
has  a  large  pot,  it  produces  too  much  foliage,  and  the  fewer  flowers 
are  borne  in  proportion. —  Thomas  Joyce,  St.  JohiCs  Wood  Place, 

The  Old  Double  Yellow  Rose. — I  have  a  plant  of  this  very  fine 
rose  growing  on  a  north  aspected  border  in  a  good  sandy  loam,  which 
has  bloomed  charmingly  for  the  last  twelve  years,  and  not  failed  on  any 
one  season.  I  water  it  well  from  the  time  it  begins  to  push,  once  a 
week  with  strong  manure- water  till  the  flowers  begin  to  expand,  and 
where  there  are  several  flower-buds  near  together  1  thin  them.  The 
result  of  this  treatment  is  fine  large  flowers^  well  opened  and  perfect 
in  form. — An  Ardent  Admirer, 

AcHiMENEs  TO  Bloom  IN  WiNTER  AND  Sprino. — You  have  oftcn 
recommended  the  culture  of  the  strong  upright  growing  kinds  in  your 
remarks  on  the  superb  plants  grown  in  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew. 
I  was  thus  induced  to  grow  some  for  ornament  in  the  establishment 
where  I  am  flower-gardener,  and  through  the  entire  of  last  winter^  up 
to  the  middle  of  May,  I  had  fine  blooming  plants  of  Achimenes  picta, 
pedunculata,  hirsuta,  along  with  several  distinct  and  handsome  varieties 
of  pedunculata.  Some  of  the  plants  were  four  feet  high,  and  bloomed 
most  profusely.  It  was  August,  1851,  when  I  resolved  to  grow  some 
for  winter,  I  had  not  any  tubers  in  a  dormant  state,  nor  young  plants, 
I  therefore  put  off  a  number  of  cuttings,  and  struck  them  in  a  hot  bed 
under  bell-glasses.  I  potted  them  singly  in  sixty-sized  pots — encouraged 
their  growth,  and  at  the  latter  part  of  November,  1  planted  out  five 
plants  in  a  shallow  pan,  six  inches  deep,  and  half  a-yard  across.  I  had 
an  inch  of  broken  crocks,  over  which  I  spread  some  moss  to  prevent  the 
soil  being  washed  in  among  the  crocks,  I  used  a  compost  of  sandy 
loam,  sandy  peat,  leaf  mould,  and  one  year  old  decomposed  cow-dung 
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in  equal  portions,  with  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  bits  of  charcoal.  In  this 
the  plants  were  quite  astonishing  specimens ;  I  gave  one  good/watering 
of  liquid  manure  every  week,  and  soft  rain-water  on  all  other  occasions. 
Before  the  flowers  opened  I  used  to  syringe  the  plants  overhead  every 
day,  and  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  twice  or  thrice  a  week.  This 
prevented  the  red  spider.  In  placing  the  plants  in  the  pan,  I  put  one 
in  the  centre,  and  the  other  four  at  equal  distances  from  each  other. 
I  had  a  few  plants  grown  in  deep  pots,  but  they  did  not  flourish  near  so 
well  as  those  in  the  pans.  The  roots  like  to  run  near  the  surface. 
The  time  to  put  cuttings  off  (August  or  September,)  is  at  hand,  and  it 
is  well  worth  attention.  Plauts  raised  from  cuttings  bloom  in  winter, 
but  plants  from  tubers  being  potted  in  August,  scarcely  bloom  at  all. 
I  had  a  tuber  of  pedunculata  last  Aug^t,  and  gave  the  plant  every 
encouragement,  but  I  could  not  get  the  plant  to  bloom. — Harleyford 
House^  Devon, 

Lesciienaultia  FORMOSA. —  Youfig  plants  should  not  be  allowed 
to  bloom,  for  flowering  at  that  early  stage,  prevents  the  plants  from 
growing.  Pinch  off  the  blossom  buds,  and  the  growth  of  the  plants 
will  be  rapid.  They  should  always  be  kept  bushy ^  stopping  the  leads 
will  enhance  that.  Plants  should  be  kept  near  the  glass,  and  have  a 
free  air.  When  repotting  b  necessary,  keep  the  ball  entire,  so  that  the 
roots  be  not  damaged  by  it,  where  the  soil  is  free  from  roots  it  may  be 
picked  out,  and  its  place  supplied  by  new  compost.  The  compost  that 
this  plant  flourishes  in  is,  one  part  flbry  peat,  one  part  light  loam,  and 
one  part  of  well  deoompo«(ed  leaf  mould,  the  whole  having  a  liberal 
sprinkling  of  silver  sand,  bitH  of  charcoal,  and  broken  pot. 

A  liberal  drainage  is  essential  to  success.  As  well  as  the  compost 
being  in  a  rough  state,  not  sifted.  In  summer  keep  the  plants  in 
an  open  frame,  and  place  each  on  a  bed  of  ashes  ;  a  liberal  ad- 
mission of  air  around  them  must  be  given.  Prevent  the  plants 
being  drawn  up.  If  the  sun  is  kept  from  shining  upon  the  sides  of  the 
pots  by  moss  being  laid  between,  each  pot  may  be  placed  upon  a  pot 
turned  upside  down.  The  coal  ashes,  or  moss,  should  be  watered  every 
other  day  in  hot  weather  to  keep  it  cool  for  the  roots.  Gret  the  new 
shoots  well  ripened  by  the  beginning  of  September,  a  full  exposure  of 
the  tops  to  sun  and  air  from  July  is  essential  to  effect  vigorous 
maturity.  In  winter  an  airy,  dry  part  of  the  greenhouse  is  necessary 
to  preserve  the  plants.  Guard  against  having  the  soil  dry  as  dusty  or 
soddened  with  excess  of  water.  A  day  or  two  of  such  casualties  will 
be  sufficient  to  destroy  the  plant.  The  proper  medium,  just  moist, 
must  be  kept,  and  a  liberal  dry  air,  then  success  is  certain. — A  Foreman 
of  a  London  Nursery. 


JULY  is  proverbially  a  botaud  dry  one,  it  will  therefore  ^ 
be  hig'hiy  necessary,  during  the  contiiiiiaiiee  of  dry  ^ 
weather,  to  adminiater  copious  supplies  of  water.  This  should  be  done 
towards  the  evening  of  each  day,  because  tlie  plants  have  then  time  to 
absorb  the  water  gradually,  and  appropriate  such  portion  as  contributes 
to  their  well-being.  It  is  only  in  extreme  cases  tliat  water  should  be 
given  in  the  morning,  because  it  is  then  so  quickly  exhaled  from  the 
soil,  as  well  as  the  leaves,  that  its  refreshing'  and  nutrimental  properties 
are  almost  wholly  wasted.  Gain-water  is  best,  or  that  from  an  exposed 
pond  or  tank.  Where  beds  of  plants  have  been  repeatedly  watered 
through  a  rose,  the  surface  of  the  soil  will  probably  have  become 
crtuled  and  almost  impervumt  to  moisture  ;  consequently  they  ou<rht  to 
be  stirred  over  occasionally  with  a  small  fork.  A  few  annuals,  as 
Mignionette,  &c.,  may  now  be  sown  to  bloom  in  the  autunm,  also 
biennials  to  bloom  next  year. 

Florists'  Flowbrs — Auricula*  and  Polyanthu*  should  be  kept 
in  the  shade.  At  this  season  of  the  year  the  plants  are  often  attacked 
with  green  fly,  dip  the  plants  in  a  solution  of  tobacco- water.  Tulipt 
will  have  perfected  their  growth,  and  sliould  now  be  taken  up,  as  if 
allowed  to  remain  too  long  it  invariably  acts  prejudicially  on  the  bulb. 
Rannneuluttt  will  require  to  be  taken  up  as  soon  as  their  foliage  has 
become  withered  and  dry.  Pinks  may  still  be  piped.  Carnatiotu 
and  Picotees :  As  the  pods  are  fully  formed  and  ready  to  open,  secure 
them  round  with  a  ring  of  India-rubber,  gutta-percha,  or  boss,  to 
prevent  tbeir  bursting  on  one  side.  When  blown,  they  should  be 
shaded.  Never  suffer  the  plants  to  flag  for  want  of  water.  Proceed 
with  layering.  DaAliat  will  require  thinning  out  freely  as  they  ad- 
vance ill  growth.  If  sprinkled  overhead  with  soil  water  late  in  the 
evening  with  a  tine  rose  or  syringe,  their  luxuriance  will  be  greatly 
promoted.  Pelargoniumt  that  have  shed  tbeir  flowers  should  be  cut 
down,  disrooted,  and  potted  in  smaller  pots,  keeping  the  plants  for  a 
week  in  a  close  frame,  to  assist  them  in  developing  their  new  shoots. 
Soset  may  now  be  budded,  moist  weather  being  best  for  the  operation. 
It  is  of  importance  that  there  should  be  a  resemblance  between  the 
bud  and  the  stock  as  to  the  vigour  of  vegetative  growth,  in  order  to 
ensure  a  successful  result.  If  a  Rose  of  slow  development  is  budded 
on  a  rampant  briar,  and  all  the  strength  of  the  latter  is  turned  into  the 
parasitical  stranger,  health  cannot  be  maintained,  nor  will  a  freely 
vegetating  Rose  submit  to  be  impeded  in  its  progress  by  a  sluggish 
stock.  Thin  away  surplus  branches  from  all  stocks  not  budded  as 
early  as  poesible,  not  to  wait  a  day  even,  but  get  the  branches  strong 
and  healthy. 
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IN  THE  rOBOINa  STOVE. 

"Where  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  afford  suitable  cutting,  propa- 
gation must  now  be  pursued ;  as,  generally  speaking,  it  can  be  prac- 
tised with  the  greatest  success  in  the  early  rather  than  in  the  later  part 
of  the  year.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  propagation  of  most 
plants  is  facilitated  by  the  employment  of  bottom -heat  and  bell-glasses. 
Stove  plants  will  derive  great  advantage  from  a  partial  shading*  during 
the  glare  of  the  day,  and  will  be  less  liable  to  injury  from  drought 
Many  plants  that  will  require  shifting,  such  as  Justicias,  Clerodendrons, 
&c.  Give  plenty  of  water  at  the  roots,  syringe  often  in  the  evening, 
and  keep  the  floors  of  the  house  and  every  part  damp,  to  assist  in 
maintaining  a  humid  atmosphere.  Bulbs  of  Amaryllis,  &c,  should  be 
put  together  in  a  pit  or  frame,  where  they  will  be  near  the  glass,  and 
where  the  inQuence  of  the  sun,  with  a  gradual  diminution  of  water, 
will  mature  them.  Never  permitting  the  foliage  to  flag  is  a  good  cri- 
terion as  to  the  quantity  of  moisture  plants  require,  keep  as  near  that 
state  as  possible. 

IN  THE  GREENHOUSE,  4bO. 
As  a  free  ingress  of  air  must  necessarily  be  permitted  during  fine 
weather,  its  rapid  circulation,  conjoined  with  active  solar  heat,  must 
cau.«e  a  rapid  evaporation  both  from  the  plants  and  soil ;  hence  there 
exists  a  necessity,  under  the  above  circumstances,  of  watering  and 
syringing  frequently.  Howevier  beneficial  a  screen  may  be  during 
bright  hot  sun,  its  presence  is  not  required  while  tlie  sun  is  obscured. 
Encourage  the  growth  of  Azaleas  and  Camellias  by  keeping  them 
comparatively  close  (with  shade  during  sunshine),  and  supplying  them 
liberally  with  moisture  administered  by  the  syringe.  Propagate  Roses 
by  cuttings  from  those  plants  which  have  been  forced,  and  place  the 
plants  in  a  rather  shady  situation,  in  order  that  they  may  have  a  period 
of  rest  for  a  few  weeks.  Calceolarias  that  have  ccsised  blooming 
should  be  re- potted  ;  cut  off  dead  tops,  place  the  plants  in  a  situation 
where  they  can  be  shaded  from  hot  sun,  admitting  it  morning  and 
evening.  Seed  should  be  sown,  so  as  to  have  the  plants  strong,  to 
endure  winter;  such  will  bloom  next  season,  and  be  much  more 
vigorous  than  plants  raised  from  cuttings.  Cinerarias  also  that  have 
done  blooming  should  have  the  tops  cut  off,  be  fumigated  in  a  close 
frame,  as  they  are  often  affected  with  green  fly ;  after  which  the  plants 
should  be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted  in  a  somewhat  shady  bed 
of  good  soil,  in  the  garden.  Sow  seed  now ;  the  young  plants  will 
bloom  early  next  spring.  Epacrises,  Ericas,  <&c.,  now  done  blooming, 
may  be  cut  in,  to  render  them  bushy.  The  tubers  of  Tropeeolums 
which  have  ceased  blooming,  and  the  tops  withered,  must  bo  taken  out 
of  the  soil,  or  be  kept  in  a  bag,  &c.,  or  the  pot  must  be  put  aside, 
where  it  may  have  the  soil  kept  dry  till  potting  time.  Greenhouse 
plants  placed  in  the  open  air  in  pots  should  have  frequent  waterings  at 
the  under  side  of  the  foliage,  to  destroy  or  keep  down  g^reen  fly.  Moss 
laid  lightly  between  the  pots  keeps  the  roots  somewhat  cool,  and  tends 
to  promote  the  health  of  the  plants.  Occasionally  water  the  moss,  if 
the  weather  be  hot  and  dry. 
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BRIEF  REMARKS. 

Opening  of  Elvaston  Gardens. — Whit-Monday  was  the  day  appointed  for  a 
public  view  of  the  unique  and  beautiful  gardens  at  EWastou  Castle,  near  Derby,  the 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Harrington.  The  noble  Earl,  with  great  eondescension  and 
liberality,  ^[ranted  to  the  friends  of  temperance  at  Derby  the  use  of  these  gardens, 
under  certain  restrictions,  for  the  benefit  of  the  funds  in  course  of  collectiou  for  the 
erection  of  the  Temperance  Hall,  now  in  progress  in  Curzon-street  An  entrance 
charge  of  one  shilling  was  demanded,  and  ffreat  preparations  were  made  by  the 
railway  companies  and  others  to  convey  visitors  to  the  gardens  at  low  fiires. 
Unfortunately,  the  state  of  the  weather  was  not  quite  fiivonrable,  yet  a  vast  con- 
course of  people  were  present  from  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  visitors 
were  admitted  through  an  avenue  of  trees,  and  along  paths  Dointed  out  by  guides 
and  printed  directions  placed  at  every  turn.  After  passing  wne  distance  through 
shudy  groves,  they  were  conducted  through  a  portion  of  the  kitchen  gardens,  and  by 
devious  routes,  until  they  arrived  at  the  gardens  of  the  Alhambra,  the  Mont  Plaisir, 
and  Fairstar.  Here,  wherever  the  eye  turned,  a  most  enchanting  scene  presented 
itself.  Clipped  yews,  dressed  into  various  forms,  representing  columns,  pedestals, 
minarets,  &c — marble  statuary  of  the  most  costly  and  antique  kind — bowers,  and 
green  velvet  nap — everything,  in  fact,  that  art  and  the  appliauces  of  wealth  could 
^acooniplish  in  this  particular  range,  is  here  to  be  viewed  with  feelings  of  wonder 
and  astonishment  The  garden  (J  Mont  Plaisir  is  immediately  under  the  south 
front  of  the  castle,  from  the  front  of  which  its  general  expression  and  angular 
design  are  seen  to  great  advantage.  It  is  enclosed  on  two  sides  (rieht  and  left)  by 
yew  hedges,  in  the  form  of  walls,  the  sides  being  quite  perpendicular,  and  the  tops 
cut  ofif  as  square  as  if  they  were  pieces  of  masonry.  The  central  portion  is  a  covered 
walk,  the  direction  of  which  is  the  outline  of  a  square  pincushion  having  rounded 
corners,  and  gently  pressed  on  the  four  sides.  This  walk  is  eight  feet  wide,  and 
the  arch  eight  feet  hi^b.  American  arbor-vitte  is  planted  on  each  side  of  it,  and 
now  completely  envelopes  the  walk,  excluding  the  sun's  rays,  and  rendering  it  a 
delightful  retreat  in  hot  sunny  weather.  Its  exterior  effect  is  striking,  more  espe- 
cially when  viewed  ^m  an  elevated  position,  in  conjanction  with  the  other  garden 
embellishments.  At  a  little  distance  it  presents  the  appearance  of  an  even  light 
green  velvety  nap,  having  various  openings  and  loopholes,  which  arc  formed  and 
arranged  with  architectural  exactness.  To  persons  on  the  walk,  these  loopholes,  or 
representations  of  windows,  present  occasional  opportunities  of  viewing  the  garden, 
which  has  a  rich  and  singular  appearance,  from  the  extraordinary  character  and 
colouring  of  the  subjects  employed  in  its  embellishment.  The  covered  way  only 
constitutes  an  outline  to  the  centre,  having  other  arrangements  within  it,  the  whole 
being  surrounded  at  right  angles  with  a  raised  terrace  thirty  feet  wide.  On  the 
terrace  next  the  castle  there  stands  in  the  centre  a  snn-dial  of  singular  workmanship, 
and  on  each  side  of  this  two  Irish  yews,  in  the  form  of  half-circles,  eight  feet  high. 
The  back  of  these  is  towards  the  garden.  In  the  concavities  facing  the  castle  are 
pedestals  in  gold,  supporting  richly  carved  figures  in  gold  also.  These  contrast 
advantageously  with  the  dark  green  of  the  yews.  Eight  covered  seats,  placed  in 
regular  positions,  here  represent  the  form  of  an  old  hall  chair.  The  bases  of  these, 
as  well  as  the  covered  walk,  have  variegated  box,  out  of  which  spring  the  American 
arbor-vita;$,  which  are  dressed  in  like  manner.  The  raised  terraces  right  and  left 
are  thus  arranged — Irish  yews  and  gold  yews  altematinff.  In  front  are  gold  yews 
and  Irish  junipers,  similarly  planted;  they  are  all  as  near^  as  possible  ten  feet  high. 
The  gold  yews  are  trimmed  into  columns  Itearing  crowns  of  the  same.  A  second 
terrace  rises  above  this  on  the  north  side,  on  the  centre  of  which  stands  an  enormous 
columnar  yew,  with  a  gigantic  crown  across.  The  ^old  yew  has  been  grafted  in 
various  parts  of  the  crown,  and  with  good  effect.  This  yew  has  a  trimmed  square 
base  of  thirty  feet  on  the  side,  and  three  feet  high ;  and  again  out  of  this  rises  a 
second  circular  base,  eighteen  inches  above  the  former,  out  of  which  springs  the 
column,  liight  and  left  of  this  noble  plant  are  two  pillar  yews  upwards  of  forty 
feet  high,  and  then  twelve  similar  yews  of  large  dimensions ;  all  these  have  been 
brought  from  a  distance  of  upwaros  of  thirty  miles.  Right  and  left,  again,  are 
Arauearia  imbricata,  at  regular  distances ;  on  this  raised  terrace  there  are  thirty 
specimens.  The  terraces  are  approached  at  right  angles  by  stone  steps  facing  the 
entrances,  with  covered  walks,  which  lead  to  the  interior  parterre,  and  which  may 
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be  said  to  be  formed  of  a  oombinatioB  of  angoUr  beds.  In  the  centre  staods  a 
remarkable  plant  of  A  raucaria  imbrk»ita.  Its  manner  of  gro-vth  has  the  appearance 
of  the  Norfolk  Island  pine,  the  branches  to  the  ground  assoming  the  pendant  frond- 
like habit  of  that  plant,  and  it  is  uo  doubt  a  Tery  distinct  rariety,  for  amonp^  the 
maltitudc  of  specimens  of  this  A  raucaria  at  Elvaston  no  other  plant  exhibits  ^is 
peculiarity  of  growth.  It  has  been  planted  fifteen  years,  during  which  period  it  has 
grown  twenty  mches  and  a  half,  on  an  average,  annually,  since  it  was  planted.  The 
Araucaria  is  often  set  dowu  as  a  tree  of  extremely  slow  growth,  but  we  have  here  a 
striking  example  to  the  contrary ;  and  not  only  in  this  particular  specimen,  but  in 
hundreds  of  others  which  are  making  equally  rapid  progress.^  In  the  divisions  of 
this  central  department  are  other  fine  specimens  of  Araucaria  and  Cryptomeria 
japouica,  the  character  of  the  whole  being  fUlly  maintained  by  an  arrangement  of 
gold  yews,  Irish  y^s,  and  Irish  junipers,  planted  so  as  to  produce  that  same 
peculiarly  striking  eAct  which  the  exterior  arrangement  so  amply  discloses.  Ih 
every  part  of  these  beautifully  arranged  grounds  there  are  thousands  of  plants  of 
great  value,  and  the  embellishments  are  of  the  most  costly  kind.  Oigantie  yews, 
low-cut  yews,  cedars  of  Lebanon,  ambrosial  bowers,  statuary,  beds  of  vari^ated 
flowering  plants,  forming  when  in  bloom  richly  embroidered  carpets,  are  tastenilly 
arranged,  and  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Passing  from  the  south-front 
entrance  to  the  east,  the  visitor  obtains  a  magnificent  view  down  the  gre^t  avenne, 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  finely-kept  lawn,  each  side  of  which  is  tastdrnlly  planti-d. 
From  this  point  he  trices  his  steps  by  the  North-terrace  Garden  (which  is  suitably 
adorned),  through  labyrinths  of  yew  hedges,  Portugal  laurel  hedges,  &c ;  thence 
by  the  Magnolia  Garden,  with  its  sweetbriar  hedges,  and  through  a  ctovc  of  cedars, 
when  the  lake  and  its  wonderful  auxiliaries  suddenly  burst  on  the  view  of  the 
beholder — 

**  So  wondrous  rare,  the  whole  might  seem 
The  scenery  of  a  fairy  dream." 

The  lake,  which  is  of  considerable  dimensions,  abounds  with  larse  rocky  decocations, 
clothed  occasionally  with  lofty  pines,  and  amongst  the  rugged  decontions  of  the 
water  are  islands  covered  with  rocks  and  planted  with  weeping  hollies,  junipers, 
&c.  A  high  irregular  mass  stands  out  boldly  in  the  foreground,  covered  with 
Araucaria  imbricata  to  the  summit,  intermixed  here  and  there  with  occasional 
groups  of  broom  and  other  plants.  From  this  point  the  view  is  very  extensive,  and 
the  eye  might  well  be  content  to  rest  upon  it ;  but  time  presses,  and  turuiag  a  little 
to  the  left  you  enter  the  Fountain  Garden,  where  various  jets  emit  their  playful 
streams  of  crystal,  and  a  massive  rockery  in  the  back  ground  protects,  as  It  were,  a 
curiously  executed  shell  grotto.  Pursuing  the  course  pointed  out,  through  masses 
of  rock  and  under  covered  yew  hedges,  you  arrive  at  an  arch,  on  looking  through 
which  the  lake  presents  an  extensive  range,  and  new  forms  arise  in  the  distance. 
At  length  you  arrive  at  the  narrow  part  of  the  lake,  which  is  crossed  by  a  bridge, 
the  vista  from  which  is  extensive  and  varied,  with  no  appearance  of  a  close.  In 
traversing  the  north  side  of  the  rock,  bold  promontories  of  various  forms  jet 
forward,  and  the  whole  is  backed  by  an  extensive  plantation. 

^  Nor  shall  thy  reverend  yews,  the  sires  who  hold 
Their  sceptres  verdant  through  the  ehangefhl  year. 
Unnoticed  stand," 

For  it  is  stated  that  in  this  plantation  there  are  some  yews  six  hundred  years  old. 
This  lake,  with  its  towering  rocky  projections  and  Alpine  decorations,  is  entirely  a 
work  of  art,  and  was,  we  beKeve,  commenced  in  the  year  1 P39.  Many  thousands  of 
tons  have  been  employed  in  the  formation  of  the  rock-work ;  and  many  of  the  large 
yews  and  cedars  of  Lebanon  were  transplanted  and  removed  distances  varying  from 
four  to  forty  miles.  Instead  of  a  few  choice  trees  and  plants  scattered  here  and 
there,  Elvaston  Gardens  are  literally  ornamented  with  acres  of  them.  Since  the 
death  of  the  late  earl,  comparatively  few  labourers  have  been  retained  to  keep  the 
gardens  in  onjer;  bui  with  here  and  there  an  exception,  they  still  look  very  beau- 
tiful, and  there  is  nothing  of  a  similar  kind  in  this  country  which  at  all  approaches 
them. 

The  Gardeners'  Benevolent  Institution. — The  ninth  anniversary  of  this 
valuable  institution  was  held  at  the  London  Tavern  on  June  14th,  Charles  Dickens, 
Esq.,  chairman.    In  proposh^g  the  toast  which  expresses  the  assembled  interest  in 
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the  iDstitatioD  in  whose  behalf  they  were  met  together,  he  observed,—  "  I  feel,  in 
reference  to  this  institution,  something  in  the  position  of  counsel  for  the  plaintiff, 
with  nobody  on  the  other  side.  Although  it  had  existed,  instead  of  three  times 
three,  nine  times  nine  years,  I  should  still  feel  it  my  du^y  to  trouble  you  with  a  few 
facts  from  the  very  short  brief  which  has  been  entrusted  to  me ;  for  that  desperate 
gardener,  Old  Time,  does  so  transplant  and  remove,  as  to  warrant  the  supposition 
that  there  are  always  some  to  whom  it  may  be  desirable  to  state  the  merits  of  the 
case.  The  institution  was  founded  in  the  year  1838,  and  for  the  first  few  years  of 
its  existence  it  seems  not  to  have  been  particularly  robust,  aud  to  have  received 
rather  more  than  its  needful  allowance  of  cold  water;  but  in  1843  it  was  removed 
into  a  more  genial  situation,  and  grafted  into  a  better  marMgerial  stock,  and  began 
to  blossom  and  bear  fruit;  and  now,  under  the  shade  of  its  friendly  branches,  thirty- 
five  old  people  daily  sit  It  is  to  be  observed  of  this  institution,  unlike  some  older 
and  more  renowned,  that  what  it  is  in  name  it  is  in  efi^ct.  ^he  class  for  whose 
benefit  it  purports  to  be  devised  have  its  full  and  entire  advantage.  All  the  pen- 
sioners have  been  veritable  gardeners  or  their  widows ;  and,  besides  having  upon 
its  books  this  excellent  rule,  *  That  gardeners  who  have  contributed  to  the  funds  of 
the  charity  for  fifteen  years,  and  fVom  old  age  or  misfortune  became  destitute,  have 
claims  upon  the  institution  in  preference  to  those  who  have  never  subscribed  to  it,* 
1  observe  that  every  subscriber  is  placed  on  the  pension  list  by  his  own  independent 
right.  I  lay  great  stress  upon  this,  because  I  hold  that  the  main  principle  of  every 
society  such  as  this  should  be  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  help  those  who  have  helped 
themselves  and  helped  others ;  and,  secondly,  to  merge  all  considerations  of  its  own 
importance  in  the  sacred  duty  of  relieving  such  persons,  when  they  fall  into 
affliction,  with  the  utmost  possible  delicacy,  and  without  the  least  chance  of  carrying 
a  pang  to  their  hearts,  or  bringing  a  blush  to  their  honest  cheeks  (loud  applause). 
That  the  society's  pensioners  do  not  become  such  so  long  as  they  are  reasonably  able 
to  toil  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  average  age  of  the  present  pensioners  is  sevei:ty- 
seven.  That  they  are  not  wastefully  relieved  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  whole 
sum  expended  for  their  relief  does  not  exceed  five  hundred  pounds  per  year.  That 
no  narrow  confines  of  locality  are  favoured  in  the  selection  will  be  clear  when  I 
assure  you  that  the  pensioners  are  found  in  every  part  of  the  country,  east,  west, 
north,  and  south.  That  the  expenses  of  management  are  not  disproportionate  to  tlie 
society's  income  is  proved  by  their  being  all  defrayed  cut  of  the  annual  subscrip- 
tions. The  sum  at  present  in  hand  is  two  thousand  seven  hundred  pounds,  and  we 
mean  to  make  it  up  to  three  thousand  at  least  (applause).  Such  is  the  institution  wc 
now  appeal  to  you  to  support ;  first  to  the  employers  and  employed,  and  secondly  to 
the  members  of  the  public  of  all  degrees.  That  it  has  not  addressed  itself  in  vain 
to  the  employers  is  evident  from  its  having  for  its  president  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  whose  whole  possessions  were  remarkable  for  taste  and  beauty.  Aud  I 
notice  with  great  pleasure  on  the  list  of  its  patrons  the  names  of  noblemen  aud 
gentlemen  of  great  influence  and  station.  I  am  particularly  struck,  in  looking 
through  the  pa^  of  this  little  book,  with  the  number  of  nurserymen  and  seedsmen 
who  have  contnbuted,  and  the  handsome  sums  written  against  their  names.  It  is  a 
very  worthy  example.  The  gardeners  also  muster  very  strong ;  and  I  do  hope  the 
day  will  come  when  not  one  will  be  lefl  out,  but  every  deceut  gardener  in  England 
will  feel  this  society  is  a  part  of  his  calling,  and  though  he  may  never  want  its  aid, 
it  is  his  duty  to  belong  to  it  for  the  sake  of  others  who  may.  The  gardener  par- 
ticularly needs  such  a  provision  as  this  institution  affords ;  his  gains,  if  any,  are  not 
great,  and  I  believe  he  often  knows  ^old  and  silver  better  as  colours  of  flowers  than 
as  coins ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  his  exposure  to  the  changes  of  the  weather  may 
render  him  particularly  liable  to  sickness  and  infirmity.  A  gardener,  of  all  men, 
should  particularly  appreciate  the  worth  of  such  a  society  as  this,  for  his  continual 
observance  of  the  changing  seasons  and  the  declining  days  may  well  suggest  to  him 
the  decline  of  life,  and  that  it  is  a  dictate  both  of  worldly  prudence  and  Christian 
kindness  thus  to  provide  for  it.  Finally,  to  all  here  who  are  gardeners,  and  to  all 
here  who  are  not  gardeners,  except  as  we  all  trace  our  descent  m  a  direct  line  from 
the  first  gardener  Adam,  this  institution  forcibly  appeals.  The  universality  of  the 
results  of  the  gardener's  calling  is  one  of  its  greatest  characteristics.  If  any  im- 
provement be  made  in  Her  Majesty's  garden,  or  in  that  of  his  Grace  or  my  Lord, 
it  is  very  soon  transferred  even  to  the  oostermonger.  In  the  cultnre  of  flowers  there 
can  lie  no  room  for  anything  very  selfish  or  very  exclusive.    *i  he  wind  that  blew 
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over  tlie  cottager's  porch  swept  also  over  the  groands  of  the  nobleman ;  and  as  the 
rain  descended  so  universally,  so  it  communicated  to  all  gardeners,  both  rich  and 
poor,  an  interchange  of  pleasure  and  enjoyment ;  and  the  ^rdener  of  the  rich  man, 
m  developing  and  enhancing  a  fruitful  flavour  or  a  debghful  scent,  was  in  some 
sort  the  gardener  of  everybody  else.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  gentleman  who  i^iends 
large  sums  of  money  in  developing  a  new  flower  or  improving  an  old  one  is  a  public 
benefactor,  and  his  gardener  is  in  some  sense  my  gardener,  and  everybody  else's. 
Flowers  are  the  best  picture-books  I  know:  and  whenever  I  see  them  lying  open  at 
the  lal)ourer's  door,  I  can  always  read  in  them  that  he  is  a  better  and  happier  man. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  the  gardener  is  essential  to  all  of  us;  he  is  associated  with 
all  countries  and  with  all  periods  of  time.  Men  who  have  agreed  in  nothing  else 
have  agreed  to  delight  in  gardening.  The  ancient  peaple  of  the  earth  had  gardens 
where  now  there  are  only  ruins.  The  younger  ancients  had  crowns  of  flowers.  In 
China  hundreds  of  acres  are  employed  in  gardens.  When  we  travel  by  our  railways 
we  see  the  weaver  striving  for  a  scrap  of  garden,  the  poor  man  wrestling  with 
smoke  for  a  little  bower  of  scarlet-runners,  and  they  who  have  no  spot  of  ground  of 
their  own  will  carry  on  their  gardening  in  jugs  and  basins  (cheers).  We  know  how 
we  find  flowers  in  the  factory  and  workshop,  and  even  the  prisoner  in  his  lonely 
cell  was  found  gardening  af\er  years  and  years  of  solitary  confinement.  Surely, 
then,  the  gardener,  who  produced  shapes  and  objects  so  lovely  and  so  comforting. 
should  have  some  hold  upon  the  world's  remembrance  when  he  himself  became  in 
need  of  comfort.  Of  the  exponents  of  a  language  so  universal  as  this,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  such  men  have  a  strong  claim  upon  us  when  they  need  comfort; 
and,  therefore,  coming  at  last  to  three  times  three  cheers  for  the  three  times  three 
years,  I  give  you  *  Prosperity  aqd  Perpetuity  to  the  Gardeners'  Benevolent  Insd-  - 
tution.' " 

HORTICDLTURAL   SoCIETY'S  EXHIBITION,  HELD  IN  THE  GajELDENS  AT  ChISWICK, 

June  12.—  The  quantity  of  ilie  specimens  shown  was  enormous,  and  their  quality  of 
very  first-rate  excellence.  The  display  was  brilliant  in  the  extreme,  and  would 
have  amply  repaid  for  even  a  walking  journeyy  from  the  most  remote  part  of  this 
kingdom,  any  lover  of  superb  flowering  plants,  as  well  as  fruits.  We  cannot  enume- 
rate all  that  was  exhibited  and  obtained  prizes,  and  therefore  can  only  give  particu- 
lars of  one  or  two  of  the  best  collections  or  specimens  in  each  clast^  by  which  oar 
readers  may  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  plants  mentioned. 

In  collections  of  20  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants^  the  1st  prixe  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  May,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  of  Ealing  Park,  for  as  good  a  group  of 
plants,  perhaps,  as  ever  was  staged*  At  the  back  stood  a  Polygala  acuminata, 
upwards  of  seven  feet  in  diameter,  and  profusely  covered  with  flowers ;  the  graceful 
Coleonema  rubrum,  equally  fine ;  Azaleas  coronata,  magniflora,  and  lateritia,  still 
**  mountains  of  flower  ;*'  the  blue  Leschenaultia,  more  than  three  feet  through,  and 
a  mass  of  blossoms ;  Stephanotis  floribunda,  fresh,  sweet,  and  beautiful ;  a  yerj  fine 
specimen  of  the  red  variety  of  Erica  tricolor,  and  the  Cavendish  and  other  maths, 
together  with  the  handsome  pink-blossomed  Adeuandi*a  fragrans,  one  of  the  better 
kinds  of  Everlasting,  the  ever-flowering  red  Leschenaultia,  Ixora  crocata,  the  clear 
yellow  Gompholobium  splendens,  in  the  shape  of  a  little  bush,  which  looks  much 
better  than  when  it  is  trained  stiffly  on  a  trellis;  Boronia  serrulata,  the  Showy 
Eondeletia,  the  brilliant  Epacris  mmiata,  Pimelea  mirabilis,  in  the  way  of^  bat 
rather  handsomer  than,  decussata ;  and  a  noble  Clerodendron  Kicmpferi.  The  2nd 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Cole,  gardener  to  H.  Colyer,  Esq.,  of  Dartford,  for  a  fine 
exhibition,  which  comprised  a  nuge  AUamanda  Schottii ;  Dipladenia  splendeos, 
unusually  well  flowered ;  the  charming  D.  crassinoda ;  the  pale  yellow -blossomed 
AUamanda  grand i flora;  Clerodendron  paniculatum,  bearing  enormous  panicles  of 
gaudy  flowers ;  the  White  Ixora,  hardly  sufficiently  advanced  in  bloom ;  the  Gled- 
stane  Azalea,  a  well-flowered  Phsnocoma  proliferum;  Jjeschenaultia  formosa,  a 
depressed  pyramid  of  red  blossoms ;  the  sweet  Stephanotis  floribunda ;  an  Ever- 
lasting; Pimelea  Henderson!,  richly  ornamented  with  rosy  blossoms;  B>ica  Caven- 
dishii,  and  two  varieties  of  E.  tricolor ;  the  Hoya-like  Cyrtoceras  reflexum ;  Poly- 
gala acuminata  and  cordifolia;  the  rosy -eyed  white-flowered  Vinca;  Pimelea 
mirabilis;  an  immense  Pimelea  decussata;  and  an  example  of  Azalea  lateritia, 
Gledstauesii,  and  variegata,  all  "  worked  "  together  on  one  stock.  A  third  group 
was  contributed  by  Mr.  Taylor,  gardener  to  J.  Coster,  Esq.,  of  Strcatham.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  good  Stephanotis  floribunda;  the  favourite  white-flowered  Gardenia 
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filorida;  a  finely-blossomed  Chironia  glutinosa;  Erica  Cavcndishii,  a  complete 
mass  of  yellow  blossoms ;  the  ever-floweriDg  E.  matabilis ;  the  red  Leschenault ; 
Boronia  serrulata  and  pinnata;  the  scarlet  Ixora;  the  bright  yellow  Allamanda 
cathartica;  Polygala  cordifolia;  and  one  or  two  other  plants.  In  Messrs.  Eraser's 
collection,  which  was  fourth,  we  remarked  Epacris  miniata  and  graudiflora ;  a  fine 
Pimelea  Hendersoni ;  Clerodendron  Ksmpferi,  with  two  spikes  of  scarlet  flowers ; 
the  much-esteemed  Stephanods  floribunda;  a  neat  bush  of  Chorozema  Tarium 
nanum ;  Erica  Wilsoni,  the  best  of  all  the  varieties  of  tricolor ;  the  Diosma-leaved 
Pimelea;  Polygala  acuminata;  one  of  the  best  of  the  Everlastings ;  the  red  Lesche- 
naultia;  the  white-blossomed  sweet-scented  Sphenotoma  gracilis ;  Ixora  coccinea ; 
Allamanda  cathartica ;  the  Azaleas  Gledstanesii  and  lateritia,  united  in  one  plant ; 
Pimelea  mirabilis;  Aphelexis  humilis;  and  the  Cavendish  Heath. 

In  collections  of  15  Stove  and  Greenhouse  PUuitB  the  1st  prize  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Green,  eardener  to  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  Bart,  of  Cheam,  whose  group 
consisted  of  the  Azalea  %^ariegata,  almost  as  gay  as  in  the  month  of  May ;  a  nice 
Polygala  acuminata;  Stephanotis  floribunda,  loaded  with  snowy  blossoms;  an 
excellent  specimen  of  Rondeletia  speciosa;  a  luxuriant  Allamanda  cathartica, 
scarcely  at  its  best  as  regards  bloom;  Azalea  vivicans  and  prsestantissima, 
both  pyramids  of  brilliant  flowers;  Leschenaultia  formosa  and  Baxteri;  the 
Wilson  variety  of  Erica  tricolor;  the  scarlet  and  safiron  Ixoras,  both  insuffi- 
ciently advanced  in  bloom;  Polygala  Dalmaisiana;  jm  Everlasting;  and  Erica 
depressa.  Mr.  Carson,  gardener  to  W.  F.  G.  Farmer,  Esq.,  of  Cheam,  sent  the 
next  best  group,  the  crown-head  of  which  was  decidedly  Gardenia  Fortuni,  a  fine 
plant  covered  with  large  double  white  sweet-scented  flowers ;  then  came  Allamanda 
grandiflora  and  cathartica,  both  handsomely  furnished  with  yellow  blossoms;  a 
uirge  Epacris  miniata ;  the  charming  rosy-flowered  Dipladenia  craspinoda ;  the  red 
Leschenault;  Azalea  Gledstanesii  and  variegata;  the  scarlet  Ixora;  Polygala 
oppositifolia ;  the  purple  variety  of  Aphelexis  macrantha;  Crowea  saligna;  and 
small  plants  of  Polygala  Dalmaisiana,  Leschenaultia  Baxteri,  and  Coleonema 
rubrum.  Mr.  Dods,  gardener  to  Sir  J.  Cathcart,  Bart.,  sent  a  huge  Epacris 
miniata;  Allamanda  cathartica;  Azalea  Danielsiana,  a  perfect  mass  of  brilliant 
flowers;  the  small  yellow-blossomed  Dillwyuia  floribunda;  Pimelea  hispida  (a 
neat  kind),  and  P.  Hendersoni :  Tetratheca  verticillata ;  an  Everlasting ;  the  scarlet 
Ixora ;  a  pale  variety  of  Erica  tricolor ;  Clerodendron  fallax ;  and  a  neat  Lesche- 
naultia formosa. 

i7e/tcAry<Mnu.— Collections  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch  (l).  Green  (2),  Stuart 
(3),  and  Taylor  (4).  In  these  we  remarked  Aphelexis  macrantha  purpurea  and 
macrantha  rosea,  speciosissima,  purpurea  grandiflora,  humilis  and  humilis  rubra, 
spectabilis  grandiflora,  sesamoides  and  its  large  variety,  and  rupestris. 

Orchids. — These  were  plentiful  and  exceedingly  fine,  though  perhaps  they 
scarcely  bad  the  fireshness  and  delicate  beauty  about  them  which  they  possessed  in 
May.  In  the  group  of  20  plants  from  Mr.  Blake,  gardener  to  J.  H.  Schroder,  Esq., 
to  which  the  1st  prize  was  awarded,  we  remarked  Galeandra  Baueri ;  a  large  plant 
of  Aerides  odoratum,  hardly  sufficiently  advanced  in  bloom ;  the  pretty  A.  Lar- 
peutx,  and  other  species  of  that  lovely  genus ;  the  white  Dendrobium  Heyneanum ; 
Ltclia  cinnabarina;  Saccolabium  pncmorsum  and  guttatum ;  the  Bearded  Lady's 
Slipper  (Cypripedium  borbatum) ;  a  very  fine  white  Butterfly  Plant  (Phaloinopsis 
grandiflora) ;  one  of  the  many  varieties  of  Cattleya  Mossise ;  a  fine  plant  of  Vanda 
tricolor ;  the  slender-leaved  Maxillaria ;  Lacsna  bicolor,  well  flowered ;  Calanthe 
veratrifolia,  in  admirable  condition;  the  Wray  Brassia,  Lycaste  aromatica,  and 
Vanda  teres.  Mr.  Franklin,  gardener  to-  Mrs.  Lawrence,  sent  the  next  best  col- 
lection, in  which  were  Sobralia  macrantha,  bearing  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  fflorious 
purple  blossoms;  Aerides  purpurascens  and  odoratum;  the  broad-leaved  Epiden- 
drum ;  Oncidium  flexuosum ;  Lacaioa  bicolor,  with  six  flower-spikes ;  Vanda 
tricolor,  insignis,  and  Batemanni,  the  latter  with  a  strong  spike  of  beautiful  blos- 
soms; Saccolabium  Blumei  and  S.  guttatum;  Trichopilia  tortilis;  the  brown- 
spotted,  green-flowered  Brassia  Wraysc;  Oncidium  Papilio,  bearing  five  glorious 
nowers ;  the  Dalhousie  Dendrobe ;  a  good  Cattleya  Mossise ;  Epidendrum  alatum, 
with  two  fine  flower-spikes ;  the  usefiU  Oncidium  pulvinatum,  and  Odontoglossum 
hastilabium.  Mr.  Williams,  gardener  to  C.  B.  Warner,  Esq.,  had  a  large  Aerides 
odoratum,  in  good  condition ;  A.  crispnm,  with  four  fine  flower-spikes;  A.  purpu- 
rascens, insufficiently  in  bloom;  the  charming  A.  macalofioiii ;  the  large  Batterfly 
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IMnnt;  Oiicidium  flexuosuni ;  a  small  Dendrobium  WalHchii ;  a  beaadfal  SaceO' 
Inbiiim  giittatiim,  bearing  ten  flower-Rpikes,  some  of  which  were  Desrlr  eigiiteei 
inches  in  length;  Cattleya  Loddif^esii,  fresh  and  fine;  a  nicsc  plant  of  C5.  Mow; 
Calanthe  veratri folia;  the  favourite  Kpidendrum  ciunabariDum ;  Oncidiuni  ampfi^ 
atuin  major,  rather  past  its  l>e$t;  the  Ik-arded  lady's  Slipper;  Vanda  tricolor  and 
V.  suavii; ;  the  large  white-lipi>ed  Zygopetalum  rostratam,  and  the  as  yet  fomnrktt 
scarce  Trichopilia  coccinea. 

Azaleas  were  again  produced  by  Mr.  Green  and  Mrs.  Lawrence,  but  this  tisK 
their  brilliancy  was  much  im{iaircd.  The  sorts  consisted  of  magniflora,  decon, 
lateritia,  (iledstanesii,  variegata,  Rawsoni,  optima,  rosea  punctata,  and  ezqnisiti 
nlba.  Mr.  Fleming,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  at  Trentham,  sent  small 
plants  of  some  of  the  newer  kinds,  among  which  were  Amarantbina,  a  goodtoi% 
with  large  rosy  blossoms;  Comosa,  Grandis,  I  very  ana,  Decora,  and  Besatj  of 
Koigate.  Messrs.  Lane  had  a  collection  of  small  plants,  in  which  two  and  tkm 
Korts  were  **  worked**  together  on  one  stock. 

Messrs.  Veitch  received  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  Rhododendron  album 
grandiflorum,  a  hardy -looking  kind,  the  produce  of  a  cross  between  R.  catawbicBK 
and  maximum  album.  The  lowers  are  of  good  shape,  and  white,  marked  in  tibe 
upper  petal  with  a  straw-coloured  stain. 

Tall  (?acti  in  flower  were  furnished  in  good  condition  by  Mr.  Green,  who  pro- 
duced the  large-flowered  variety  of  the  white  Epiphyllum  crenatum ;  E.  Ackcr- 
manni ;  K.  speciosum,  and  its  much  handsomer  variety  elegans ;  E.  graudiflomin, 
and  Circus  speciosissimus. 

Roses  in  ]>ot8  were,  as  usual,  much  admired,  and  fine  for  June.  The  gems  of 
Messrs.  Lane's  group,  which  was  first,  were  Paul  Ricant,  certainly  one  of  &e  very 
finest  Roses  we  possess,  being  ))otli  excellent  in  shape  and  brilliant  in  colour;  Great 
Western,  Magna  ro«ea,  a  large  blush,  but  rather  loose;  Paal  Perras»  Emperor 
Probus,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  Queen.  Mcf^srs.  Paul  produced  Barbot,  btd^ 
with  a  salmon  centre;  Goubalt,  the  favourite  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Mn. 
Rosanquet,  Paul  Perras,  and  Madame  Plantier,  the  latter  hardly  tafficientJj  in 
bloom.  Mr.  Francis  had  a  fine  plant  of  Brennus,  a  tall  Coupe  d'H^b^,  Pauline 
Plantier,  with  small  pale  yellow  flowers,  and  Warricus.  In  the  Amateors'  Clssi, 
the  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Terry,  pardener  to  Lady  Puller,  of  Tounctbary, 
for  admirably-managed  plants,  among  which  were  Sophie  de  Marcilly,  Uuui,  with 
a  pink  centre,  neat  and  beautiful ;  Elise  Sauvage,  Las  Casas,  a  very  fine  example 
of  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  which  is  deservedly  the  most  esteemed  of  Kosei; 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Paul  Perras,  fresh  and  fine.  La  Ville  de  Bmxenea,  Armoes, 
and  I^niurnue.  Among  Mr.  Kowlaud's  plants  that  which  elicited  most  attention 
was  Paul  Uicant,  which  is  a  grand  acquisition  to  the  class  of  Hybrid  Bonrbooff. 
IMie  same  gentleman  had  also  good  examples  of  Coupe  d*H<^b^,  Emperor  Probos, 
Queen,  Paul  Perras,  Ne  plus  ultra,  Chenedold,  and  Louis  Bonaparte.  From  Mr. 
Roser,  garden er  to  J.  Bradbury,  li^.,  came  our  old  friends  Baronne  Prevost  and 
La  Heine. 

Cape  Heaths  were  plentiful,  well  cultivated,  and  beautifully  flowered.  Among 
Nurser^'men,  Mr.  Epps,  of  Maidstone,  had  the  best  plants;  but  they  were  dis- 
qualified on  account  of  two  of  the  sorts  being  so  much  alike  as  to  be  hardly  distin- 
guishable one  from  the  other,  the  schedule  requiring  entirely  distinct  varieties.  The 
plants  in  question  consisted  of  tricolor  Wilsoui  and  a  seedling  from  it.  The  Itf 
prize  was  therefore  given  to  Messrs.  Rollisson,  the  '2nd  to  Messrs.  Fairbaim,  the 
3rd  to  Messrs.  Frazer,  and  the  4th  to  Mr.  Pawley.  In  the  Amateurs'  Claaa,  Mr. 
Smith,  ganlener  to  W.  Quilter,  Esq.,  was  1st;  Mr.  May,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Law- 
rence, 2ud ;  Mr.  Cole,  3rd ;  and  Mr.  Laybank,  4th.  For  plants  in  1 1-inoh  pots, 
Mr.  Epps  was  1st,  Mr.  Clarke  2nd,  and  Mr.  Pamplin  3rd;  and  among  Amateurs, 
Mr.  Hoser  was  1st,  Mr.  Watson  2nd,  Mr.  Jarvis  3rd.  and  Mr.  Stanly  4th.  Three 
groups  in  8-inch  pots  were  furnished  by  Messrs.  Taylor,  Speed,  and  Hamp.  In  the 
dififerent  collections  we  remarked  the  following  varieties : — Ventricosa  grandiflort 
(a  very  fine  sort),  V.  breviflora,  V.  tumida,  V.  superba,  V.  prsgnans,  Inflata, 
I.  rubra,  Vestita  coccinea,  Cavendishii,  Bergiana,  Depressa,  Tricolor,  T.  Lecana, 
T.  elegans,  T.  Wilsoui,  T.  rubra,  Halicacaba,  Massoni,  Vemoni,  Mutabilis,  Gem- 
mifera,  Elegans,  Perspicua,  Ik^aumontia,  Metulfcflora,  Kximea,  Alberti  (buff\ 
Riteuianni,  Jasminoides,  ThunbiTgria,  Jubata,  Florida,  Dilecta,  Obbata,  Tortilifiort, 
Westphalingia,  Maidstonensis,  Savilheana,  and  Odora  rosie. 
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Single  Specimeru. — The  best  of  these  w«re  Erica  Massoni,  from  Mr.  Bruce,  gar- 
dener to  B.  Miller,  Esq.,  of  Merton ;  a  good  example  of  the  charming  Hoya  bella, 
from  Mr,  Over;  Erica  Cayendishii,  from  Mr. 'May,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Lawrence;  a 
large  E.  Bergiana*  from  Mr.  Smith,  gardener  to  W.  Quilter,  Esq.,  of  Norwood ; 
Leschenaultia  formosa,  from  Mr.  Cole ;  and  Mitraria  coccinea,  from  Messrs.  Veitch. 

New  Plants. — Messrs.  Backhouse,  of  York,  sent  the  beautiful  LacWs.  purpurata, 
Cleisostoma  (?)  crassifolium,  and  the  Califomian  Diplacus;  Messrs.  Veitch  had 
Streptocarpns  biflorus;  Messrs.  Standish  and  Noble  the  orange-scarlet  Chinese 
Lilium  sinicum ;  and  Mr.  Over  the  variety  of  Hoya  bella  called  Paxtoni ;  Mr. 
Woolley  had  Dendrobium  clavatum  ;  and  Messrs.  RoUisson  a  variety  of  Oncidium 
Papilo  called  pulchellum. 

Foremost  among  New  or  Bare  Plants  not  in  flower  were  the  evergreen  pinnated 
Chinese  Berberries  (trifurca  and  Bealii),  furnished  by  Messrs.  Standish  and  Noble ; 
these  were  the  admiration  of  everybody.  T^jen  came  the  beautiful  variegated- 
leaved  Cissus  discolor,  from  Messrs.  Rollisson;  two  magnificent  leaves  of  the 
Boyal  Water  Lily,  from  Mr.  Ivison,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  at 
Sion ;  and  Fitt-Roya  patagonica  and  Saxe-Gothtea  conepicua,  from  Messrs.  Veitch, 
of  Exeter. 

Ljfcopods  were  contributed  by  Messrs.  Woolley  and  Stuart.  Among  these  were 
L.  stoloniferum,  csesium  arboreum,  apodum,  Louisianum,  cordatum,  cuspidatum, 
and  denticulatum. 

Hothouse  Ferns. — Of  this  most  interesting  tribe  the  following  were  shown,  inter- 
mixed with  Orchids,  by  Messrs.  Woolley  and  Williams ;  viz.,  Adiantum  forianum, 
formosum,  cuneatum,  concinnum  (fine),  trapeziforme,  and  macrophyllum ;  Gymno- 
gramma  snlphurea  (fiue),  Goniopteris  vivipara,  Darea  cicutaria  (fine),  and  Blech- 
num  brasiliense. 

In  Pelargoniums,  12  varieties,  the  1st  prize  was  withheld.  The  2nd  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  E.  Lawrence,  for  Gulielma,  Alonzo,  Constance,  Ajax,  Marianne, 
Conspicuum,  Governor,  Ocellatum,  Star,  Prince  of  Orange,  and  Rosamond. 
Dealers:  1,  Mr.  J.  Dobson,  of  Woodlands  Nursery,  Isleworth,  whose  plants  were 
finely  flowered,  and  **  to  the  day."  They  consisted  of  Gertrude,  Magnificent, 
Painter  improved,  Mont  Blanc,  Jupiter,  Ambassador,  Purpureum,  Silk-mercer, 
Diadem,  Delicatissimum,  Vanguard,  and  Star;  2,  Mr.  Turner,  of  the  Royal  Nur- 
sery, Slough,  with  plants,  scarcely  at  their  best,  of  Constance,  Rubens,  Rowena, 
Alonzo,  Ganymede,  Magnificent,  Rosamond,  Gulielma,  Ajax,  Narcissus,  Beatrice,  En- 
chantress ;  3,  Mr.  Westwood,  of  Acton-lane ;  4,  Mr.  Bragg,  of  Slough.  Six  Pelar- 
goniums, in  11-inch  pots:  1,  Mr.  Parker,  of  Teddington,  four  of  whose  plants  were 
marvels  of  good  cultivation.  The  sorts  were — Thisbe,  Bertha,  Rosamond,  Guli- 
elma, Centurion,  and  Star.  Dealers :  1,  Mr.  Westwood,  with  Bianca,  Star,  Cuyp, 
Sarah,  Rosamond,  and  Painter ;  2,  Mr.  Turner,  with  Constance,  Pride  of  the  Isles, 
Narcissus,  Rowena,  Alonzo,  and  Norah.  Six  Fancies :  1,  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Thames 
Bank,  with  Queen  Superb,  Madame  Miellez,  Fairy  Queen,  Princess  Maria  Galitzin, 
Perfection,  and  Richard  Cobden ;  2,  Mr.  Roser,  with  Statiaski,  Hero  of  Surrey, 
Picturatum,  Prospero,  Magnificum,  Jenny  Lind.  Dealers:  1,  Mr.  Turner,  with 
Princess  Maria  Galitzin,  Defiance,  Miss  Sheppard,  Anais,  Eixquisite,  and  Tri- 
nmphant ;  2,  Mr.  Westwood,  with  Orlando,  Mrs.  S.  Lefevre,  Reine  des  Fran^aise, 
Nourmajed,  Mrs.  Bailey,  Purity;  3,  Mr.  Ay  res,  of  Blackheath,  wiUi  Celestial, 
Queen  Superb,  Itolinski,  Picturatum,  Conspicuum,  Alboni;  4,  Mr.  Gaines.  The 
Five  Guinea  Cup  for  the  new  varieties  of  Fancy  Pelargoniums  sent  out  in  autumn 
1851,  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Ayres,  of  Blackheath,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Robinson,  aiid 
reflected  credit  both  on  the  grower  and  the  raiser;  the  sorts  were  Conspicuum, 
Caliban,  Mirandum,  Gipsy  Queen,  Advancer,  and  Formosissimum.  Of  Seedling 
Pelargoniums,  we  noticed  Beck's  Empress,  and  Turner's  Queen  of  May,  a  conspi- 
cuous and  striking  variety;  Pasha  (Dobson)  is  distinct,  and  in  many  respects  good ; 
Optimum  (Foster)  was  in  capital  condition,  although  the  plant  was  by  no  means 
well  grown.  An  interesting  hybrid  Pelargonium  from  Mr.  E.  G.  Henderson 
received  a  Certificate;  the  tricolor-leaved  sort  from  Mr.  Kinghom  was,  as  it  is 
named,  **  Attractire  "  for  decorative  purposes,  but  it  could  not  be  termed  one  of  an 
entirely  new  cross.  While  on  the  subject  of  Seedlings,  we  may  mention  that  Fuchsia 
Perfection  (Banks)  will  be  the  best  dark  variety  "  out ;"  corolla  deep  purple,  sepals 
and  tube  coral-red,  smooth,  the  sepals  reflexed  sufficiently,  and  remarkable  for  their 
breadth. 
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Banuneuluses.—K  collection  of  50  superb  varieties  was  f^uiiished  by  Mr.  T)r80, 
of  Wallingford,  among  which  were  fine  blooms  of  the  following  Seedlings  of  his 
own  raising,  viz.,  Flaminios,  Mim)8,  Exhibitor,  Amasis,  Dcedalion,  Cathcart, 
Dilectos,  Dido,  and  a  new  yellow  called  California;  also  Lightbody's  Herald, 
llionipson's  Seedling,  Giles'  Eliza,  Gromer,  Lentnlns,  Costar's  Apollo,  and  Char- 
lotte. 

Calceolarias  were  bronght  out  better  than  hithertofore ;  but,  to  maintain  their 
position,  more,  much  more,  must  be  accomplished.  The  1st  prize  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Constantine;  2Dd,  to  Mr.  Franklin;  and,  3rd,  to  Mr.  Koser.  Dealers:  Ist,  to 
Mr.  Gaines,  for  Cruenta,  Baron  Eklen,  Endymion,  Confidence,  Christine,  and 
Horatio. 

Exhibition  held  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Society's  Garden  on  June  9.— The 
following  new  or  rare  plants  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Henderson,  of  Pineapple- 
place: — Gorapholobium  Bidwiliii,  a  species  of  good  bushy  habit,  having  large 
yellow  pea-blossom  flowers;  and  Gastrolobium  caiicynum,  a  desirable  species,  with 
tHTownish-yellow  flowers,  and  of  a  robust  habit ;  also  Balsamia  latifolia  alba,  a  good 
store  species  of  neat  habit,  with  pure  white  flowers ;  Stylidium  mucronatum,  an 
interestmg  species,  with  rosy-pink  flowers ;  and  Vriezia  psittacina,  a  desirable 
roecies,  with  vermilion  and  yellow  bracts.  Messrs.  Rollisson  and  Sons,  of 
Tooting,  had  Panax  excelsa,  a  handsome  evei^ccn  shrubs  with  large  pinnate 
foliage,  and  flowers  produced  in  dense  racemes,  but  these  are  more  beautiful  in  the 
bud  3ian  when  fully  expanded,  being  of  a  rich  vermilion  colour ;  also  Munronia 
javanica,  apparently  suited  for  stove  culture,  and  having  pinnate  leaves  and  white 
tubular  flowers.  A  species  of  Linaria,  from  Portugal,  was  sent  bv  Mr.  Stark,  of 
Edinburgh ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  dark  purplish  colour,  and  it  is  likely  to  prove  a 
desirable  species  for  the  rock- work  or  border;  also  Barbarea  vulgaris,  fol.  vanc^tis. 
Jonesia  asoca,  a  stove  shrub,  with  pinnate  leaves  and  tubular  orange  and  scarlet 
flowers,  the  filaments  much  exserted,  apparently  belonging  to  the  order  Sapin- 
dacsca,  from  Messrs.  Henderson.  Schizanthus  rctusus  alba,  from  Mr.  Cole. 
Messrs.  Henderson,  of  the  Wellington-road  Nursery,  sent  a  species  of  Piperomio, 
having  broad  fleshy  leaves,  and  apparently  of  good  habit ;  with  this  was  Conradia 
verrucosa.  Mr.  Speed,  of  Edmonton,  showed  a  good  plant  of  Franciscea  eximia,  a 
fine  free-growing  stove  species.  Mr.  Cole  had  a  species  of  Ixora  of  good  habit, 
having  large  leaves  and  compact  heads  of  salmon-coloured  flowers. 

Single  Specimens, — ^The  best  was  Hoya  bella,  an  admirably-grown  plant,  about 
three  feet  through ;  this  was  shown  by  Mr.  Over,  gardener  to  H.  McMuUen,  Esq., 
Clapham. 

Jaeaths. — No  fewer  than  nine  collections  of  12  plants  were  contributed,  four  in 
the  amateurs'  class  and  five  in  the  other.  In  the  first  were  Mr.  Smith,  gardener 
to  W.  Quilter,  Esq.,  Norwood,  1st;  Mr.  May,  Baling,  2nd;  Mr.  Cole,  3rd;  and 
Mr.  Roser,  gardener  to  J.  Bradbury,  Esq.,  Streatham,  4th.  Mr.  Smith's  plants 
were  all  large,  and  in  fine  flowering  order ;  the  best  were  Perspicua  nana,  ventri- 
cosa,  retorta  major,  mutabilis,  and  Cavendishii.  Mr.  May  had  a  beautifully  grown 
Cavendishii,  about  four  feet  through,  the  curious  Halicacaba,  Tricolor  Leeana, 
Vestita  coocinea,  and  V.  breviflora.  The  principal  in  Mr.  Cole's  group  were  Tri- 
color Wilsonii,  three  feet  in  diameter,  Masonii,  Elegans,  Mutabilis,  Depressa,  and 
Cavendishii.  In  the  open  class,  Mr.  Smith's  plants  were  in  admirable  condition, 
comprising  Cavendishii,  about  four  feet  in  diameter ;  Ber^iaua,  equally  large  and 
handsome ;  Metulsflora,  exquisitely  grown ;  and  Tricolor  elegans.  Messrs.  Rol- 
lisson had  a  pretty  Massonii  major,  also  Tricolor  Wilsonii  florida,  Pnegnans 
snperba,  Jubata,  and  Yentricosa  grandiflora,  all  superb  examples  of  thb  tribe. 
Mr.  Pawley  had  a  beautiful  Cavendishii,  four  feet  through ;  a  well-grown  Mas- 
sonii, two  feet  through ;  and  Tricolor  Wilsonii.  Messrs.  Eraser's  Cavendishii  was 
finely  grown,  being  nilly  four  feet  through,  and  well  flowered ;  with  this  may  be 
mentioned  TVioolor  and  Tricolor  elegans  as  good  plants. 

Hollyhock. — ^Begin  now,  and  take  the  suckers  or  young  plants  that  have  grown 
round  the  old  one  carefully  away.  Plant  each  in  a  imaall  pot,  using  sandy-loam, 
mixed  with  some  peat  Sprinkle  them  gently,  and  place  them  in  a  frame  where 
they  can  get  a  genial  bottom  heat;  and  here  they  may  remain  till  rooted.  When 
mots  are  yisible,  'give  them  a  liberal  shift,  put  them  in  a  cold  frame,  give  plenty  of 
air,  and  in  a  short  time  afterwards  plant  them  in  the  open  ground,  ui  this  manner 
they  may  be  oontintied  as  long  as  you  can  get  cuttings. — Senex. 
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The  Vegetation  of  Chaores  Kiver. — And  here  I  must  stop  a  moment  to  tell, 
as  well  as  I  can,  of  that  most  wonderful  and  surprising  scenery.  It  was  so  gorgeous, 
so  overloaded  and  smothered  with  beauty  in  a  thousand  different  forms,  that  I  feel 
confident  that  if  Dr.  Johnson  had  compiled  and  composed  a  dictionary  of  a  hundred 
volumes,  all  filled  vith  words  meant  to  represent  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful,  he 
could  never  have  supplied  us  with  a  sufficiency  of  words,  or  terms  expressive 
enough,  to  describe  such  a  bewildering  magnificence.  Each  tree  of  that  dense 
forest,  besides  the  beauty  and  richness  of  its  own  colossal  blossoms,  was  decked  out, 
covered,  and  seemingly  almost  smothered  with  a  wilderness  of  creepers,  climbers, 
and  parasites,  each  with  a  separate  beauty  of  its  own,  and  bearing  a  blossom  more 
perfect  than  the  most  priceless  hothouse  exotic  ever  seen  in  England.  Here  before 
us  is  an  example  which  I  will  take  for  a  faint  illustration.  It  is  a  gigantic  zapot^ 
tree,  nearly  two  hundred  feet  high ;  it  is  in  fbll  blossom.  The  flower  is  something 
like  an  enormous  mass  of  fioatmg  scarlet  satin,  embroidered  in  gold  and  silver ; 
from  its  gem-like  centre  floats  a  long  streamer  of  feathery  jewels  (if  one  may  use 
the  expression),  which,  in  the  case  of  this  flower  close  to  us,  drops  partly  into  the 
transparent  water,  and  is  almost  hidden,  colossal  as  it  is,  by  an  equally  colossal 
butterfly,  of  the  deepest  and  most  sky-like  of  all  blues.  We  saw  vast  numbers  of 
these  lovely  creatures  on  our  journey.  Close  to  the  zapot^-tree  is  a  majestic  palm, 
growing  together  with  a  stately  bamboo,  rising  in  massive  feathers  to  an  immense 
height.  Underneath  luxuriate  a  hundred  fan-palms,  which  much  resemble  their 
appropriately-given  names.  Over  all  this  group  of  strange  and  lovely  trees,  a 
million  of  parasites  twist  and  curl,  joining  one  with  the  other,  as  with  the  careful 
skill  and  systematic  arrangements  of  an  embroiderer  on  gold.  These  festoonings 
and  joinings  together,  and  woven  labyrinths  of  flowers,  sometimes  took  the  most 
enchanting  and  deceptive  forms,  resembling  turreted  castles,  with  oriel  windows, 
crossed,  and  interlaced,  and  counterlaced  in  such  thick  clusters,  that  they  looked  in 
the  distance  like  the  richest  stained  glass.  Remember,  I  have  only  taken  an 
isolated  case,  a  comparatively  separate  group,  which  1  observed  more  particularly 
from  its  occurring  in  a  clearing  round  an  Indian  hut,  in  a  rank  jungle,  but  at  some 
distance  from  the  real  forest  of  high  trees.  Farther  on,  in  this  same  clearing,  was 
a  formation  of  parasites  which  wonderfully  resembled  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  or 
palace.  The  remmants  of  two  little  turrets,  of  exquisite  architecture  (as  it  secmed\ 
might  lie  observed  over  the  half-fallen  remains  of  an  arch,  so  rounded,  and  peakeo, 
and  twisted,  and  wound  with  creepers,  that  it  seemed  as  though  the  plants  them- 
selves, or  the  air,  were  their  support;  they  had,  no  doubt,  grown  up  round  the 
decaying  stump  of  a  tree  left  standing  when  the  other  trees  in  the  clearing  were 
cut  down.  In  some  places,  one  group  of  trees  would  seem  actually  to  be  growing 
upon  those  below  them :  and  above  them,  again,  flourished  and  towered  those  same 
extraordinarv  plants  I  saw  in  Mexico  (and  of  which  I  gave  an  illustration),  only  on 
a  very  magmfied  scale.  Over  some  trees  that  we  passed  immense  White  Rose- 
trees  (the  Roses  the  size  of  Dahlias),  climbing  up  to  the  very  topmost  bough  and 
twig,  poured  down  in  a  tangled  torrent  an  enormous  mantle  of  Roses  and  leaves, 
several  feet  thick,  down  into  the  swift  river,  hanging  and  floating  on  the  water, 
which  was  scented  and  perfumed  with  the  million  of  nowers  thus  borne  on  its  sur- 
face. Through  all  this  thick  matting  and  leafy  veil  struggled  the  smothered  blos- 
soms of  the  half-murdered  tree.  Perfect  clouds  of  brilliant  birds  and  butterflies 
hovered  over  our  heads,  sometimes  darting  down  to  skim  over  the  water,  studdinff 
it  as  with  a  shower  of  mammoth  gems,  or  alighting  in  flocks  on  the  trees,  to  peck 
at  the  fruit  with  which  hundreds  of  those  marvellous  trees  were  bent  and  laden. 
Several  times  they  looked  so  tempting  that  we  asked  the  boatmen  to  stop  and  let 
us  get  some ;  but  they  said  we  had  much  better  not  eat  any  fruit  while  the  sun  was 
so  not,  in  this  unwholesome  climate,  and  that  they  would  get  us  as  much  as  we 
chose  at  the  next  place  we  should  stop  at,  for  nothing.  So  we  amused  ourselves 
with  doubly  feasting  our  eyes  on  the  incomparable  beauties  of  that  forest  of  fiiiry- 
land,  instead  of  feasting  our  palates  upon  its  delicious  productions. — A  Yntng 
Traveler's  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  North  and  South  America, 

Anaoallts,  Wiftebino,  &c — It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  of  some  of  our 
best  flower-gardeners  inquiring  of  their  friends  if  they  have  any  cuttings  of  the 
blue  Anagallis  to  spare,  saying  that  by  some  means  or  other  they  had  not  been  suc- 
cessful in  striking  it  the  previous  autumn.  Such  a  complaint  we  have  often  heard 
at  the  usual  spnng  season  for  propagating  such  things.    Now,  there  is  no  plant 
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which  iucreases  with  more  readiness  in  the  spring  than  this  Anagallis,  pro? ided 
there  are  any  plants  to  propa^te  from ;  which,  however,  is  very  unkkely,  if  care 
has  not  been  taken  the  previous  summer  to  provide  a  supply  early  id  tbe  seasoiL 
It  is  rare  that  this  plant  will  strike  root  and  live  through  the  winter  in  tke  ordi- 
nary way.  Other  things  strike  and  live,  if  cuttings  of  it  be  delayed  later  than 
July ;  but  it  is  better  to  be  earlier  than  that.  In  fact,  I  usually  preserve  a  few  of 
the  spring  plants  left  at  turning-out  time,  which  I  allow  to  stand  in  a  great  mea- 
sure pot-bound  all  summer;  occasional  stopping,  and  perhaps  one  shift,  are  all 
they  get,  and  towards  autumn  a  few  short  twiggy  sticks  are  thrust  into  the  pot,  to 
act  as  a  soit  of  protection  to  the  long,  crooked,  unwieldly  top  it  usually  gets,  and 
which  any  careless  handling  is  sure  to  break  off  at  the  neck.  It  is  true  they  are 
not  ornamental  by  such  treatment,  but  whoever  did  see  Petunia  or  Anagallis  in  any 
other  than  an  unsightly  condition  at  that  period?  It  is  sufficient  if  by  such  means 
we  are  able  to  carry  them  through  the  winter ;  their  progeny  makes  ample  com- 
pensation for  their  untidy  appearance.  Now,  in  parterre  gardening,  a  bed  of  blue 
Anagallis  is  generally  deemed  indispensable,  there  being  nothing  like  it  as  regards 
colour,  habit,  and  general  adaptation  to  circumstances,  and  therefore  cuttings  of  it 
in  sprinff  are  really  so  invaluable  that  the  possessor  of  such  a  stock  is  sure'^of  the 
visits  of  some  of  his  friends,  who,  with  a  pitiful  tale,  narrate  their  loss  of  this 
favourite.  I  would  therefore  impress  on  all  such  to  save  a  plant  or  two  at  bedding- 
out  time,  and  to  take  care  during  summer  that  they  are  not  neglected ;  or,  if  their 
stock  be  exhausted,  in  filling  up  their  beds.  A  few  cuttings  may  be  put  in  ahoat 
June,  which  strike  ond  grow  pretty  well  at  that  time ;  but  do  not  by  any  means 
delay  the  process  later,  unless  you  are  better  provided  than  usual  with  the  means 
of  striking  and  keeping  this  plant.  1  need  hardly  add  that,  when  matured,  it  lives 
the  winter  quite  as  well  as  Verbenas,  will  endure  more  damp  than  Scarlet  Cera- 
niums,  but  not  so  much  as  Calceolarias,  Penstemons,  and  Gaillardias. — Florista. 

The  Signs  of  Fair  Weather. — When  the  sun  is  fair  and  bright  at  its  rising  in 
the  morning,  and  is  blushing  without  spots  or  black  clouds  near  him  when  he  sets 
at  night,  it  is  a  sign  of  fair  weather.  When  the  moon  is  three  or  four  days  old, 
and  has  her  horns  sharp  and  pointed  very  bright,  it  is  a  sign  of  fair  weather  till  she 
comes  to  the  full,  if  not  the  whole  month.  If  the  moon  has  a  bright  sliining  circle 
about  her  when  she  is  at  the  full,  it  promises  fair  weather  for  many  days.  When 
the  stars  shine  clear  and  bright,  and  seem  to  dart  out  pointed  rays,  it  is  a  sign  of 
fair  weather.  Also,  when  clouds  sink  low,  as  into  valleys  at  south-east  or  south- 
west, it  is  a  sign  of  fair  weather.  If  the  tops  of  hills  be  clear,  it  is  a  sign  of  fair 
weather.  If  there  are  to  the  north-west  white  scattering  clouds,  like  fleeces  of 
wool,  it  is  a  sign  of  fair  weather.  W^hen  white  clouds  or  mists  hang  just  over 
rivers,  and  disperse  no  further,  it  is  a  sign  of  fair  weather.  Wlien  a  rainbow 
appears  after  a  shower,  and  the  blue-yellow  part  of  it  be  very  bright,  and  the 
highest  colours,  they  arc  tokens  of  fair  weather.  When  bees  fly  far  from  their 
hives,  and  come  home  late,  it  is  a  sign  of  fair  weather.  When  there  are  great 
swarms  of  gnats,  it  presages  fair  weather.  Glow-worms  shining  by  night  is  a  sign 
of  fair  weather.  When  larks  rise  very  high,  and  continue  singing  a  long  time,  it 
is  a  sign  of  fair  weather.  When  kites  ny  aloft,  it  bespeaks  fair  dry  weather :  Lord 
Bacon  gives  this  reason  for  it,  because  the  kite  mounts  most  into  the  air  of  that 
temper  wherein  he  delights;  for  this  aspiring  bird  does  not  so  much  affect  the 
grossness  of  the  air  as  the  cold  and  freshness  of  it,  for  being  a  bird  of  prey,  and 
there fi>re  hot,  he  delights  in  the  fresh  air.  When  lapwings  or  plovers  fly  high  and 
then  low,  and  make  continual  cries,  it  bespeaks  warm  weather.  When  swallows 
tly  high,  it  is  a  sign  of  fair  weather.  When  owls  hoot  much,  it  is  a  sign  of  fair 
weather;  and  though  owls  do  always  hoot  much  both  in  wet  and  dry  weather,  yet 
there  is  this  difference,  that  their  hooting  is  more  clamorous  in  wet  weather,  but 
more  easy  and  sedate  in  fair  weather. 

Amts. — Having  been  much  troubled  with  ants  in  my  plant-houses,  I  have  tried 
nearly  everything  recommended  in  your  pages,  but  without  success.  Spirits  of 
juniper  and  turpentine  only  drive  them  away  while  the  scent  remains,  but  I  find  a 
mixture  of  leviffated  mercury  and  treacle  will  destroy  them ;  I  put  the  treacle  on 
small  plates,  with  a  very  small  portion  of  the  mercury,  whicii  soon  attracts  them. 
'^Gardeneri*  Chronicle, 


/  /aMntfui4tt/  ttaMu-iftuinr  -?  rJuiUfi^c/ia '  (jWviTid^  . 


"  The  tiny  heatli-flowen  now  b^in  to  blow; 
The  ruaset  moor  Hsiumes  a  richer  glow  ; 
The  powdery  beJb,  that  glance  in  purple  bloom, 
Fling  from  their  scented  cups  a  sweet  perfume ; 
While  from  their  cells,  still  moist  with  morning  dew, 
Tlie  wancleriDg  wild  bee  sips  the  honied  glue  : 
In  wider  circle  wake:^  the  liquid  hum, 
And  far  remote  the  mingled  murmurs  come," 
"  Iji  this  delightful  garden, 

This  paradUe  of  flowers. 

The  giiy  delightof  man. 

The  treasure  of  the  earth, 

The  wonder  of  tiie  world,  the  work  of  God, 

By  the  soft  music  of  the  rills  and  birds 

Let  us  sit  down  tn  joy." 
"  Observe  the  rising  Lily's  snowy  grace, 
Observe  the  various  vegetable  race ; 
They  neither  toil  nor  spin,  but  ceaseless  grow, 
Yet  see  how  warm  they  blush  !  how  bright  they  glow  I 
Wiiat  regal  vestments  can  with  them  compare  ! 
AVhat  king  so  shiniug,  or  what  queen  so  fair  I" 

1.  JASMINUM  NUDIFLORUM. 

The  elegant  Jeaamine  Is  an  universal  fevourite.     The  itame  Is  derived 
from  the  Greek,  and  signifies  "an  agreeable  odour." 

■Jessamine  is  one  of  the  shrubs  of  which  Milton  forms  the  bower  of 
Adam  and  Eve  in  Famdise : 

"  Thus  talking  hand  in  baud  atone  tbey  pasa'd 
On  to  their  blissful  bower :  it  was  a  place 
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Chosen  by  the  sovereign  Planter^  when  he  framed 

All  things  to  man's  delightful  use ;  the  roof 

Of  thickest  covert  was  interwoven  shades 

Laurel  and  Myrtle,  and  what  higher  grew 

Of  firm  and  fragrant  leaf:  on  either  side 

Acanthus,  and  each  odorous  bushy  shrub. 

Fenced  up  the  verdant  wall,  each  beauteous  flower, 

Iris  all  hues,  Roses  and  Jessamine, 

Rear'd  high  their  fiourish*d  heads  between,  and  wrought 

Mosaic  ;  underfoot  the  Violet, 

Crocus  and  Hyacinth,  with  rich  inlay 

Broider'd  the  ground,  more  coloured  than  with  stone 

Of  costliest  emblem." 

The  poet  Cowper  speaks  of  the  common  white  in    the  following 
passage : — 

'^  The  Jasmine  throwing  wide  her  elegant  sweets. 
The  deep  dark  green  of  whose  unrivall'd  leaf 
Makes  more  conspicuous,  and  illumines  more, 
The  bright  profusion  of  her  scatter*d  stars." 

'^  Who  that  hath  reason  and  his  smell. 
Would  not  'mong  Roses  and  Jasmine  dwell !" 

*^  Come  gentle  air  !  and  while  the  thickets  bloom, 
Convey  the  JasmirCs  breath  divine. 
Convey  the  woodbine's  rich  perfume. 
Nor  spare  the  sweet-leaved  eglantine." 

^'  The  Jessamine,  with  which  the  queen  of  flowers, 
To  charm  her  lord,  adorns  his  favourite  bowers ; 
Which  brides  by  the  plain  hand  of  Neatness  drest, 
Unenvied  rival !  wear  upon  their  breast ; 
Sweet  as  the  incense  of  the  morn." 

The  Jessamine  is  more  fragrant  by  night  than  by  day : 
*'  'Twas  midnight — through  the  lattice,  wreathed 
With  woodbine,  many  a  perfume  breathed 
From  plants  that  wake  when  others  sleep ; 
From  timid  Jasmine  buds — that  keep 
Their  odour  to  themselves  all  day, 
But,  when  the  sun-light  dies  away, 
Let  the  delicious  secret  out 
To  every  breeze  that  roams  about." 

There  is  an  elegant  gallantry  in  the  following  lines,  from  the  Spanish 
of  Don  Luis  de  Gongora  : — 

"  From  my  summer  alcove,  which  the  stars  this  morn 

With  lucid  pearls  o'erspread, 
I  have  gathered  these  Jessamines  tlius  to  adorn 

With  a  wreath  thy  graceful  head. 
From  thy  bosom  and  mouth  they,  as  flowers,  ere  death. 
Ask  a  purer  white,  and  a  sweeter  breath. 
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Their  blossoms,  a  host  of  bees,  alarmed, 

Watch'd  o'er  on  jealous  wing ;  ^ 

Hoarse  trumpeters  seemed  they  all,  and  armed, 
Each  bee  with  a  diamond  sting : 

I  tore  them  away,  but  each  flower  I  tore 

Has  cost  me  a  wound  which  smarteth  sore. 

Now,  as  I  these  Jessamine  flowers  entwine, 

A  gift  for  thy  fragrant  hair, 
I  must  have  from  those  honey-sweet  lips  of  thine 

A  kiss  for  each  sting  I  bear : 
It  is  just  that  the  blooms  I  bring  thee  home 
Be  repaid  by  sweets  from  the  most  lovely  one." 

The  Hindoos,  who  use  fragrant  flowers  in  their  sacriflces,  particu- 
larly value  the  Jessamine  for  this  purpose. 

Jessamine  abounds  in  the  gardens  of  the  Italians.  In  the  East  it  is 
cultivated  for  the  stems  too,  of  which  pipes  are  made.  Dallaway  says, 
speaking  of  the  Turks : — ^'  In  his  pipe  au  opulent  man  is  extremely 
sumptuous ;  the  head  must  be 'of  pale  amber,  the  stick  of  jasmine- wood 
with  the  bark  preserved,  and  the  bowl  of  a  delicate  red  clay,  highly 
ornamented.  According  to  the  dignity  of  the  smoker  is  the  length  of 
his  pipe,  often  six  or  seven  feet,  and  it  is  carried  by  two  of  his  servants 
from  place  to  place,  with  much  ceremony  ;  also  the  bowl  is  supported 
by  wheels  as  an  aid  to  supreme  indolence.  In  the  summer,  for  greater 
coolness,  the  stem  of  the  pipe  is  covered  with  cotton  or  muslin,  and 
moistened  with  water.  This  sovreign  recreation  is  not  confined  to  the 
men  ;  the  ladies,  especially  those  advanced  in  life,  partake  of  it  largely ; 
and,  as  a  delicacy,  they  mix  the  tobacco  with  frankincense,  musk,  or 
aloes- wood." 

The  Jasmine  we  now  figure  is  one  of  the  many  valuable  and  interest- 
ing discoveries  of  Mr.  Fortune  on  his  first  visit  to  China,  where  he 
found  it  g^wing  in  many  of  the  gardens  and  nurseries,  particularly 
about  Shanghae,  Loo-chou,  and  Nanking.  Plants  were  sent  to  the 
Horticultural  Society's  garden  at  Chiswick,  where  it  was  treated  as  a 
greenhouse  plant.  Mr.  Fortune  wrote  as  follows : — '^  It  appears  to  be  a 
greenhouse  plant,  and  grows  very  freely  in  rough  sandy  peat.  During 
summer  an  ample  supply  of  water  should  be  given  to  its  roots,  and  it 
must  be  syringed  overhead  once  or  twice  a-day.  It  is  a  profuse  winter 
blooming  plant,  continuing  for  a  long  time.  It  is  a«very  ornamental 
dwarf  shrub,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  perfectly  hardy  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  deciduous ;  the  leaves  falling  off  in  its  native  country  early 
in  autumn,  and  leaving  a  number  of  large  prominent  flower  buds,  which 
expand  early  in  spring,  often  when  the  snow  is  upon  the  ground,  and 
appear  like  primroses." 

It  proves  quite  hardy  in  England,  and  blooms  from  towards  the  end 
of  November  up  to  March,  or  later,  according  to  the  aspect,  or  other 
circumstances,  in  which  it  is  grown.  It  blooms  the  earliest  when 
trained  hgainst  a  wall,  or  trellis.  It  forms  a  nice  shrub  too  iti  the 
open  ground,  and  by  cutting  iu  the  shoots  it  becomes  quite  bushy,  and 
when  in  profuse  bloom  is  very  ornamental.    It  is  a  cheerful  companion 

b2 
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when  seen  from  the  dwelling-house,  at  that  period  of  the  year,  being  a 
pretty  contrast  later  on  for  the  Mezereum,  Ac.  It  grows  and  blooms 
very  freely  in  pots,  and  is  highly  ornamental  during  the  entire  of  i»-inter 
and  spring  for  the  c^eenhou!«e,  sitting-room,  entrance-hall,  Ac.  A  pro- 
longed period  of  blooming  is  easily  provided  for  by  baviog  plants  kept 
on  tlie  nortli  side  of  a  wall,  &c.,  and  fhnn  thence  succesdTely  taken 
iu-doors. 

The  plant  merits  a  place  in  every  greenbouie,  uttiog-raom,  garden 
or  shrubbery,  from  the  palace  to  the  humblest  cottage. 

2.  SWAINSONA  OSBORNII. 

It  is  a  half-shrubby,  hardy  herbaceous  plant,  a  native  of  the  Darling 
Downs  in  Australia,  where  it  was  discovered  growing  by  the  side  of 
water.  We  saw  it  in  beautiful  bloom  in  the  nursery  of  Messn.  Osborne 
and  Sons,  of  Fulham.  The  plant  is  very  neat^  dwarfish,  and  blooms  in 
profusion.  Its  pretty  pea-shaped  flowers  are  very  handsome,  and  render 
it  deserving  a  place  in  every  flower-garden.  It  is  a  valuable  acquisttioo 
to  the  charming  tribe  of  hardy  herbaceous  border  plants.  We  are  glad 
to  be  enabled  to  state,  that  hardy  herbaceous  plants  for  the  flower- 
garden  are  now  much  sought  after,  more  especially  the  shotoy  bloomers. 
Their  cultivation  stands  recommended  to  all  lovers  of  flowers,  by  a  vast 
variety  of  form,  colours,  &c.,  the  ease  with  which  they  are  cultivated 
and  a  collection  kept  up ;  also  they  may  be  procured  at  a  very  cheap 
tmte.  As  quantities  of  them  are  usually  kept  in  pots  by  the  general 
nurserymen  and  florists,  a  garden  may  be  fitted  up  at  any  season  of  the 
year,  and  a  very  trifling  cost  is  only  required  in  their  subsequent 
management. 
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Achillea  com  pacta. — A  hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  two  to  three 
feet  high.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  large  compact  beads^  In  pro- 
fusion, of  a  bright  golden  yellow.  Very  pretty.  When  growto  in 
contrast  with  the  Achillea  rosea,  it  has  a  pretty  effect.  They  Mootn 
throughout  summer. 

A0TU8  Drummondii. — A  very  neat  greenhouse-shrub  from  the 
Swan  River,  seeds  of  which  have  been  obtained  by  Messrs.  Henderson^s, 
of  the  Pine  Apple  Nursery.  All  the  Aotuses  are  pretty  pea*like 
flowering  plants,  the  blossoms  borne  in  profusion^  but  of  very  small 
Hize.  The  present  species  forms  a  spreading  stiff'-branched  shrub,  with 
small  heath-like  foliage.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  profusion,  clothing 
the  ends  of  young  branches  for  several  inches  long.  Each  blossom  is 
a  third  of  an  inch  across,  of  a  bright  yellow,  with  a  red  eye.  It  merits 
a  place  in  every  greenhouse.     (Figured  in  Magazine  of  Botany!) 

BaaBsais  Wallichiana.  (Synonym  B.  atro-virens.)— t)r.  Wallich 
discovered  this  species  in  Nepal,  subsequently  Mr.  Lobb  sent  it  to 
Messrs.  Veitch's,  and  about  the  same  time  Dr.  Hooker  discovered  It  on 
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the  Eastern  Himalaya,  and  sent  it  to  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Eew.  It  is 
likely  to  prove  quite  hardy.  It  is  an  upright  shrub,  which  ia  ita  Qvrn 
country  grows  from  six  to  ten  feet  high.  Plants,  however,  even  ten 
inches  high  will  bloom  very  freely.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour.  The  leaves  are  lance-shaped,  two  to  three  inches  long,  spiny. 
A  neat  shrub.     (Figured  in  Bot,  Mag.) 

C-ffiiOGYNB  ocHBACEA. — An  orchid  from  North-eastern  Jndia,whioh 
was  introduced  into  England  by  T.  Brocklehurst,  Esq.,  of  the  Feoc^t 
near  Macclesfield.  Each  flower  is  two  inches  across,  white,  blotched 
with  ochre-yellow,  and  very  fragrant.  (Figured  in  Bot.  ilfa^., 
4601.) 

Cebasus  ilicifolia. — Evergreen  Holly-Cherry;  A.  handsome  ^fr- 
green  bush,  or  small  tree,  quite  hardy.  The  leaves  are  wav^  a^d 
spiny  as  the  Holly,  and  has  white  flowers  similar  to  the  Bird  Cherry, 
produced  in  spikes.  It  has  fruit  resembling  a  small  cherry.  It  deserves 
a  place  in  every  shrubbery. 

Cestbum  Wabczewiczii.  —  A  greenhouse  shrub  froip  Ceiitr^l 
America.  Many  of  our  readers  know  the  C.  aurantiacuip,  which  ^ef^ 
its  numerous  large  panicled  heads  of  orange-coloured  tube-formed 
flowers  ;  this  new  apecies  is  very  similar,  but  its  blossoms  f^re  of  a  rif;h 
deep  yellow.  Both  species  are  very  ornamental,  and  merit  a  place  in 
every  gpreenhouse. 

Ceanothus  vebbucosus. — Mr.  Hartweg  sent  seeds  of  this  'pretty 
hardy  evergreen  shrub  from  California,  to  the  Horticultural  Society. 
The  plants  in  the  Royal  Qardens  of  Kew  have  stood  uninjured  in  the 
open  air  in  the  Arboretum  during  the  last  two  winters.  The  plant  in 
the  open  air  is  four  feet  high,  much  branched.  The  leaves  are  oval, 
nearly  an  inch  long,  dark  green.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  oorymbons 
heads  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots,  of  a  pale  purple-blue.  A  very  pretty 
shrub,  which  is  well  worth  possessing.     (Figured  in  Bot,  Mag.,  4660.) 

CisTUS  ALBICANS. — Thls  is  an  upright-grrowing  evergreen  shrub, 
bushy,  a  yard  to  four  feet  high,  blooming  most  proftisely.  Eaeh 
blossom  is  three  inches  across,  white,  with  sulphur  centre. 

CiSTus  MACULATU8. — The  Icaves  are  neat,  small,  an  upright-gprowing 
branching  shrub.  The  flowers  are  of  a  rich  golden  yellow.  Eaeh 
petal  has  at  its  bottom  a  dark  velvet  spot.  The  five  spots  on  the 
bright  yellow  ground  has  a  very  pretty  effect.  Each  blossom  is  9fk 
inch  and  a  half  across.     It  merits  a  place  in  ey^ry  shrub  border. 

CisTDS  TAUBICU8. — A  bushy  shrub,  bearing  a  profusion  of  JiJac- 
purple  flowers,  each  blossom  being  two  inches  anc)  a  half  across.  Very 
pretty. 

C(8TU8  YENDSTCs. — A  YC^'y  bushy  spreading  shrub,  with  deep  green, 
mediumrsized  foliage.  It  is  a  proiuse  bloomer.  Each  flower  is  nearly 
four  inches  across,  pure  white,  and  at  the  bottom  par^  of  each  petal 
there  is  a  large  spot  of  bright  red.  It  is  very  neat,  and  deserves  to  be 
in  ^verjr  shrubbery. 

C|8TD«  f OHMOWHi^^Aii  >prigiit-growiiig  ibnib,  (wp  6^  Wgbt  with 
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small  foliage.     Each  blossom  is  two  inches  across,  yellow,  with  Bvt 
dark  spots.     Very  neat  and  pretty. 

CiSTus  viLLosus. — A  spreading  bush,  with  sage-like  foliage.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  rosy-lilac  colour,  each  three  inches  across.     Veiy 

pretty. 

We  scarcely  need  add,  that  the  old  Gum  Cistus  is  a  fit  companion 
for  all  the  above ;  no  shrubbery  ought  to  be  without  it.  There  is  i 
large  clump  of  Cistus  in  the  pleasure  ground  at  Kew,  which  has  been 
for  some  time  in  beautiful  bloom,  and  likely  to  continue  for  a  length  of 
time. 

CrNOGLOssuM  MONTANUM. — A  hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  bloom- 
ing very  freely.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  long  racemes,  of  i 
bright  blue.     It  ought  to  be  in  every  flower-garden. 

Dendrobium  Farmeri. — A  delicate  and  lovely  orchid,  sent  by 
Dr.  M'CIelland  from  the  Calcutta  Botanic  Garden  to  W.  G.  Fanner, 
Esq.,  of  Nonsuch  Park,  Surrey.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  pen- 
dulous racemes  from  twelve  to  eighteen  together.  Each  blossom  is  an 
inch  and  a-half  across.  Sepals  and  petals  of  a  pale  straw  colour,  tinged 
with  rose.  Lip  pale  straw  colour,  with  the  whole  disc  orange-yellow. 
A  beautiful  species.     (Figured  in  Bot,  Mag,y  4659.) 

Dra(x>cephalum  peregrinum. — A  hardy  herbaceous  perennial, 
one  foot  high,  blooming  profusely.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pretty  lilac- 
purple,  well  deserving  a  place  in  every  flower-garden. 

Gentiana  gelida. — A  hardy  herbaceous  plant  of  much  beauty. 
The  plants  grow  from  a  foot  to  half  a  yard  high.  The  flowers  are 
borne  in  heads  of  ten  to  twelve  blossoms  in  each,  and  of  a  rich  blue. 
Each  flower  is  of  similar  shape  to  the  well-known  Spring-Gentian, 
blue,  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  erect.  It  is  a  profuse  bloomer,  and 
ought  to  be  in  every  flower-garden.     It  blooms  nearly  all  the  summer. 

Qloxinia  Victoria-Reoia. — The  flower  is  of  medium  size,  stoot, 
and  flne  formed.  The  ground  is  white,  with  a  blue  inside.  It  is 
exceedingly  handsome. 

G.  Josephine  de  Beauharnois. — White,  with  a  stripe  of  sulphur, 
edged  with  lilac  at  the  inside.     Very  pretty. 

G.  General  Franklin. — The  flower  is  of  good  substance  and  neat 
form,  white,  having  in  the  inside  a  stripe  of  sulphur,  edged  with 
lavender.     Very  pretty. 

G.  Grand  Duchess  Helena. — White,  with  a  sulphur  stripe  inside, 
edged  with  red.     Medium-sized.     Very  pretty. 

G.  ARGYR08TI0MA  sPLENDENS. — The  IcRves  are  large  and  have 
whiie  veins,  very  pretty.  Each  blossom  is  two  inches  long  and  as 
broad  at  the  mouth,  of  a  blue-purple,  with  a  white  stripe  at  the  inside. 
A  very  singular  variety. 

IxoRA  cocciNEA  8UPERBA. — The  flowers  are  of  a  deeper  colour 
than  the  old  coccineaj  and  the  heads  of  blossoms  as  large.  The  petals, 
however,  are  much  broader,  and  of  thicker  substance,  each  bldasom 
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being  almost  tound,  having  a  much  superior  appearance  to  the  narrow 
petals  of  coccinea.  All  exhibitors  of  stove  plants  should  have  this 
variety,  as  well  as  the  true  Javanica. 

LoASA  BicoLOR. — An  annual  from  Central  America,  which  was 
recently  introduced  to  Germany.  It  is  a  branching  bushy  plant,  about 
half  a  yard  high.  The  flowers  are  white,  with  a  scarlet  stripe,  borne 
in  terminal  racemes. 

LoNiCERA  FRAORANTissiMA. — Mr.  Fortune  sent  this  Honeysuckle 
from  China  to  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  It  is  a  sub- 
evergreen  hardy  shrub,  bearing  small  white  flowers.  Each  blossom 
has  a  short  tube,  and  the  expanded  mouth  is  nearly  an  inch  across. 
A  plant  trained  against  a  wall  in  the  garden  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 
at  Hatfield,  has  bloomed  this  season.  It  commenced  flowering  in 
January.  The  blossoms  are  exceedingly  fragrant,  combining  the  rich- 
ness of  the  perfume  of  orange  blossom  with  the  delicious  sweetness  of 
the  Honeysuckle. 

Oncidium  cucuixatum. — An  orchid  from  Central  America,  in 
Mr.  Brocklehurst*s  collection.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  a 
raceme  of  from  six  to  eight  inches  long.  Each  blossom  is  an  inch 
across.  Upper  petal  and  sepals  of  a  chocolate-red,  with  a  stripe  of 
greenish-yellow  along  the  centre.  Lip  large,  two-lobed,  violet,  spotted 
with  purple.  Very  curious  and  beautiful.  (Figured  in  PaxUnCs 
Flower  Garden^  87.) 

Passiflora  alba. — A  stove  species  from  Brazil.  The  flowers  are 
pure  white  at  the  upper  side,  and  green  underneath.  Each  blossom  is 
about  three  inches  across.  It  will  produce  a  pleasing  contrast  when 
grown  along  with  the  high  coloured  ones.     It  fruits  very  freely. 

Pentstemon  htrsutum. — Grows  about  fifteen  inches  high,  bushy. 
The  tube  of  the  flower  is  two  inches  long,  lilac  at  the  lower  part  and 
white  above,  quite  hardy. 

Phix>x  DruiImondii  Mayit. — It  is  a  bushy  plant,  blooming  pro- 
fusely. The  flowers  have  a  pure  white  ground.  Each  petal  has  a 
very  broad  feathery-edged  stripe,  of  light  purple,  which  is  margined 
with  white.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  flowering  variety,  which  blooms  for 
a  great  part  of  the  year.  It  has  been  termed  "  the  ever-blooming." 
It  does  well  either  in  pots  in  the  greenhouse,  or  in  the  open  bed. 

Rhododendron  lefidotum.  The  scaly. — This  is  one  of  the 
seedlings  raised  at  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew,  from  seed  which 
Dr.  Hooker  sent  there  from  Sikkim-Hlmalaya,  named  H.  eleagnoides^ 
and  as  such  is  figured  in  the  splendid  work  on  the  Rhododendrons  with 
dark  purple  flowers,  and  also  with  deep  yellow  flowers,  looking  like 
those  of  a  Helianthemum.  The  present  plant  bloomed  in  the  green- 
house. The  leaves  are  about  an  inch  long.  Flowers  of  a  dingy- 
purple,  with  a  yellowish  short  tube.  Each  flower  about  an  inch  across 
when  fully  expanded.     (Figured  in  Bot.  Mag,y  4667.) 

Thyrsacanthus  rutilans.  (Acanthads.)  It  is  a  stove  shrub 
introduced  to  the  Continental  Gardens  from  Central  America,  by  Mr. 
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Linden.  The  leaves  are  five  inches  long  by  two  broad.  The  floweps 
are  produced  in  drooping  racemes,  about  tweoty  on  each  ;  ihej  are 
tube-shaped,  two  inches  long,  of  a  brilliant  crimson,  much  like  the 
scarlet  trumpet  honeysuckle  blossoms.  It  is  a  valuable  acquisition, 
and  appears  likely  to  make  a  fine  exhibiiidn  plant. 


HARDY  ANNUALS  FOR   ORNAMENTING  THE  GREEN- 

HOUSE  EARLY  IN  SPRING. 


BT  ALPHA. 


PoRiNO  the  last  three  years  I  have  had  my  greenhouse  beaatifiilly 
ornamented,  amongst  other  things,  with  the  fine  blue  Nemophik 
insignis,  and  the  lilao  and  crimson  spotted  Sohizanthiia  pinnatua,  and 
S.  pinnatus  humilis.  Only  having  in  the  blues,  Hyacinths,  and  not  a 
lilac,  at  such  early  season,  I  was  led  to  try  these  two  prettj  blooming 
plants,  and  they  prove  a  most  valuable  acquisition,  the  planta  productog 
a  mass  of  beauty.     My  mode  of  management  W9s  as  followa : — 

I  sow  the  seeds  the  fir.<t  week  in  August  in  sixty-sized  pots,  in  a 
compost  of  rich  loam  and  sandy  peat,  equal  parts,  and  one-fourth  of 
the  pot  is  filled  with  drainage.  The  seeds  being  sown,  the  pots  are 
placed  either  under  a  hand-glass,  or  in  a  spare  seed  cucumber  fwne, 
shading  from  sun  till  the  plants  are  up,  and  as  sooq  as  up  the  glasses 
are  taken  off,  and  the  plants  have  the  benefit  of  the  open  air*  But  a 
few  seeds  are  sown  in  each  pot,  and  when  the  plants  are  up,  all  are 
taken  away  except  three.  Therefore  the  Nemophila  renders  itself  a 
twofold  acquisition,  in  its  colour  and  its  easy  culture.  X  sow  the  seed 
of  it  and  the  Schizanthus  at  the  same  time  as  the  Mignionette,  viz.  the 
beginning  of  August,  under  hand-glasses,  removing  the  glasses  as  soob 
as  the  plants  are  above  the  surfkce.  When  the  plants  are  a  good  size, 
I  pot  them  into  GO's,  one  in  a  pot,  if  strong,  but  sometimes  three ;  and 
I  give  tiiem  a  good  watering  over  head,  and  place  them  in  any  sheltered 
situation,  but  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  About  the  middle  of  October, 
I  take  the  strongest,  and  repot  them  in  48*s,  and  tie  up  th^  branches  to 
five  or  more  sticks  in  each  pot ;  I  then  place  them  in  a  cold  pit,  giving 
them  all  the  air  that  is  possible.  About  the  beginning  of  Daceaiber 
some  will  require  to  be  shifted  into  32's,  to  be  in  flower  in  February, 
and  the  others  I  shift  in  succession  in  24's.  When  I  shift  ihem  into 
the  pots  I  intend  them  to  flower  in,  I  stick  in  four  willows  at  regular 
distances  round  the  pot,  and,  bending  the  two  opposite,  I  bring  them 
together  at  the  top  in  the  form  of  a  balloon  ;  those  in  32-pots  about  two 
feet  and  a  half  above  the  pot,  and  those  in  24'8  three  feet.  I  then  put 
hoops  of  strong  wire  round  the  willows,  the  first  six  inches  above  the 
pit,  the  other  eighteen  inches  above  it,  securing  them  firm  to  the  wil- 
lows. I  then  tie  fine  threads  of  matting  at  regular  distances  between 
the  two  hoops,  to  train  the  shoots  to  which,  when  they  reach  the  top,  I 
allow  them  to  hang  down  on  the  other  side.  The  reason  why  I  train 
them  in  the  manner  described  is  thin : — if  trained  on  straight  sticks,  as 
soon  as  they  get  to  the  fop  they  break  down^  not  being  able  to  aupport 
then^^lyes,  and  thua  leave  all  tbo  top  part  without  any  flowem. 
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Another  way,  is  not  to  tie  them  up  at  all,  but  let  them  hapg  down  all 
over  the  pot.  In  dohig  them  this  way  I  keep  them  on  vheWe«|  tQ 
prevent  their  ilamping  oW.  In  placing  them  in  the  greenhouse,  the  pot 
should  be  placed  above  the  height  of  the  visitor,  it  being  unsightly,  not 
having  many  flowers  near  the  roots.  Also  stakes  can  be  driven  into 
the  border  of  the  conservatory,  and  pots  placed  on  the  top,  the  shoots 
hanging  down  and  covering  the  stake.  The  plant  has  in  this  manner 
a  fine  effect ;  in  a  word,  it  has  only  to  be  seen  to  be  admired. 

Last  August  I  sowed  seeds  of  Brachycoma  iberidifolia,  and  have  had 
fine  pots  of  them  in  bloom,  both  blue,  purple  and  white,  since  the 
middle  of  April,  and  they  are  likely  to  continue  all  the  summer.  Their 
pretty  daisy-shaped  flowers  have  a  charming  appearance.  I  also  sowecl 
seeds  of  Leptosiphon  androsaceus,  and  have  had  the  plants  in  bloom 
fVom  March  up  to  the  present,  the  prof\i8ion  of  their  lovely  rosy-Hlaq 
flowers  are  very  ornamental.  The  young  plants  were  treated  in  pQttins^ 
and  situation  as  the  Nemophila  and  Sehisanthus.  They  require  but 
little  labour,  and  amply  repay  for  any. 


THE  PA  SSI  FLORA  EDULIS. 

BY  J.  B.,  ROYAL  GABDEM8,  KSW. 

A  FINE  plant  is  grown  in  the  stove  in  these  gardens  wlncb>  in  its 
blooming  and  fruiting  state,  is  the  admiration  of  all  beholders.  It  is 
well  deserving  of  more  general  cultivation,  were  it  only  for  its  neat- 
formed,  large,  pendulous  flowers.  The  varied  colours  of  red,  white, 
green,  and  black,  in  each  blossom,  render  it  peculiarly  beautiful,  and 
entitle  it  to  a  place  in  every  hot-house,  vinery,  &c.  The  plant  here 
is  trained  lengthways  across  the  house  to  a  trellis  fixed  near  the  glass 
roof,  and  I  have  noticed,  both  in  the  Royal  Gardens  and  elsewhere, 
that  the  plant  blooms  and  fruits  better  so  trained  than  when  allowed  to 
proceed  upwards  along  the  rafters  only.  When  fruit  is  required,  the 
blossoms  must  not  be  sprinkled  over  with  water,  and  each  n^ost  be 
•carefully  impregnated  to  secure  a  crop.  After  the  blossoms  drop  ofT^ 
the  plant  may  be  duly  syringed,  which  promotes  the  growth  of  thq 
fruit.  For  persons  that  have  the  convenience,  a  pine  stove  is  an  agree* 
able  situation  ;  plants  grown  in  pots,  and  plunged  in  the  bark  pit,  and 
trained  to  the  wire  trellis  near  the  glass,  is  deemed  a  congenial  aspect. 

Tiie  plant  seems  to  require  straitening  for  pot  room,  in  order  to 
throw  it  into  a  prolific  bearing  state,  adding  to  that  a  copious  supply  of 
water  in  the  growing  season  (avoiding  the  flowers,  as  above  stated), 
which  should  commence  about  March,  in  order  to  get  the  fruit  ready 
in  good  time.     The  plant  succeeds  well  in  a  light,  rioh,  loamy  soil. 

It  is  easily  propagated,  either  by  seed  or  cutting^,  th«L  latter  bein^ 
preferable,  in  order  to  bring  it  sooner  into  a  bearing  state ;  two  years^ 
old  plants  being  calculated  to  bear  profusely.  The  fruit,  when  ripe,  is 
about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  The  colour  is  of  a  dark  brownie  purp]e« 
The  shell  is  thick,  hard,  and  useless.  The  inside  resembles  the  jelty  of 
a  gooseberry,  exeepting  the  colour  being  yellow,  and  the  se^  much 
larger.    TImi  flavonii  sMiiit  to  kftvea  Ibre^fokl  p^^f^Hj  oembined,  9ttd 
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is  adminblj  adiqpted  to  the  palate  of  peiBons  in  generml.    It  well  nierili 
a  place  wherever  practicable. 


PROPAGATING  BOUVARDIAS  BY  CUTTINGS  0¥   THE 

ROOTS. 


BT  ▲  FIX>Wni  GABDCHEa. 


I  SCARCELY  need  to  remark  that  this  genus  of  flowering  plants  is  one 
of  the  most  lovely.  Their  beautiful  trumpet-shaped  flowers,  borne  in 
pendulous  heads,  of  rich  red,  crimson,  scarlet,  and  yellow  coloursy  are 
highly  ornamental.  Whether  they  are  grown  in  beds,  in  masses,  or  as 
single  s])ecimens,  either  in-doors  in  pots,  or  grown  in  the  open  g^roaixl 
in  the  flower-garden,  they  are  alike  beautiful.  I  now  have  plants 
which  have  been  duly  formed  during  the  last  three  years,  firom  three  to 
four  feet  high,  regularly  branching  from  the  pot  to  the  summit,  and  the 
branches  loaded  with  the  heads  of  bloom.  All  the  tribe  merit  a  place 
in  every  g^reenhouse,  sitting-room,  or  flower-garden.  I  grow  them  in 
equal  parts  of  rich  loam,  sandy  peat,  and  leaf-mould,  having  a  good 
drainage.  The  plants  require  little  care,  and  amply  repay  for  any  atten- 
tion. I  propagate  them  both  from  half-ripened  young  shoots,  inserted 
in  sand,  or,  which  is  far  easier,  by  the  following  method : — I  fill  some 
large  fruiting  pine-pots  with  good  fresh  mellow  loam,  well  blended 
with  either  thoroughly-rotten  dung  or  vegetable  mould.  I  plant  mj 
roots  all  over  the  pot,  beg^inning  in  a  circle  round  the  outside,  opening 
the  soil  and  planting  them  with  my  finger,  and  continue  filling  up  one 
circle  within  another,  till  I  finish  in  the  centre  of  the  pot,  or  pots, 
leaving  no  more  of  the  roots  visible  above  the  surfiice  than  just  the  top. 
I  then  water,  and  place  them  in  a  hot-house,  at  from  60^  to  70^  of 
heat  by  night.  As  soon  as  the  shoots  get  to  between  four  and  five 
inches  high,  I  transfer  the  plants  singly  into  pots  of  a  small  size,  and 
by  degrees  harden  them  afler  they  have  got  established.  When  thej 
have  made  some  progress,  I  plant  them  out  into  a  bed  four  feet  widt*, 
eight  inches  between  the  rows,  and  four  inches  in  the  row ;  where,  if 
the  soil  be  good,  many  will  soon  be  in  flower.  I  pot  them  again  before 
frost,  and  treat  as  done  to  older  plants. 


TREATMENT  OF  THE  GUERNSEY  LILY. 

mr  AN  OLD  PRikCTITIONZR. 

This  delightful  flowering  Amaryllis  is  not  usually  grown  in  England 
in  that  state  of  vigour  and  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable.  I  have 
seen  them  more  than  double  the  size  of  those  which  are  seen  in  Govent 
Garden,  or  either  at  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew  or  the  other  public 
gardens  in  or  about  London.  The  following  method  of  treatment  I 
have  proved  to  be  signally  successful  with  it. 

In  this  country  we  usually  receive  the  bulbs  from  Guernsey  in  July  or 
August;  therefore,  against  the  time  of  their  arrival  let  a  compost  be  pre- 
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pared  for  their  reception,  consisting  of  good  light  loam,  rotten  leaf-mould, 
and  well-rotted  old  manure,  in  equal  parts,  having  a  liberal  sprinkling 
of  white  sand.  This  compost  should  be  formed,  and  the  whole  turned 
over  at  intervals  and  well  mixed,  for  at  least  a  year  before  it  is  wanted. 
Strong  earth  should  be  avoided,  for  Guernsey  is  a  sandy  soil,  or 
inclinable  thereto,  where  they  grow  and  flourish  in  perfection ;  this  in 
some  respect  has  taught  us  their  true  culture,  and  experience  demon- 
strates the  practice  to  be  right.  The  bulbs  being  arrived,  and  the 
compost  prepared,  let  a  sufficient  number  of  pots  of  the  size  of  those 
common  for  Auriculas  be  in  readiness,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
bulbs ;  fill  the  pots  with  tiie  compost,  and  plant  a  single  bulb  in  each 
pot.  These  pots  are  designed  to  form  a  beid,  and  having  marked  out  a 
place,  set  them  in  rows  of  what  breadth  you  please,  so  that  they  can 
conveniently  be  managed ;  let  the  pots  be  joined  close  to  each  other, 
and  fill  the  cavities  between  with  any  conunon  mould ;  then  hoop  the 
beds,  for  the  conveniency  of  covering  them  when  too  great  a  quantity 
of  rain  falls ;  for  by  thus  plunging  the  pots,  the  roots  will  be  kept  so 
cool  and  moist  as  to  require  little  or  no  watering,  which  is  very 
injurious  to  these  plants.  In  September  and  October  the  flower-buds 
will  show  themselves,  though  not  every  one;  for  this  reason  they 
should  be  planted  in  pots,  that  the  flowering  sorts  may  be  collected  and 
placed  together,  to  form  a  general  blow ;  for  this  purpose  let  a  shed  be 
prepared  for  their  reception  (an  Auricula  stag^  will  be  very  suitable)  ; 
such  shed  or  stage  should  be  in  an  open  exposure,  and  guarded  from 
violent  winds,  but  where  they  can  have  the  benefit  of  sun  and  air. 
Gentle  watering  should  now  be  frequently  given,  and  the  shed  should 
be  uncovered  in  fine  weather,  and  constantly  covered  in  wet,  other- 
wise the  beauty  of  the  flowers  would  be  much  diminished.  In  hot 
weather,  also,  they  should  be  screened  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  for 
this  will  hasten  their  decay.  With  these  precautions,  the  flowers  will 
exhibit  their  beauties  for  a  long  time.  Although  I  recommend  the 
plants  to  be  placed  as'  described,  I  beg  to  observe,  they  may  be  placed 
in  the  greenhouse  or  sitting-room,  doing  it  just  when  they  are  about  to 
expand  their  flowers,  as  they  have  been  previously  grown  slowly,  and 
in  proportion  have  become  vigorous,  the  blossoms  will  be  of  the  proper 
size,  but  the  period  of  flowering  will  be  shorter.  The  beauty  of  superb 
specimens  amply  repays  for  any  attention  given. 


ON  PROPAGATING  ERICAS  FROM  CUTTINGS. 

BY  BtB.  JAMES  SMITH,  PBOPAGATOB  IN  BELVIDX3UE  NUBSERT,  PARIS. 

Not  having  observed  any  particular  instructions  on  this  subject  in 
your  Magazine,  and  as  we  annually  increase  our  stock  of  Ericas,  ten 
thousand  at  leasts  1  therefore  forward  you  the  mode  of  operation  we 
pursue. 

The  general  season  of  putting  off*  cuttings  is  from  the  middle  of 
April  to  July,  as  the  young  shoots  are  then  properly  ripened  for  the 
purpose.     I  must  observe,  howeyer,  that  whenever  the  young  wood  is 
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become  Homewhat  firm,  it  is  in  a  proper  state  to  strike  root,  and  maj 
be  put  in  the  outting  pot. 

By  a  series  of  practical  experiments,  it  has  been  fbund  that  the  old 
wooti  of  Ericas,  as  well  as  many  other  plants,  is  by  no  means  calcu* 
latcd  to  produce  roots ;  and  having  proved  that  the  young  wood  sue- 
ceeded  best  as  cuttings,  the  only  thing  to  be  looked  for  was  a  warm, 
open,  yet  partially  retentive  medium  b^t  calculated  for  them  to  striice 
root  in,  and  sand  is  found  to  be  the  best.  A  good  deid  depends,  in  my 
opinion,  on  the  choice  of  sand  for  this  purpose ;  many  prefer  the  whitest 
and  finest  they  can  procure ;  at  all  events ^7-«aiu/  is  the  most  proper; 
but,  from  recent  observations,  X  am  inclined  to  think  that  its  goodness 
does  not  depend  so  much  on  the  colour  as  the  texture,  a  liyely  vege- 
tating sand  being,  in  my  opinion,  preferable  to  that  of  a  deeid,  ^odj 
binding  nature,  be  it  ever  so  white;  but  it  should  be  a  pure  sand, 
untainted  with  any  mixture  whatever.  The  manner  of  using  it  is  to 
have  the  pot  well  drained  as  usual  for  cuttings,  and  then  filled  with 
sandy  peat  within  an  inch  of  the  rim,  which  must  be  pressed  pretty 
tight  so  as  not  to  sink  much  afterwards;  let  the  remainder  be  filled 
with  the  sand  and  well  levelled  at  the  top,  being  also  pressed  tight; 
the  whole  should  then  get  a  good  watering  to  settle  it  before  the  euttings 
are  inserted.  Now  we  proceed  to  make  the  necessary  quantity  of 
cuttings  to  fill  it,  and  the  sand  will  be  soaked  sufiieiently,  and  fit  to 
receive  them  by  the  time  tliey  are  ready.  Strong^  luxurieuU^  or  Uad» 
ifig  shooU  are  not  chosen,  as  from  their  redundancy  of  sap  they  are 
exceedingly  liable  to  damp ;  the  ends  of  the  lateral  or  side  shoots  are, 
by  experience,  proved  to  answer  infinitely  better  when  soleoted  with 
judgment,  so  as  care  is  taken  to  reject  any  that  have  in  the  least  degree 
attained  a  hard  woodiness  of  substance,  or  that  cut  wiry  and  tougk 
They  need  not  exceed  an  inch  in  length,  two-thirds  of  which  is  to  be 
divested  of  its  leaves,  and  finished  by  a  clean  horizontal  cut  at  the 
bottom ;  but  in  taking  the  leaves  off,  it  is  necessary  to  be  carefnl  not 
to  injure  the  bark  of  the  cuttinffs  by  paring  them  too  close,  bot  rather 
to  leave  a  part  of  the  footstalk  attached  to  It  Wben  a  suffieient 
number  is  ready,  we  have  them  immediately  inserted  in  the  sand  with 
a  small  neat  dibber,  something  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  goose 
quill ;  they  are  pretty  well  tightened  in  the  sand,  and  should  have  a 
moderate  sprinkle  of  water  to  settle  it  about  their  stems,  A  proper 
glass  being  previously  chosen,  wiien  they  have  stood  about  half  an  hour 
to  drain  and  settle,  it  is  set  on,  pressing  it  gently  on  the  surface  so  as  to 
make  it  perfectly  loose.  When  this  business  is  performed  in  hot  weather, 
the  pots  are  pluneed  in  some  cool  shady  situation,  where  they  can  be 
conveniently  shaded  when  requisite ;  an  exhausted  hotbed,  with  a  frame 
and  good  lights  on  it,  answers  very  well ;  of  otherwise  the  north  side  of 
any  low  wall  or  hedge  where  they  are  a  little  sheltered  from  the  noon* 
day  sun,  and  have  the  benefit  of  it  morning  and  evemag ;  in  either  plao9 
the  pota  are  plunged  up  to  the  rim  in  old  tan  or  saw-dust,  and  in  the 
latter  they  also  require  to  be  covered  with  large  cap-glasses  over  the 
small  ones.  When  potted  and  watered  they  are  set  in  small  box 
frames  on  the  kirbs,  or  other  convenient  pkoes  in  the  pit  for  a  £iw 
daysi  Mid  nhaded  untU  ik$j  b^ve  ^stikblistied  tb^oaelvc*  in  tbo  frtiii 
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mould ;  at  soon  ac  they  have  taken  to  grow  fVeely,  they  are  removed 
to  the  greenhouse^  but  not  exposed  to  the  open  air  entirely  at  first,  as 
it  might  do  them  a  material  injury ;  on  account  of  whioh  the  light! 
over  them  are  kept  closer  than  usual  for  a  few  days. 


MISCELLANEOUS  SECTION. 

BoA(»viA8.-^All  the  tpecies  are  neat  growing  shrubby  plants,  and 
when  in  bloom  are  very  pretty.  They  merit  a  place  In  every  green- 
house. The  po€9  in  which  they  gfow,  should  always  be  kept  t^an  at 
the  outside ;  if  the  pores  be  clo^  up  by  a  green  coating,  &c.,  the 
plants  will  be  sickly  in  proportiott^  and  ere  long  vrill  perish.  The 
drainage  should  be  one-fourth  the  depth  of  the  pot,  it  must  consist  of 
a  broken  pot,  over  which  a  layer  of  chopped  moss  must  be  placed  to 
prevent  the  compost  choking  up  the  potsherds^  so  as  to  prevent  the 
water  properly  passing  away.  The  compost  must  consist  of  good  turfy 
sandy  peat,  which  has  been  obtained  from  its  original  moor  for  several 
months,  and  been  kept  in  a  situation  where  it  has  freedom  of  air  and 
rain,  one-half,  which  must  be  well  chopped  up,  atnl  retain  its  openness, 
the  pieces  being  left  as  large  as  maferow  peas  up  to  common  marbles. 
The  other  half  must  consist  of  bits  of  charcoal  feind  well  decomposed 
(two  year  old)  cow-dung,  pot,  and  well  decompose  leaf  mould,  in 
equal  parts.  These  being  well  mixed,  fbrm  a  compost  in  which  the 
Boronias  grow  most  admirably.  Plants  sometimes  perish  Htddenitf^ 
this  will  be  occasioned  by  either  fet  want  of  water,  or  when,  grown  in  a 
dose  soil  that  detains  the  water,  thus  the  soil  becomes  sour,  and  inju* 
rious  to  the  plant.  To  form  the  plants  bushy,  pinch  off  the  heads  lyf  the 
shoots  to  cause  the  protection  of  laterals.  A  fre/e  admission  of  air  is 
essential  to  its  well  doing.^— (^  London  ExhUfit&r  of  Cheenkotue 
PianU.) 

Dritino  Specimens. — Noticing  that  one  of  your  correspondents 
requests  additional  information  on  this  process,  I  beg  to  state,  he  may 
take  most  of  the  j^nt  specimens  out  of  the  paper  they  have  been  drictl 
in  for  three  days^  but  the  Mieateones  af^er  being  in  twenty»fbur  hours  \ 
he  must  then  place  them  in  dry  paper,  having  a  couple  of  quires  under 
and  one  sheet  over,  then  proceed  to  iron  them  with  a  common  smoothing 
iron,  moderately  hot,  by  this  process  he  will  find  the  colours  preserved 
in  a  much  superior  degree  than  by  the  method  which  has  long  been  in 
common  use.  I  have  a  large  collection,  nmde  in  Italy  and  the  south  of 
France,  mostly  dried  in  this  manner,  and  many  dried  thus  in  1835,  are 
still  perfect  in  their  colours;  even  tlie  common  Broom  (Cytlsus 
scoparius),  which  usually  turns  black  (both  blossom  and  leaf),  and  the 
Hower  of  the  blue  Campanula,  which  becomes  white,  perfl^tly  retain 
their  colour  when  dried  in  this  mantter.  Care  is  required  to  have  Ibt 
iron  sometimes  less  hot,  and  somtimes  more  so,  according  to  the  different 
•  sorts  of  plants  to  be  acted  on ;  but  this  must  be  learned  by  experience. 
This  process  of  drying  prevents  the  necessity  of  dipping  plants,  such  as 
Heaths,  wlitch  have  a  tendency  to  cast  tfieir  leaves  In  the  drying,  into 
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scaldiDg  water,  or  any  other  mixture,  as  the  hot  iron  effectuallj  detrojs 
the  vitality  at  once.  It  has  been  found  useAil  to  lay  silver  paper, 
dipped  in  a  strong  solution  of  alum,  on  the  specimens. —  Ciericut^ 
Middlesex, 

Pkofessor  Forbes's  Lecture,  June  3. — On  this  occasion  Profesior 
Forbes  entered  into  an  investigation  of  the  general  features  of  the  plants 
considered  as  constituting  a  genus.  He  observed,  that  if  we  go  into 
the  fields  and  collect  a  number  of  plants,  they  would  be  found  to  agree 
in  certain  minute  and  general  features,  and  a  certain  number  would 
constitute  what  botanists  term  a  genus ;  whieh  was  simply  an  assem- 
blage of  species,  but  each  having  a  certain  peculiar  collective  character 
of  its  own.  He  remarked  that  the  term  species  had  been  explained  by 
him  more  particularly,  at  a  previous  lecture,  as  being  the  assemblage  (^ 
descendants  of  an  individual  plant,  the  seed  of  which  would  not  produce 
individuals  of  another  species,  or  presenting  different  specific  characters. 
The  scientific  name  of  each  species  indicates  the  genus  as  well.  Thus 
in  the  case  of  '^  Erica  Cavendishii,"  Erica  forms  the  generic  name,  and 
Cavendishii  the  specific  name.  The  substantive  (Erica)  is  used  to 
designate  the  genus,  and  the  adjective  (Cavendishii)  to  expre«  the 
species.  In  this  case  the  specific  name  is  not  given  merely  in  honour 
of  a  distinguished  patron  of  botany,  but  for  convenience  in  arrange- 
ment. It  was  next  observed  that  different  botanists  gave  different 
names  to  the  same  plants  in  published  descriptions.  Thus  it  was  not 
unusual  to  meet  with  instances  of  one  botanist  giving  a  name  to  a  plant 
that  had  already  been  described  by  some  other  botanist  under  a  different 
name.  The  usual  course,  however,  was  to  adopt  the  name  that  had 
been  first  given.  The  Professor  next  entered  more  particularly  into 
the  consideration  of  the  term  *^  genus"  in  its  relation  to  tribeB,  families, 
orders,  and  classes,  remarking  that  these  terms  were  all  used  to  express 
the  several  groups  into  which  plants  had  been  arranged,  and  that  in 
speaking  simply  of  a  group  of  species  the  word  ^^  genus"  was  used  in  a 
restrict^  sense.  In  speaking  of  a  certain  Heath,  as  Erica  vagemSj  lor 
instance,  it  was  not  meant  to  make  any  reference  to  the  higher  classes, 
but  only  to  speak  of  it  with  reference  to  its  genus  and  species.  He 
then  illustrated  this  part  of  his  subject  by  referring,  at  considerable 
length,  to  the  generic  character  of  a  Buttercup,  as  g^ven  in  one  pf  the 
Manuals  of  British  Botany,  pointing  out  the  several  parts  which  com- 
bined to  distinguish  it  from  any  other  plants  with  which  it  is  allied.  In 
the  diagnosis  of  this  genus,  as  given  by  botanists,  we  find,  said  the 
Professor,  that  the  calyx  is  composed  of  five  (rarely  three)  sepals  or 
outer  whorl  of  sepals,  and  that  they  are  separate.  Then,  again,  the 
petals  are  stated  to  be  five,  rarely  numerous,  with  a  nectariferous 
pore  at  the  base.  Here  it  was  shown,  by  means  of  diagrams,  that  the 
petals  of  this  genus  differed  from  most  others  in  the  same  group  by 
having  its  nectariferous  pore  covered  by  a  scale,  which  is  found  to  be 
present  in  all  species  of  Ranunculus  ;  and  though  other  plants  possessed 
the  nectariferous  pore,  in  none  of  them  it  combined  with  the  features 
that  accompanied  it  in  this  case.  Attention  was  next  diawn  to  the 
carpels,  which,  it  was  observed,  were  arranged  in  globular  heads,  and 
not  bursting.    The  stamens  and  style  were  said  to  be  ''  numerous* 
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term  used  by  botanists  when  the  number  of  these  organs  was  above  ten 
or  thereabouts.  The  Professor  next  explained  that  all  the  generic 
characters  were  taken  in  this  way  from  the  different  parts  of  the  floral 
organs,  and  not,  as  in  species,  from  the  leaves  and  similar  trivial  fea- 
tures. He  next  noticed  the  points  of  difference  between  a  genus  and  a 
tribe,  explaining  that  the  latter  was  simply  a  higher  group  of  plants, 
comprising  different  allied  genera,  as  a  genus  included  different  species. 
He  pointed  out  the  relation  between  the  Mousetail  (Myosurus)  and  the 
Ranunculus  or  Buttercup,  stating  that  these  two  genera  differed  from 
each  other  in  certain  particular  (ilbaracters,  but  agreed  in  others,  as  in 
their  imbricato aestivation  (a  term  which  he  explained  to  mean  one  of  the 
modes  in  which  the  leaves  are  arranged  in  the  bud),  also  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  carpels,  those  of  the  Ranunculus  forming  globular  heads, 
and  of  the  Mousetail  a  long  slender  fesciculus,  like  the  tail  of  a  mouse 
— hence  its  name.  Both  these  genera  were  quite  different ;  but  because 
they  agreed  in  certain  essential  features,  they  were  grouped  together, 
and  were  said  to  belong  to  the  same  tribe.  The  Professor  next  ad- 
verted to  the  groups  of  plants  forming  natural  ordiersy  as  Geraniacese, 
Papilionaceee,  and  others,  which  were  marked  by  certain  peculiarities 
of  structure,  but  which  were  all  arranged  according  to  the  same  plan. 
It  was  observed,  in  reference  to  those  having  pea-blossom  flowers,  that 
the  terms  Leguminaceee  and  Papilionaceee  were  employed  by  different 
botanists  to  express  the  same  group,  which,  besides  having  this  pecu- 
liarity in  the  form  of  the  flowers,  also  agreed  in  having  their  seeds  in 
pods.  The  group  of  Composite  plants  was  next  noticed.  This  group, 
it  was  remarked,  contained  several  hundred  genera,  and  about  19,000 
species,  all  agreeing  in  certain  general  features,  and  of  which  the 
Thistle,  Cineraria,  and  Dandelion  were  named  as  examples.  The  plants 
in  this  group  were  sub-divided  for  the  sake  of  convenience  into  other 
groups,  such  as  the  Flosiculose,  the  flowers  of  which  division  consisted 
of  a  number  of  small  distinct  tabular  flowers,  or  florets,  arranged 
together  in  the  form  of  a  head.  Of  these  the  Dandelion  and  Lettuce 
were  cited  as  examples.  In  certain  other  genera  of  the  same  large 
group,  the  central  florets  only  were  found  to  be  entire  or  perfect ;  those 
of  the  circumference  or  ray  wanting  the  anthers.  The  mode  of  ascer- 
taining the  generic  character  of  a  plant  was  then  shown  by  reference  to 
several  specimens  on  the  table.  In  particular,  the  flower  of  an  Iris  was 
examined,  and  its  different  parts  explained.  Here  it  was  found,  afler 
removing  the  two  whorls  of  outer  segments,  three  of  a  smaller  size  re- 
mained in  a  position  interior  to  the  stamens:  these  apparent  petals  were 
in  reality  the  stigmas  ;  and  in  this  genus,  from  their  peculiar  form,  they 
were  called  petaloid.  Botanists,  it  was  remarked,  laid  great  stress  on 
this  character,  as  well  as  the  reflexed  position  of  the  petals  forming  the* 
perianth.  As  another  illustration,  the  structure  of  the  Lupin  and  its- 
generic  characters  were  pointed  out  and  fully  explained.  The  Pro* 
fessor  then  concluded  his  lecture  by  a  few  interesting  observations  on- 
the  distinction  between  a  Geranium  and  Pelargonium,  the  object  of 
his  discourse  throughout  being  to  illustrate  by  familiar  examples  the. 
principles  upon  which  natural  groups,  and  e^cially  those  restrictedly 
termed  genera,  are  defined  by  botanists. 
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August  f REAfM^fiT  with  Pelahgowiums.— The  cut-down  plants 
of  July  will  now  have  piifthed  sufficiently  at  the  eyes  to  be  shaken  out 
and  tli^rooteci,  and  with  a  sharp  knife  take  off  all  straggling  roots ;  repot 
them  into  Hoine  open  «)ll,  with  two  inches  of  drainage  at  the  bottom  of 
the  plants,  potting  them  into  5  or  6-lnch  pots  according  to  the  quantity 
of  root.-*,  that  is,  if  they  were  previously  in  8-inch  pots ;  keep  them  in 
a  close  frame  or  hou^  till  they  get  established,  Just  damping  them  over 
head  with  a  fine  rose  three  or  four  times  a-week.  As  soon  as  they 
have  reoovereii  fh>m  tlie  shifl,  air  may  be  abundantly  gfiven  night  and 
day,  shelterincr  them  from  heavy  rains,  and  keeping  them  clean  Oom 
green  fly.  Cuttings, — Now  is  the  time  for  making  a  foundation  for 
another  season,  that  is,  when  plants  are  cut  down:  continue  to  cut 
down  plants  as  they  go  out  of  flower. — {Dobson^s  Treatise.) 

Rbd  Spider. — The  recent  dry  and   very  hot  weather   has   been 
favourable  to  the  progress  of  this  destructive  insect,  and  many  com- 
plaints relative  to  its  ravages  in  collections  of  indoor  6owering  plants 
have  been  sent  us,  as  well  as  information  solicited,  as  how  the  Red 
Spider  could  be  destroyed]  without  damaging  the  plants.     We  have 
replied  by  letter  to  all  applicants,  but  as  others  may  have  still  to  con- 
tend with  the  adversary,  we  repeat  here  what  we  have  stated  in  previous 
parts  of  our  Magazine ;  via.,  let  a  mixture  of  lime  and  sulphur  oe  made 
to  the  consistence  of  the  usual  whitewash,  and  where  there  are  brick 
or  other  flues,  or  hot- water  pipes,  let  them  be  washed  over  with  the 
mixture,  doing  it  towards  evening ;  after  the  sun  is  off  close  the  bouse 
or  pit,  and  let  the  flue  or  hot-water  pipe  be  heated  to  a  gentle  warmth^ 
and  the  fume  from  the  sulphur  and  lime  will  be  sufficiently  diffused 
throughout  the  house  to  destroy  all  the  insects.     The  following  mom*> 
ing  early  syringe  the  plants,  and  let  there  be  a  full  admission  of  air  to 
the  house  all  the  day,  and  the  succeeding  day  also.     If  by  any  casualty 
the  entire  destruction  of  the  insect  has  not  been  effected,  let  a  little 
more  sulphur  be  added  than  before,  and  repeat  the  necessary  heating, 
<Sbo.     Guard  against  having  the  flue  or  pipe  too  hot.     We  never  knew 
the  application  to  fail ;  and  having  applied  it  on  many  occasions  on 
plant-houses,  vineries,  dbc,  we  never  had  either  plant  or  vine  damaged 
by  the  operation. 

BsAUTT  or  FLowfctti. — There  is  not  a  plant  but  on  minute  Inves- 
tigation will  reveal  some  peculiar  beauty,  or  some  exquisite  adaptation, 
to  reward  the  attention  bestowed.  What  we  despise  as  weeds,  and 
condemn  as  inconspicuous,  are  only  so  in  relation  to  our  superficial 
view. 

For  a  garden  we  select  such  plants  as  are  suitable,  on  account  of 
the  sixe  and  brilliancy  of  their  flowers,  or  of  the  Unusual  elegance  of 
their  fbliage.  But  in  a  landscape  individual  beauty  is  subservient  to 
general  ofMOt.  £ven  a  mass  of  hemlocks  or  nettles  is  not  without  its 
relative  beauty.  The  garden  is  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  some  &vourite 
flowers,  often  unjustly,  to  the  disadvantage  of  many  that  cannot  be 
confined  within  artificial  boundaries.  For  a  landscape^  foliage  is  the 
principal  requisite,  and  thus  every  so-called  weed  has  its  appointed 
service.  «  •  .  .  •  Some  flowers  are  common  to  both  garaen  and 
country.     Violets,  Primroses,  Snowdrops,  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  &c.. 
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are  as  sweet  in  their  wild  hauots  as  in  the  protected  enclosure.  Many 
not  found  in  the  garden  are  splendid  in  their  wild  independence,  such 
as  the  Mullein,  Fox-glove,  Yiper's-bugloss,  Speedwell,  and  the  curious 
tribes  of  Orchis.  Daisies,  Buttercups,  Anemones,  Cowslips,  Harebells, 
Vetches,  &c.,  are  more  welcome  in  their  wild  habitats. 

Varied  beauty  is  thus  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  liabitable 
globe,  and  cannot  fail  to  delight  every  mind  that  is  not  blighted  by 
the  wretched  conventionalities  of  the  world,  benumbed  by  cold  utili- 
tarianisni,  or  besotted  by  selfishness. 

"  Nature  never  did  betray 
The  heart  that  loved  her ;  'tis  her  privilege. 
Through  all  the  years  of  this  our  life,  to  lead 
From  Joy  to  joy ;  for  she  can  so  inform 
The  mind  that  is  within  us,  so  impress 
With  quietness  and  beauty,  and  so  feed 
With  lofty  thoughts,  that  neither  evil  tongues, 
Bash  judgments,  nor  the  sneers  of  selfish  men 
Shall  e'er  prevail  against  us,  or  disturb 
Our  cheerful  faith,  that  all  which  we  behold 
Is  full  of  blessing." — Wordsworth. 

{Beauty  of  Flowers  in  Field  and  Wood,) 
Autumn  and  Wint£r-fix>wering  Pelargoniums. — For  autumn 
flowering  I  have  found  the  following  the  most  desirable,  being  free- 
blooming  kinds,  and  strong  growers : — Forget-me-not  (Lyne),  a  ^ii% 
high*coloured  flower,  and  one  which  will  be  found  to  give  satisfaction 
to  all  who  grow  it;  it  will  also  force  well  in  the  spring.  Meteor 
(Beck),  a  showy  flower,  and  well  adapted  for  late  purposes.  Negress, 
a  dark  flower,  and  very  free  ;  rLm)  adapted  for  spring  forcing.  Sultana, 
or  Perpetual,  of  dwarf  cl68e  habit,  and  free  flowering.  Gauntlet,  a 
fine  large  bright  flower ;  also  well  adapted  for  early  spring  forcing,  as 
it  will  stand  a  very  high  temperature  without  going  blind.  Selina,  a 
bright  red,  and  beautiful  variety  ;  this  is  also  well  adapted  for  early 
spring  forcing.  Lady  Mary  Fox,  a  bright  red ;  this,  with  a  little 
warmth,  will  be  found  to  flower  all  through  the  winter,  and,  as  a 
bouquet  flower,  is  most  desirable ;  it  will  be  found  a  beautiful  bedding 
plant,  if  cultivated  to  that  end,  being  a  most  profuse  bloomer.  Qnerci- 
folia  cocci nea,  a  bright  scarlet- flowered  oak-leaved  variety ;  this  will 
force  well,  and  is  invaluable  for  bedding  purposes.  Duke  of  Cornwall, 
an  established  favourite,  of  fine  high  colour,  and  good  trusser;  this 
may  be  forced  successfully  with  the  second  crop  in  spring.  Mrs.  John- 
son (Dennis),  a  flesh  colour,  and  most  profuse  bloomer  ;  will  be  found 
to  contrast  well  with  the  other  colours.  Laneii,  a  variety  which  should 
be  grown  by  all  who  require  winter  flowers,  as  it  will  flower  through 
the  whole  of  the  winter,  and  stand  a  high  temperature  in  the  spring. 
When  the  beauty  of  the  plants  is  not  so  much  an  object  as  the  flowers, 
they  should  not  be  cut  down,  or  re-potted,  when  housed  early  in  autumn. 
A  few  of  the  fancy  varieties  will  be  found  distinct  and  free  bloomers : 
— Anab,  Jenny  Lind,  Fairy  Queen,  Queen  Superb,  Statiaski,  and 
Sidonia.  The  following,  for  early  forcing,  will  stand  the  most  flre 
heat: — Admiral  Napier,  red  ;  Alba  moitiflora,  white ;  SurfMss  Admiiml 
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Napier,  red  ;  to  be  followed  by  General  Washington,  red  ;  and  Col- 
leyanum,  purple ;  with  such  others  as  I  have  enumerated  above. 
Scarlets  must  not  be  neglected,  they  are  beyond  all  others  ;  and  now 
the  collection  of  this  lovely  section  is  nearly  all  that  can  be  desired  as 
to  form,  colours,  &c. 

Hammersmith  (near  London)  Pansy  Society's  Show. — The  fol- 
lowing varieties  were  exhibited,  by  which  list  our  readers  may  perceive 
what  are  the  finest  formed  and  best  coloured  kinds  in  the  south  of 
England,  and  they  may  fully  depend  on  the  excellency  of  the  flowers. 

Ist  Collection  {Amateur  Growers,) — Mr.  S.  Treacher,  Wycombe, 
with  Jiiventns,  Duke  of  Perth,  Queen  of  England,  Masterpiece,  Lady 
Carrington,  Pandora,  Aurora,  Timour,  Flower  of  the  Day,  Royal  Visdr, 
Diadem,  Duchess  of  Rutland,  Lord  Carrington,  Maid  of  Athens, 
Nimrod,  Lucy  Neal,  Helen,  Supreme,  Constautine,  Thisbe,  Almanzor, 
Iron  Duke.  Sambo,  Kate ;  2d,  Mr.  A.  Lane,  with  President,  Climax, 
Pompey,  Ethelred,  Royal  Visit,  Ophir,  Matchless,  Sir  P.  Sydney, 
Maid  of  Athens,  Disraeli,  Diadem,  Queen  of  England,  Androcles, 
Mr.  Beck,  Blanche,  Timour,  Mrs.  Trotter,  Elgiva,  Helen,  Duchess  of 
Rutland,  Polyphemus,  Aurora,  Eustace,  Exquisite,  Rubens. 

Nurserymen  :  36  varieties. — Great  Britain,  Mrs.  Hamilton,  Robert 
Bums,  Almanzor,  Gliff,  Duke  of  Perth,  Lady  Emily,  Euphemia, 
Thisbe,  Seedling,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Sir  R.  Peel,  Adela,  Royal  Visit, 
Duke  of  Rutland,  Miriam,  Alfred  the  Great,  Privateer,  Sir  J.  Cathcart, 
National,  Morning  Star,  Pompey,  Sir  J.  Franklin,  Sir  J.  Paxton, 
Seedling,  Diadem,  Aurora,  Supreme,  Sambo,  Mr.  Beck,  Criterion, 
France  Cycole,  Seedling,  Seedling,  Black  Diamond,  Pandora;  2d, 
Flowers  dissimilar  from  the  first  stand  were,  Laertes,  Queen  of  England, 
Hercules,  Lady  Carrington,  Grace  Darling,  Flower  of  the  Day,  Pride, 
Timour,  Kate,  Opiiir,  Elegans,  Mulberry,  Polyphemus,  Constance, 
Constellation,  Royal  Purple,  Royal  White,  Rotunda,  Commander-in- 
Chief,  Masterpiece,  Nox,  Rubens,  Rotunda  (Hunt's),  Androcles,  Lucy 
Neal,  Cow  per,  Post-captain,  Helen. 

The  following  were  shown  at  another  meeting  on  the  first  stand  : — 
Sir  J.  Cathcart,  National,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Glifi*,  Diadem,  Euphemia, 
Great  Britain  (Parker),  Duke  of  Perth,  Adela,  Pompey,  Sir  R.  Peel, 
Sambo,  Blanche,  Mrs.  Hamilton,  Bellona,  Thisbe,  Eleganf,  Rising  Sao, 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  Juventus,  Ophelia,  Royal  Visit,  Climax,  Queen  of 
England,  Rainbow,  Alfred  the  Great,  France  Cycole,  Chiefbtin,  Lady 
Emily,  Supreme,  Robert  Burns,  Caroline,  Commander-in-Chief. 

Hollyhocks. — These  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  flower 
stems,  if  the  stems  are  not  too  much  exhausted  by  the  flowers  before  the 
cuttings  are  put  in.  Thus,  when  the  flowers  are  becoming  shabby,  cut  the 
plants  down  ;  and,  commencing  at  the  bottom  joints,  continue  to  make 
cuttings  on  the  plan  recommended  by  Mr.  McMillan,  until  the  wood  is 
too  soft  for  that  purpose.  These  should  be  put  in  under  a  frame  or 
handglass,  on  a  very  slight  heat,  the  soil  being  gritty  sand,  loam,  and 
leaf  mould  in  equal  proportions.  Water  very  cautiously,  but  sprinkle 
the  cuttings  lightly  every  day  if  the  weather  is  fine.  The  plants  an 
developed  out  of  the  accumulation  of  adventitious  matter  and  buds 
formed  at  the  base  of  eaph  cutting. 
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turning  tmi  into  b«l»  lle^t  year;  th  _  ^ 
routed,  and  having  the  leads  stopped,  are  bushy  plaols  by  winter 
felting  in,  and  are  well  prepared  to  stand  the  effects  of  it  without 
injury.  Examine  the  efTects  of  colours  in  your  beds,  and  investigate 
their  combinalions  and  cuntrHBts,  so  as  to  improve  and  vary  the  arrange- 
ment another  season.  To  keep  up  the  interest  of  a  garden,  especially 
if  planteil  oti  the  grouping  system,  requires  some  considerable  skill  and 
forethought  to  vary  the  eocene  in  each  succeeding  year,  to  as  to  prevent 
the  arrangement  becoming  monotunous.  Thus  if  warm  colours  prevail 
to  any  material  extent  this  season,  it  woulit  be  as  well  to  introduce  a 
majority  of  cold  colours  next  season,  and  to  edge  each  bed  of  the  latter 
with  its  complimentary  tiarm  colour.  Indeed,  the  system  of  edging 
beds  with  contrasting  colours  imparts  a  highly  interesting  feature, 
especially  to  such  as  may  be  distributed  over  the  lawn  without  any 
Dieihudical  arrangemenis. 

Florists'  Flowkbs.— Auriculas,  or  Poli/anthus  ;  seedlings  that 
have  hitherto  been  kept  in  pans  or  boxes  may  now  be  potted  singly  in 
small  pots.  Carnations  ami  Picotees :  proceed  iviih  the  layering, 
whicli  should  be  completed  as  lOon  as  possible.  Water  over  head  with 
a  tine  rosed  pnt  aji  often  as  necessary.  Piidtt :  pipe  the  second  crop 
of  weaker  shoots  immediately.  Plants  for  next  year's  blooming  are 
better  planted  out  now,  or  at  least  as  soon  as  they  are  fairly  rooted. 
The  beds  should  be  made  of  well-decomposed  dung,  sound  loam,  and 
leaf-soil,  equal  parla.  The  reason  why  we  prefer  planting  at  this  time 
is,  that  the  plants  get  well  established,  stand  the  winter  better,  and 
lace  much  more  correctly  than  when  the  planting  season  is  deferred. 
Cinerarias:  as  ihe  plants  which  have  been  turned  out  Into  the  open 
border  tlirow  up  suckere,  they  should  l>e  carefully  removed,  potted  into 
■mall  pots,  and  placed  in  a  cool  shady  frame  until  suiBciently  esta- 
blished. Sow  seed  in  a  light  rich  soil,  and  pot  off  the  plants  as  soon  as 
they  have  attained  sufficient  size.  Dahlias :  continued  care  will  be 
necessary  in  thinning  out  laterals  as  they  appear,  and  securing  »uch  as 
are  left  against  being  broken  by  wind.  Ligiiteti  up  the  soil  around 
the  plants  with  a  fork,  carefully  avoiding  injury  to  the  young  fibres. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  month  add  a  layer,  one  or  two  inches  deep, 
of  rotten  dung  around  the  plants;  avoiding  such  application,  however, 
to  all  tlio»e  with  large  or  coarse  Howers.  Tulip* :  off-sets  should  be 
planted  towards  tlie  end  of  the  muntli,  Tlie  bed  should,  therefore,  be 
prepared,  and  consist  of  river-sand  and  fresh  loam  in  equal  portions ; 
plant  the  young  bulb*  from  two  to  three  iDchea  deep,  and  let  the  sur- 
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face  of  the  bed  gently  slope  from  the  middle.  Hollyhocks :  where 
increa.<:e  is  desired,  as  soon  as  the  Bowers  fade,  the  stems  should  be  cot 
down,  and  the  surrounding  surface  of  the  soil  stirred  up,  adding  thereon 
a  little  well-decayed  manure ;  this  will  induce  them  to  shoot  up 
vigorously,  and  afford  a  numerous  division,  or  they  may  be  increased 
by  cutting^.  Pelargoniums :  if  the  plants  cut  down  last  month  aie 
Bot  already  potted,  they  should  be  done  at  once ;  some  of  the  cuttingB, 
too,  which  were  potted  early,  may  require  another  shifl.  Seed  sbodd 
be  sown  in  pots  of  light  rich  soil.  Rose  budding  should  be  completed 
as  early  as  possible.  Pansies :  continue  to  propagate,  and  save  seed 
from  the  best  varieties.  Chrystmihemums  should  be  re-potted  into 
larger  pots  for  blooming,  using  a  rich  soil,  and  giving  an  abundant 
supply  of  water. 

IK  THE  GRXSENHOUSE,  GOLD  F&AME,  A«. 

Light  is  now  more  than  usually  important  to  elaborate  and  con- 
solidate the  juices  before  the  winter  arrives ;  for  unless  every  means  is 
taken  to  accomplish  this,  we  may  expect  sad  failures  during  the  next 
winter  among  our  tender  and  more  valuable  exotics.  To  protect  them 
from  rain,  and  to  expose  them  to  light,  should  now  more  than  ever  be 
our  earnest  study,  in  regard  to  choice  specimens,  especially  those  which 
have  been  recently  shifted,  and  which  are  in  vigorous  growth.  Almost 
all  the  soft-wooded  stove-plants  that  can  be  grown  into  large  specimens 
by  one  or  two  seasons'  growth,  like  Pelargoniums,  may  be  conveniently 
treated  like  that  popular  tribe;  cut  them  back  afler  they  are  done 
flowering;  keep  them  dry  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  then  shake  them 
out  of  the  mould  ;  shorten  their  large  roots,  and  pot  them  in  light  rich 
compost  in  as  small  a  pot  as  their  roots  can  be  got  into.  Where  a 
conservatory  is  to  be  kept  eay  all  the  year  round,  this  class  of  stove- 
plants  is  by  far  the  most  usenil. 

Greenhouses  and  frames,  while  they  remain  empty,  should  be 
thoroughly  cleansed,  repaired,  whitewashed,  and  paintc^i.  Cleanliness 
is  not  only  essential  to  their  appearance  and  preservation,  but  to  keep 
the  plants  in  a  healthy  condition. 
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StrpEllB  llHOD0DCNi>aoK8»  AsxLEAs,  &6.-^The  ejthibitidn  of  Ameriean  shnihit, 
ht.y  now  in  the  garden  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Societv,  Ream's  Park,  Is  a  gfrsad 
display  of  beanty,  and  oaght  to  be  visited  by  all  who  have  the  opportatiity.  Only 
visitors  can  form  a  just  idea  of  this  splendid  display.  Mr.  Waterer's  coart  pretenti 
a  very  extensive  and  beautiful  display  of  bloom.  Here  one  of  the  best  varieties  of 
KbododendronS  is  to  be  seen  in  fine  feondidon,  the  flowers  being  rematkable  fox 
thelf  nt\i  knA  distinct  colour,  while  the  jHant,  or  rather  tree,  messares  about  seven 
ftet  through,  and  is  profusely  flowered.  It  is  called  Eleanor  Cathcart,  in  oranpli- 
ment  to  the  lady  of  that  name.  The  flowers  are  of  a  rich  rose  colour,  and  produced 
in  trusses  of  good  shape.  At  first  sight  they  resemble  the  flowers  o^  a  highly- 
coloured  Geranium,  being  beautifully  tinted,  and  well  nuu*ked  with  deep  spots. 
This  variety  is  certainl^r  one  of  th^  geuis  of  the  e:khibition.  The  others  whica  We 
noted  as  worthy  of  special  mention  are  the  following : — Roseum  elegans,  a  delicate 
rose-coloared  variety^  having  Urge  trasses  of  flowers,  which  are  marked  with  green« 
Grand  Arab,  rich  crimson,  spotted  with  black;  this  is  one  of  the  most  glowix^ 
kinds,  and  uie  flowers  are  produced  in  great  abundance.     We  learn  that  Mr. 
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Waterer  has  the  largest  plant,  -with  one  exception,  in  cultiTation  of  thia — that  exhi- 
bited here ;  it  is  very  handsome,  and  coTered  with  bloom.  Album  elegans,  a  fine 
white,  or  delicate  pink,  spotted  with  green.  Atrorubmm,  rosy-crimson,  of  good 
shape  and  large  truss ,  a  very  fine  variety.  Perspicuum,  one  of  the  best  white 
sorts,  faintly  tinged  with  rose  and  spotted  with  green ;  it  is  a  most  profuse  bloomer, 
and  the  fiowers  are  large  and  well  formed.  Juba,  a  very  fine  lat«  rose-coloured 
sort,  having  the  corollas  much  spotted :  the  plant  of  this  (tne  original)  is  large  and 
handsome ;  the  trusses,  however,  are  only  of  moderate  size.  Luciferum,  a  beau- 
tiful light  pink,  having  large  trusses  of  well-formed  corollas ;  it  is  a  remarkably 
free-flowering  sort  Hyacinthifiorum,  double  light  pink ;  a  singular  and  pretty 
variety.  Maculesuni^ink ;  of  this  there  is  a  laree  standard  covered  wito  bloom. 
Gloria  triumphans  ( Waterer's),  of  a  delicate  piiiK  colour.  Besides  these,  many 
others  might  be  named,  did  our  space  admit  of  it.  Roseum  el^ans,  in  particular, 
of  which  there  are  many  lar^e  standards  in  this  division,  forms  an  object  of  great 
attraction.  Marriageanum  (^Waterer^s;,  a  magnificent  crimson,  very  handsome  in 
habit  and  the  form  of  the  flowers,  the  foliage  also  is  good ;  this  will  doubtless 
prove  an  acquisition.  Melanthauma  (Waterer's) :  this  variety  is  very  remarkable 
for  its  dark  purple  or  violet  coloured  flowers,  which  are  produced  m  ^at  pro- 
fusion ;  as  a  beautiful  dark  variety  it  is  unsurpassed.  Sun  of  Austerlitz ;  a  fine 
specimen  of  this  choice  crimson  variety  was  in  fine  flowering  condition.  Atro- 
rubens,  a  very  handsome  rose-coloured  sort,  of  good  habit  and  foliage.  Blandy- 
anum,  a  glowing  crimson,  prettily  spotted,  and  very  choice.  Blatteum,  a  good 
purple,  shaded  with  crimson,  and  having  numerous  dark  spots ;  the  trusses  are 
very  large,  and,  being  freely  produced,  render  this  a  first-rate  variety.  Capti- 
vation,  rosy-crimson,  with  black  spots;  also  an  excellent  sort,  and  late  in  flowenng. 
Nobleanum  bicolor,  a  beautiful  rose-coloured  variety,  having  a  white  throat.  The 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  clear  bright  rose,  and  very  attractive  in  form  as  well  as  colour. 
Vestitum  coccineum,  a  most  superb  rosy-crimson,  beautifully  spotted.  Leopardii, 
rosy-lilac,  intensely  spotted  witn  crimson ;  a  very  large  and  fine  variety.  Pardo- 
loton,  a  dark  crimson-purple ;  very  showy.  Magnificens,  delicate  rosy-pink,  and 
prettily  spotted.  Victoria,  a  beautiful  scarlet  variety,  shaded  with  purple,  having 
large  and  compact  trusses.  Of  those  of  still  more  recent  introduction,  we  may 
mention  Lefevreanum,  a  superb  violet-crimson,  with  black  spots.  Rhodoleucops, 
delicate  rose,  with  white  throat.  Martinii,  purplish-crimson,  with  dark  spots. 
Melanostichilum,  light  rose,  intensely  marked  wiui  chocolate  spots.  Johnsonii,  a 
dark  scarlet,  and  well  marked,  having  a  large  truss,  and  being  a  very  profuse 
bloomer.  Mr.  Baker*s  collection  is  still  in  fine  condition.  There  are  several  large 
and  profusely-flowered  examples  of  Catawbiense,  a  beautiful  light-rose  variety, 
besides  one  or  two  seedlings  of  the  same  kind,  but  diflerent  in  cokmr,  and  of  con- 
siderable merit.  Here,  also,  many  fine  Azaleas  are  in  high  perfection,  such  as 
Gloria  Mundi,  a  nch  orange-scarlet  variety;  Mammoth,  a  profuse  bloomer,  and 
remarkable  for  its  handsome  truss  of  rich  rose-coloured  flowers;  Alta-clerense 
splendens,  a  glowing  crimson  variety,  with  fine  foliage ;  Bouquet  de  Flore,  rose 
colour,  large  and  well  formed,  with  dark  spots ;  MacuTata  grandiflora,  a  very  fine 
sort,  having  large  haudsome  fiowers,  with  dark  spots  and  good  foliage;  Delicatum, 
a  beautiful  white,  the  flowers  large  and  handsome,  with  light  brown  spots.  Messrs. 
Standish  and  Noble's  division  presented  a  rich  and  varied  display,  the  plants,  so 
to  speak,  having  reached  their  climax.  The  more  noticeable  were  Elegans,  a  bright 
rose-coloured  variety ;  Geranoides,  one  of  the  best  and  most  distinct,  in  the  way  of 
Eleanor  Cathcart ;  Metaphor,  a  fine  rose-coloured  sort,  having  large  trusses,  which 
are  produced  in  great  abundance ;  BUndyanum,  several  good  plants  of  this  rich 
crimson  variety ;  Album  elegans,  a  delicate  white,  spotted  with  green,  the  trusses 
large  apd  handsome;  Lord  Broughton,  deep  rose,  and  finely  spotted— a  good  dwarf 
flowering  sort;  Menziesii,  delicate  bght  rose,  also  flowering  freely  when  of  a 
small  size ;  Captivation,  of  a  glowing  red  colour,  of  fine  bushy  habit,  and  alto- 
gether very  beautiful :  Gloriosum,  a  delicate  white,  the  flowers  produced  in  great 
abundance ;  Towardii — this  fine  variety  is  still  in  excellent  flowering  condition ; 
Erectum,  deep  rose,  a  desirable  and  free-flowering  kind ;  Illuminator,  somewhat 
like  the  preceding,  and  equally  good ;  Antony,  fine  light  rose,  the  flowers  large, 
and  produced  freely  on  small  plants ,  Perspicuum,  a  beautiful  white,  one  of  Sie 
very  best  of  the  kind ;  Clarinda,  delicate  rose,  of  fine  dwarf  habit  Lord  Carlisle, 
of  a  fine  rosy^pnrple  colour,  distinctly  spotted  with  chocolate  colour;  the  tnm  is 
neat  and  coinpact,  the  flowers  are  well  formed,  and  open  on  small  plants.    NoUf 
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anum,  lively  rose  colour,  not  much  spotted;  truss  of  moderate  sixe,  but  well 
formed;  flowers  of  good  shape,  and  foliage  fine.  Albion,  rose  colour,  coroUat 
much  spotted  and  well  funned ;  this  is  a  beautiful  variety.  Capitatum,  lirely  roie 
colour,  lower  petal  rather  pale,  but  distinctly  spotted  above ;  a  very  fi-ee-flowering 
variety.  Candidum,  deUcate  lilac,  large,  and  spotted  with  ^preeu ;  a  most  desirabk 
sort.  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  at  first  sight,  this,  when  only  partially  open,  presents  two 
colours,  tlie  blossoms  when  half  expanded  being  rich  vermilion,  becoming  a  ddicate 
rose  colour  when  quite  blown ;  it  has  a  very  beautiful  appearance,  the  flowers  being 
well  formed  and  distinctly  spotted.  Geranioides,  a  glowing  vermilion  Tanety,  with 
a  dense  cluster  of  very  dark  spots,  almost  resembling  a  blotch  on  the  interior  of  the 
upper  petal.  Towardii,  one  of  the  finest  of  all,  remarkable  for  its  large  and  hand- 
some truss  having  the  outline  of  a  beehive ;  the  corollas  are  equally  well  formed, 
and  large.  Vervsneanum,  a  unique  double  lilac  variety.  Coriacea,  an  exquisite 
white,  with  brownish  spots.  One,  appropriately  named  The  Dwarf,  was  only  about 
eight  inches  high,  yet  had  several  trusses  of  its  pretty  flowers  expanded. 

Eablt  Strawbebrt. — 1  observe  a  notice  from  Ireland  of  a  dish  of  Strawberries, 
gathered  from  plants  of  Cuthill's  Black  Prince,  in  the  open  air,  on  the  26th  of 
May.  On  that  day  my  gardener  gathertd  a  dish  of  the  same  sort,  e^rowu  under 
exactly  similar  circumstances,  under  a  south  wall,  from  plants  put  in  Last  autumn. 
— A  Cotfgtant  Reader^  Sandhur»tf  Kent^  June  8. 

Island  of  ^ava. — Observing  in  your  notices  of  New  and  Kare  Plants  that  many 
superb  ones  come  from  this  island,  I  send  you  a  few  remarks  from  notes  1  made 
when  there : — 

"  This  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  fruitful  of  the  Sunda  Islands.  Its  fi>rm  is 
nearly  that  of  an  oblong  square,  which  is  traversed  from  east  to  west  by  a  chain  of 
large  mountains;  these  exhibit  the  remains  of  ancient  volcanos,  which  are  now 
clothed  with  the  vegetation  of  many  ages.  The  fine  new  species  of  Rhododendron 
lately  introduced  into  England  are  inhabitants  of  such  situations.  The  mountains, 
in  most  instances,  are  covered  with  almost  impenetrable  forests,  and,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  the  soil  on  them  is  fertile.  Between  those  of  the  first,  or  grand,  and 
those  of  the  second  series,  are  immense  plains,  some  of  which  are  mucn  elevated 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  on  these  the  cold  is  sensibly  felt.  They  are  the 
most  densely  inhabited  and  best  cultivated  portions  of  the  island.  In  some  parts 
the  heat  is  oppressive,  rising  occasionally  above  107^  Fahr.,  with  from  20°  to  25^ 
variation  in  twenty-four  hours.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  taking  it  altogether* 
the  climate  away  from  the  swamps,  is  healthful  and  pleasant,  the  perpenScular 
sunbeams  being  considerably  cooled  by  the  sea  and  land  breezes.  On  the  tops  of 
some  of  the  mountains  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  temperature  in  the  months 
of  May,  June,  and  July  below  29^,  and  occasionally  even  lower,  and  ice  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick  may  often  be  discovered  on  theponds.  The  two  monsoons,  the 
dry  and  the  wet,  are  latterly  not  at  all  regular.  Tiie  former,  during  which  easteriy 
and  south-east  winds  prevail,  generally  coimnences  towards  the  middle  of  April, 
and  continues  until  November,  and  sometimes  as  late  as  December.  Tlie  rainy 
season  is  accompanied  by  westerly  winds,  and  both  monsoons  by  severe  thunder- 
storms, but  more  especially  the  wet  one.  The  land  is  richest  near  rivers  and  in 
valleys,  and  even  near  towns,  where  it  is  employed  in  the  production  of  vegetables; 
it  requires  very  little  manure  or  labour  to  cause  it  to  yield  heavy  crops.  Java  pro- 
duces rice  in  large  quantities,  coffee,  sugar,  pepper,  indigo,  cochineal,  nutmegs, 
cinnamon,  maize,  &c.  The  latter  is  grown  on  the  hilly  parts,  where  it  is  too  cold 
for  rice.  Maize  does  not  suffer  from  cold  until  the  temperature  falls  below  45^, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  no  degree  of  heat  is  injurious  to  it.  It  supplies  the  natives 
with  the  greater  portion  of  their  food." — Clericus, 

Forced  Roses  in  Pots  affected  with  Mildew. — Roses  in  pots  are  subject  to 
mildew  fi*om  a  low,  close,  damp  atmosphere  in  the  house  or  pit,  and  the  remedy  is 
obvious.  In  such  structures,  where  tne  atmosphere  is  in  a  great  measure  under 
the  control  of  the  manager,  it  is  his  own  fault  if  the  internu  air  is  not  rendered 
sweet  and  wholesome.  Whenever  the  mildew  appears,  raise  the  heat  of  the  house, 
give  abundance  of  air  on  all  favourable  occasions,  and  be  careful  that  there  is  no 
more  water  used  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  the  plants  growing  and 
healthy.  The  floor  of  the  house  should  be  kept  dry  and  clean,  and  every  decayed 
leaf  removed.  The  soil  on  the  surface  in  the  pot  should  be  firequently  sUrred,  to 
prevent  moss  and  lichens  from  growing,  for  these  are  not  only  unsightly,  but  post* 
tively  injurious,  by  retaining  moisture,  and  thus  giving  out  a  bad,  unwholesome. 
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and  disagreeable  air,  or,  more  properly,  miasma,  which  is  offensive  to  the  organ  of 
smelling,  and  mast  be  greatly  injurious  to  the  plants  that  are  constantly  exposed 
to  its  ill  effects.  If,  notwithstanding  all  these  remedial  measure?,  the  mildew  still 
appears  to  spread,  then  procure  some  flour  of  sulphur,  as  it  is  called,  and  dust  it 
over  the  leaves  affected ;  the  parts  that  are  mildewed  will  retain  it,  and  its  pungent 
qualities  will  destroy  it;  and  as  soon  as  that  is  effected,  let  it,  some  fine  dry 
morning,  be  washed  off  with  the  syringe. 

Very  lately  we  had  occasion  to  visit  an  establishment  not  a  hundred  miles  from 
London,  and  were  shown  a  house  full  of  forced  Roses,  upon  which  the  mildew  had 
made  its  appearance  in  great  strength,  and  no  wonder !  The  roots  were  standing 
upon  a  bed  of  wet  sand — the  walks  were  wet  and  slippery  with  mud— the  house 
had  very  little  air — and  the  smell  arising  from  the  wet  and  mud  was  exceedingly 
strong  and  offensive.  No  wonder  the  mildew  flourished  under  such  circumstances ! 
and  we  are  fully  persuaded  that  the  cause  why  it  has  prevailed  so  extensively 
lately,  in  some  places,  on  the  vine,  arises  from  the  same  circumstance  in  a  great 
degree;  and,  until  such  circumstances  are  remedied,  it  will  prevail  still  more 
extensively. 

Let  the  grower  of  Roses  in  pots  for  exhibition,  or  for  any  other  purposes,  then, 
be  careful  to  keep  the  air  in  his  Rose-house  sweet,  dry,  and  wholesome,  or  he  may 
depend  upon  it  the  mildew  will  quickly  make  its  appearance,  and  render  nugatory 
all  the  care,  expense,  and  trouble  he  may  have  put  himself  to. —  Cottage  Gardener. 

Notes  on  a  few  good  Polyanthuses,  by  the  Editor  of  the  "  Midland  Florist," 
when  on  a  Visit  to  a  celebrated  Cultivator  in  Derbyshire. — Mr.  Godwin's  Poly- 
anthuses were  very  strong  and  in  fine  bloom.  They  were  ^own  in  lar^e  pots, 
plunged  up  to  the  rim  m  sawdust.  Amongst  the  sorts  which  were  particularly 
fine  were  Hufton's  Lord  Lincoln,  a  really  splendid  sort,  and,  when  well  grown, 
comes  ver}'  nearly  up  to  the  standard  of  a  perfect  Polyanthus.  We  have  seen  this 
fine  sort  very  well  done  this  season  by  our  friend  Mr.  Samuel  Hammond,  of 
Radford,  near  Nottingham.  As  a  red  variety,  certainly  the -very  best  was  Addis's 
Kin^sher.  This  we  noticed  favourably  when  sent  to  us  as  a  seedling  for  an 
opinion,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  it  still  maintains  its  reputation.  It  trusses 
remarkably  well ;  we  have  seen  it  this  season  with  fifteen  fully -expanded  pips,  fit 
ibr  any  exhibition.  Croshaw's  Exile  was  also  very  good,  though  in  its  character 
partaking  somewhat  of  Hufton's  Earl  Grey,  a  sli^t  foxiness  being  perceptible 
between  the  ground  and  body  colours.  Cheshire  Favourite  was  extremely  well 
bloomed,  and  certainly  most  hold  a  high  position,  being  a  very  steady  and  well- 
laced  dark  flower.  There  are  several  pots  of  Bullock's  Lancer,  a  lively  crimson 
variety,  nicely  laced,  but  not  so  large  as  Kingfisher.  Buck's  George  IV.  was 
very  strong  and  luxuriant,  but  what  it  gains  in  size  it  loses  in  neatness ;  still  we 
should  say  that  this  would  be  a  good  parent,  crossed  with  such  sorts  as  Lord 
Lincoln  and  Cheshire  Favourite.  Amongst  others,  there  were  some  strong  plants 
of  Alexander,  an  old  sort,  which  is  not  often  seen  in  this  part  of  the  coimtry.  Its 
rich  dark  velvet  ground  colour  and  bright  yellow  lacing  make  it  very  attractive, 
but  it  wants  smoothness  of  lacing  and  a  somewhat  better  form.  Ordoyno's  or 
Bowley's  Bolivar  was  large,  but  coarse.  The  ground  colour  of  this  flower  is  too 
large  in  proportion  to  the  yellow,  as  was  tne  case  also  with  Lakin's  George 
Canning.  Mr.  Godwin  gave  us  to  understand  that  his  plants  were  grown  in  one- 
half  decayed  turf,  the  other  half  being  rotted  leaves  and  sharp  sand,  in  equal  pro- 
portions. He  considers  that  they  should  be  kept  fVom  the  direct  rays  of  the  smi 
as  much  as  possible ;  and  when  expanding  their  blooms,  an  occasional  dose  of  weak 
liquid  manure,  made  with  sheep-dung,  he  finds  of  great  service.  Simple  as  these 
directions  are,  his  flowers  were  amazingly  fine,  and  the  plants  in  the  most  robust 
health  imaginable;  and  we  are  convinced  that  much  of  the  imaginary  difficulty  of 
growing  these  plants  in  the  south  of  England  would  vanish  were  his  method 
followed. 

Ventilation. — Attention  has  been  recently  drawn  to  a  new  and  simple  process 
of  ventilating  public  buildings  by  means  of  tubes,  down  which  a  partition  is  made 
to  run  from  the  top  in  the  roof  to  the  bottom  in  the  interior.  When  these  tubes 
are  properly  adjusted  to  the  size  of  the  building  to  be  ventilated,  and  impure  air 
accumulates  in  the  interior,  it  is  found  that  the  impure  air  makes  its  escape  by  one 
division  of  the  tube,  while  a  proportionate  supply  of  fresh  air  flows  in  by  the  other. 
Dr.  Penny,  we  believe,  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  appiicmbility  of  this  prindpte 
(called  the  doable  current)  to  the  purposes  of  vcntiUtioD;  but  the  credit  of  i^pljqw 
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it  sacoetsfuUy  to  public  and  private  buildings  is  due  to  Mr.  C.  Watson,  of  Halirai 
who  has  not  only  Uroogbt  it  lM;fore  the  public,  but  invented  the  contrivaDce  by  vhid 
the  descending  air  is  broken  inside,  while  outside  the  ventilators  are  suiBci«iitly 
protected  against  any  injurious  effects  of  the  weather.    With  a  view  to  test  ttt 
efficiency,  it  was  lately  subjected  to  trial  on  a  small  scale.     A   large  room  wis 
closed  for  some  time,  and  the  company  allowed  to  feel  the  progressive  deterioratioe 
of  the  air.    The  valves  were  then  opened,  and  immediately  the  tub<5s  commenced 
their  respective  operations — the  rarified  air  ascending  by  the  one  side,  and  the 
external  atnt«>sphere  descending  by  the  other  side  of  each  of  the  four  tubes.    No 
draught  was  perceptible  upwards  or  downwards ;  and  so  gentle  and  perfect  was  the 
operation  the  law  of  Nature  brought  into  action,  that,  ere  long,  it  was  matter  of 
every  one's  experience  that  a  very  favourable  and  refreshing  change  had  taken 
place.    This  contrivance  is  undoubtedly  true  in  principle.     In  a  former  volxmie  of 
tliis  journal  we  made  some  remarks  on  this  subject,  with  reference  to  producing  » 
current  or  circulation  in  the  trenches  in  which  hot-water  pipes  are  sonaetimes  laid 
under  the  floors  of  conservatories  or  greenhouses.     Possibl^r-  the  same  principle,  if 
applied  to  smoky  chimneys,  would  also  be  a  remedy  for  this  domestic  trial. 

Colours  of  Flowbbs. — Mr.  Van  Buren,in  the  American  Horticulturist  (vi.,  575\ 
notices,  in  respect  to  blue  flowers:  —1  That  a  large  majority  of  our  native  plantt. 
bearing  blue  flowers,  bloom  either  early  in  spring  or  late  in  autumn,  and  he  in- 
quires,—Do  blue  flowers  require  and  consume  more  oxygen  than  those  of  other 
colours  ?  The  bruised  petals  or  expressed  juice  of  red  flowers  exposed  to  the  atmo- 
sphere change  to  a  blue  colour :  is  this  caused  by  absorption  of  oxygen  ?  If  so, 
may  not  plants  consume  a  greater  quantity  at  these  seasons  than  when  the  air  is  in 
a  more  rarified  state  ?  Or  does  the  intensity  of  the  solar  rays  alone  cause  a  redun- 
dancy of  brighter  coloured  flowers  in  summer  ?  2.  Wild  blue-flowering  plants  are 
more  frequently  found  in  moist,  shaded  situations,  than  in  more  exposed  sunny 
spots.  The  colour  of  many  plants  may  be  changed  from  pale  red  to  blue,  by 
employing  **  swamp  mould,''  and  keeping  them  in  the  shade.  Pursuing  these  hints, 
he  suggests  that  the  blue  flowers  might,  by  perseverance  through  several  generations, 
be  produced  on  many  plants  now  producing  flowers  of  other  colours. 

Leschenaultia  FORMOSA.— It  is  uot  a  difficult  plant  to  grow  ;  if  you  reduce  the 
quantity  of  loam  employed  in  your  compost,  and  increase  the  sand,  you  will  improve 
it.  The  peat  should  be  light  and  full  ofjibre;  sufficient  sand  should  be  added  to 
make  the  whole  mass  when  well  mixed  of  a  grayish  colour.  The  plants  at  this 
season  should  never  be  allowed  to  become  dry ;  water  should  be  given  every  day, 
enough  to  moisten  the  earth  thoroughly.    Let  it  have  a  free  drainage  and  good  air. 

LAGERSTRiEMiA  INDICA. — This  is  One  of  the  loveliest  stove-plants  when  properly 
treated.  There  is  a  neat  bushy  one  in  profuse  bloom  in  the  Roval  Gardens  of  Kew. 
It  is  about  two  feet  and-a-half  high,  and  as  much  across ;  and  its  numerous,  large, 
terminal  heads  of  curled  blossoms,  of  a  beautiful  rose-colour,  have  a  charming 
appearance.  The  plant  is  easy  of  culture,  readily  kept  at  any  desired  size  by 
cutting  back  the  shoots  after  blooming.  It  requires  a  winter's  rest,  in  a  dryish 
state,  and  then  repotting  early  in  spring ;  then  it  will  bloom  freely.  It  ought  to  be 
in  every  hothouse,  vinery,  &c. 

Tree  Carnations. — ^V\''e  well  remember  in  our  early  days  being  gratified  by 
obtaining  a  plant  of  the  crimson -flowered  Tree  Carnation.  This  kind  was  then 
common  in  the  greenhouses  in  Yorkshire.  Now,  however,  we  have  in  ibis  country 
many  other  kinds,  all  of  which  are  very  handsome,  and  highly  fragrant  like  the 
Clove.  The  following  are  offered  to  the  public  at  a  moderate  price: — Attila, 
scarlet  flake.  Cassandra,  rose.  Gertrude,  lavender,  mottled  with  white.  Incom- 
parable, deep  rose,  striped  with  crimson.  Jupiter,  crimson.  La  Sermi,  blush- 
white,  mottled  with  rose.  Vestatie,  scarlet  Le  Zephir,  purple.  Madonna, 
mottled  rose  and  crimson.  Nonpareil,  blush-whifle.  Proserpine,  large  crimson. 
The  Baron,  white,  mottled  with  rose  on  the  edge.  Titus,  dark  crimson.  Tom 
Pouce,  blush,  striped  with  rose.     Union,  white,  striped  with  crimson. 

This  charming  class  of  Carnations  blooms  in-doors  both  summer  and  winter,  and 
are  beautiful  ornaments. 

Self-coloured  and  Clove-scentbd  Carkatioms.— Abbess  of  St.  Clair,  blush. 
Fireball,  scarlet.  Ne^ro,  dark  purple.  Parsee  Bride,  deep  yellow.  Purity,  white. 
Queen  of  Denmark,  nch  red.  Ma^ificans,  rich  crimson.  These,  too,  merit  cul- 
tivatioD. 


1.  ANTIRRHINUM  MAJUS,  VARIETY  HENDERSONII, 

"  This  beauteous  bmily  to  caret  unknotro, 
Were  born  for  pleasure  and  deliglit  alone, 
Gay  withuut  toil,  and  lovely  without  art, 
They  spring  to  cheer  the  uense  and  glad  the  heart." 
Tke  flower  is  peculiarly  formed,  singular,  and  interealing.     It  has  been 
made  the  emblem  oT  presuinplion,  from  the  front  vicu-  of  the  blotwom 
resembling  the  face  of  an  animal,  ami  it  has  from  hence  received  various 
names,  as  Lion's  Snap,  Dog'i-mouth,  CatVeye,  Calf-snoiit.     When 
the  sides  of  a  blossom  is  pressed  it  opens  like  a  mouth,  tlie  Slignta  ap- 
pearing to  resemble  the  tongue  ;  on  removing  the  pressure  ihe  lips  of 
the  flower  snap  together,  and  hence  it  has  been  named  Snap-Dragon. 

The  A.  majus  (the  greater)  is  a  native  of  t!ie  South  of  Europe, 
growing  naturally  in  the  fields,  plains,  &c.  It  is  frequent  on  the 
cliffs  of  Dover,  and  is  now  claimed  by  many  as  one  of  the  native  plants 
of  England. 

This  species  of  Antirrhinum  is  very  much  cultivated  in  Russia,  for 
the  purpo^  of  obtaining  seed,  which  by  expression  produces  an  oil  that 
is  nearly  equal  in  excellence  to  that  obtained  from  olives. 

In  our  own  country,  however,  these  handsome  flowering  plants  have 
long  been  charming  ornaments  in  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds ;  in 
order  to  obtain  improved  kinds,  considerable  attention  has  been  pud 
within  the  last  dozen  years,  in  raising  seedlings,  selecting  seed  from 
the  best  formed,  and  annnslly  we  are  favoured  with  some  improved 
varieties,  both  in  form  and  colouring;  descriptive  lists  of  sixty-live 
superb  sorts  have  been  sent  us.  The  very  beautiful,  distinct  variety 
we  now  figure,  has  been  obtained  by  Messrs.  Henderson  and  Son,  of 
Wellington  Nursery,  St.  John's  Wood,  who  sent  it  out  last  Spring. 
The  pliuit  is  of  a  corapust  (not  crowded,  but  open)  neat  habit,  growing 
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from  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet  high,  and  a  profuse  bloomer.  A  small 
bed  of  it  has  a  most  beautiful  appearance.  Grown  as  a  single 
specimen,  it  merits  a  place  in  any  flower  border,  and  its  contrast  with  a 
collection  of  others  in  a  bed  is  very  striking.  Messr:?.  Henderson  had 
a  large  bed  of  it,  and  we  carefully  examined  the  flowers,  to  ascertain  if 
the  marking  of  tiie  blossoms  was  constant,  but  every  blossom  we  saw 
had  the  pretty  and  regular  marking  which  our  flgure  represents.  The 
beauty  of  the  flowers,  the  ease  with  which  the  varieties  are  perpetuated 
by  cuttings,  and  the  interest  there  is  in  raising  seedlings,  alike  combine 
to  recommend  this  tribe  of  flowers  as  well  deserving  attention.  They 
have  a  pretty  appearance  when  grown  on  the  ruins  of  buildings,  walls, 
rocks,  <&c.,  and  being  once  furnished  their  continuance  may  be  calcu> 
lated  upon,  by  a  constant  new  race  of  seedlings. 

2.  POTENTILLA  ANTWERPENSIS. 

This  family  of  hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  is  one  of  the  neatest  and 
prettiest  the  flower  garden  contains.  Like  every  other  ornamental 
admired  flower,  the  attention  of  Florists  has  been  directed  to  obtain 
improved  varieties  by  hybridising,  and  within  a  few  years  our  friend 
Mr.  Plant,  of  Cheadle,  has  taken  the  lead  with  this  lovely  genus. 
Others  have  followed  with  success,  and  we  now  possess  a  number  of 
most  strikingly  beautiful  kinds,  which  merit  a  place  in  every  flower- 
garden.  Their  neat  form  of  growth,  profuse  blooming,  and  the  long 
period  (from  April  to  November)  of  their  flowering,  with  the  beauty 
and  brilliancy  of  the  flowers  of  nearly  every  one,  alike  contribute  to 
render  these  plants  truly  valuable. 

The  Potentilla  Antwerpensis,  now  figured,  was  obtained  from  Bel- 
gium. It  is  of  dwarfish  habit,  and  a  free  bloomer.  Its  semi-double^ 
brilliant  orange-coloured  flowers,  are  exceedingly  ornamental.  It 
ought  to  be  in  every  flower-garden. 

**  All  are  for  health,  or  food,  or  pleasure  given. 
And  speak  in  various  ways  the  bounteous  hand  of  Heaven." 
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Abelia  uniplora. — A  neat  greenhouse  shrub,  plants  a  foot  high, 
blooming  freely.  Each  flower  is  bell-shaped,  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
white,  tinged  with  blue. 

Alyssum  maritimum  varieoatum. — The  variegated  foliage  is 
nearly  white,  as  is  the  flowers,  and  covering  a  bed  about  eight  inches 
high.  There  had  been  a  number  of  Enfield's  Scarlet  Verbena  also 
planted,  and  now  the  heads  of  the  Verbena  blossoms  appear  just  on  the 
surfi^ce  of  the  Alyssum,  and  produce  a  most  striking  appearance ; 
exceedingly  handsome. 

Azalea  amjena.  Tlie  dwarf  crimson  Chinese  Azalea. — This  is  a 
hardy  dwarf  evergreen  bush,  which  in  habit  very  much  resembles  the 
well  known  Rhododendron  ferrugineum.    The  leaves  are  about  the 
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size  of  the  common  Box,  liaiiy.  The  flowers  are  almost  bell-shaped, 
five-lobed,  and  liave  that  form  of  double,  whicli  is  usually  termed  ^'  hose 
in  liose.*'  Tiiey  are  of  a  rich  crimson,  each  blossom  an  inch  and  a 
half  across,  and  being  produced  in  profusion,  renders  this  neat  dwarf 
shrub  hij^^Iily  ornamental.  It  succeeds  well  too  in  the  greenhouse,  or 
pit-frame.  It  appears  Mr.  Fortune  sent  it  from  China,  to  Messrs. 
Standish  and  Noble,  of  Bagshot,  where  it  has  recently  flowered  in  the 
open  ground.  Mr.  Fortune  stated,  ''  Tiiis  pretty  Azalea  was  found  in 
a  Nursery  near  Shanghae,  and  had  been  brought  from  the  far-famed 
city  of  Soo-chow-foo.  Further  than  this  its  origin  is  not  known.  It 
is  no  doubt  a  very  distinct  specie",  and  probably  comes  from  a  country 
further  north  than  any  of  its  race  in  Cliina.  We  may  now  expect  to 
liave  a  race  of  Chinese  Azaleas  flourishing  and  blooming  in  our  open 
borders  in  England.  It  is  likely  to  prove  a  valuable  plant  for  bouquets, 
and  decorative  purposes,  particularly  so  when  forwarded  in  Spring, 
similar  to  the  general  class  of  Indian  Azaleas.  (Figured  in  Paxtan*s 
Flower  Garden^  Plate  89.) 

BoRONiA  BUTOSMA.  RuE-scENTKD.  (Synonymc,  B.  spathulata.) — 
It  forms  a  dense  bush,  branching  freely.  The  flowers  are  borne  in 
profusion,  in  terminal  cymous  heads,  of  a  pretty  pink,  becoming  a  deep 
rose.     Very  neat  and  handsome. 

BouvAEDiA  LEiANTHA. — This  species  grows  more  tree4ike  than  the 
B.  tripliylla  splendens,  &c.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  terminal 
heads,  of  a  rich  deep  scarlet.  The  B,  Jiava  is  of  similar  tree-like 
habit,  and  blooms  profusely.  Its  fine  heads  of  yellow  blossomsj  con- 
trast prettily  with  the  others. 

Campanula  La  mil — A  hardy  perennial,  which  blooms  in  profu- 
sion. The  flower-stem  rises  two  to  three  feet  liigh,  branching  freely, 
and  every  one  adorned  with  pretty  bell-shapeci  white  flowers.  Kach 
blo.isom  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  an  inch  across.  Well  worth  a 
place  in  every  flower-bed. 

C.  ViNCiEPLOBA. — A  hanly  herbaceous  perennial.  The  flower-stems 
rising  about  fifteen  inches  high.  Each  blossom  has  a  short  tube,  which 
is  yellow  inside,  the  otlier  part  of  the  flower  is  blue.  Each  flower  is 
])endant,  three  parts^of  an  inch  across.  Tlie  plant  is  a  free  bloomer, 
and  merits  a  place  in  every  floner-garden. 

Ceanothus  kigidus. — The  Horticultural  Society  introduced  this 
pretty  shrub  into  England.  It  wjis  found  by  Mr.  Ilartweg,  at  Mon- 
teray,  in  California.  The  shrub  is  far  more  stiff*  and  branching  even 
than  the  common  sloe-bush.  It  is  an  evergreen,  with  small  foliage,  of 
a  glossy-green.  Tlie  flowers  are  produced  in  profusion,  and  in  what 
may  be  termed  long  terminal  spikes,  of  a  rich  purple-blue,  which  render 
the  plant  very  ornamental.  It  proves  quite  hardy  in  the  Bc^al 
Gardens  of  Kew.  It  merits  a  place  in  every  shrubbery.  (Figured  in 
Bat,  Mag,,  4664.) 

Cbieonia  fbutbscens. — An  old  greenhouse  shrubby  plant,  erect» 
one  to  two  feet.  It  blooms  very  freely.  Each  blossom  is  two  ineheP 
across,  of  a  bright  pink,  very  pretty,  and  blooms  throughout  summer,  j 
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Chok^jzem\  5EKV05UM. — Me^sT*.  Hend^rtOD,  of  Piae  Apple  Xor- 
•ery,  i/lj^ware  I^>aul,  obtaine^J  thw  pretty  species  from  the  Svaa  Rirer 
Colony.  Australia.  It  U  an  erect  growing  shrub,  similar  in  appearuiee 
U»  C.  cordalum.  It  bloom*  freely,  and  the  flowers  are  prod uaed  in  I0115 
terminal  spikes,  furme^l  of  shoriiih  raceme*  of  blossoms.  Elach  bios- 
•oni  LH  of  a  ricli  copper}* -oran;;^e,  with  crimson  wings  and  keel.  V'crr 
pretty.     (Fi-^ured  in  Magazine  of  Botany,) 

CouKopsis  ACRicuLATA. — A  hardy  perennial,  two  to  three  feet  high. 
blfKjniin.r  in  profusion.  Each  flower  is  three  inches  across,  of  a  bright 
yellow,  very  showy,  and  blooming  all  summer. 

Dkndkobium  traxsparexs. — A  native  of  Nepal.  The  flower 
stalks  are  about  a  ffxit  long,  jointed,  and  the  blossoms  ari>e  at  those 
joint-,  u-iially  two  at  each.  A  separate  flower  i*  two  inches  across. 
Th<*  ground  colour  white,  with  the  sepals  and  petals  tinged  towards  the 
tif>H  with  rose.  The  lip  u  of  a  creamy-white,  with  a  large  deep  blood 
coloured  blotch  edged  in  stripes. 

Fuchsias. — The  following^  new  varieties  we  have  just  seen  at  Messrs. 
Henderson*  Wellington  Nurser}'.  They  are  very  handsome,  and 
great  improvements  in  the  sections  they  belong  to. 

F.  IlKNDEnsoxii. — Tube  and  sepals  of  a  deep  crimson,  the  tube  half 
an  iueh  lonif,  s<*paN  spread,  and  the  flowers  two  inches  across.  The 
corolla  in  a  /*////  semi-double,  of  a  rich  violet-purple,  and  each  petal  has 
a  crimson  stripe  down  the  middle.     It  is  a  free  bloomer,  of  great  beauty. 

y,  Spi.exdidissima. — Tube  of  medium  size,  that  and  the  longirc^- 
reflpxcd  sepals  are  crimson.  The  corolla  is  exposed  to  full  view,  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  of  a  rich  violet-purple.  The  large  flowers  on 
long  slender  foot-stalks,  seen  at  a  distance,  appear  like  very  large 
beuutiful^iV^  on  the  wing.  We  are  obliged  to  omit  others  till  our  next 
number. 

11  nMOTRonuM  VoLTAiRiANUM  Nanum. — This  dwarf  variety  grows 
about  eight  inches  high,  branching  freely.  The  flowers  are  blue,  in 
jarger  heads  than  the  older  variety.     Very  good  bedding  plant. 

Imtatiens  macuophylla.  The  large-leaved  Ceylon  Balsam. — 
l^linits  have  bloomed  in  a  moist,  but  not  very  hot  stove,  in  the  Royal 
Gardens  at  Kew.  It  grows  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  the  leaves 
being  six  inclies  lonix,  (but  native  specimens  a  foot  long,)  oval  shaped, 
dark  green,  with  a  bright  red  leaf-stalk.  Flowers  small,  an  inch  across, 
of  a  deep-orange  stained  with  red.  If  some  of  our  common  stove 
Balsams  were  impregnated  with  these  orange-coloured  ones,  improved 
varieties  of  those  much  admired  flowers  would  no  doubt  be  obtained. 
(F'igured  in  Bot,  Mag,,  4662.) 

Leptosipiion. — Messrs.  Veitch  have  obtained  from  California  a  new 
species,  the  flowers  are  sulphur  coloured,  each  petal  orange  at  the  mid- 
dle, with  a  red  spot  at  the  base.  It  is  a  pretty  acquisition  to  this 
lovely  genus. 

LiuuM  Wallicuianum, — A  year  ago  we  remarked  on  this  very 
noble  Lily.    We  recently  saw  a  plant  in  bloom  at  the  Welliogton 
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Nursery,  and  although  it  had  occupied  but  a  small  three-inch  pot  the 
last  Spring,  the  flower  when  fully  open,  is  seven  inches  across  the  mouth, 
and  eight  long.  In  their  early  stage,  the  flowers  are  of  a  pale  yellow, 
but  when  they  expand  a  pure  white,  and  of  thick  substance.  They 
merit  a  place  in  every  greenhouse.  No  doubt,  larger  bulbs  will  pro- 
duce proportionably  larger  flowers;  "how  magnificent!"  And  most 
probably  they  will  succeed  out- doors  in  summer. 

Lobelia  oculata. — This  is  one  of  the  dwarf,  or  prostrate  section,  a 
most  profuse  bloomer.  The  flowers  are  of  an  intense  deep  blue,  with  a 
clear  white  eye.  Each  blossom  spreads  out  a  broad  flat  surface,  which 
exposes  it  to  full  view,  and  renders  it  more  showy. 

Lythhum  boseum  sufebbum. — A  hardy  perennial.  The  numerous 
flowering  spikes  grow  from  two  to  three  feei  high,  and  the  blossoms  are 
of  a  beautiful  bright  rose.     It  is  remarkably  showy. 

NvMPHiEA  Devoniensis. — Dr.  Lindlev  announced  in  the  Gardener's 
Chronicle  of  July  10th,  "  At  this  moment  there  is  actually  flowering 
at  Chatsworth,  an  hybrid  produced  by  crossing  Nymphaea  rubra,  with 
N.  Lotus."  Seeds  were  obtained  in  the  Autumn  of  1850,  and  in  April, 
1851,  a  most  beautiful  hybrid  blossomed,  which  has  been  named  iV, 
Devoniensis.  A  fine  figure  of  this  noble  flower  is  given  in  the  August 
number  of  the  Botanical  Magazine,  where  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  observes, 
"  For  the  opportunity  of  figuring  this  truly  splendid  plant,  we  are  in- 
debted to  Mrs.  Spode,  the  lady  of  Joshua  Spode,  Esq.,  of  Armitage 
Park,  Rugely,  Statfordbhire,  in  whose  celebrated  gardens  the  Nymphaeas, 
and  Victoria  Kegia,  (fee,  are  grown  in  great  perfection,  and  where  the 
N.  Devoniensis  has  bloomed  in  much  splendour."  It  is  a  very  free 
bloomer,  and  continues  to  flower  from  Spring  to  Winter.  Each  flower 
is  eight  inches,  or  more,  across,  of  a  brilliant  rosy-red  colour.  A  fine 
plant  of  it  has  also  bloomed  profusely  in  the  tropical  aquarium  in  the 
gardens  of  Sir  W.  Molesworth,  Bart.,  Pencarrow,  Cornwall.  It  is 
there  planted  in  rough  turf,  laid  in  a  heap  before  using,  with  one-sixth 
of  dried  cow's-dung  added.     The  water  kept  from  75  to  85  degrees. 

Odontoglossum  tescatobei. — A  stove  orchid  from  New  Grenada. 
The  flowers  are  borne  in  large  panicles  nearly  a  yard  long.  Each 
blossom  is  about  three  inches  across,  sepals  and  petals  broadish  oblong, 
transparent  white,  with  a  blush  line  up  the  middle  of  the  sepals.  Lip 
white,  with  a  stain  of  yellow  near  the  base.  The  column  is  white,  with 
ragged  crimson  wings.  It  is  a  beautiful  flowering  species.  (Figured 
in  PaxtorCs  Flower  Garden^  Plate  90.) 

Paulownia  impebialis. — This  noble  plant  has  bloomed  veiy  fine 
this  season,  in  the  grounds  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  at  Bishopstowe, 
near  Torquay,  in  Devonshire.  Large  panicles  of  its  flowers  were  sent 
to  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker;  the  one  represented  in  the  Botanical  Magazine 
for  August,  has  twelve  blossoms.  Each  flower,  tube-shaped,  is  as 
large  as  a  fine  common  Fox-glove  blossom,  of  a  pale  violet-purple 
colour.  They  have  a  violet  fragrance.  In  its  native  country,  it  forms 
a  tree  thirty  to  forty  feet  high.     Its  very  large  heart-shaped  leaves  have 
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a  noble  appearance,  and  even  did  it  not  blossom  in  this  country,  render 
it  deserving  a  place  in  any  suitable  situation,  in  the  pleasure-ground. 

Pelargonium  White-Unique. — The  flowers  are  tinged  with  rose; 
neither  the  blossoms  or  foliage  are  in  form  like  the  purple  or  lilac 
kinds,  and  comfmred  with  them,  it  is  utterly  worthless;  for  a  light 
coloured  bedding  one,  there  are  many  grown  much  superior  to  it.  We 
lately  saw,  at  Messrs.  Henderson's,  Wellington  Nursery,  a  plant  of  the 
Purple-Unique,  growing  upon  the  ridge  of  a  piece  of  rock-work,  bloom- 
ing freely,  and  it  had  one  branch  which  produced  only  flowers  of  a  lilac 
colour.  We  were  informed  that  tlie  lilac-flowered,  which  was  sent  out 
last  year,  was  obtained  from  a  similar  sportive  shoot,  which  was  cut  off, 
and  cuttings  struck  from  it ;  having  continued  the  following  season  to 
produce  only  lilac  coloured  flowers,  it  was  then  sent  out  as  a  new  seed- 
ling by  a  florist  in  Surrey.  Being  permanent  in  colour  hitherto,  it  is 
an  acquisition. 

P.  DiADEMATUM  BIJOU. — The  flowers  are  of  a  bright  rose,  with  a 
dark  spot  on  upper  petals.  The  flower  having  a  white  centre.  It 
blooms  freely,  and  is  a  valuable  bedding  variety. 

P.  DIADEMATUM  PULCHERRiMUM. — A  bright  chcnry-rose,  upper 
petals  a  dark  spot.  Centre  of  flower  white,  free  bloomer,  fine  bedding 
variety. 

P.  DIADEMATUM  8PLENDIDUM. — Bright  rosy  crimson,  edged  with 
lilac,  with  the  upper  and  lower  petals  almost  covered  with  a  dark  velvet 
blotch.  Each  flower  has  a  small  white  centre.  It  is  a  very  singularly 
marked  flower,  good  size,  and  the  plant  a  free  bloomer.  A  valuable 
bedding  variety. 

The  above  varieties  of  P.  diadematum,  have  large  flowers,  the  size 
of  D.  rubescens,  or  D.  Sidonium,  and  admirable  additions  for  bedding. 

P.  Hendersonii. — This  is  the  new  white-Jlotcered  horse-shoe  Grera- 
nium,  which  Messrs.  E.  Henderson  and  Son,  of  Wellington  Nursery, 
purchased  the  stock  of.  The  plant  is  of  medium  habit,  blooms  freely, 
and  contrasts  very  prettily  with  the  scarlets.  The  blossoms  are  not 
equal  in  form  to  the  best  scarlets,  but  the  petals  are  what  may  be  termed 
of  middle  breadth.  It  is  well  worth  having,  and  a  bed  planted  closely 
would  be  a  charming  contrast  with  others. 

P.  LiLiPUTiAN. — This  is  a  dwarf  variety  of  the  scarlets  (Geraniums). 
It  branches  freely,  and  grows  from  nine  inches  to  a  foot  high.  It  is 
a  profuse  bloomer,  and  the  flowers  a  rich  scarlet.  One  of  the  prettiest 
and  most  interesting,  and  deserves  a  place  in  every  flower-garden.  It 
is  valuable  too  for  a  vase,  or  box  for  a  window,  &c. 

Beds  of  the  following  plants  were  in  fine  bloom. 

P.  Punch. — ^The  flowers  are  fine-shaped,  very  large,  a  brilliant 
scarlet,  and  is  not  excelled  by  any  other. 

P.  Purple-Unique.—  Beautiful  at  all  times. 

P.  Lilac-Unique.  — A  charming  companion  to  the  former. 

P.  LuciDUM. — ^The  leaves  are  a  shining  green,  the  flowers  a  rich  red, 
and  in  profuse  bloom,  very  pretty,  and  of  dwarf  habit. 

P.  DIADEMATUM  BUBESCENS. — This  is  a  charming  bedding  variety, 
its  rosy-crimson  flowers  are  very  showy.  The  Diademalum  is  a  itMy- 
lilac,  not  near  so  pretty  as  the  variety  last  described. 
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P.  Lady  Floba  Hastings. — This  is  one  of  the  Fancy  Class,  lis 
large  white  flowers  with  clouded  upper  petals,  renders  it  showy.  It 
blooms  freely.  If  the  bed  does  not  contain  sufficient  plants,  it  has  a 
naked  appearance.  Always  put  into  a  bed  as  many  plants  as  will  soon 
cover  the  surface,  better  have  it  crowded  than  thin  and  unsightly. 

P.  Frogmobe  Scarlet. — Very  rich  colour. 

P.  Tom  Thumb. —Scarlet ;  excellent. 

P.  Pink  Ivy-leaved. — This  is  a  free  bloomer,  the  heads  rising 
from  six  <o  nine  inches,  the  flowers  of  a  rosy-pink,  very  pretty. 

P.  Cebise-Unique. — The  foliage  is  prettily  marked,  and  the 
flowers  large,  of  a  bright  cherry -col  our.     Very  pretty. 

P.  Commander-in-Chief. — Foliage  very  prettily  marked  with 
green,  yellow,  and  brown.     Flowers  large,  a  rich  scarlet.     Handsome. 

P.  White-flowered  Ivy-leaved. — This  blooms  freely  if  not  in 
too  rich  a  soil.     It  contrasts  very  nicely  with  the  pink  variety, 

P.  Mangles's  Silver  Variegated. — Free  bloomer,  flowers  rosy- 
red.  Along  with  it  is  the  purple  Verbena;  these  two  produce  a  pretty 
appearance,  but  a  few  lilac-coloured  Geraniums  had  also  been  planted 
and  spoiled  the  eflect. 

P.  Queen  of  Summer. — ^The  leaves  are  pretty,  the  flowers  large,  a 
rich  scarlet,  and  in  profuse  bloom.  The  early  heads  of  flowers  were 
out  of  bloom,  and  had  a  profusion  of  immature  seeds,  these  spoiled  the 
appearance  of  the  bed.  As  the  plants  are  so  easily  increased,  the  heads 
of  seeds  should  have  been  cut  away. 

P.  Judy. — A  free  bloomer,  flowers  good  size,  and  of  a  rosy-red 
colour,  very  pretty  contrast. 

P.  Stewabt's  Ivy-leavbd. — The  flowers  of  a  blush-lilac,  a  nice 
variety  of  dwarf  habit. 

P.  VABIEGATUM. — This  is  one  of  the  white  variegated,  with  scarlet 
flowers,  blooms  very  freely,  and  showy. 

P.  Statiaskii. — This  is  a  fancy,  with  dark  maroon  upon  a  lighter 
ground,  blooms  in  profusion,  and  very  showy. 

The  following  kinds,  too,  were  growing  in  mixed  beds,  in  the  Royal 
Gardens  of  Kew,  and  prove  to  be  excellent  for  bedding. 

P.  Harkaway. — A  compact  bushy  plant,  grows  a  foot  high,  and 
blooms  very  freely,  the  flowers  of  a  rich  scarlet,  excellent  bedder. 

P.  diadematum  sidonium. — Flowers  large,  bright  rose  upon  a 
ligiit  ground,  and  centre  white.  Each  petal  has  a  deeper  coloured 
blotch  at  its  middle.     It  blooms  freely,  and  one  of  the  best  for  a  bed. 

P.  Annette. — This  is  one  of  the  fragrant,  crumpled-leaved  kinds, 
grows  compact,  about  nine  to  twelve  inches  high,  blooms  freely  ;  flowers 
white,  with  a  red  spot  on  the  upper  petals.  Last  year  there  was  a  bed 
of  it,  but  being  difficult  to  increase,  only  a  few  plants  remain,  we  have 
applied  to  various  nurseries  for  it,  but  in  vain. 

P.  Yeatmanniana  gbandi floba. — Flowers  large,  light  ground, 
with  the  upper  petals  having  a  dark  blotch,  edged  with  carmine,  and  a 
lighter  margin.  The  lower  petals  have  a  broad  crimson  band  across 
the  middle.     It  blooms  very  freely,  and  a  handsome  bedder ;  a  foot  high. 

P.  Pbincess  Royal  (Conway's). — The  leaves  have  a  very  striking 
horse-shoe  marking.    Plant  dwarf,  about  a  foot  high,  blooming  pro- 
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fuselv.     Flowers  a  brijrlit  scarlet.     Handsome  bedder.     The  above  are 
exrt'lleiit  for  beds,  we  have  notes  of  others  which  we  shall  give  in  future. 

r.  Cai'TAin  Darly. — An  abundant  bloomer,  flowers  large,  of  a 
pretty  salmon-colour,  leaves  horse-shoe  marked.  Contrasts  well  with 
the  scarlets. 

P.  SiiiiuBLAND  Pet. — Much  was  said  by  some  persons  of  the  excel- 
lence of  this  variety.  We  have  seen  it  growing  in  the  open  ground, 
but  on  an  average  not  above  one  truss  of  flowers  to  each  plant,  and  from 
four  to  six  very  small  narrow  petalled  blossoms  of  a  dull  crimson-red. 
We  are  informed  that  it  has  been  in  some  of  the  nurseries  around 
London,  for  six  or  seven  years,  and  a  few  days  back,  we  had  fine  plants 
oflered  us  at  sixpence  each.  AVhen  grown  in  a  pot,  it  has  a  much  less 
proportion  of  foliage,  and  blooms  more  freely,  but  is  worthless,  so  far 
as  has  come  under  our  notice. 

Saponaeia  officinalis  pleno  purpurea. — A  hardy  perennial,  a 
very  free  bloomer,  and  its  large  double  rosy-purple  flowers  are  very 
showy.  It  will  contrast  well  with  the  flesh-coloured  species.  Each 
blossom  is  two  inches  across. 

Stilidium  amcenum. — Messrs.  Henderson's,  of  Pine  Apple  Nursery, 
obtained  this  very  pretty  species  from  the  Swan  River  colony.  It  is 
an  herbaceous,  greenhouse  perennial.  The  flower  stem  rises  about  six 
inches  high,  terminating  in  a  pyramidal  shaped  raceme,  of  numerous 
flowers.  Each  blossom  is  about  three  parts  of  an  inch  across,  of  a 
pretty  rose  colour. 

Tritoma  Rooperii. — This  beautiful  species  has  been  sent  from 
Kaflraria,  to  the  Rev.  T.  Rooper,  of  Brighton,  in  whose  garden  it  has 
bloomed  in  the  open  air.  It  is  a  perennial.  The  flower-scape  is  a  foot 
high,  terminating  in  a  longish-crown  of  numerous  blossoms,  each  flower 
being  about  two  inches  long,  of  a  bright  flame-colour,  or  orange-red  on 
the  upper  side,  yellow  beneath.  It  is  a  handsome  blooming  plant,  and 
merits  a  place  in  every  flower-garden.  (Figured  in  Magazine  of 
Botany,) 

Tecoma  jasminoides. — A  fine  climbing  plant  in  the  greenhouse, 
in  profuse  bloom.  Each  blossom  three  inches  across,  pure  white,  with 
a  crimson  centred  tube,  very  handsome. 

Veronica  coronatum. — A  hardy  perennial,  blooming  in  profusion. 
The  principal  flower-stems  rise  to  two  feet  high,  and  terminate  in  a 
large  number  of  shortish  spikes,  forming  a  hroad  head  of  rich  blue 
flowers,  very  pretty. 


In  THE  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew. 

Agapanthus  umbellatus. — One  pot  of  this  fine  flowering  plant, 
had  ten  heads  of  flowers,  and  each  head  had  from  eighty  to  ninety  blos- 
soms. Each  of  the  flower-stems  was  four  foet  high,  and  bearing  a  vast 
number  of  fine  blue  flowers,  they  had  a  very  pretty  appearance. 

A.  UMBEiiATUS  FAXLiPus.  This  plant  was  equal  in  vigour  to  the 
previously  described  one.    There  was  only  one  head  of  blossoms,  but  it 
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contained  one  hundred  and  three  flowers.  The  flower-stalk  four  feet 
high.  The  flowers  of  a  bluish-white,  and  contrasted  prettily  with  the 
deep  blue  of  the  others.  We  never  before  saw  these  plants  grown  to 
such  perfection.     They  are  potted  in  a  strong  yellow  loam. 

DiETES  BicoLOR. — It  is  one  of  the  Iris  order  of  plants,  the  flowers 
somewhat  like  the  Peacock  Iris,  sulphur  and  orange,  with  a  black  spot 
near  the  bottom  of  the  petals ;  each  blossom  three  inches  across.  A  very 
pretty  greenhouse  plant. 

Balsamina  latifolia  alba. — Flowers  pure  white,  nearly  two 
inches  across,  a  pretty  contrast  with  the  B.  latifolia,  blooming  freely 
in  the  greenhouse. 

Begonia  Martini  ana. — The  large  bright-pink  flowers,  with  their 
centre  of  golden  anthers,  are  exceedingly  beautiful.  The  plant  grows 
about  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet  high,  branching  freely,  and  blooming 
profusely.  It  continues  to  flower  from  June  to  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  merits  a  place  in  every  greenhouse. 

OxALis  klegans.  These  free  blooming  plants  are  very  beautiful. 
The  lovely  lilac-coloured  flowers  with  a  velvet  centre,  are  deservedly 
admired  by  all  persons.  It  does  well  either  in  the  greenhouse,  or  turned 
out  in  the  open  grounds,  growing  from  six  to  twelve  inches  high. 

Campanula  Vidallii. — A  plant  having  three  branches  of  flowers, 
ten  blossoms  on  each,  was  very  interestingly  pretty.  The  plant  was 
bushy  a  foot  high,  and  had  a  number  of  branches,  three  only  had 
pushed  forth  into  flowering  ones.  The  blossoms  are  of  a  pure  waxy 
white,  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  long,  produced  on  rather  long 
foot  stalks,  in  a  pendant  manner,  and  have  a  charming  efiect.  It  does 
well  in  the  greenhouse  or  open  flower-bed,  and  ought  to  be  in  every  one. 

Fuchsia  Splendida. — The  flower  is  but  of  medium  size,  tube  and 
sepals  of  a  shining  bright  red,  reflexing  much,  and  fully  showing  the 
bright  blue  corolla.     A  free  bloomer. 

F.  GLOBOSA  MAGNiFiCA. — This  is  very  far  the  finest  of  the  globe- 
shaped.     Its  rich  crimson  tube  and  sepals,  and  the  large  dark  corolla," 
render  it  exceedingly  beautiful.     It  ought  to  be  one  of  every  collection. 

F.  Prince  Arthur  (NicoU's). — We  never  saw  this  fine  variety 
grown  so  large  as  here,  some  of  the  flowers  being  four  inches  long ; 
tube  pure  white,  corolla  a  bright  rosy  crimson.  All  Fuchsia  growers 
should  have  one  of  this  variety. 

F.  Clapton  Hero. — The  flowers  are  very  large^  ^-eflexing  well,  and 
fully  exposing  the  large  dark  violet-coloured  corolla.  The  tube  and 
sepals  of  a  bright  shining  crimson.  It  is  a  noble  grower,  and  abundant 
bloomer.     It  merits  a  place  in  every  collection. 

F.  VoLTiGEUR. — The  flower  reflexes  well,  fully  exposing  the 
corolla.  Tube  bright  crimson,  corolla  bright  violet-blue.  Flower  of 
medium  size,  exceedingly  pretty,  ^d  produced  in  abundance.  Should 
be  in  every  collection. 

F.  Inaccessible. — Tube  and  sepals  bright  red,  corolla  deep  violet- 
blue.  It  is  what  may  be  termed,  a  long-globe^  exceedingly  pretty,  of 
good  size,  and  produced  in  profusion. 

F.  Don  Giovanni.— Flower  very  large,  tube  and  sepals  crimson, 
corolla  purple-violet.    A  noble  variety. 
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F.  Genebax  Changarnier. — The  flowers  are  immensely  large,  of 
a  deep  orange-blush,  tipped  with  green.  Corolla  a  deeper  colour.  A 
noble  variety,  and  free  bloomer. 

F.  Pagoua. — The  tube  and  sepals  bright  red,  corolla  blue,  ckaagii^ 
to  a  dark  purple.  The  flowers  are  nearly  four  inches  long,  and  well 
reflexed,  very  pretty. 

F.  Sedonia. — Flower  of  medium  size.  Tube  and  sepals  blush-white, 
tipped  with  green,  corolla  violet-purple.     Very  distinct  and  pretty. 

The  above  are  the  best  varieties  we  have  seen.  The  Bride,  Lady 
Dartmouth,  Fair  Rosamond,  all  light  flowers,  are  also  very  fine. 

Clematis  tubdlosa. — A  hardy  shrubby  species.  The  flowers  are 
bell-shaped,  drooping,  white,  each  blossom  being  an  inch  and  a  half 
across.     It  is  exceedingly  neat  and  pretty. 

C.  CAMPANiFLOBA. — White,  of  similar  form  to  the  above,  but  about 
half  the  size. 
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BY  MR.  J.  R.  8ANTON,  SIDCUP  GREEN,  KENT. 

This  beautiful  greenhouse  plant,  which  is  really  one  of  the  handsomest 
of  the  Leguminous  (pea-formed)  plants,  like  all  others,  if  not  submitted 
to  a  regular  mode  of  training,  will  become  one  confused  mass  of  shoots, 
which  if  allowed  for  a  short  time  only  to  become  entangled,  are  difRcult 
to  restore  to  order  without  injury  to  the  plant.  Scarcely  anything  con- 
nected with  gardening  looks  worse  than  to  see  climbing-plants  neg-lected 
of  proper  training,  or  having  the  shoots  tied  together  like  a  broom  ;  for 
whatever  may  be  the  natural  habit  of  a  plant,  in  regulating- its  branches 
we  should  imitate  nature  as  nearly  as  possible,  unless  it  is  desirable  to 
train  them  into  any  artiflcial  form.  My  method  of  training  this  useful 
plant,  is  with  four  or  five  leading  shoots  ;  one  from  the  centre  of  the 
pot,  to  which  a  long  neat  stick  is  placed,  the  others  being-  listened  to 
similar  sticks  at  regular  distances  round  the  pot ;  from  each  of  these 
leading  shoots  proceed  numerous  side  branches,  which  are  densely 
covered  with  a  fine  head  of  scarlet  flowers.  When  the  plant  has  done 
blooming,  which  is  by  the  end  of  May,  or  beginning  of  June,  I  still 
allow  it  to  remain  in  the  greenhouse  until  the  shoots  are  well  ripened^ 
and  during  this  period  the  plant  is  watered  sparingly^  for  it  is  only  by 
moderating  the  supply  of  water  that  we  can  imitate  those  periodical 
seasons  of  rest  which  this,  as  well  as  all  other  exotic  plants,  receive 
in  its  native  climate.  By  the  first  week  in  August  it  is  taken  from  the 
greenhouse,  and  well  soaked  with  water,  then  placed  in  the  open  air  in 
a  sheltered  situation,  but  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  having  the  pot 
inserted  in  another  pot  two  sizes  larger,  to  prevent  the  sun's  rays  from 
destroying  the  young  fibrous  roots,  whlcii  are  the  principal  feeding 
organs.  The  whole  of  the  side  shoots  are  pruned  back  to  where  new 
shoots  are  formed,  and  the  leading  shoots  cut  back  according  to  their 
strength.  As  soon  as  the  new  shoots  are  from  one  to  two  inches  long, 
the  plant  is  taken  from  the  pot  and  some  of  the  soil  is  shaken  from  its 
roots,  the  stronger  roots  are  at  the  same  time  cut  back  to  the  yooog 
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fibres,  it  is  then  repotted  in  a  new  or  clean-washed  pot,  well  drained, 
for  there  is  no  other  plant  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  that  suffers  more 
from  imperfect  drainage  than  this.  The  soil  in  which  it  thrives 
admirably,  is  chopped  turfy  peat,  and  an  equal  portion  of  good  rich 
turfy  loam,  well  mixed,  adding  at  the  same  time  a  little  sharp  silver- 
sand.  In  potting,  take  care  to  press  the  soil  firmly,  and  frequently 
adding  some  broken  bits  of  charcoal  and  bones,  to  keep  it  porous. 
After  potting,  place  it  in  a  shady  situation  for  a  short  time,  and  by  de- 
grees, let  it  be  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  It  must  be  taken  into  the 
greenhouse  by  the  end  of  September,  or  beginning  of  October.  Zichya 
inophylla  being  treated  in  this  manner,  will  amply  compensate  for  tlie 
trouble.  The  leading  shoots  only  are  secured,  the  side  ones  become 
pendant,  and  the  plant  has  a  graceful  and  pleasing  appearance.  One, 
or  more  plants  of  it,  ought  to  be  in  every  greenhouse.  It  may  be  pur- 
chased at  a  cheap  price,  and  is  easily  cultivated,  blooming  very  freely 
from  March  to  June,  and  is  a  fine  Spring  ornament. 


WINTER  AND  SPRING  BLOOMING  OF  THE  LILY  OF 

THE  VALLEY. 


BT  A  LONDON  PRACTmONEB. 


No  doubt,  many  of  the  readers  of  this  Magazine,  have  seen  these  lovely 
sweet  flowers  in  large  quantities  in  the  flower  establishments  in  Covent 
Garden  Market,  during  the  months  from  January  to  May.  By  the 
following  mode  of  treatment,  I  bloom  them  during  the  period  above 
named,  and  as  it  may  be  of  service  to  persons  in  the  countiy,  who  can- 
not avail  themselves  of  the  Covent  Garden  supplies,  I  forward  the 
particulars  for  the  Magazine. 

To  have  flowers  by  the  beginning  of  January,  the  latter  end  of 
November  is  the  time  to  take  up  the  roots.  Those  selected  must  not 
be  less  than  two  years  old,  and  in  appearance,  are  something  similar  to 
small  heads  of  asparagus,  when  about  two  or  three  incites  high,  and  are 
furnished  with  fibrous  roots  ;  each  of  these  tubers  are  wrapped  round 
with  a  little  moss,  and  placed  in  pots  or  mignionette  boxes,  close 
together.  The  boxes  or  pots  are  previously  filled  with  old  bark  or 
light  earth,  a  thin  portion  is  laid  over  the  crowns,  and  then  a  layer  of 
moss,  which  keeps  the  roots  moist,  assists  in  drawing  up  the  flower  stems. 
The  boxes  or  pots  are  then  placed  on  a  fire-flue,  or  any  other  warm 
situation.  Over  these  are  turned  boxes  or  pots  of  the  same  dimensions, 
upside  down,  to  keep  the  plants  quite  dark ;  in  three  or  four  weeks,  ac- 
cording to  the  warmth  of  the  situation,  they  are  abundantly  furnished 
with  their  lovely  bell-shaped  flowers,  six  or  eight  inches  high.  Those 
coming  into  flower  first,  are  taken  out  of  thb  situation,  being  easily 
removed  by  having  moss  round  the  roots,  and  placed  in  small 
wicker  baskets,  or  an  ornamental  vase,  with  Hyacinths,  Van  Thol  tulips, 
&o.,  which  are  forced,  something  similar,  for  this  purpose.  When  this 
sort  of  winter  flower-baflket,  pyramid,  or  vase,  is  properly  executed,  the 
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colours  of  the  lloweis  regularly  mixed,  and  the  spaces  betwixt  the  phnts 
filled  up  with  ornamental  moss,  it  certainly  has  a  very  neat  and  pleasing 
appearance. 

AVhere  a  succession  is  required,  the  roots  are  kept  Id  a  shady  place, 
or  in  the  border  in  the  garden,  covered  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  wiih 
fresh  stable  litter,  so  as  to  be  easily  come  at  in  frosty  weather,  as  occa- 
sion may  require.  WJien  finislied  flowering,  they  are  planted  in  the 
garden  at  the  latter  end  of  March,  and  foim  a  plantation  for  forcing 
purposes  in  two  or  three  years. 


THE  PLEASURE-GROUND. 

BY  A  LANDSCAPE  GARDENER. 

Having  recently  become  a  subscriber  to  your  Magazine,  and  derived 
pleasure  and  profit  from  reading  its  Numbers,  I  forward  you  a  few 
observations  on  the  Pleasure-ground  for  insertion,  hoping  the  readers 
will  derive  some  satisfaction  in  perusing  them. 

The  valuable  appendage  to  a  home  of  a  pleasure-garden  seems  to 
own  its  creation  (o  the  idea  that  our  sublime  poet  formed  of  £den.  It 
originated  in  England,  and  is  as  peculiar  to  the  Britisli  nation  as  land- 
scape planting.  Whilst  other  arts  have  been  derived  from  ancient, 
or  borrowed  from  modern  inventions,  this  has  indisputably  sprung  from 
the  genius  of  our  soil,  and  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  delightfiil,  as 
well  as  most  beneficial  of  all  that  claim  the  name  of  elegant. 

Ornamental  plantations  are  now  so  universally  spread  over  the  face 
of  this  country,  that  our  island  may  be  compared  to  a  vase  emeigiDg 
from  the  ocean,  into  which  the  Sy Ivans  of  every  region  have  set  their 
favourite  plants,  and  the  Flora  of  every  climate  poured  her  choicest 
gifts,  for  the  embellishment  of  the  spot  round  which  Neptune  throvs 
his  fostering  arms.  My  desire  leads  me  to  hope  that  I  may  add  plea- 
sure to  the  pleasure-ground,  by  pointing  out  the  beauties  of  some  of 
those  plants,  which  must  render  vegetation  an  object  of  admiration  and 
veneration  to  all  observers.  I  wish  to  attract  attention  to  the  peculiar 
pleasing  properties  of  the  plants  by  the  remarks  of  the  ingenious,  the 
anecdotes  of  the  ancients,  the  harmony  of  the  poets,  the  observations  of 
the  physicians,  and  the  reflection  of  some  of  the  moralists  of  all  ages, 
and  to  give  this  subject  a  smiling  aspect. 

The  vegetable  ornaments  of  the  pleasure-ground,  comprises  trees, 
shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants. 

Though  ornamental  trees  and  flowering  shrubs,  seem  to  contribute 
nothing  to  Pottage,  and  little  to  Medicine  in  its  present  refined  state, 
'•et  they  add  greatly  to  our  pleasure,  and  considerably  to  our  health. 

They  win  us  to  good  humour  by  their  fragrance  and  cheerful  ap- 
pearance, and  produce  a  serenity  of  mind  by  the  calm  reflections  they 
present  to  it ;  thus  relieving  some  of  the  maladies  of  the  soul,  as  drugs 
mitigate  the  grosser  and  more  perceptible  sufierings  of  the  body.  The 
Poet  Cowper  states, 
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^'  The  spleen  is  seldom  felt  where  Flora  reigns, 
The  low'ring  eye,  the  petulance,  the  frown, 
And  sudden  sadness,  that  o'ershade,  distort, 
And  mar  the  face  of  beauty,  when  no  cause 
For  such  immeasurable  woe  appears  : 
These  Flora  banishes,  and  gives  the  fair 
Sweet  smiles  and  bloom,  less  transient  than  her  own.'* 

The  allegorical  allusions  which  the  Eastern  Nations  are  accustomed 
to  make  by  means  of  flowers,  and  the  fables  of  the  ancient  poets  and 
mythologists  respecting  plants,  are  numerous.  Thus  pleasing  ideas  may 
be  connected  with  pleasing  objects,  and  agreeable  images  convey  lively 
but  moral  sentiments  to  the  mind,  adding  to  the  charms  of  the  country 
without  recourse  to  romance  or  useless  fiction.  These  accustom  the 
mind  to  such  violent  sensations,  that  at  last  it  is  obliged  to  resort  to  an 
excess  of  feeling,  either  of  mirth  or  grief,  to  prevent  that  dreaded 
fashionable  lethargy  of  spirit — ennui.  Such  a  habit  in  the  end  injures 
health,  and  consequently  shortens  life,  but  a  calm  and  cheerful  mind 
assists  in  the  prolongation  and  enjoyment  of  both : 

"  Come  then  ye  blissful  scenes,  ye  soft  retreats, 
"Where  life  flows  pure,  the  heart  more  calmly  beats." 

It  would  seem,  that  the  more  terrible  a  sight,  and  the  more  violent 
an  impression,  the  more  agreeable  to  the  great  portion  of  mankind, 
who  run  with  avidity  after  objects  of  horror,  whilst  they  pass  unnoticed 
those  which  produce  gentle  and  agreeably  sensations,  and  would  to  all 
appearance  rather  tremble  at  the  awful  thunderbolt,  than  calmly  admire 
the  beauteous  iiorn  of  plenty.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  Volcano 
near  Naples,  attracts  more  travellers  to  the  city,  than  the  delicious 
GARDENS,  which  adorns  the  shores  of  that  region.  The  plains  of 
Greece,  overspread  with  ruins,  would  entice  many  to  undertake  a 
voyage  to  a  distant  country,  who  would  feel  but  little  inclined  to  travel 
over  their  native  soil  to  view  its  richly  cultivated  lawns ;  and  there  is 
no  doubt,  but  that  formerly,  where  one  person  went  to  Egypt  to  be  a 
witness  of  Nature's  bounty  to  that  nation,  five  hundred  became  travel- 
lers to  behold  its  Pyramids.  A  temple  after  its  fall  excites  more  eager 
curiosity  than  it  did  during  its  construction ;  and  many  who  will  not 
cross  their  thresholds  to  look  at  a  beautiful  calm  in  Nature,  will  rush 
to  get  a  sight  of  a  storm  and  shipwreck  in  a  playhouse.  This  love  of 
the  terrific  is  not,  as  has  been  asserted  by  foreigners,  peculiar  to  the 
English  nation :  it  is  prevalent  every  where.  I  once  observed  an  in- 
stance of  it  when  in  Paris.  Wishing  to  visit  the  celebrated  garden  of 
M.  Bourseau,  then  unequalled  for  the  beauty  of  its  plants  by  any  city- 
garden  in  Europe,  I  received  in  answer  to  all  enquiries  for  direction  to 
the  spot,  the  usual  careless  but  short  and  decisive,  Je  ne  le  connois  pas, 
Monsieur ;  but  on  asking  the  way  to  La  Mart,  every  turn  and  alley 
were  readily  pointed  out  with  all  the  bustle  and  officiousness  of  French 
politeness. 

In  my  remarks  of  flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  I  have  nothing  terrible 
to  present  to  the  reader;  but  to 
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"•  Shrv  Xatnre^f  fijm  in  smilifl^  bcutj  <&reit. 
Aad  call  mankisd  to  Tiev-  ker  aad  be  buest.* 


It  te^nu  hardiT  |>cMbkr  ibr  aor  Miod  to  be  «o  rtfbafcii  ^  to  be  is- 
ftiMkiibk;  to  tut  e^-rrjts  of  Xalare,  wfaoae  wtgtimUi 
eufieaknsd  to  us  as  our  a^  and  redectioo  iacmse.  A 
caiinvrt  of  uamrai  hL^torj  can  icarcelj  be  Ibrmed,  tbaa  tbe  pLemamn- 
grouod  aHbrdft,  even  wbcn  madomed  witb  cxode  bf  ■fi€i»  It  ofcs 
iaaUter  far  contempiatioo  of  tbe  most  agrecabfe  kiad,  wbieh  varici  «S 
a*  n^asofts  rtvolre ;  SLn'i  as  crrerr  tree  and  sbmb  has  its  nwliar  iahft- 
bjtarits  we  liave  at  tiie  same  time  a  collectioii  of  aiUBal  aad  TcgeliUe 
wfUMUrn,  tliat  are  sufficient  to  occupy  ail  tbe  leisiiie  wbieb  our 
mica]  autieff  ailoir  us.  As  jean  increase,  a  taste  fcr 
general  diminishes.  Those  of  the  court  beeome  ^tiguing' ;  tbecbanv 
of  the  table  appear  to  lessen ;  and  as  panioo  sabndet  mad  loTe  ba- 
^Uhefi,  I  be  gaj  ball  and  splendid  opera  lose  their  deiigbts  ;  bot  the 
f'itjdnes^s  for  a  garden  increases,  and  is  almost  the  oolj  eardkiff  pittuwrf 
that  drjes  increase.  Let  us  not,  then,  neglect  to  cnltiYate  a  taste  for 
wliat  will  add  to  the  delight  and  amusement  of  the  latter  period  of  life. 
Kvery  tree  we  plant  adds  to  the  entertainment  we  prepare  for  future 
yt^n,  for  ourselves,  our  friends  and  successors. 

The  introfluction  of  a  useful  or  an  onuunental  plant  into  our  island, 
is  justly  considered  as  one  of  the  most  important  senices  that  a  person 
can  render  his  country ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  on  tbe  benefits 
that  may  be  derived  through  his  means,  when  the  qualities  of  the 
vegetable  are  ascertained  and  its  virtues  known.  Even  what  b  intro- 
cIucfMl  and  planted  merely  from  curiosity  or  ornament,  seems  to  unite 
n<9  to  the  nations  from  whence  it  comes.  It  bestows  on  us  a  share  of 
the  blessings  of  other  climates,  and  affords  us  a  portion  of  tbe  smiles  of 
a  more  genial  sun.  Wbibt,  therefore,  remarking  on  the  beauty  of  trees 
and  sbrubi,  I  wish  to  be  understood  as  expressing  gratitude  to  those 
who  have  enriched  our  land  with  additional  clu^ms,  and  more  fully 
flisplayed  Nature  to  our  eyes,  and  not  as  disregarding  the  plants  that  are 
StidigenouM  to  our  soil.  I  am  aware  that  many  an  Englishman  has 
Kighe<l  under  the  shade  of  the  banana^  for  a  sight  of  his  native  hanks^ 
where  the  primrose  sparkles  through  the  hazel-edge,  and  the  violet  peeps 
so  modestly.  The  plants  of  our  country  recall  the  idea  of  it  in  the 
most  forcible  manner,  wherever  we  meet  them.  They  are  oflen  the 
first  ohjcijt  that  attract  the  attention  of  those  who  have  been  long  absent 
frofn  their  native  fields,  and  who  on  their  return  pour  out  the  genuine 
effusions  of  jov  on  beholding  the  village-elm,  the  well  known  oak,  or 
the  unchanged  yew,  whose  antiquity  is  equal  to  the  church  it  shades. 
We  arc  told  of  a  young  Indian  Pontaveri,  (from  Otaheite,)  who  in  the 
mid<it  of  the  splendour  of  Paris,  regretting  the  simple  beauty  of  his 
native  island,  sprang  forward  at  the  unexpected  sight  of  a  Banana  tree 
in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  embraced  it,  while  his  eyes  were  bathed  in 
tears,  and  exclaiming  with  a  voice  of  joy,  *'  Ah  !  tree  of  my  couutry  P 
seemed,  by  a  delightful  illusion  of  sensibility,  to  imagine  himself  for 
a  moment  transported  to  the  land  which  gave  him  birth. 

There  are  with  us,  too,  seasons  when  we  seem  as  it  were  for  an 
instant  to  go  back  to  the  delights  of  infimcy,  when,  on  each  succeeding 
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spring,  we  behold  the  cowslips,  which  afforded  us  so  many  happy  hours 
in  childhood,  as  we  formed  balls  of  their  blossoms.  Then  the  playful 
girl,  bedecked  with  wreaths  and  necklaces  of  daisies,  led  her  little 
swain  in  chains  formed  of  the  milky  flower-stalks  of  the  dandelion  ;  but 
wlio  at  the  sight  of  a  butterfly  burst  the  brittle  bonds  and  scampered 
away,  to  return,  perhaps,  a  few  years  afler  sighing  in  fetters  not  so 
visiible  but  more  binding. 

There  is  no  part  of  nature's  works  more  interesting  than  flowers. 
They  seem  intended  for  the  embellishment  of  the  fair,  and  for  the  orna- 
ment of  the  spot  where  they  tread.  Their  sweet  perfumes  have  such 
influence  over  all  our  sensations,  that  in  the  midst  of  flowering  trees, 
shrubs,  &c.,  the  most  acute  grief  often  gives  way  to  sweetest  melancholy. 
When  our  home  and  domestic  companions  are  encompassed  by  the 
pleasure-garden,  our  situation  approaches  nearest  to  a  terrestrial  para- 
dise.    Is  it  not,  then,  as  Cowper  says, 

^'  Strange,  there  should  be  found, 
Who,  self-imprisoned  in  their  proud  saloons, 
Renounce  the  odours  of  the  open  fleld, 
For  the  unscented  Actions  of  the  loom ;  ' 

Who,  satisfied  only  with  penciled  scenes, 
Prefer,  to  the  performance  of  a  God, 
Th'  inferior  wonders  of  an  artist's  hand  ? 
Lovely,  indeed,  the  mimic  works  of  art ; 
But  Nature's  works  far  lovelier." 

The  pleasure-ground  is,  to  a  rational  mind,  a  source  of  inexhaustible 
delight  and  instruction,  where  each  season  brings  new  joy,  and  every 
morning  a  fresh  harvest  of  delightful  sweets.  Subjects  for  new  thoughts 
and  contemplations  present  themselves  to  our  view,  and  even  the  most 
dreary  months  still  supply  cause  of  admiration,  and  discover  a  world 
full  of  wonders ;  for, 

"  E'en  Winter  oft  has  seen  it  gay. 
With  fretted  frost-work  spangled  o'er, 
While  pendants  drooped  from  every  spray, 
And  crimson  bodlets  told,  once  more 
That  spring  would  all  its  charms  restore.*' 

It  is  not  to  old  age  alone,  that  the  garden  oflTers  its  placid  delights. 
Every  stage  of  life,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  is  attracted  by  its 
charms.  The  infant  is  ready  to  spring  from  its  nurse's  arms,  allured 
by  the  gay  colours  which  flowers  exhibit. 

They  form  the  most  innocent  toy  of  childhood,  and  the  cultivation  of 
them  is  generally  its  first  labour,  whilst  their  presentation  often  explains 
the  passion  of  youth.  The  happy  child  loves  to  entwine  them  in  her 
locks,  and  the  fond  parents  delight  to  see  their  child  mimic  their  beau- 
tics  with  the  pencil ; 

"  The  flowers  that  grace  their  native  beds, 
Awhile  put  forth  their  bitishing  heads ; 
But  e're  the  close  of  parting  day. 
They  wither,  shrink,  and  die  away ; 
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But  the^,  which  mimic  skill  hath  made. 
Nor  scorched  by  suns,  nor  killed  by  shade. 
Shall  blush  with  less  unconstant  hue, 
Which  art  at  pleasure  can  renew." 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  METHOD  OF  BLOOMING  THE 

EPIPHYLLUMS. 

BT  A  LONDON  EXHIBFrOR. 

The  Cactas  tribe  of  plants  is  a  great  favourite  of  mine,  especially  the 
Epiphyllums,  and  as  the  plants  which  I  gprow,  bloom  much  more  pn»- 
fusely,  and  have  finer  blossoms  tlian  any  others  I  have  seen,  I  transmit 
you  a  few  brief  particulars  of  the  mode  of  treatment  pursued. 

The  compost  I  use,  consists  of  an  equal  quantity  of  light  turfy  loam, 
and  pigeon's  dung,  and  one- third  sheep's  dung,  exposing^  the  mixture 
one  year  to  the  influence  of  the  summer's  sun  and  winter^s  frost  to  mel- 
low. When  wanted  for  use,  I  add  one-third  of  sandy  peat,  in  both 
cases  mixing  them  well  together.  I  grow  the  young  plants  from 
February  to  July,  in  the  forcing  flower-house,  kept  from  55^  to  60^ 
Fahr.  I  afterwards  remove  them  to  a  shelf  in  an  airy  situation  in  the 
greenhouse,  exposed  to  the  mid-day  sun,  giving  them  plenty  of  air  and 
little  water.  The  plants  that  I  want  to  flower  the  following  Septem- 
ber, are  placed  in  the  forcing-house  the  first  week  in  December,  giving 
them  very  little  water  for  the  first  ten  days,  and  gradually  increasing 
the  water  as  the  plants  advance  in  growth.  About  the  1st  of  February 
I  stop  all  the  young  shoots,  which  soon  become  well  ripened  ;  from  this 
time  I  decrease  the  quantity  of  water  until  they  become  quite  dry,  in 
order  to  throw  the  plants  into  a  state  of  rest.  In  the  beginning  of 
March,  I  replace  them  in  a  cold  shady  situation  in  the  greenhouse, 
treating  them  as  before.  For  plants  to  flower  in  August,  I  place  a 
quantity  more  in  the  forcing-house  the  first  week  in  January,  treating 
them  the  same  as  those  for  September ;  only  they  are  put  to  rest  in  the 
greenhouse  a  fortnight  later,  and  replaced  in  the  forcing-house  one  week 
sooner. — The  first  flowering  plants  are  put  in  the  forcing-house  the  end 
of  January,  and  will  come  in  flower  about  the  middle  of  March.  When 
these  plants  have  done  flowering,  and  are  removed  from  the  drawing- 
room,  or  greenhouse,  I  prune  out  most  of  the  old  shoots  that  have 
flowered,  so  that  the  plants  are  furnished  regularly  with  young  shoots 
for  flowering  the  ensuing  year ;  these  plants  are  also  placed  in  the 
forcing-house  for  ten  days,  to  ripen  the  young  wood  and  dry  up  the 
moisture,  and  are  then  put  to  rest  in  the  greenhouse  as  usual :  such 
plants  will  flower  a  second  time  in  October.  Others  put  in  the  forcing- 
house  the  middle  of  February  will  flower  about  the  end  of  April ;  if 
then  pruned,  and  dried,  and  put  to  rest  as  before,  they  will  flower  a 
second  time  in  November,  and  so  on  in  proportion.  I  repot  them  at  all 
seasons  whenever  the  plants  may  require  it,  always  observing  to  keep 
the  pots  well  drained  with  potsherds,  that  the  moisture  may  pass  off 
readily.    This  process  may  be  considered  troublesome,  but  superior 
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growth,  and  abundance  of  flowers,  amply  repay  the  care  bestowed.  By 
the  above  treatment,  E,  speciosus  and  Jenkinsoni  have  generally  pro- 
duced from  one  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  fine  expanded  flowers,  at 
one  year  old,  plants  about  two  years  old  of  E,  speciosiis  bore  two  hun- 
dred flowers,  E,  speciosissimus  ninety -two,  and  E.  Jenkinsoni  one 
hundred  and  ninety-four.  I  prefer  growing  them  in  wooden  tubs,  with 
nice  stakes  fixed  to  the  tub,  to  the  usual  mode  of  supporting  them  by 
sticks  driven  into  the  ball  of  the  plant,  which  I  consider  injures  the 
fibre,  and  makes  the  plant  appear  unsiglitly. 


MISCELLANEOUS  SECTION. 

Roots  as  a  Means  op  Propagation. — As  it  is  a  fact,  which  bo- 
tanists have  clearly  demonstrated,  that  all  the  organs  of  plants  have  an 
extremely  simple  origin,  and  are  formed,  as  it  may  be  said,  by  a  single 
utricle,  which  engenders  others,  among  which  vessels  of  different  kinds 
appear;  that  this  mass  of  utricles  proceeds  in  this  manner  to  constitute, 
under  the  vital  influence,  plants  of  various  forms,  adapted  for  our  use, 
and  for  increasing  our  enjoyment ;  since  it  is  the  case,  I  repeat,  that  all 
plants  originate  by  a  simple  and  uniform  organisation,  and  that  many 
of  them  are  naturally  multiplied  by  division  (segmentation)  we  may 
thence  conclude  that  every  detached  part  of  a  plant,  placed  under  con- 
ditions favourable  for  its  preservation,  would  reproduce  an  individual 
similar  to  that  from  which  it  was  taken.  Practical  experience  daily  fur- 
nishes us  with  numerous  examples  in  support  of  this  view  of  the  subject. 

What  does,  in  fact,  the  gardener  when  he  cuts  ofi^  a  branch  from 
some  plant  in  order  to  make  it  produce  roots  ?  Is  not  the  complete 
separation  of  the  small  portion  of  the  plant  made  with  the  intention  of 
its  becoming  an  individual  similar  to  that  from  which  it  was  taken? 
Do  not  cuttings  and  buds  afford  daily  confirmation  of  these  data  of 
vegetable  physiology  ?  Is  it  not  the  case,  that  in  some  plants.  Gloxinias 
and  Achimenes,  for  example,  a  leaf,  or  the  fragment  of  a  leaf  is  suffi- 
cient to  propagate  the  species?  Moreover,  is  it  not  known  that  in  some 
of  the  Lily  tribe  even  a  single  scale  detached  from  the  bulb  will  pro- 
duce minute  bulbs  or  shoots  from  its  base ;  and,  finally,  one  of  the 
scales  in  some  cases  may  be  cut  into  small  pieces,  by  means  of  which, 
the  gardener  can  produce  several  plants. 

These  example!^,  which  might  be  easily  multiplied,  are,  I  presume, 
sufl[]cient  for  the  subject  I  have  proposed  ;  and  they  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that,  if  the  above-ground  portions  of  a  plant  can  produce  new 
individuals,  so  ought  likewise  the  under-ground  parts  or  roots,  seeing 
that  they  have  the  same  elementary  formation.  I  am  convinced  that 
this  part  of  the  plant  has  hitherto  been  too  much  neglected  as  regards 
propagation,  and  that  in  this  respect  it  will  become  of  great  importance, 
when  it  shall  be  advantageously  employed  in  the  propagation  of  plants 
that  are  found  difilicult  to  increase  by  other  modes.  It  may  be  employed 
for  producing  plants  either  directly  similar  to  the  original,  or  for  fur- 
nishing stocks.  In  the  first  case,  it  is  suflficient  to  cut  the  roots  into 
small  pieces  and  plant  them  in  the  natural  soil,  as  is  usually  done  with 
the  Catalpai  Tecoma,   Paulovnia,  Xanthoxylum,   Cydonia,   Azalea, 
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JBtlaclura,  Gingko,  Calycanthus,  Syringmy  Pniuus,  Morus,  Gailandiiui, 
Volkameriay  Ailautlius,  Rhus,  &c, ;  aud  iii  tUe  second,  that  is,  wbeo 
we  \%'ish  to  raise  stock,  we  must  proceed  as  is  done  for  the  Pttooia, 
Clematis,  Bignonia,  &c. 

The  examples  which  I  have  cited  may  be  extended  to  herbaceoos 
plants,  sucii  as  the  Lobelia  and  certain  Anemones.  The  P«onia  offi- 
ciualis,  &c.,  make  equally  good  plants  from  pieces  of  the  roots,  and  io 
my  opinion  this  is  the  best  mo  ie  of  propagation  for  these  i^ftnts.  In- 
deed, certain  fumilies,  such  as  the  Campannlaceee,  Baragiiiaoee9,  Coo- 
volvulaceie,  and  the  Ranunculaceee,  &c.,  seem  to  possess  this  property 
in  a  high  degree. 

In  endeavouring  to  direct  the  attention  of  gardeners  to  the  roots  as  a 
means  of  propagating  plants,  I  have  the  conviction  that  the  certainty 
of  the  proceeding  will  be  very  advantageous  in  the  propagatioa  of  cer- 
tain plants  which  refuse  to  strike  from  cuttings  taken  from  sh€x>t»  or 
branches.  If  we  have  great  difficulty  in  so  propagating  theiDy  it  is  fre- 
quently because  the  mode  employed  is  not  suitable  to  the  degenerated 
or  domesticated  state  into  which  we  have  brought  them  ;  for  we  cannot 
imagine  that  the  Creator,  in  spreading  over  the  earth  innnHierable 
species  of  planb^,  intended  that  they  should  disappear;  but  on  the  con- 
trary we  may  rest  assured  that  He  has  given  each  of  them  the  means  of 
reproduction.  These  means  are  the  seeds  ;  but  as  man,  always  desiioos 
of  enjoyment,  endeavours  to  procure  new,  by  transporting  into  the 
country  which  he  inherits,  plants  from  a  diifereut  region,  aud  which  are 
by  this  frequently  rendered  sterile,  he  must  submit  to  the  consequences 
of  this  transgression  of  natural  laws.  The  various  cares  which  plants 
require,  and  the  difficulty  which  we  experience  in  their  propagation, 
have  caused  us  to  have  recourse  to  a  part  of  the  plant  less  subject  tliau 
the  stems  and  flowers  to  the  influence  of  climate. 

I  therefore  consider  the  roots  as  being  peculiarly  adapted  in  meet 
cases,  if  not  in  all,  for  the  propagation  of  plants  which  will  neither  pro- 
duce seeds  nor  propagate  by  cuttings  of  the  shoots. — Carriere,  iuMevme 
HorUcole^  June^  1852. 

Culture  of  Exotic  Cypripedium. — They  require  to  be  grown  in 
an  orchid  house,  where  they  are  of  easy  culture,  producing  theif  iate* 
resting  flowers  in  the  spring  months.  They  should  be  grown  in 
a  temperature  ranging,  by  day,  from  seventy-five  to  eighty-five  degree?, 
and  at  night  from  sixty  to  seventy  degrees.  In  the  winter  season, 
from  sixty  to  seventy  degrees  by  day  is  sufficient.  While  the  plants 
are  growing,  the  atmosphere  must  be  maintained  in  a  moist  state ;  the 
plants  also  require  a  tolerable  supply  of  water,  which  should  be  given 
with  a  syringe  or  a  small  pot  round  about  the  plant,  but  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  water  over  the  foliage,  for  this  would  be  very  likely  to 
cause  the  plant  to  rot.  In  the  winter  and  resting  season  water  musfl 
be  applied  very  sparingly,  and  the  atmosphere  must  be  kept  much 
drier.  The  plant  requires  plenty  of  pot-room,  and  the  pots  roust  be 
well  drained.  The  compost  should  be  rich  in  vegetable  matter  ;  such 
as  a  mixture  of  one-half  decomposed  sphagnum,  and  one-half  of  rich 
fibrous  peat-soil.  The  plant  comes  into  flower  in  spring,  and  remains 
from  two  to  three  months  in  bloom,  if  kept  in  a  warm  dry  house,— « 
{Magazine  of  Botany.) 
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Df  THE  FLOWER   QABSXaT. 
{  NNUAL  flower  iwrfa,  as  Cl&rkia.  Collin 

thus,  Teii-wcfk  Stock,  itc.  now  sown  in  small  pot:",  ^ 
well  <lrained,  and  kept  in  a  cool  fiamei  or  b  spare  comer  in  a  cool 
greenhouse,  through  winler,  will  be  suitable  fur  turning  out  in  the 
open  borders  at  the  end  of  Marpii  or  in  April.  Such  plants  bloom 
early  and  fine ;  they  are  early  nriiamenls  for  the  flower-garden ;  and 
as  they  decline,  the  spring-sown  plants  are  coming  into  bloom.  Seeds 
of  many  kinds,  now  toicn  in  Ihe  open  border,  generally  survive  the 
winter,  and  bloom  vigorously  early  the  next  season.  Camatiom :  the 
layers  should  be  taken  off,  .severing  iheni  at  a  joint  as  near  rhe  root  as 
possible.  Only  a  few  of  the  bottom  leaves  should  be  trimmed  off  to 
admit  ihe  compost  to  settle  closely  round  the  stem,  and  that  do  leaves 
may  rot  inside  the  soil,  and  be  likely  lo  damage  the  main  stem.  The 
compost  in  which  to  pot  them  must  not  be  rich,  or  the  plants  will  be 
likely  to  grow  loo  vigomiis,  and  become  what  florists  term  too  gross. 
Equal  portions  of  year-ohl  turfy  loam  and  leaf-mould,  with  a  small 
proportion  of  sand  mixed  therein,  is  rich  enough,  and  of  a  ilrybh 
texture,  and  the  plants  keep  healthy  in  it  if  otherwise  duly  attended  to. 
Tbey  must  have  a  liberal  drainage:  over  the  broken  pot,  Ac,  spread  a 
portion  of  mo«s  or  lurfy  Inam,  in  order  to  prevent  the  compost  settling 
amongst  the  bits  of  pots,  and  to  allow  a  tree  passage  for  the  water 
draining  away.  The  compost  must  not  be  sifted,  but  chopped,  and  in 
its  rough  slaie.  In  potting,  place  two  layers  in  each  pot.  Whea 
potted,  put  them  ia  a  cool  frame  for  about  ten  days,  keeping  Ihe  lights 
closed,  and  sitaded  from  mid-day  sun;  this  contributes  loan  immediate 
striking  root  afresh  :  afterwards  they  may  be  fully  exposed  in  a  ehel- 
lered  spot,  having  a  thick  floor  of  coal  aslies  or  boards  lo  place  the  pots 
upon,  in  order  to  prevent  worms  entering.  finAi;  beds  of  tliem  may 
still  be  mode,  and  the  earlier  the  more  successful:  dig  into  the  bed 
four  inches  in  thickness  of  old  manure  ;  do  it  a  week  or  so  before  plant- 
ing, and  plant  as  early  in  the  month  as  you  can.  Paiuiet :  beds  of 
them  should  be  made  for  nest  spring  bloom.  Pot  some  of  all  the  best 
kinds  in  small  puts,  to  be  placed  in  a  cool  frame  during  winter.  If  the 
sowingof  the  seeds  of  biennials,  as  Scabious,  Canterbury  Bell,  Sromplon 
and  Queen  Stocks,  &c.,  has  been  neglected,  they  sLould  be  attended  to  as 
early  as  possible.  VerbeHCU  :  runners  should  be  potted  in  small  pots,  a 
tlurd  filled  with  potsherds,  aiid  the  rest  with  good  loamy  soil,  placing^ 
Iheminaclose  cool  frame  for  ten  days,  shading  from  mid  day  sun  ;  after 
which  gradually  expose  tbem  to  open  air.  Attention  to  them  should 
be  immediate.  Bulb*,  as  Hyacinths,  &c.,  are  now  to  be  had,  and  tha 
sooner  they  are  potted  the  more  rigorous  tbey  will  bloom.     VMmn 
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Primroses  should  be  encouraged  for  winter  bloomiog'.  If  mildev 
ap[)ears  on  any  plants,  dust  them  with  sulphur  immediately.  Camellias 
may  be  grafted ;  the  operation  may  be  performed  with  the  greatest 
success  by  pursuing  the  method  the  French  call  "  graffe  en  pUicage** 
which  is  merely  inserting  that  portion  of  wood  that  includes  a  bud  and 
leaf  cut  longitudinally  into  a  corresponding  cleft  in  the  stock.  The 
grafted  subjects  should  be  plunged  in  bottom  heat,  and  kept  covered 
for  at  least  a  month.  Roses  may  still  be  budded.  Nail  to  the  wall 
young  shoots  of  Banksian  Roses.  Cut  clean  away  those  not  waoted. 
Prepare  beds  of  Sweet  Violets,  Roses  for  forcing  too.  Collect  seeds 
as  they  ripen. 

m  THE  GEI3amOTJS£,  A«« 

Cuttings  of  nearly  all  plants  may  be  successfully  struck  yet ;  but  the 
earlier  they  are  put  in  the  better.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  take 
in  the  tenderer  greenhouse  plants ;  but  the  house  should  be  white- 
washed, &c.,  previously  if  required.  Repot  Chrysanthemums ,  if  the 
pots  they  are  in  be  full  of  roots  ;  give  manure-water  oncea-week.  See 
on  culture  the  articles  in  early  numbers  of  this  year.  Cinerarias :  pot 
off  singly  the  offsets,  also  seedlings.  Seed  may  still  be  sown,  but  as  early 
as  possible,  in  order  to  have  the  plants  strong  enough  to  pot  off  before 
winter.  Cuttings  of  bedding  plants  should  be  put  in  directly.  Pot  off 
singly  rooted  cuttings  of  Pelargoniums,  &c.  Cuttings  of  Tea  Roses, 
China,  Bourbon,  &c.,  soon  strike  root  at  this  period. 
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Ltoopodiums.  (Mosses  for  Stoves,  Greenhouses,  or  Sitting  Rooms.) — A  day  or 
two  ago  we  saw,  in  a  lady's  parlour,  a  very  ingenious  and  pretty  use  to  which  tiie 
Lycopotlium  apodum  was  applied.  I>ong,  oval-shaped,  ornamental  pots,  or,  perhaps, 
they  might  be  dignified  with  the  names  of  vases,  about  six  inches  deep,  as  much 
across,  and  fifteen  inches  long,  were  well-filled  with  soil,  and  some  wide^necked 
glass  bottles  plunged  nearly  up  to  the  rim  in  it.  Then  the  surface  was  planted  with 
the  Lycopod,  and  completely  covered  with  it.  The  vases  had  saucers  of  the  same 
form ;  in  these  they  were  placed ;  this  prevented  the  water,  when  applied  to  the 
soil,  from  dropping  upon  the  carpet  or  floor  of  the  room.  The  glass  bottles  were 
to  contain  cut  flowers ;  and  in  the  instance  we  saw  they  did  so,  and  certainly  had 
a  novel  and  very  pleasing  effect,  having  much  the  appearance  of  miniatare  flower- 
beds upon  a  tiny,  beautiful,  green  lawn.  The  vases  were  made  of  the  material 
called  terra  cotta,  and  would  last  for  years,  if  not  broken  by  accident.  This  idea, 
we  think,  might  be  carried  out  to  a  great  extent.  Whv  not  have  the  vases  m^Hf 
larger,  and  the  spaces  where  the  bottles  are  filled  up  with  plants  in  pots  grown  in 
a  frame  or  greenhouse  for  the  purpose,  brought  in  when  m  flower,  and  renewed 
when  the  bloom  is  over  ?  Plunged  in  this  way,  and  the  sur&ce  covered  with  the 
pretty  green  Lycopod,  very  little  water  would  be  necessary,  and  the  roots  of  the 
plants  would  be  then  protected  from  the  drying  influence  of  the  air  in  the  room. 
The  flowers  would  last  much  longer  in  perfecuon,  and  every  bud  would  bloom. 
The  vases  might  be  made  of  any  material  combining  elegance  of  form  and  dorm- 
billty,  such,  for  instance,  as  glass,  or  cast  iron,  painted  of  various  colours. 

Lycopodiums  may  be  used,  also,  to  cover  the  borders  of  a  conservatory  or  green- 
house. This  has  been  done  in  many  places  at  different  gentlemen's  seats,  and  in 
such  a  situation  they  are  always  admired,  the  green  being  so  fresh  and  beautiful. 
We  grow  some  of  the  drooping  species  in  ornamental  or  rustic  baskets  with  the 
happiest  effect.  In  particular,  we  have  some  made  of  glass  of  a  circular  form  - 
these  are  large  enough  to  contain  a  sufficient  body  of  soil  to  supply  them  witk 
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natriment.  The  kind  used  is  the  very  ornamental  Lycopodium  stolonifernm.  One 
specimen  of  this  species  measured  a  foot  across,  as  much  hieh,  and  drooped  con- 
siderahly  over  the  edge  of  the  glass  vase,  and  was  deservealy  much  admired.— 
T.  Applebi/f  Cottage  Garden. 

The  Doublk  Blcte  Hepatica  with  White  Flowers. — The  following  may  be 
added  to  the  many  "  sports  "  mentioned  from  time  to  time  in  your  columns,  for  it 
is  not  met  with  every  day.  A  plant  of  the  double  blue  Hepatica  produced  very 
dark  blue  flowers  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year ;  a  second  crop  of  blossoms  is 
now  on  the  plant.  I  have  enclosed  one  of  them  for  your  inspection,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  outer  petals,  which  are  slightly  tinged  with  blue,  the  rest  of  the 
flower  may  pass  for  a  good  double  white  Hepatica,  a  flower  that  is  often  sought 
after  but  seldom  found.  Could  anything  be  done  to  prevent  the  flowers  becoming 
blue  in  the  spring  of  next  year  ? — Peter  Mackenzie. 

CoTONEASTER  MiCROPHYLLA. — In  this  Magazine  for  1849  I  noticed  a  recommen* 
dation  of  this  trailing  shrub  for  covering  a  wall,  or  other  unsightly  structure.  That 
autumn  I  procured  a  quantity  of  plants,  four  feet,  or  upwards,  high,  and  having 
an  old  wall  seven  feet  high,  I  planted  them  against  it.  Last  winter  they  were 
loaded  with  the  bright  red  berries,  and  they  continue  still  to  be  ornamental.  The 
shoots  have  pushed  two  feet  more  this  season,  have  borne  abundant  bloom,  and 
fresh  fruit  is  succeeding.  Nothing  can  be  better  for  the  purpose ;  the  plant  is  ever- 
green, too,  and  forms  a  close  compact  cover.  It  is  especially  beautiful  with  its 
rich  coloured  berries  in  such  profusion.  It  does  admirably,  too,  for  a  low  edging 
to  a  bed  in  the  flower  garden  ;  and  when  trained,  a  single  plant  to  a  pole,  or  form^ 
to  a  standard  tree,  by  dressing  aWay  the  side  shoots,  and  finally  forming  a  head, 
its  pendant  branches  laden  with  rich  coloured  fruit  has  a  pretty  effect  in  a  shrub- 
bery, or  on  a  lawn. — Belle  Vue,  Brixton, 

Chrysantheimums  in  Pots. — These  arc  usually  placed  upon  a  bed  of  ashes, 
sand,  or  soil,  into  which  the  roots  generally  push,  and  tend  to  make  the  plants 
grow  vigorously.  The  first  week  m  September  take  up  the  pots,  and  cut  the 
roots  away  which  had  pushed  into  the  bed.  This  checks  the  growingof  the  shoots, 
tends  to  consolidate  them,  and  induces  them  immediately  to  form  blossom  buds. 
This  attention  is  particularly  necessary  with  the  vigorous  grown  Minima  section. 
If  the  Chrysanthemums  are  growing  out  of  pots  in  the  open  ground,  then  with  a 
spade  sever  the  roots  at  about  four  inches  from  the  main  stem,  on  one  side  now, 
and  on  the  other  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  ten  dayv.  Finally  pot  the  plants  early 
in  October,  if  desired  for  indoors. 

Chinese  Azaleas. — In  the  following  compost  they  flourish  admirably.  A  rich 
brownish,  turfy  peat,  which  has  been  heaped  for  half  a-year,  chopped  and  turned 
over  a  few  times,  to  which  add  about  one-sixth  of  silver  sand,  and  a  liberal  sprink- 
ling of  bits  of  charcoal,  and  porous  stones.  Always  have  a  free  drainage,  and  the 
peat  must  not  be  sifted,  but  in  a  broken  open  condition.  In  the  growing  season 
nve  liquid  manure  once  a-week,  it  promotes  their  vigour,  and  a  fiae  green  foliage. 
They  require  to  be  forced  into  quick  growth  immediately  after  blooming,  and 
whilst  here  to  be  frequently  syringed  over  head  with  soft  water,  doing  it  a  little 
while  before  the  sun  dechnes  from  the  pit  or  house.  When  the  shoots  have 
extended  the  desired  growth,  five  water  more  sparingly,  and  admit  air  more  libe- 
rally>  in  order  to  get  the  wood  of  the  new  shoots  firm,  and  to  promote  the  setting 
of  the  flowering  buds.  Allow  the  plants  to  have  a  due  portion  of  sun  in  summer, 
and  never  place  them  in  a  shady  situation,  or  the  foliage  will  turn  brown.  During 
winter  keep  the  plants  just  from  frosty  whether  in  a  pit  or  greenhouse.  As  soon  as 
the  plants  cease  blooming  repot  them,  never  do  it  in  spring,  for  if  repotted  then,  it 
will  cause  new  wood  to  push,  and  the  shoots  will  rob  the  pre\'kmsly  formed  flowering 
buds,  and  prevent  the  blossoms  appearing. — A  Practitioner. 

On  Kaisino  Seepiisg  Carnations.— On  turning  over  the  pages  of  one  of  the 
numbers  of  the  present  year's  Midland  Florist,  I  cast  my  eye  on  an  article  written 
by  Mr.  Dodwell,  on  the  Carnation,  in  which  he  advises  seea  to  be  sown  on  a  genth 
heat,  and  to  be  sparing  of  water.  What  need  there  can  be  for  bottom  heat  to  faci- 
litate the  growth  of  seed  that  will  vegetate  in  nine  or  ten  days,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
conceive.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  when  I  first  sowed  seed,  I  was  advised  to  sow 
nearly  half  an  inch  deep,  without  heat,  and  plants  so  raised,  for  the  most  part 
bloomed  next  year.  I  continued  for  some  years  to  sow  in  the  same  way,  with 
perfect  success,  as  fiur  as  raising  plants  was  the  question ;  and  the  Ust  of  dealei% 
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seventeen  or  eighteen  years  ago,  will  show  some  flowers  of  mine  considered  good. 
A  lapse  of  many  years  occurred  before  I  again  began  seedling  raising.  In  tke 
spring  of  1850,  ha\'ing  saved  a  considerable  quantity  of  seed  in  1849,  and  su]^x«nBg 
that  the  custom  of  usiwj  heat  and  shallow  sowing  must  in  that  interim  haye  beei 
discovered  to  bean  improvement,  I  adopted  it,  and  found  that  hundreds  damped  off, 
or  *'  shanked."  In  1850,  I  saved  but  a  single  pod  of  seed,  and  returning  to  my  old 
system  of  deep  sowing  and  a  northern  aspect,  I  shall  this  year  bloom  eTerj  plant 
so  raised,  every  seed  having,  1  believe,  produced  a  plant.  Last  year,  1  afsain 
sowed  a  rather  Large  portion  of  seed,  which  has  produced  a  two-light  box  fhli  of 
plants ;  and  these  were  sown  in  pots  and  pans,  fully  exposed  to  the  atmosphere, 
and  carefully  kept  out  of  the  influence  of  the  sun  heat,  in  a  northern  aspect,  where, 
at  least,  they  received  no  more  than  the  early  and  late  rays  of  that  lominary,  keep- 
ing the  surface  soil  constantly  moistened,  the  pots,  &e.,  being  carefully  and 
efficiently  drained,  so  that  no  superfluous  moisture  might  remain  long  in  the  soiL 
Plants  so  raised  will  l)e  found  to  drop  their  cotylidons  almost  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  and  give  not  the  least  trouble  to  the  raiser. — •/.  W,  Newhall:  MidUad 
Florist. 

On  thb  Epacris.— All  the  species  of  Epacris  are  natives  of  New  South  Walei, 
and  they,  as  well  as  the  vast  number  of  hybrids,  are  very  handsome  shrahby 
greenhouse  plants.  Their  culture  is  very  simple  and  easy.  Those  of  delicate 
slender  habit  require  to  be  grown  in  equal  parts  of  light  sandy  loam  and  peat,  bat 
all  the  vigorous  growers  thrive  best  in  sandy  peat  alone.  They  nearly  all  come  in 
flower  from  February  or  March,  and  continue  blooming  imtil  June  or  July,  a  few 
bloom  most  of  the  winter,  as  well  as  spring  and  summer.  In  June  they  most  be 
turned  out  of  doors  with  the  other  greenhouse  plants,  but  previotu  to  which,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  pot  Ihem^  in  most  cases  shifting  them  into  larger  pots ;  this  is 
indispensable,  as  their  roots  are  so  fine  a  texture,  that  if  the  pots  be  ^aced  oat  of 
doors,  and  consequently  exposed  to  the  alternations  of  heat  and  cold  more  than 
when  in  the  house,  die  roots  against  the  sides  of  the  pots  will  receive  material  injury, 
the  plants  will  become  hrown^  and  in  most  cases  die ;  this  I  have  seen  in  very  many 
instances^  Good  drainage  in  every  case  must  be  attended  to,  for  any  deficiency 
here  will  seriously  injure  if  not  totally  destroy  the  plants.  Never  sift  the  soil  in. 
which  the  plants  are  potted,  but  chop  and  break  it  well,  although  in  some  cases 
this  is  scarcely  necessary,  when  the  turfv  parts  are  well  rotted.  Never  allow  the 
soil  to  become  hard  and  drvy  particularly  amongst  those  species  potted  in  sandy 
peat  alone ;  because,  from  the  delicacy  of  the  fibres  of  the  roots,  this  cannot  be  the 
case  without  the  plants  being  materially  damaged,  if  not  destroyed.  In  potting, 
never  cut  off  the  matted  roots  with  a  knife,  but  merely  pull  them  with  the  finsers 
without  damaging  the  ball  more  than  is  necessary.  Always  let  the  plants  stand  in 
an  airy  part  of  the  greenhouse,  and  never  crowd  them  among  other  plants,  or  they 
will  not  prosper. 

Gabdrnia  rai>icans.  (Cape  Jasmine.) —When  the  plant  has  ceased  bloomiiw, 
then  repot  it,  and  promote  its  vigorous  growth,  giving  bonid  manure  once  a-we£ 
It  grows  best  plunged  in  a  gentle  warmth  in  a  hot-bed.  NVhen  the  new  shoots  are 
the  desired  length,  then  let  the  plants  be  exposed  to  the  open  air,  say  from  the 
middle  of  August  to  the  be^nning  of  October,  by  this  attention  the  new  wood  be- 
comes firm  and  properly  npened.  Let  the  plants  be  taken  in  when  the  other 
exotics  are,  be  kept  barely  moigt  in  winter,  and  as  early  as  January  yon  may  begin 
to  force  them  into  bloom,  taking  in  other  plants  successively  every  three  weeks. 
They  bloom  best  plunged  in  a  dung  bed  or  bark  bed  frame,  when  the  flowers  are 
nearly  expanding  remove  the  plants  if  desired  into  a  greenhouse,  setting  room, 
&c.  It  flourishes  in  equal  parts  of  rich  loam,  peat,  and  well-rotted  leaf  mould, 
with  a  liberal  drainage. — A  London  Florist. 

Leschenacltta  >t)RMosA. — This  besutiful  little  plant,  in  its  appearance^  is  Tery 
similar  to  the  Erica,  and  like  those  plants  require  to  be  grown  in  Irag  or  peat  earth. 
It  is  also  remarkable  for  the  great  length  of  time  it  continues  flowering,  com« 
mencing  early  in  February,  and  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  finished  its  bloom  the 
November  following.  In  its  growth  it  never  attains  a  very  great  size,  and  is  par- 
ticularly adapted  for  small  fancy  vases,  as  it  does  not  require  a  large  pot,  indeed  it 
flourishes  much  better  when  grown  in  snuill  sized  pots,  and  has  a  bri^t  blood- 
coloured  flower,  but  when  confined  in  a  room  it  is  almost  sure  to  change  to  a  bright 
orange,  but  by  beiog  exposed  to  the  air  it  very  soon  regains  its  former  colour ;  it  m 
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not  so  difficult  to  keep  as  the  Erica,  but  like  them  should  never  bo  allowed  to  ^t 
quite  dry,  but  always  be  kept  moist,  at  the  same  time  not  to  be  saturated  with 
water.  It  is  very  hardy,  aud  will  bear  to  be  exposed  to  the  air  during  the  day 
time  when  the  weather  is  not  frosty,  and  from  the  end  of  May  can  be  kept  out  of 
doors  altogether. — An  Exhibitor. 

Transmission  of  Foreign  Seeds. — Mr.  M^Nab  recently  communicated  to  the 
Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  that  he  brought  over  from  America  seeds  of  many 
of  the  rarer  Oaks,  &c.  in  boxes  filled  with  soil,  taken  from  a  depth  of  ten  inches 
below  the  surface,  so  that  they  possessed  only  the  natural  dampness.  A  layer  of  soil 
two  inches  deep  was  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  box  upon  which  a  layer  of  seeds 
was  distributed ;  another  layer  of  soil,  and  then  seed,  and  so  on  till  the  box  was 
full.  Each  box  was  14  inches  diameter,  made  of  three  quarters  inch  deal  wood. 
The  soil  and  seeds  were  pressed  down  very  closely.  Arriving  at  Edinburgh  lA 
December,  he  had  the  seeds  and  soil  sown  over  the  surface  of  shallow  pans  and 
boxes.  During  the  following  spring  they  grew  admirably,  whilst  of  a  quantity 
brought  over  at  the  same  journey,  wrapt  up  in  paper  bags,  &c.,  very  few  succeeded. 
More  recently  (last  October)  Mr.  M*Nab  has  had  a  quantity  of  seeds  sent  from  the 
West  Indies,  packed  in  soil,  and  were  imn^ediately  sown,  they  have  vegetated  most 
successfully,  and  grown  admirably  this  season. 

Ornamental  Creepers. — I  should  be  very  much  obliged,  if  some  reader  of  the 
Cabinet  would  give  a  list  of  Ornamental  Creepers,  or  climbing  plants,  suited  to 
train  against  a  wall,  trellis,  pillar,  or  arbour.  A  list  of  greenhouse,  and  one  of 
hardy  kinds,  will  confer  a  great  kindness  on  Flora. 

Charcoal. — This  is  an  impure  form  of  Carbon,  and  is  manufactured  on  a  large 
scale  for  the  purposes  of  the  arts.  The  process  of  manufacture  consists  in  expo- 
sing to  heat  billets  of  wood,  or  other  organic  matter,  under  such  conditions  as 
either  wholly  or  partially  to  exclude  air.  Charcoal  has  several  properties  which 
render  it  of  value  to  the  cultivator.  As  a  manure,  it  does  not  act  by  furnishing 
carbon  to  the  vegetation ;  because  it  is,  in  reality,  one  of  the  most  indestructible 
substances  known,  aud  remains  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time  without  change. 
But  it  is  remarkably  absorptive  of  certain  gases,  which  it  retains  within  its  pores  in 
a  state  of  high  con(iensation.  A  fragment  of  freshly  burned  charcoal  condenses  as 
much  as  ninety  times  its  bulk  of  ammoniacal  gas,  and  thirty -five  times  its  volume 
of  carbonic  acid.  As  these  two  gases  form  the  principal  organic  food  of  plants,  it 
is  obvious  that  charcoal  may  have  a  powerful  individual  action  upon  the  growth. 
The  experiments  of  Saussure  and  others,  have  shown  that  plants  flourish  with  great 
luxuriance  when  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  grow  contains  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  c<irbonic  acid.  Charcoal,  after  having  absorbed  carbonic  acid  aud 
ammonia  from  the  air,  places  plants  under  favourable  conditions  for  receiving  and 
appropriating  a  larger  than  usual  amount  of  this  organic  food.  The  onlv  difference 
is,  that  instead  of  entering  the  plant  by  the  leaves,  they  reach  it  through  the  roots* 
which  absorb  the  rain  water  containing  these  gases,  washed  out  from  the  charcoal. 
Thus,  charcoal,  from  its  absorptive  nature,  becomes  an  indirect  means  of  increasing 
the  supply  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  to  plants.  Different  kinds  of  charcoal  have 
varying  values  in  this  respect.  Experiments  made  by  exposing  freshly  burned 
pieces  of  charcoal  in  the  air,  showea  their  different  absorptive  powers,  by  the  in- 
crease in  weight  after  they  had  been  exposed  a  week  to  the  atmosphere.  The 
charcoal  from  fir  gained  13  per  cent,  in  weight;  that  from  lignum  vits,  9*G;  that 
from  box,  14;  from  beech,  16*3;  from  oak,  16' 5;  and  from  mahogany,  18. 
Charcoal  also  possesses  the  property  of  absorbing  and  rvtuining  the  odoriferous  and 
colouring  principles  of  most  organic  substances.  It  is,  on  this  account,  used  for 
removing  the  putrefactive  taint  from  foul  water,  or  other  putrid  substances.  When 
used  as  a  filter  for  foul  water,  both  the  smell  and  colour  are  removed. — Prof, 
Plajf/air,  in  Morton's  Cyclopedia  of  Agriculture. 

Remarks  on  the  Old  t)ouBLE  Yellow  Kosb. — The  Rose  has  very  much 
engaged  mv  attention  for  several  years,  in  order  to  ascertain  by  what  means  the 
evil  of  the  buds  being  injured,  and  dropping  off  might  be  avoided,  and  I  am  now 
enabled  to  state  that  if  the  following  treatment  be  pursued  a  splendid  bloom  may 
certainly,  and  invariably,  be  obtained.  The  plant  requires  to  have  a  good  loamy 
soil,  upon  a  dry  substratum,  moderately  enriched.  It  must  be  planted  against  A 
good  aspccted  wall,  either  full  south  or  as  near  as  circumstances  admit  of  the  latter. 
The  plant  must  be  trained  as  is  done  to  a  peach  tree,  **  and  early  in  summer,  when 
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the  shoots  are  ycung,  a  suitable  portion  must  be  secured  to  the  wall,  as  is  done  to 
the  peach,  and  ail  others  be  taken  clean  away."  As  soon  as  it  is  perceived  tbe 
shoots  have  embr>'o  buds  upon  them,  a  cover  of  canvas,  or  something  that  will 
cause  shade,  must  be  fixed  so  as  to  cover  the  entire  plant.  I'liis  shading  is  essen- 
tial to  success.  If  the  covering  is  placed  so  as  to  keep  the  rains  from  the  border, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  watering,  also  an  occasioned  sprinkling  bj  means  of 
syringe  must  be  given  over  the  foliage. 

When  the  blooming  is  over,  the  shading  is  no  longer  requisite,  and  its  removal 
is  necessary  to  promote  the  ripening  of  the  shoots  for  the  next  year's  supply,which 
is  an  essential  point  to  be  obtained.  My  first  success  with  blooming  the  rose  suc- 
cessively was  by  the  following  circumstance.  A  plant  was  growing  at  the  south 
side  of  a  vase  placed  on  a  pedestal,  around  which  the  branches  were  trained.  At 
the  blooming  season  I  found  all  the  buds  on  the  south  (sunny  side)  went  off  in  the 
usual  way,  but  all  that  portion  of  the  plant  which  was  on  the  shady  side  prtxiuced 
perfect  bloom  in  perfection.  It  appears  to  me  to  l>e  essential  to  obtain  well  ripened 
wood,  and  then  to  give  shade  during  the  period  from  buds  being  formed  to  bloom- 
ing. These  being  obtained  success  is  certain.  I  have  a  plant  which  now  annually 
produces  a  profusion  of  fine  flowers  treated  in  the  manner  above  specified.  During 
the  first  summer  that  I  trained  the  plant  against  the  wall,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  young  shoots  was  produced.  In  order  to  assist  the  shoots  that  had  buds  upon 
them,  I  cut  off  all  others,  which  amounted  to  three  parts  of  them,  so  sudden  s 
destitution  caused  all  the  buds  to  drop  off,  but  when  the  shoots  are  stripped  off  at 
an  early  stage  this  evil  is  entirely  obviated. 

Town's  Exhibition  of  Carnations  and  Picot£E8  held  at  Derby,  Attymt  4. 
18.')2. — The  requirements  were  "  A  Town's  Collection  of  12  dissimilar  varieties  of 
Carnations,  and  the  like  number  of  Picotees,  to  be  shown  in  boxes  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society's  (of  Ix>ndou)  dimensions."  A  t^pirited  competition  took  place,  and 
York,  Leeds,  Wakefield,  Middleton,  Birmingham,  Leicester,  Edinburgh,  Notting- 
ham, Northampton,  and  Stamford,  each  contributed  something  to  the  general 
gathering.  Through  untoward  circumstances  Middlesex  was  unrepresented. 
Cabnations  :  1st,  Derby ^  with  Seedling,  S.B.,  Flora's  Garland,  Premier,  Firebrand, 
Lorenzo,  Lord  Milton,  Admiral  Curzon,  Magnificent,  Cradley  Pet,  Squire  Meynell, 
and  Princess  (Seedling) ;  2nd,  Birmingham^  with  Premier,  Lord  Uancliffe,  Briseis, 
Admiral  Curzon,  Ariel,  Miss  Thornton,  Pollington,  L^dia,  Black  Diamond,  Lord 
Lewisham,  Lady  Rhodes,  and  Lovely  Ann ;  3rd,  Nottingham^  with  Taylor's  Lucia, 
Hale's  Albert  (Seedling),  Lady  Peel,  Earl  of  Leicester,  Falconbridpe,  Admiral 
Curzon,  Lord  Byron,  Lord  Milton,  Lady  Gardiner,  Firebrand,  and  Oberon ;  4th, 
jLeedsy  with  Lord  Milton,  Magnificent,  Great  Northern,  Gainbow,  Firebrand,  Ariel. 
William  the  Fourth,  Lady  Ely,  Kose  Helen,  Admiral  Curzon,  Paul  Prj-,  and 
Justice  Shallow;  5th,  York,  with  Miss  Thornton,  I>ord  Rancliffe,  William  the 
Fourth,  Admiral  Curzon,  Ariel,  Knostrop  Pet,  Lydia,  Briton  Splendid,  Rainbow, 
Squire  Meynell,  and  Brilliant ;  fcth,  Wakefield,  with  Seedling  No.  2,  Beauty  of 
Brighouse,  Admiral  Curzon,  Lady  of  the  Manor,  Hepworth's  Leader,  Lord  Ran- 
cYme,  Nulli  Secundus,  Seedling,  Ix)rd  Milton,  Seedling,  Squire  Meynell,  Patriot; 
7th,  Leicester,  with  True  Briton,  Duke  of  Rutland,  Prudence,  Earl  of  Leicester, 
Gladiator,  Briseis,  Black  Diamond,  Squire  Meynell,  Lorenzo,  Hamlet,  Queen  of 
Purples,  and  Princess  Royal.  A  fine  stand  from  Edinburgh  was  disqualified,  con- 
tainmg  a  self-petal.  Twelve  dissimilar  Picotees:  1st,  Derby,  with  MrF. 
Norman,  Duke  of  Rutland,  Ganymede,  Green's  Queen,  Mrs.  Barnard,  Venus, 
Alfred,  Ophelia,  Baylev's  Seedling,  Mary,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Isabella;  2nd, 
Birmingham,  with  Audrey,  Prince  of  Wales,  Alfred,  Green's  Queen,  Elizabeth, 
Mrs.  Brown,  Duchess,  Dehcata,  Venus,  Amethyst,  Mrs.  Barnard,  and  King  James. 
3rd,  York,  with  Alfred,  Green's  Queen,  Lady  Fi-auklin,  Miss  Rosa,  Red  Rover, 
Mrs.  Wood,  Elizabeth,  Portia,  Delicata,  Mary  Ann,  Mi-s.  Barnard,  and  King  James; 
4th,  Nottingham,  with  Princess  Royal,  Elizabeth,  Juliet,  Green's  Queen,  Gem, 
Lord  Nelson,  Prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of  Rutland,  Enchantress,  Isabella,  Alfred, 
and  Mrs.  Barnard ;  5th,  Leeds,  with  Mrs.  Barnard,  Elizabeth,  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
Prince  of  Wales,  Regina,  Ann  Schofield,  Alfred,  Christabelle,  Cerise  Blanche,  Mrs. 
Norman,  Duke  of  Rutland,  and  King  James ;  Cth,  Leiceater,  with  prince  of  Wales, 
Duke  of  Rutland,  Nina,  King  James,  Venus,  Christabelle,  Ix>rd  Nelson,  Youell's 
Gem,  Bates,  Seedling,  Mrs.  Norman,  Prince  Albert,  and  Jenny  Liud. 


HIBISCUS  ROSA-SIN ENSIS—vARiKTY. 

THE  Stork  ia  very  fond  of  the  leaves  and  tender  bmnches  of  thii 
tribe  of  plants,  and  from  this  circumstance  the  name  Hibitau 
(derived  from  Ibis,  a  Stork)  lias  been  applied. 

The  Hibiicus  Rosa-tinmrit  (Rose  of  China,  or  Chinete  Rose)  is 
held  in  high  estimation  in  that  country,  as  well  as,  in  other  parts  of 
India,  where  it  g^rons  naturally.  It  is  called  by  the  Indians  "  The 
Gem  of  the  Sun."  In  its  native  situation,  it  grows  to  a  moderatetj- 
sized  tree,  and  its  lar^  roty-red  bloesoms,  produced  in  profu^on, 
render  it  very  ornamental.  In  China  and  Cochin-Cliina  it  is  said  to  be 
very  commonly  nsed  for  garden  hedges,  as  well  as  singly  in  the  gardens 
for  ornament.  Latrobe  speaks  of  it  as  making  a  conspicuous  figure  in 
the  hedges  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  there  growing  to  the  height 
of  twenty  feet.  The  Indians  make  these  beautiful  flowers  into  fesloom 
and  garlands  on  all  occasions  of  festivity,  and  even  in  their  sepulchral 
rites.  They  are  also  put  to  a  humble  and  very  different  use,  that  of 
blacking  shoes,  whence  it  has  been  named  the  Shoe^^ower.  Tka 
flowers  yield  a  very  black  pigment:  on  this  account  it  is  said  to  be 
used  for  blacking  ilie  scabbards  of  the  faaogers  in  Batavia,  Ttw 
females  blacken  their  hair  and  eyebrows  with  these  Roses,  which  bloom 
nearly  all  the  year  round. 

We  are  informed  by  plant  collectors  that  the  Hibiscus,  in  its  naliva 
localities,  flourishes  the  best  in  a  deep  loam,  upou  a  dry  substrata.  In 
our  stoves,  &c.,  they  succeed  best  in  equal  portions  of  rich  loam  and 
peat. 

The  Hibiscus  Rosa-stnensis  was  introduced  into  England  just  one 
hundred  years  ago,  and  has  been  an  inhabitant  of  our  hothouses  in 
general  throughout  the  nation.  The  flowers  of  the  original  species  are 
single,  of  a  dull  red  colour.  We  have  Ion?  possessed,  too,  several 
varieties  both  singln  and  double- flowered.     There  are  the  double  red, 
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double  crimson,  double  buff,  double  yellow,  double  flesh,  and  dooUe 
variegated ;  all  of  them  are  highly  oniameutal :  so  are  the  single 
blossomed.  Of  these  latter,  the  U.  Parkerii  has  flowers  of  a  rieh  red^ 
with  a  deeper  coloured  centre,  very  handsome.  The  variety  which  we 
DOW  figure  is  much  superior  to  it  or  any  other  we  have  seen ;  its  tit- 
tensely  rich  brilliant  scarlet  Jloicers,  with  a  dark  centre^  are  most 
splendid,  and  render  it  deserving  a  place  in  every  store  or  uHMrm  grea^ 
house.  It  is  a  seedling  raised  by  a  gentlenmn  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  blossoms  of  it  have  been  sent  us  by  Mr.  Samuel  Whitmore,  nursery- 
man, near  Hyde,  in  that  island,  who  possessed  the  stock. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  OR  RARE  PLANTS. 

Abelta  TBiFiiOBA. — Major  Madden  sent  seeds  of  this  pretty  Aoj^ 
hardy  shrub  to  the  Glasnevin  Botanic  Garden,  Dublin.  Mr.  Moore, 
the  curator,  states  that  '^  four  years  ago  seeds  were  sown,  and  of  the 
plants  raised  the  first  has  bloomed  this  season  (1852).  I  consider  it  an 
acquisition  in  the  way  of  a  hardy  shrub.  Our  plant  is  about  three  feet 
high,  and  covered  over  with  pretty  pink  blossoms."  The  plant  had 
been  put  in  the  open  border  four  years  ago,  where  it  flourished  without 
protection.  It  forms  a  neat  branching  shrub,  blooming  profusely.  The 
flowers  are  borne  at  the  ends  of  the  numerous  shoots,  three  blossoms 
together,  and  each  terminal  head  has  two  or  three  of  these  clusters. 
The  blossom  has  a  tube  three  parts  of  an  inch  long,  pale  yellow  at 
first,  becoming  tinged  with  red ;  but  when  the  flat,  five-parted  limb 
(end  of  blossom)  opens,  the  surface  is  white,  tinged  with  rose,  and  is 
half  an  inch  across.  It  is  a  charming  neat  shrub,  either  for  the  green- 
house or  open  air,  in  a  sheltered  situation.  Dr.  Wallich  states  that  it 
is  found  wild  on  the  highest  mountains  towards  the  Himalaya.  He  also 
states  the  blossoms  are  highly  fragrant.  (Figured  in  Paxton's  Flower 
Garden,  plate  91.) 

Brta  EEEifus.  The  Jamaica  Ebont. — This  West  Indian  shmb 
is  common  in  Jamaica,  where  it  attains  the  height  of  five  or  six  yards ; 
but  when  grown  in  a  stove  it  maintains  a  branching  shrubby  character. 
It  is  an  evergreen,  with  box-like  leaves,  and  blooms  \n  profustoo.  The 
flowers  are  pea*shaped,  each  blossom  three  parts  of  an  inch  across,  of  a 
bright  orange-yellow  colour,  each  twiggy  shoot  having  a  long  spike  of 
flowers ;  and  Dr.  Fayden  says,  ^'  that  on  the  Jamaica  hills  it  reminds 
the  traveller  of  the  Broom  of  Europe."  The  flowers  are  fragrant. 
This  shrub  is  very  different  from  the  true  Ebony  of  commerce,  vix., 
Diaspyros  ebenus.  It  merits  a  place  in  any  stove  collection,  being 
highly  ornamental.     (Figured  in  Bot.  Mag.,  4670.) 

Cactus  crenatus  grandiflorus. — The  flowers  are  large,  of  a 
creamy-white ;  the  sepals  are  yellow  and  brown  outside.  A  beautiful 
variety,  which  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Green,  gardener  to  Sir  E. 
Antrobus,  of  Cheam. 

Cai^nthe  vestita  (OrchideBB).— Thb  Indian  orchid  has  been 
introduced  by  Messrs.  Bollison,  of  Tooting,  where  it  has  bloomed ; 
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also  with  Messrs.  Veitcli.  The  scape  of  flowers  is  about  a  foot  long. 
Each  blossom  is  nearly  three  inches  acrot^,  white,  and  its  large  spread- 
ing lip  has  a  striated  spot  of  orange-yellow  at  its  disc.  (Figured  in 
Bot,  Mag,,  4671.) 

Calanthe  VIRIDI-FU8CA. — It  has  bloomed  in  the  orchid  house  in 
the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew.  The  scape  of  flowers  half  a  yard  long ; 
each  blossom  an  inch  across ;  petals  and  sepals  narrow,  of  a  greenish- 
brown  ;  lip  yellowish-greeu,  spotted  or  dotted  in  lines  of  purple ; 
column  yellow,  tinged  with  rose.     (Figured  in  Bot.  Mag.,  4669.) 

Curcuma  Roscoeana  (Scitaminese). — A  native  of  Pegu,  in  the 
East  Indies.  It  has  recently  bloomed  in  the  stove  at  Sion  House 
gardens.  The  plant  has  large  oblong  leaves,  about  half  a  yard  across ; 
the  spike  of  flowers  is  nearly  a  foot  long ;  each  blossom,  cell-formed,  is 
about  an  inch  across  its  mouth ;  the  bracts  (sides  of  the  hollows)  are  of 
a  deep  orange-red,  tinged  with  green  ;  and  each  hollow  contains  two  or 
three  bright  yellow  flowens.  The  large  cells  are  arranged  around  the 
spike,  in  the  way  of  a  honeycomb.  It  is  very  ornamental.  (Figured 
in  Bot.  Mag.,  4667.) 

Dichosema  subinerme  (Leguminosae). — A  native  of  Australia^' 
from  whence  it  was  obtained  by  Messrs.  Henderson,  of  Pine-apple 
Place  Nursery.  It  forms  a  branching  shrub,  having  somewhat  th^ 
habit  of  the  Chorozema  Henchmannia.  The  leaves  are  heath-like,  half 
an  inch  long.  It  blooms  in  profusion,  having  long  spikes  of  its  pretty 
pea-formed  flowers.  Each  blossom  is  about  half  an  inch  across,  bright 
yellow,  with  a  rosy-crimson  zone  upon  the  base  of  the  standard  and 
wings.  It  is  a  charming  greenhouse  plant,  and  deserves  a  place  in 
every  one.     (Figured  in  M<tg.  of  Bot.) 

DiPLAcus  OLUTiNOSus,  var.  GRANDiFLORUS. — Many  of  our  readers 
have  long  known  the  pretty  greenhouse  shrubby  plant  which  has  borne 
the  name  of  Mimulus  glutinosus,  but  which  has  latterly  been  named 
LHplacus  glutmoniM.  The  one  we  now  particularly  notice  is  a  variety 
whose  blossoms  are  much  larger  than  the  original  kind.  The  tube  of 
each  blossom  is  near  two  inches  long,  orange-red ;  the  limb  (end  of 
flower)  is  two  inches  across,  lobes  deeply  divided,  of  a  yellowish-buff. 
It  is  a  showy  greenhouse  shrub,  blooming  in  profusion.  This  variety 
has  recently  appeared  in  some  nurseries  under  the  name  of  Diplacus 
leptanthus,  but  erroneously,  that  being  a  very  different  one.  (F%ured 
in  Paxtons  Flower  Garden,  92.) 

Double-blossomed  Crimson  Chinese  Peach. — There  is  an  excel* 
lent  coloured  plate  of  it  in  the  September  number  of  the  Magazine  of 
Botany.  The  flowers,  however,  are  not  a^//  double,  nor  are  those  of 
what  is  called  the  double-blossomed  white  Chinese  Peach.  Both, 
however,  are  very  handsome  spring-fioweriug  ornaments.  They  flourish 
either  in  the  open  air,  like  the  Almond  does  with  us,  or  prove  excellent 
ornaments,  grown  in  pots,  for  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  bearing 
well  to  be  forced,  and  under  cover  the  flowers  escape  injury  fVom  frost 
or  rain.  They  merit  a  place,  where  practicable  to  gprow  theni,  in-doon 
or  in  the  open  ground. 

X  2 
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Hardenberoia  ovata  alba. — A  pretty  twining  plant,  havii^ 
while  flowers  with  a  green  spot  at  the  centre.  They  contrast  strikingly 
with  the  blue  and  purple  colours  of  the  other  species.  It  merits  a  place 
in  every  greenhouse. 

Malcolmia  littorea  (Syn.  Cheiranthus  littorea ;  Hesperis  littorea). 
— This  beautiful  plant  is  a  native  of  southern  Europe,  growing  along  the 
coasts  of  Spain  and  Portugal  and  other  places.  In  England  we  treat 
the  plant  as  an  annual,  but  in  warmer  climto  it  is  at  least  biennial — 
the  lower  part  of  the  stems  becomes  quite  woody.  In  England,  as 
annual,  it  grows  erect,  about  a  foot  high,  and  blooms  freely,  the  flowers 
being  in  form  like  those  of  a  single- blossomed  Ten-week  Stock,  each 
blossom  being  nearly  an  inch  across,  of  a  delicate  bright  pink-purple. 
They  are  produced  in  open,  terminal,  many-flowered,  and  erect  racemes. 
It  is  a  very  pretty  flowering  plant,  deserving  a  place  in  every  flower- 
garden. 

MoRMODES  iGNEUBf  (Orchidcae). — A  stove  plant,  from  Central 
America.  The  flower-stem  grows  to  about  a  foot  high,  and  one  of 
Mr.  Rucker's  bore  a  dozen  large  fleshy  flowers,  each  blossom  two  inches 
across.  Sepals  and  petals  deep  chocolate-coloured,  and  the  lip  a  nch 
fiery  orange-brown.  Very  pretty.  (Figured  in  PaxioH*s  Flower 
Garden^  93.) 

Mob  MODES  macranthum. — Its  numerous  flowers  are  borne  in  an 
open  raceme,  each  blossom  being  nearly  six  iuches  across,  of  a  deep 
chocolate- brown  colour,  and  having  a  large  oval  lanceolate  ^o/  lip. 

Pelaroonium  Attraction  (Kinghom's  Seedling). — The  centre  of 
each  leaf  is  green,  surrounded  by  a  band  of  brown-purple  and  red, 
beyond  which  is  the  white  margin.  The  flowers  are  of  tolerable  form, 
in  large  trusses,  of  a  cherry  colour.  It  contrasts  very  nicely  with  his 
Flower  of  the  Day. 

Thtrsacanthus  rutilans  (Acantliaceae). — A  stove  plant,  from 
Columbia.  It  is  half-shrubby,  and  produces  terminal  or  axillary 
pendant  racemes  of  numerous  tube-formed  brilliant  crimson-scarlet 
flowers,  each  blossom  being  two  inches  long.  It  is  a  very  ornamental 
plant.     (Figured  in  Van  Houtte^s  Flore  des  Serves,) 

Tropceolum  digitatum.  —  From  the  Caraccas.  A  handsome 
climbing  plant,  supposed  to  be  perennial.  The  flowers  have  the  calyx 
and  spur  a  carmine-red  shading  ofl*  into  green,  and  the  petals  are 
yellow,  with  a  hair-like  edge.  It  is  grown  in  the  continental  nurseries, 
and  is  very  handsome. 


Noticed  in  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew, 

The  season  has  been  very  unfavourable  for  the  blooming  of  the 
scarlet  class  of  what  is  usually  termed  Geraniums.  The  best  in  these 
gardens  are — Punch,  which  is  unequalled ;  its  Jine  heads  of  large 
excellent-formed  rich  scarlet  flowers,  borne,  too,  in  profusion,  are  now 
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(September  20th)  very  ornamental.  The  petals  are  of  good  substance, 
and  thus  are  not  injured  by  the  excess  of  rain,  as  the  Mtn-petalled 
are. 

Queen  of  Summer. — ^This,  too,  stands  the  rain  well,  and  a  bed  of 
it  is  now  very  showy. 

Frog  MORE  Scarlet  (the  true)  is  also  fine  thick-petal  led,  and  a  free 
late  bloomer.  It  grows  a  foot  high.  There  is  another  variety,  which 
grows  from  two  to  three  feet,  often  sent  out  instead.  The  above  two 
are  also  admirable  for  blooming  well  late  in  the  season.  So  is  the 
Purple  and  Lilac  Unique. 

Moore's  Defiance  has  foliage  much  like  that  of  Unique;  the 
flowers,  however,  are  of  a  bright  red,  with  a  dark  velvet  spot  on  the 
upper  petals.  The  petals  are  rather  narrow ;  the  flower,  two  inches 
across,  and  borne  in  profusion.     It  makes  a  fine  show  even  now. 

King  Rufus. — The  flowers  are  of  a  bright  scarlet,  foliage  medium 
size,  and  thus  the  flowers  show  well ;  each  blossom  two  inches  across. 
The  plant  is  very  spreading,  and  blooms  freely.     It  is  now  very  fine. 

Lady  Flora  Hastings  (&ncy  class)  is  an  excellent  late  bloomer. 
In  consequence  of  being  short  of  plants,  the  bed  was  thinly  supplied, 
and  half  its  surface  of  soil  being  visible,  spoiled  its  appearance.  In 
planting  beds  with  Geraniums,  or  any  other  of  what  are  termed 
^^  bedding  plants,"  there  must  be  as  many  as  will  nearly  conceal  the 
soil  at  the  time  of  planting,  so  that  the  extending  shoots  may  intersect 
and  form  a  mass  of  flowers.  If  thinly  planted,  the  wind  cuts  between, 
and  the  bed  looks  meagre  through  the  season  ;  better  have  to  thin  out 
than  lack  suflicient  quantity. 

Fuchsia  pumila. — This  is  a  very  dwarf-growing  variety,  by  some 
called  Tom  Thumb,  Liliputian,  or  Minima.  It  grows  in  the  bed  here 
from  six  inches  to  a  foot  higii,  has  narrow  leaves  and  a  profusion  of 
flowers ;  tube  and  sepals  scarlet,  with  a  rich  deep  violet-coloured 
corolla.  It  is  very  pretty,  and  admirably  suits  the  circular  bed  it 
occupies.     It  blooms  all  the  summer. 

Menziesia  DAB.SC1A. — This  most  profuse  blooming  Irish  Heath 
forms  a  fine  dwarf  shrubby  plant  for  a  circular  bed.  The  plants 
feather  down  to  the  grass,  and  are  about  two  feet  high  at  the  centre  of 
it.  The  beautiful  purple  flowers  of  one  bed,  in  contrast  with  the  white 
variety  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  garden,  produces  a  very  nice  eflect. 
They  are  valuable  bloomers  for  the  latter  part  of  the  season ;  now  in 
full  bloom. 

Sweet  Alyssum. — The  bed  filled  with  this  fragrant,  variegated- 
leaved  annual,  and  intermixed  with  the  brilliant  scarlet  Verbena,  is 
still  very  beautiful ;  the  heads  of  Verbepa  flowers,  just  peeping  over 
the  surface  of  the  while  Alyssum,  are  very  pretty.  The  blue-flowered 
Verbena,  as  well  as  bright  rose  one,  also  make  a  pretty  contrast  with 
this  variety  of  Alyssum.  Another  bed  of  it  had  an  edging  of  one  of 
the  dwarf  spreading  Lobelias,  but  it  did  not  appear  to  advantage. 

Geranium  Judy. — A  bed  of  this  is  now  very  showy,  the  plants  a 
foot  high,  and  in  profuse  bloom ;  flowers  a  pretty  salmon-red ;  contrasts 
well  with  Punch. 

Dracocefhalgm  MoLDAvrcuM. — The  numerous  spikes  of  its  light 
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blue  tubular-formed  flowers  render  it  a  pretty  dwarf  bushy  herbaceous 
border  plant. 

Persicaria  orientale. — This  hardy  annual  plant,  at  the  back  part 
of  a  long  border  of  mixed  floweriug  plants,  produces  a  charming  efkct 
now.  The  plants  are  from  three  to  four  feet  high,  bearing  a  profusion 
of  drooping  coral-red  flowers.  There  is  a  white-flowered  variety, 
equally  vigorous.  In  a  mixed  border  of  some  extent,  these  plants 
appear  in  graceful  elegance.  We  do  not  approve  of  a  mixture  of 
herbaceous  plants  among  shrubs,  but  where  such  are  desired  these  are 
very  ornamental.  In  some  beds  of  shrubs  at  Kew  there  are  a  number 
of  the  new  tall  tree-like  Balsams,  which  bloom  freely  and  are  pretty. 

AsTEB  orandiflobus. — A  beautiful  Michaelmas  Daisy,  busby, 
three  feet  high;  a  profuse  bloomer.  The  flowers  are  two  inches 
across,  a  light  blue  with  a  yellow  centre.  Very  ornamental ;  ought 
to  be  in  every  garden. 

Aster  dracunculoides. — Three  feet  high  ;  leaves  narrow,  flowen 
blue  and  violet,  each  two  inches  across,  borne  in  profusion.  Very 
pretty. 

Aster  Tradescanti. — Three  feet  high,  blooming  profusely,  each 
flower  being  near  two  inches  across,  of  a  pretty  rosy-violeu  Very 
handsome. 

Aster  concinnus. — Three  feet  high ;  a  profuse  bloomer ;  each 
flower  one  inch  across,  light  blue,  with  a  bright  yellow  centre.  Very 
handsome. 

Aster  PYRENiECEDS. — Three  feet  high ;  free  bloomer ;  each  flower 
two  inches  across,  of  a  deep  lilac.     Very  pretty. 

Campanui^  vincaflora. — A  very  pretty  hardy  herbaceous  spread- 
ing plant,  growing  about  half  a  yard  high,  blooming  profusely ;  each 
flower  an  inch  and  a  lialf  across,  of  a  pretty  light  blue.  Now  in  fine 
bloom  in  the  borders. 

Hibiscus  Syriacus. — The  Althsea  frutex  is  a  well-known  and 
admired  shrub.  There  is  a  large  oval-shaped  bed  of  its  8iH»cies  and 
varieties,  and  most  of  them  have  been  for  some  time,  and  still  art*,  in 
fine  bloom.  One  plant,  named  H.  flora  alba  grandiflora,  is  especially 
beautiful.  £ach  flower  is  about  five^inches  across,  expands  fully  to 
view,  of  the  purest  white,  with  a  large  dark  crimson  spat  at  the  base  of 
each  petal.  It  is  a  profuse  bloomer,  and  very  handsome.  There  are 
other  fine  kinds,  which  we  will  describe  another  month,  as  double  blue, 
double  white,  double  blush,  double  striped,  double  crimson,  <&c. 

CoLUTEA  PococKii. — This  is  a  tree-like  shrub,  six  feet  high,  very 
branching.  The  pinnate  foliage  is  neat,  and  the  outer  shoots  are  laden 
with  the  pretty  pea-formed  flowers,  of  a  chesnut  colour,  with  a  yellow 
centre.  It  is  a  charming  flowering  shrub  for  summer  and  autumn ; 
now  in  profuse  bloom,  and  valuable  for  near  the  house. 

Leucanthbmum  lacustre.  Ox-eye  Daisy. — A  hardy  herbaceous 
plant,  two  to  three  feet  high,  bloondng  in  profusion.  Each  flower  is 
about  Jive  inches  across.  The  centre  is  yellow,  and  the  petals  pure 
white.  It  is  very  showy,  and,  grown  in  contrast  with  the  fine  yellow 
Budbeckias,  produces  a  pretty  eflfect. 
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TREATMENT  OF  THE  GENUS  ANBCTOCHILUS 

(Orchid  ACEis). 

BT  MA.  JOHN  BURLET,  FOREMAN  AT  THB  WSLLINOTON  K17B8EET,  ST.  JOBN'S  WOOD 

BOAD,  LONDON. 

Many  of  the  readers  of  this  Magazine  have  noticed  in  the  Boyal 
Gardens  of  Kew,  or  probably  in  some  other  celebrated  collections  of 
stove  plants,  the  rare  and  handsome  species  of  Anectochilus,  whose 
leaves  are  so  strikingly  beautified  with  a  sur&ce  of  elegant  net-work, 
displayed  either  by  golden  or  silvery-coloured  veins ;  and  I  hesitate  not 
to  state,  none  ever  saw  and  examined,  but  greatly  admired  them.  Being 
rare,  little  is  known  of  their  proper  management ;  but  having  succeeded 
in  growing  them  very  much  superior  to  any  I  have  seen  elsewhere,  I 
forward  the  particulars  of  my  treatment  for  an  early  insertion  in  your 
Magazine. 

Mix  two  parts  of  leaf-mould  (i&o//*  decayed  is  best) ;  one  part  of  good 
peat,  using  it  in  its  rough  state ;  one  part  of  sphagnum  moss,  with  a 
little  silver-sand  and  potsherds  (broken  small)  ;  the  whole  to  be  well 
mixed  together.  Then  take  the  pot  you  intend  growing  the  plant  in, 
and  put  in  a  liberal  drainage  of  broken  crocks,  upon  which  have  a  layer 
of  moss,  to  prevent  the  mould  being  washed  among  and  choking  up  the 
drainage.  In  the  process  of  potting  do  not  press  the  compost  too  tight 
in  the  pot,  and  let  the  plant  be,  when  finished,  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  or  so  above  the  rim  of  the  pot,  so  that  the  water  may  drain  well 
from  it.  After  potting,  place  the  pot  in  another  which  is  two  sites 
larger,  and  fill  the  space  between  the  two  with  moss,  slightly  pressing 
it  therein.  This  attention  is  essential  to  success,  so  that  the  soil  majr 
always  be  kept  moiMt,  Then,  finally,  get  a  clear  bell-glass  which  la 
just  large  enough  to  cover  the  plant  and  the  poi  that  contains  vs\ 
place  it  over  the  same,  and  it  must  be  kept  so,  except  for  about  one 
hour  every  morning. 

The  best  situation  to  grow  it  in,  during  summer,  is  to  have  it  in  the 
tnost  shady  part  of  an  orchid  house,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
moistest.  The  shining  rays  of  the  sun  must  be  kept  from  it  througJunU 
this  periody  excepting  for  a  short  time  in  the  morning  and  evening. 
During  winter,  however,  it  must  not  be  shaded,  but  be  in  a  more 
pleasant  situation,  where  the  rays  of  the  shining  sun  reach  it.  In  respect 
to  watering,  I  recommend  a  little  to  be  given  at  each  time,  in  prefer* 
ence  to  what  is  termed  a  good  drenching ^  as  it  requires  to  be  kept  only 
just  moist.  In  watering,  care  must  be  taken  that  water  does  not  fall 
upon  the  leaves^  for  it  sometimes  causes  a  spot  to  form,  and  thereby 
disfigure  them. 

The  best  method  of  increasing  the  plant  is  to  take  a  side  shoot  from 
the  old  plant,  with  a  rootlet  to  it,  and  treat  it  in  all  respects  as  above 
detailed. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  the  leaves  are  particularly  handsome^ 
and  in  this  alone  consists  their  beauty,  the  flowers  not  offering  the  least 
attraction ;  so  that  when  there  is  the  appearance  of  a  bloomii^  stem, 
let  it  be  immediately  pinched  off,  and  with  the  thumb  and  finger  press 
the  mobture  out  of  the  small  part  of  the  stem  left  in  the  heart  of  the 
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plant,  in  order  to  prevent  it  rotting  the  entire,  for  it  is  very  liable  to 
rot  if  not  so  pressed.  The  plant,  being  thus  prevented  blooming,  soon 
pushes  afresh. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  these  truly  beautiful  plants ;  a  few  of  the 
following  are  worth  cultivating,  wherever  practicable,  and  are  not 
expensive,  the  prices  varying  from  7s.  6d.  to  42s.  each. 

A.  setaceus,  from  Java,  in  1836;  the  gold-leaved;  most  beautiful 
foliage. 

A.  intermedia,  also  a  gold  leaf,  rather  freer  in  growth  than  most  of 
the  dark  foliaged  kinds. 

A.  pictus,  1843,  also  called  Physurus  pictus;  this  is  one  of  the 
silver-leaved,  having  a  very  handsome  blotch  in  the  centre  of  the  leafl 

A.  argenteus,  also  called  Physurus  argenteus;  this  is  the  silver- 
striped,  which  is  very  easy  of  cultivation,  from  Ceylon. 

A.  Lobbianus,  from  Java,  1847,  is  a  very  choice  species. 

There  are  several  other  choice  species,  mostly  introduced  from  Java 
and  Ceylon,  where,  in  their  native  homes,  they  grow  in  shady  places  by 
the  sides  of  hedges,  &c. 

When  properly  grown,  they  are  exceedingly  interesting  and  beau- 
tiful, and  very  amply  repay  for  any  attention. 


DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  TWENTY-FOUR  OF  THE  BEST 
FORMED  AND  MOST  DISTINCT  VERBENAS. 

BT  MB.  JOHN  SUBLET,  FOBEMAN  AT  THE  WELLINGTON  NUB8EBT,  ST.  JOHN'S  WOOD 

BOAD,  LONDON. 

Each  successive  year,  for  the  last  ten  years,  we  have  had  improved 
varieties  produced  by  the  cultivators  of  this  very  lovely  flower;  but 
during  the  years  1851  and  1852,  the  new  ones  sent  out  have  been  much 
superior  beyond  any  equal  period.  An  immense  number  have  been 
raised  and  sent  out  during  those  years  by  the  continental  florists; 
and  out  of  a  host  I  have  selected  and  accurately  described  twenty- 
four  of  the  most  superb,  and  which  are  deserving  a  place  id  every 
collection : — 

Adonis  (Boucharlat),  white,  beautifully  mottled  with  lavender ;  flne 
close  truss,  good  habit,  and  extra  free  bloomer. 

Casanora,  very  dark  purple-maroon,  with  a  pure  white  eye,  close 
truss,  good  shape  and  habit ;  very  distinct. 

Celina  Mallet,  the  best  white  yet  raised  for  bedding ;  free  bloomer 
and  of  compact  habit. 

Cerise  Unique,  bright  cherry,  with  a  yellow  eye,  moderate  truss  and 
good  habit ;  an  abundant  bloomer. 

Cleopatra  (Nivert),  very  deep  maroon,  with  a  darker  eye,  an  immense 
truss ;  very  showy,  and  a  good  bedder. 

Comte  Desamy,  fine  rose,  with  a  bright  red  eye,  truss  and  habit 
moderate ;  a  very  striking  variety. 

Diana,  shaded  red,  with  a  maroon  centre,  very  large  truss  and  a  good 
habit ;  distinct  and  fine. 

Etoile  de  Venus,  pale  flesh,  with  a  rose  eye,  an  immense  tru^s,  and  a 
good  bloomer. 
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Juliette  (Nivert),  fine  maroon,  good  shape  and  habit,  extra  large 
truss,  and  one  of  the  best  flowers  of  this  season. 

La  Camargo,  blue,  with  a  dark  eye  and  a  white  ring  surrounding  the 
eye ;  a  distinct  and  good  bedder,  and  free  bloomer. 

La  Flaniboyante,  a  good  scarlet,  with  a  truss  and  habit  of  the  best 
class. 

Madame  Denis  (Denis),  cherry  and  rose,  mottled,  with  a  bright  red 
centre. 

Madame  Legros,  pure  white,  striped  with  lilac,  good  truss  and  habit; 
very  distinct  and  fine.  This  variety  has  the  appearance  of  a  Phlox 
Drummondii  Mayii. 

Madame  Luther,  white,  splashed  and  mottled  with  lavendef*,  and  a 
violet  centre ;  profuse  bloomer. 

Mazeppa,  rosy-pink,  with  a  dark  centre ;  good  variety  for  bedding. 

Mirabeau,  good  crimson-scarlet,  close  tru&s  and  habit;  fine  for 
bedding,  being  very  compact,  and  a  free  bloomer. 

M.  Jullien  (Young),  fine  scarlet-crimson,  with  white  eye,  moderate 
truss,  and  free  bloomer ;  good  foliage  and  habit. 

M.  Paquin,  violet-blue,  with  a  fine  white  eye ;  splendid  shape,  with 
good  truss  and  habit. 

Petrus  Morel,  a  beautiful  pink,  the  finest  of  its  colour  in  cultivation ; 
good  truss  and  habit. 

Racine,  fine  bright  rose,  with  a  dark  centre,  good  truss  and  habit ; 
one  of  the  best  of  the  season. 

Richelieu,  vecy  deep  maroon,  immense  truss ;  strong  grower,  profuse 
bloomer,  and  a  good  bedder. 

Tenerus,  briglit  rose,  good  shape  and  truss ;  free  bloomer. 

Zelia,  fine  rose,  with  a  dark  centre,  good  truss  and  habit ;  a  great 
improvement  on  Macrantha. 

Zenobia  (Boucharlat),  violet,  beautifully  mottled  with  lavender,  and 
a  dark  crimson  eye ;  fine  truss  and  habit. 


THE  AUTUMN-BLOOMING  CROCUS. 

BY  A  COUNTBT  CLEBOTMAN. 

I  HAVE  taken  the  numbers  of  this  Magazine  from  its  commencement, 
twenty  years  ago,  but  do  not  recollect  seeing  the  name  even  of  Autumn 
Crocus  anywhere,  except  on  the  advertising  sheets.  I  do  not  find  its 
name  in  the  Indexes. 

This  week  I  was  visiting  a  friend  who  has  a  fine  collection  of  nearly 
all  the  prettiest  exotics,  as  well  as  flower-garden  plants,  and  I  was  par- 
ticularly pleased  with  a  beautiful  display  of  several  kinds  of  Autumn- 
blooming  Crocus.  The  bloom  of  the  principal  part  of  the  border 
herbaceous  plants  was  over,  but  the  beds  had  still  a  most  cheerful 
appearance  by  a  profusion  of  these  lovely  Crocuses.  Every  garden 
ought  to  contain  a  collection  of  them,  especially  if  near  to  the  dwelling- 
house.  My  friend  had  a  considerable  number,  too,  in  pots,  which  were 
kept  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall.  He  had  some  which  had  been  put 
into  the  greenhouse,  and  along  a  terrace  in  front  of  the  house ;  they 
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had  a  very  cheerful  appearance.  Those  romaining^  behind  the  nH 
being  kept  back,  are  brought  forward  io  succetsion^  and  he  thus  \m 
them  Id  bloom  till  after  Christmas. 

He  grows  them  admirably  in  a  rather  dry  but  detp  loamy  soil,  and 
his  gardens  are  well  sheltered  oo  all  sides,  except  to  the  south.  Those 
in  pots  have  a  liberal  drainage.  He  keeps  them  in  a  cold  pit  or  fnae 
during  winter,  when  not  in  bloom.  They  increase  freelj  by  offiets. 
He  has  ten  species  and  varieties — ^blue,  purple,  lilac,  rosy-lilac,  tod 
white— of  various  shades.  He  has  this  season  raised  a  number  of  seed- 
lings from  the  autumn-bloomiug  having  been  impreg^nated  with  tlw 
spring-blooming ;  the  latter  he  had  forced  into  bloom  in  order  to  oblsm 
the  pollen.  Next  year  lie  expects  to  have  a  number  of  tbem  ta  bloom, 
and  hopes  to  possess  the  autumn-bloomers  having  the  colours  of  the 
spring-flowering. 


THE  PLEASURE-GROUND. 

{Continued  from  p.  232.) 

The  representation  of  flowers  is  the  proper  style  of  drawing  for  the 
sofler  sex.  A  pursuit  of  this  nature  is  the  peculiar  prorince  of  the 
Fair,  and  the  nearer  their  imitation  approaches  to  nature,  the  more  it 
delights  us.  The  beauty  and  grace  that  may  be  displayed  in  groapiDg 
flowers,  united  with  the  gaiety  of  their  colours  and  the  harmony  of  their 
tints,  are  well  worthy  the  attention  of  those  who  werejborn  to  render 
life  delightful.  The  neatness,  nicety,  and  patience  required  in  finishing 
flower-pieces,  seem  to  demand  the  delicate  hand  of  a  female  artist. 

The  description,  by  Moses,  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  the  first  abode  of 
flrst  created  man,  formed  the  outlines  which  Milton  has  so  splendidly 
enriched  with  all  the  imagery  of  poetry.  From  this  have  been  oapkd 
the  plantation,  the  park,  and  shrubbery,  so  justly  the  pride  of  the 
nation,  and  so  properly  the  abode  of  its  beauty.  The  Greeks  devoted 
their  terrestrial  groves,  as  well  as  their  celestial  gardens,  to  their  gods ; 
and  the  Mahometans  reserve  their  flowery  lawns  and  umbrag^us 
bowers  for  scenes  of  future  bli^s  to  mortal  believers.  We,  however, 
collect  all  such  blessings,  which  bounteous  nature  has  scattered  over  the 
globe,  and  in  this  present  life  forms  a  modern  garden,  worthy  of  our 
admiration,  and  deserving  of  our  care. 

Some  of  the  pleasure  gardens  of  antiquity  were  created  for,  and  de- 
voted to,  the  pleasure  of  the  softer  sex.  Solomon  has  celebrated  those 
of  Jerusalem  in  song,  and  the  extraordinary  ffardens  of  Babylon  appear 
to  have  been  formed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  for  his  Queen. 

The  Romans,  in  our  own  country,  used  to  attach  a  pleasure-garden 
to  their  villa,  and  even  to  the  convents  and  monasteries. 

The  citizens  of  London  had  gardens  to  their  villas  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Henry  II.,  which  Fitz-Stephen  tell  us  were,  "  large,  beautiful, 
and  planted  with  trees.*'  In  Cerceau's  Architecture,  which  appeared 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  every  ground-plot  was  laid  out  with  plans 
of  labyrinths  and  parterres. 

The  royal  gardens  of  Nonsuch,  in  Surrey,  were  formed  in  the  time 
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of  Henry  VIII.  The  privy  gardens  of  that  palace  were  planted  with 
flowering  shrubs  and  fruit  trees,  and  ornamented  with  basins  of  marble, 
fountains,  and  pyramids.  The  gardens  of  Hampton  Court  were  also 
planted  about  the  same  period,  by  Cardinal  Wolsey ;  and  from  that 
time  to  the  present,  the  taste  for  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  have  con- 
tinued to  increase. 

Charles  II.  returned  from  the  continent  with  a  taste  completely 
French  ;  Evelyn  also,  from  his  travels  through  France  and  Italy, 
during  the  ComnK>nwealth,  imbibed  similar  ideas.  Thus  our  planta- 
tions at  that  time  consisted  entirely  of  long,  dull  avenues,  and  our 
pleasure  gardens  of  clipped  hedges,  walks  laid  out  upon  geometrical 
principles,  and  evergreen  trees  shorn  into  fanciful  and  ridiculous 
figures.  Le  Notre  who  planned  the  celebrated  gardens  of  Versailles, 
came  over  at  this  time  to  England,  by  desire  of  Charles,  to  plant  the 
paries  of  Greenwich  and  St.  James's. 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  formal  and  heavy  style  of  gar-i 
dening  which  had  for  some  time  prevailed,  was  changed  by  the  united 
efforts  of  the  English  poets  and  painters  of  the  day.  By  their  pure 
taste  and  united  efforts,  they  gave  birth  to  that  classical  style  of  planting 
which  has  since  been  so  much  admired  and  imitated  throughout  the 
most  refined  parts  of  Europe. 

Whilst  Addison  was  forming  a  rural  garden  at  his  retirement  at 
Bilton,  near  Rugby,  Pope  was  employed  in  laying  out  a  picturesque 
plantation  at  Twickenham.  At  the  same  time,  with  their  pens  they 
engaged  in  open  war  against  the  right  angles  and  disfiguring  shears  of 
the  gardeners  of  their  day,  against  whom  they  levelled  some  of  the 
keenest  shafts  of  their  ridicule.  These  geniuses  were  seconded  by  Kent, 
who  as  a  painter  and  architect,  was  adapted  to  embody  their  imagina^ 
tions.  In  his  capacity  of  landscape  plaiiter,  he  laid  out  the  grounds  of 
Claremont  and  Esher,  about  the  year  1730  ;  and  as  he  painted  the  hall 
at  Stowe,  it  is  probable  that  he  assisted  Lord  Cobham  in  the  mrouping 
of  his  plantations  also,  which  had  been  commenced  on  the  modtem  land 
about  the  time  Pope  was  forming  the  gardens  at  Twickenham. 

We  are  informed  by  ancient  historians  that  the  Persians  of  old  liad 
parks,  which  contained  animals  of  the  chase;  and  the  Romans  had 
similar  enclosures  for  the  same  purpose.  It  b  generally  supposed,  that 
the  park  at  Blenheini  is  the  site  of  grounds  that  were  once  used  by  that 
people  for  hunting.  It  is  also  conjectured  to  be  the  same  spot  which 
formed  the  park  of  Henry  I.,  who  we  are  told  had  a  park  at  Wood- 
stock. 

It  will  be  necessary  now  to  make  some  observations  on  the  formation 
and  planting  of  the  pleasure-ground,  and  remark  upon  what  trees  as- 
similate best  in  neighbourhood.  The  style  of  this  sort  of  garden  must 
depend  so  much  on  the  extent,  situation,  and  character  of  the  ground, 
that  it  would  be  absurd  to  offer  more  than  general  remarks. 

The  plantation  should  be  carefully  made  to  suit  the  building  it  is  to 
surround.  As  the  villa  and  ornamental  cottage  form  the  largest  por- 
tion at  present  of  edifices  that  claim  a  pleasure-garden,  we  shall  confine 
our  observations  to  the  grounds  attached  to  these  dwellings.  As  such 
houses  are  generally  built  on  situations  too  flat  to  admit  of  much  variety^ 
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the  first  study  should  be  to  find  how  and  where  we  can  break  the  level 
by  tlirowing  up  elevations,  so  as  to  answer  the  double  purpose  of 
obscuring  private  walks,  and  screening  other  parts  from  the  wiod. 

(  To  be  continued.) 


TREATMENT  OF  BORONIAS. 

BT  THE  FOREMAN  OF  ▲  IX>NI>ON  NUBSERT. 

The  Boronias  are  very  neat  growing  greenhouse  shrubs,  and  worth 
every  attention  to  grow  them  successfully.  No  doubt  many  readers  of 
this  Magazine  will  be  acquainted  with  the  circumstance.  ^^  that  plants 
of  this  genus  are  very  liable  to  die  off  suddenly." 

This  failure  arises  from  improper  management,  and  not  from  any 
predisposition  in  the  plant.  By  the  following  mode  of  treatment,  they 
will  flourish  to  any  desired  age  or  size.  I  liave  raised  and  grown  thou- 
sands of  them,  with  perfect  success. 

To  begin  with  young  plants^  I  must  remark, — take  care  not  to  otser- 
pot  such.  Such  as  are  just  struck,  pot  into  small  sixties ;  when  tolerably 
well  rooted  in  them,  repot  into  large  sixties.  Do  not  repot  later  than 
September,  better  keep  them  in  the  small  sixties  till  March,  than  repot 
late  in  Autumn. 

Always  have  clean  pots,  and  if  new  ones,  let  them  be  soaked  in 
water  a  day  before  using,  and  then  well  dried  before  used  in  potting ; 
never  neglect  this  attention.  Particular  care  must  also  be  paid  to 
have  a  liberal  drainage,  the  pot  must  have  about  one-fourth  filled  with 
broken  pot,  over  which  must  be  a  layer  of  moss,  to  prevenf  the  com- 
post being  washed  among  the  broken  pot,  and  so  choked  as  to  prevent 
the  water  duly  passing  away,  and  causing  the  compost  to  become  sod- 
dened.  The  compost  should  be  good  turfy  sandy  peat,  procured  a  few 
months  before  using  and  having  been  in  a  heap,  turned  and  chopped  a 
few  times.  To  this  add  one-third  of  bits  of  charcoal,  porous  stones, 
brick,  &c.  The  peat  must  be  in  a  rough  and  open  states  and  these  bits 
of  charcoal,  &c.,  be  properly  mixed  up  with  it.  Two  circumstances 
contribute  to  the  sudden  death  of  a  plant.  If  the  soil  becomes  soddened, 
the  excess  of  water  for  only  a  few  times,  will  destroy  the  plant.  On 
the  contrary,  if  the  plant  Jflags  a  few  times  for  want  of  water,  it  will 
soon  perish.  Being  liable  to  these  casualties,  care  must  be  taken  to 
have  a  good  drainage,  and  an  open  compost  to  grow  in.  The  porous 
bits  of  charcoal,  stone,  and  brick,  absorb  and  retain  a  quantity  of  the 
water  given,  and  the  roots  obtain  a  due  supply  of  moisture  therefrom, 
when  even  the  peat  may  have  become  quite  dry.  Never  allow  the  sur- 
face of  the  compost  in  the  pot,  to  become  hollow  around  the  stem  of 
the  plant,  or  too  much  water  will  sink  there,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
plant  will  perish.  Soft  water  is  essential,  and  in  the  Spring,  when  the 
plants  have  begun  to  push,  once  a  week  give  a  watering  of  weakish 
liquid  manure.  Whenever  the  roots  appear  in  a  mass  at  the  outside  of 
the  ball,  which  will  be  seen  by  turning  out  carefully,  then  repot  into  a 
size  larger,  or  with  vigorous  plants  two  sizes.  I  repeat,  "  guard  against 
overpotting,  and  have  an  open  compost  and  drainage,  then  the  plants 
will  flourish,  having  a  due  supply  of  water,"     In  hot  weather  they  like 
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a  syringino^  over  head,  just  after  the  sun  disappears  from  them.  Get 
the  new  shoots  well  ripened  before  winter,  then  a  profuse  bloom  will 
be  obtained.  In  order  to  keep  a  plant  bushy,  stop  the  leading  shoots. 
The  plant  bears  having  the  shoots  cut  back,  to  form  it  anew.  Young 
half-ripened  shoots,  two  inches  long,  strike  freely  in  silver  sand. 


THE  BEAUTY  OF  CLIMBING  PLANTS,  IN  THE  PLEA- 
SURE  GROUND,  OR  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


BY  A  COUNTRY  CURATE. 


Of  the  numerous  forms  and  modes  of  growth  which  plants  exhibit,  the 
climbing  or  twining  habit  appears  to  be  the  most  graceful  and  inte- 
resting. As  man  is  accustomed  to  regard  more  tenderly  and  fervently 
such  objects  as  depend  upon,  or,  as  it  were,  cling  to  him  for  protection 
and  support ;  so,  in  the  vegetable  world,  those  plants  appear  to  excite 
the  greatest  interest  which  require  the  assistance  of  their  more  robust 
neighbours  to  maintain  them  in  their  needful  position,  and  uphold  them 
from  grovelling  prostration.  There  is,  however,  a  general  gracefulness 
and  beauty  in  the  plants  of  this  class,  and  I  have  always  observed  that 
climbing  plants  are  acknowledged  favourites  with  persons  of  refined 
taste  and  sensitive  minds. 

Their  sprightly  and  elegant  disposition,  the  enchanting  irregularity 
and  negligence  with  which  their  branches  are  arranged  and  entangled, 
and  the  beautiful  manner  in  which  the  extremeties  of  these  protrude,  so 
as  best  to  exhibit  their  varied  blossoms,  each  contribute  to  heighten 
their  attractions.  I  now  allude  chiefly  to  their  appearance  in  a  natural 
state,  for  when  subjected  to  the  operations  of  training  and  pnining,  it 
deprives  them  of  much  of  that  pleasing  simplicity  which  otherwise 
characterizes  them. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  many  kinds  of  vigorous  growing  plants  are 
trained  to  walls  and  trellises  which  ought  not  to  be  substituted  for  that 
which  nature  teaches  us  is  the  most  gleeful  and  ornamental  with  theni, 
and  by  far  the  best  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  displaying  their  peculiar 
habits  and  beauties  by  supporting  them  by  poles.  There  are  others  of  a 
more  delicate  habit  which  look  more  ornamental,  and  exhibit  their  blos- 
soms more  to  view,  such  as  the  delicate  Tropoeolums,  &c.  The  natural 
habit  of  every  plant  ought  to  be  allowed,  if  to  have  it  in  perfection, 
only  to  accommodate  it  so  as  to  be  kept  in  those  bounds  which  other 
circumstances  point  out  as  necessary. 

The  natural  habitats  of  all  our  general  climbing  plants  I  cannot  des- 
cribe, but  most  of  the  readers  of  the  Cabinet  have  witnessed  the  common 
honeysuckle,  twining  closely  around  the  stems  of  trees,  and  oflten  in- 
terweaving its  slender  branches  with  those  of  the  tree  to  which  it  clings 
for  support.  Those  plants  which  have  not  the  advantage  of  trees,  will 
attach  themselves  to  the  nearest  shrub,  and  there  exhibit  their  beautiful 
flowers  among  the  branches,  or  if  not  thus  privileged,  will  trail  along 
the  ground.  So  far  as  their  general  mode  of  growth  is  concerned,  this 
may  be  considered  a  fair  type  of  most  climbing  plants  ;  all  are  incapable 
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of  supporting  themselves  in  an  erect  position,  and  consequently,  are  not 
frequently  met  with,  except  where  trees  or  shrubs  exist  or  abound- 

These  circumstances  very  naturally  suggest  the  idea  of  encouraging 
them  to  ascend  poles  when  in  a  state  of  cultivation.  And  though  it 
might  be  supposed  that  similar  plants  require  a  shaded  situation  :  this 
is  iiot  always  the  case,  at  least  wirh  those  from  temperate  climates. 
For  although  found  growing  naturally  beneath  the  shade  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  they  are  always  seen  struggling  to  obtain  an  erposure^  and 
either  protrude  their  shoots  through  the  opening  branches,  or  rise  above 
the  summits  of  their  supporters. 

Climbing  plants  of  the  honeysuckle  tribe  are  best  adapted  for  plant- 
ing at  the  base  of  small  trees  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  shrubbery, 
and  to  these  they  may  be  allowed  to  attach  themselves  ;  or,  if  necessary, 
can  be  secured  erect  till  they  have  embraced  them  sufRciently  to  render 
further  attention  needless.  It  is  particularly  advisable  to  permit  them 
to  commence  twining  themselves  ;  as  many  of  them  grow  in  a  peculiar 
direction,  which,  if  altered,  would  considerably  retard  their  progress 
and  detract  from  their  beauty.  No  just  conception  can  be  fcnrmed  of 
the  great  additional  charms  they  would  impart  to  the  shrubbery ;  for 
when  they  had  become  firmly  established,  and  had  grown  to  their  na- 
tural size,  the  trees  or  shrubs  would  be  seen  covered  with  an  extensive 
variety  of  showy  flowers,  and  present  an  appearance  at  once  beautilril 
and  interesting.  The  usual  sheltered  situation  of  shrubberies,  or  the 
protection  which  the  shrubs  themselves  would  afford,  render  it  probable 
that  many  half-hardy  climbers  (and  now  we  have  many  new  and  beau- 
tiful ones,)  too  might  be  grown  within  their  boundary,  provided  the 
mode  of  growth  were  congenial  to  their  habits ;  and  even  with  no  other 
variety  than  the  hardy  species  of  Clematis,  &c.  presents,  these  depart- 
ments might  be  converted  into  decided  and  lasting  attractions. 

There  is  another  description  of  climbing  plants,  however,  which  from 
their  natural  disposition  to  branch,  or  in  which  such  a  tendency  may  be 
readily  induced  by  pruning,  possess  peculiar  adaptations  for  training  to 
detached  poles ;  and  it  is  to  these  species,  and  the  mode  of  supporting 
them,  that  I  am  desirous  more  especially  to  call  attention.  No  person, 
but  who  has  seen  this  system  successfully  practised,  can  possibly  have 
any  idea  of  the  effect  which  a  pillar  of  roses,  or  similar  plants  pro- 
duces, when  all  their  branches  are  bending  to  the  earth,  as  it  were, 
beneath  the  weight  of  the  multitudes  of  flowers  with  which  they  are 
laden.  And  when  poles  are  placed  at  a  convenient  distance  apart,  so 
as  to  have  festooned  cords  to  which  the  shoots  are  trained,  the  pendant 
shoots  in  profuse  bloom,  give  to  the  uprights  an  additional  interest. 

Their  appearance,  whether  in  the  flower  bed,  around  a  flower  garden, 
in  the  lawn,  or  whether  arranged  opposite  each  other  on  either  side  of 
a  portico,  an  entrance,  or  a  walk,  or  disposed  solitarily  aud  irregularly 
over  any  part  of  the  pleasure-ground,  is  most  interesting.  Roses  thus 
treated,  have  all  the  concentrated  beauty  of  the  head  of  a  standard 
elongated  into  a  pillar,  without  any  of  the  formality  of  its  summit,  or 
the  bareness  of  its  stem.  When  growing  climbing  roses  to  poles,  dec., 
it  is  necessary  that  a  situation  be  chosen  for  planting  them  where  they 
will  be  slightly  sheltered  fro^m  winds;  but  at  the  same  time  not  to 
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screen  them  from  the  full  inOuences  of  the  sun,  otherwise  their  shoots 
will  be  very  liable  to  suffer  from  cold  during  the  winter,  on  account  of 
not  being  thoroughly  matured.  A  strong  loamy  soil  is  the  best  for 
growing  them  in,  so  as  to  flourish  luxuriantly. 

Poles  of  the  requisite  size  and  strength  may  be  easily  procured  from 
the  thinnings  of  larch  plantations,  and  they  will  stand  for  many  years 
without  renewal.  It  is  best  to  leave  some  of  the  branches  about  six 
inches  long,  as  they  will  prevent  the  wind  twisting  the  shoots  around 
the  pole  so  as  to  damage  them.  The  bark  should  not  be  removed  ;  both 
for  durability  and  appearance,  it  is  far  preferable  to  allow  it  to  remain. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  apportion  the  length  and  strength  of  the  poles 
to  the  estimated  height  of  the  plant,  for  they  will  look  exceedingly 
clumsy  and  unsightly  if  too  large  or  too  long,  and  the  habit  of  the 
plant  should  be  known.  Some  of  the  hardy  Passion  Flowers,  Glycine 
sinensis,  Bignonias,  Solanums,  Fuchsias,  Clematis,  Cotoneasters,  Pjrnis, 
Pyracantha,  Ribes  speciosum,  the  Fuchsia  flowered,  and  in  a  warm 
situation,  the  Eccremocarpus,  TropoBolum  pentaphyllum,  and  for 
Summer  only,  T.  Lobbianum,  T.  Canariense,  &c.,  are  most  interesting 
when  trained  as  above,  and  make  a  splendid  display  when  attached  to  a 
pole ;  most  require  to  be  freely  pruned,  as  it  is  l^  dofte  pruning  that 
tJiey  can  be  induced  to  flower  freely. 


REVIEW. 

The  Seauty  of  Flowers  in  Field  and  Woody  containing  the  Natural 
Orders  or  Families  of  British  Wild  Plants^  with  their  Moral 
Teachings,  lUustraled.  Designed  to  make  Botany  simple^  and 
Field  and  Wood  Rambles  instructive  and  agreeable.  By  John 
Theodore  Barker,  Bath,  Binns  and  Goodwin.  London,  Whittaker 
and  Co.     Edinburgh,  Oliver  and  Boyd. 

To  the  reflecting  mind,  the  distribution  of  flowers  over  the  surfiice  of 
the  whole  earth,  their  spontaneous  growth  on  the  mountains,  in  the 
vallies,  o'er  the  plains,  the  nigged  rocks,  the  fields,  woods,  and  hedge- 
row sides,  as  well  as  In  the  cultured  ground,  are  full  of  interest.  Who 
can  look  upon  a  flower,  examine  its  perf^stion  of  structure,  notice 
minutely  its  parts  and  elegance  of  form,  its  diversity  of  colours,  but 
must  be  filled  with  admiration,  and  if  flowers  are  not  exactly  to  minister 
to  man's  actual  wants,  yet  he  will  feel  assured  that  they  were  so 
variously  formed,  and  profusely  scattered,  to  add  to  his  delight  by 
beautifying  the  world. 

How  pleasing  and  instructive  to  ramble  amidst  such  diarms,  deriving 
both  pleasure  and  profit  thereby,  and  Mr.  Barker  has,  in  his  elegant 
well  written  book,  provided  the  most  pleasing  British  floral  companion 
that  we  have  ever  had,  and  we  respectfully  reeommend  an  early  acquaint- 
ance there  with  by  all  our  readers.  The  work  is  in  Crown  8vo.,  and  con* 
tains  260  pages ;  with  ten  coloured  Plates,  illustrative  of  the  various 
parts  of  i^aiits,  flowers,  and  foliage.  The  style  of  the  subjects  treated 
upon  is  distinguished  by  clearness  and  simplicity.  The  plants  are  des- 
cribed according  to  the  Naturai.  Ststbm  of  CLAssmcATioif,  which 
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system  is, — 1st.  Briefly  explained.  2ndly.  Method  of  classifyii^ 
Plants  into  Families,  &c.,  detailed.  3rdly,  A  coDcise  description  of 
the  Families^  Species,  and  Varieties  of  our  most  interesting  British 
wild  plants  is  given.  The  entire  is  written  in  an  agreeable  and  useful 
style,  and  all  the  most  interesting  families  of  plants  are  illustrated  by 
some  extracts  of  beautiful  and  appropriate  Poetry.  ^ 
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Himalaya  and  Thibet. — The  Valley  of  Cashmere,  by  some 
thought  to  have  been  the  site  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  hardly  realised  to 
Dr.  Thomson  the  expectation  which  previous  accounts  had  led  him  to 
entertain. 

'^  My  first  visit  was  to  the  lake,  and  to  the  celebrated  gardens  on  its 
northern  shore,  which  were  the  delight  of  the  emperors  who  made 
Kashmir  their  retreat  from  the  heat  and  cares  of  Delhi  and  Lahore. 
The  southern  part  of  the  lake  is  very  shallow,  and  I  sailed^ along  nar- 
row channels,  which  separated  large  patches  of  tall  reeds,  among  which 
a  very  narrow-leaved  Typha  and  an  Arundo  were  the  commonest  plants. 
Three  or  four  species  of  Potamogeton  were  abundant  in  the  lake,  just 
coming  into  flower,  but  most  of  the  water-plants  were  only  beginning 
to  vegetate.  I  saw  three  or  four  flowers  of  a  Water-Lily  (Nymphtea 
alba),  and  could  just  recognise  Villarsia  nymphseoides,  Menyantbes 
trifoliata  and  Trapa,  all  of  which  had  been  recorded  by  previous  tra- 
vellers as  natives  of  Kashmir.  I  looked  anxiously  for  Nelumbium,  but 
saw  no  signs  of  it,  except  the  withered  capsules  of  the  previous  year, 
many  of  which  I  observed  floating  on  the  lake. 

'*  The  gardens  of  Shalimar  and  of  Dilawer  Khan  rise  in  a  succession 
of  terraces  from  the  margin  of  the  lake.  They  are  laid  out  in  a  stiff 
formal  style,  straight  walks  crossing  one  another  at  right  angles,  and  are 
irrigated  by  means  of  straight  water-courses,  branching  from  a  loi^ 
canal  which  passes  down  the  centre,  through  a  succession  of  ponds  well 
built  in  masonry,  and  provided  with  artificial  fountains,  which  are  marie 
to  play  on  festivals  and  holidays.  Pavilions  of  flne  marble  occupy  the 
intersections  of  the  principal  walks.  Magnificent  plane-trees  form  the 
chief  ornament  of  these  gardens,  which  are  now  much  neglected  ;  strag- 
gling bushes  and  a  wilderness  of  weeds  occupying  all  the  less  conspi- 
cuous parts,  while  the  main  avenues  alone  are  kept  a  little  neat. 

<'  Aithough  the  chief  beauty  of  the  valley  of  Kashmir  is  undoubtedly 
the  magnificent  girdle  of  snowy  mountains  by  which  it  is  surrounded, 
the  orchards  and  gardens,  which  are  still  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  capital,  are  charming  spots,  and  the  more  so  from  the  contrast 
which  they  present  with  the  barrenness  of  the  surrounding  country,  and 
the  absolute  ugliness  of  the  swamps  in  the  centre  of  the  valley.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten,  when  we  compare  the  accounts  given  by  early 
travellers  with  the  impressions  made  upon  us  by  the  present  appearance 
of  the  valley,  that  Kashmir  is  no  longer  in  the  same  state  as  it  was  in 
the  days  of  the  emperors ;  a  long  continuance  of  misrule,  under  a  suc- 
cession of  governors,  whose  only  interest  it  has  been  to  extract  as  modi 
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revenue  as  possible  from  the  unfortunate  inhabitants,  having  produced 
the  only  conceivable  result,  in  abandoned  cultivation,  a  diminished 
revenue,  and  an  impoverishe<l  people." 

The  Valley  of  the  Chenab  was  very  different. 

^'  From  the  great  elevation  of  the  mountains  which  I  had  just  crossed, 
I  was  prepared  to  find  a  marked  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  vegetation, 
and  I  was  not  disappointed.  The  steep  slopes  were  covered  with  a 
most  luxuriant  herbage,  about  two  feet  in  height.  A  tall  panicled  Rheimi 
was  very  common,  and  numerous  Umbelliferse,  Silene  inflata,  Geranium, 
and  Pteris  aquilina  were  abundant.  The  most  remarkable  plant,  how- 
ever, from  the  extreme  quantity  in  which  it  occurred,  was  an  Aspho- 
delaceous  plant  (Eremurus,  Bieb.),  the  long  scapes  of  which,  from  four 
to  five  feet  in  height,  covered  the  hill-sides  in  countless  myriads.  These 
scapes  were  clothed,  for  nearly  half  their  length,  with  a  profusion  of 
elegant  white  flowers,  very  slightly  tinged  with  a  pale  yellowish  green. 
I  met,  during  the  day,  with  most  of  the  characteristic  plants  of  the 
Kunawar  flora  ;  as  instances,  I  may  mention  Ephedra,  Dlctamnus,  Rosa 
Webbiana,  Dianthus,  and  Scutellaria  orientalis.  The  arboreous  vege- 
tation was  much  the  same  as  on  the  other  side  of  the  pass.  The  right 
side  of  the  ravine  was  well  clothed  with  Pines,  of  all  the  four  ordinary 
species ;  the  lefl  side  was  usually  bare,  the  northern  faces  of  the  spurs, 
which  are  generally  wooded,  being  too  precipitous,  but  in  the  hollows 
there  were  a  few  small  clumps  of  trees,  principally  Pine,  Walnut,  and 
Sycamore." — (  Western  Himalaya  and  Tibet ;  a  Narrative  of  a  Joumej^ 
through  the  Alountains  of  Northern  India.     By  T.  Thomson,  M.D.) 

The  Manetti  Rose-stock. — It  is  asked  if  Roses  worked  upon  this 
stock  die  ofl* after  three  or  four  years'  growth?  I  have  now  used  the 
Manetti  stock  for  at  least  seven  years,  and  after  I  had  once  began  to 
send  out  plants  upon  it,  my  customers  (or  at  least  those  of  them  who  had 
a  sample)  would  never  take  plants  upon  the  Briar.  I  have  now  fine 
large  bushes  on  the  Manetti,  at  least  five  or  six  years  old,  which  are  as 
healthy  and  vigorous  as  they  were  the  first  season,  and  which  form  a  fine 
contrast  (on  a  border  of  specimens)  with  the  majority  which  are  on 
Briars,  and  some  of  which  are  annually  d}'ing,  and  others  monthlr 
choked  with  suckers.  One  of  the  best  properties  of  the  Manetti  stock 
is  the  freedom  with  which  it  swells  annually  with  the  growth  ol  the  bud. 
As  a  pot  stock  it  is  invaluable  ;  it  makes  such  fine  fibrous  roots,  and  is 
so  clear  of  suckers  ;  and  in  pots  it  may  be  "  worked  "  10  months  out  of 
the  12.  I  have  formerly  said  a  good  deal  in  favour  of  this  stock,  and 
now,  after  seven-years*  experience,  1  think  more  highly  of  it  than  ever. — 
Thomas  Appleby,  York,  Gardener's  Chronicle, 

On  the  Periodical  Emission  op  the  Odours  of  Plants. — It  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  many  plants  give  off  the  most  powerful  perfume 
in  the  evening  and  night-time.  This  phenomenon  has  been  attributed 
to  various  physical  causes,  arising  out  of  peculiar  conditions  of  the 
atmosphere,  &c. ;  but  little  is  known  on  the  subject,  and  some  observa- 
tions, published  several  years  ago  by  Professor  Morren,  seem  strongly 
opposed  to  any  physical  explanation  of  the  facts.  It  had  been  supposed 
that  flowers  merelygave  out  the  more  powerful  odour  at  night  on  account 
of  the  volatile  perfume  being  less  quickly  dissipated  at  that  time  than 
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when  the  sun  was  aix)ve  the  horizon.  It  was  also  a  question  whether 
ike  condensation  of  the  atmosphere  during  the  night  mig'ht  not  be  the 
cause  of  the  increased  power  of  the  scent.  Orchis  bifolia  occars 
abundantly  about  Liege  in  spring,  and  its  white  flowers,  which  are 
quite,  scentless  during  t)>e  day,  give  out  a  pleasant,  penetrating  aroma 
im  the  evening,  and  especially  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  Profanor 
Morren  convinced  himself  by  five  days'  observation  that  the  perfume 
began  to  be  nianifesteLJ  at  twilight,  exhibited  the  greatest  energy  at  the 
time  when  the  darkness  of  night  prevailed,  aiid  decpeaaed  wiUi  the 
dawn.  Two  npikes  of  flowers  of  this  orchis  were  placed  in  two  cylki- 
drical  glasses  filled  with  water,  in  which  the  plants  were  totally  sub- 
melted.  One  ^lass  was  placed  so  that  the  sun  might  shine  upon  it  all 
day,  the  other  was  kept  in  the  shade.  Any  scent  emitted  from  tiiese 
flowers  could  only  be  perceived  through  the  water  by  which  they  were 
covered.  As  evening  came  on  a  delicious  aroma  bei^ime  evident,  and 
was  emitted  throughout  the  night,  being  lost  at  sunrise.  This  prores, 
says  Professor  Morren,  that  the  condensation  of  the  vapour  has  not  the 
slightest  influence  upon  the  perception  of  the  odori^rous  coostitoents 
by  our  senses.  It  further  proves,  in  regard  to  the  plants  exposed  to 
the  air,  that  neither  the  evaporation  of  the  particles  nor  the  accumu- 
lation uf  them  on  the  parts  of  the  plant  where  tiiey  have  dieir  origin  is 
the  cause  of  tlie  periodical  abeence  and  rexsurrenoe  of  this  exhalation ; 
90  tiiat  the  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  must  undoubtedly  be  sought 
in,  physiological  facts. 

Professor  Morren  made  another  experiment.  The  blossom  of  Max- 
iUaria  aromatica  is  weD  known  for  its  strong  otlour  of  cinnanioii,  so 
that  two  or  three  flowers  will  scent  a  whole  conservatory.  And  it  is 
well  known  that  in  tlie  fertilization  of  the  orchidese  tiie  deposition  of 
lihe  pollen  on  the  stigmata  is  effected  very  quickly,  that  (he  pollen-tubes 
elongate  in  less  than  one  hour,  the  flowers  and  the  perianth  hegin  to 
dose,  and  the  columella  fihoots  up.  In  a  plant  bearing  many  flowers, 
examined  by  Professor  Morren,  the  scent  was  strong,  penetratisg, 
i^eeable,  and  resembling  fine  cinnamon.  The  mifbrtiiiKed  flower 
retained  this  odour  day  and  night,  morning  and  evening,  for  eight  dwfs. 
Bach  flower  that  was  fertilized  by  Professor  Morren  lost  its  odour  in 
balf-an-hour  afler  the  operation,  and  never  gave  furtlier  eigne  of  it 
This  &ct  seems  alone  6uf{ici«*nt  to  prove  that  the  emission  ef  the  odour 
is  a  vital  phenomenon. — Magazine  of  Botany. 

Grouping  Trbbs  im  Parks. — ^The  late  Mr.  Gilpin  had  a  very  good 
plan  of  Ibrming  groups  in  parks ;  he  first  determined*on  the  positions 
where  two,  three,  or  more  would  be  effective,  and  not  far  from  eaeh 
other ;  he  planted  these  with  trees  of  the  desired  kind,  and  of  a  perma- 
nent chdracter,  and  then  enclosed  a  rectangular  figure  around  them, 
Siliug  up  all  the  intervals  with  trees  of  very  n^d  growth,  and  with 
Gorse,  Broom,  &c.,  as  nurses. 

The  Dbodar. — Not  being  aware  that  the  Desridar  has  fruited  in  thk 
country  prior  to  this  date,  I  have  thought  it  might  be  interesting  to 
know  that  a  fine  tree  of  this  beautiful  Conifer,  twenty-^ight  leet  hig^ 
by  twenty -^hree  feet  through,  is  producing  abuniiaBce  of  oones  liere  «t 
the  present  time.— T.  ^.,  Bury  Billj  near  Dorking. 


IN  THE  PLOWXS    OABDHN. 

IOLLYHOCKS.— i\W  make  new  plaulations  of  these 
iiiible  fliiwers.  Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses,  Car- 
nations, Finks,  <tc.,  should  be  placed  in  tbeir  winter  quarters,  in  a  dry, 
sauny,  itieltered  spot,  but,  at  the  same  time,  where  a  free  circulation  of 
air  can  be  admitted  on  all  proper  occasions.  The  sur&ce  soil  must  be 
loosened,  and  a  slif^Iit  sprinkling  of  fresh  compost  be  spread  over  it. 
Any  plants  out  in  the  open  beds,  as  Lobelia',  &c.,  should  be  taken  up 
and  potted,  for  winter  preservation,  in  pits,  frame',  &c.  Chrysaolbft- 
mumH  grown  in  the  open  ground,  and  requited  for  blooming  ia-doors, 
should  be  taken  up  as  entire  as  possible,  and  be  polled  with  due  care, 
Ai]  tender  kinds  uf  plants,  as  Scarlet  Geraniums,  Yerbena.',  in  fact 
every  kind  requiring  winter  protection,  should  be  housed  immediately ; 
it  is  tiad  policy  to  put  it  ofTa  single  day  longer.  Already  we  have  had 
strong  frost,  which  has  injured  the  tender  things  in  some  places.  AH 
plants  like  light ;  place  them  as  near  10  tjie  glass  as  convenience  wiQ 
allow.  Tender  Uost^s,  grown  out-of-doors,  should  have  protection  over 
the  roots,  &c.,  or  be  taken  up  and  boused.     Prepare  the  Tulip-bed. 

DAHLI.^s — Let  tie  crown  of  the  roots  be  covered  with  a  few  inches 
deep  of  soil  around  the  stems.  Beds  of  Pansies  m^y  be  made.  Shrubs 
of  all  kind^  may  be  planted,  itoses  now  planted  soon  tobh  mew 
nooTs,  and  become  well  established  before  winter;  the  soil  being 
somewhat  warm,  excites  the  roots  immediately,  finks,  also,  may  be 
planted  in  beds. 

Shbubs,  SiC-i  roRC'iNG  fob  VTihter  Bxooh. — Such  as  are  to  bloom 
early  should  be  gradually  prepared,  potted  ImmedialeTy,  if  required, 
and  by  the  middle  of  the  month  introduce  such  as  are  desired  to  oloom 
by  Christmas  into  the  house  or  pit.  The  kinds  which  are  well  deserv* 
ing  i^uch  attention  are  Roses,  Honeysuckles,  Jasmines,  Poltisetiias, 
Azaleas,  Kalmias,  Persian  Lilacs,  Andromedas,  Tree  Carnations, 
Pinks  (of  which  Anne  Doleyn  is  the  best),  Rhododendrons,  Rhodoraa, 
Deutzins,  Ribes',  Spirea  pruuifoliu,  Mexcreums,  Gardeniai',  Cupheas, 
Heliotropes  (the  >«w  blue  is  fine).  Scarlet  Pelaigoniums,  Cactuaea, 
Kranthemums,  Juatieias,  Salvia,  tiesneria*,  Corrna*,  Chiseae  Prin- 
ro!«s,  Aconites,  Mignonette,  Primrosei^  CineraHaa,  Stocks,  PersiMi 
Iris,  Crocuses,  Cyclamens,  Sweet  VioletB,  Hyacinths,  Litres  of  (In 
Valley,  &a.  Seeds  of  niajiy  annuals  ^lould  now  be  sown  lu  the  border, 
and  oiben  in  pob;  such  will  bloom  early  next  sfaing.  Bcacliycoma, 
Schizanthus  retutus  and  HookeTri,  Rbodanthe,  and  ^Ip^loaaii,  seeds 
now  sown,  plants  potted  off  when  strong  enough,  will  bloom  vigoroual^ 
next  aprinj^ 
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If  the  stock  is  not  housed,  it  ought  to  be  done  immediately.     Care 
must  be  taken  so  that  one  plant  may  receive  something-  like  its  proper 
treatment  without  interfering  materially  with  the  well-being  of  its 
neighbours ;  and  the  tender  ones  must  be  placed  io  the  best  part,  for 
protection  from  cold  wind,  &c.,  as  Polygalas,  PimeleaSy  Lieschenaultias, 
Aphelexis,  Boroneas,  Gompholobiunis,  and  Diosmas,  are  injured  by 
being  placed  where  there  is  a  current  of  wind.    Let  each  plant  have  all 
the  ttpace  possible,  and  the  robust  large-leaved  kinds,  and   the  very 
slender  delicate  sorts,  should  be  kept  as  t>eparate  as  can  be  arranged,  so 
as  to  allow  a  due  circulation  of  air.     Be  careful  that  the  pots,  ^c,  be 
perfectly  clean    before  arranged   for   their  winter   situation.       Repot 
Cinerarias,  &c.     Let  Camellias  which  are  to  bloom  early  be  placed  in 
a  warmer  situation,  also  any  Chinese  or  Indian  Azaleas,  so  that  thev 
may  be  gradually  advancing.     In  watering  the  stock  of  plants,  let  it  be 
done  in  the  earlt/  part  of  the  day,  so  that  any  excess  may  be  dried  up 
before  evening,  and  damps  be  avoided,  otherwise  mouldiness  will  en>ue. 
Thin  away  the  flower-buds  of  Chrysauthemums ;   water  occasionally 
with    liquid    manure.      Calceolarias   strike   rout  freely ;    now   pot  off 
seedlings  to  bloom  next  season. 

Pei^irgoniums. — The  plants  headed  down  some  weeks  back,  now 
have  pushed  shoots  an  inch  or  two  long ;  these  should  be  thinned  pro- 
perly. The  plants  must  be  repotted,  in  order  to  have  the  roots  well 
established  before  winter.  Shake  off  the  soil,  and  shorten  some  of  the 
long  roots,  so  that  young  fibres  be  promoted,  which  is  essential  to  the 
vigour  of  next  bloom.  Have  a  free  drainage  in  the  pots.  If  a  ccnnpost 
such  as  is  recommended  by  Mr.  Cock  in  a  former  number  is  not  pos- 
sessed, then  take  turfy-loam  well  chopped  up,  with  an  equal  portion  of 
sandy-peat  and  well-rotted  leaf-mould,  and  half  the  quantity  of  well- 
rotted  dung.  Give  air  to  the  plants  in  the  day-time,  and  be  careful 
not  to  give  over-much  Mater  at  the  roots,  for  if  saturated  they  will  be 
injured.  Young  struck  plants  should  have  the  tops  pinched  off,  to 
cause  the  production  of  side-shoots,  to  render  them  bushy  for  next 
season.  Repot  some  of  the  Scarlet  Geraniums  (so  called)  to  bloom 
during  the  autumn  and  winter;  they  are  charming  ornaments.  So 
with  the  new  Tree  Carnations^  of  which  there  now  are  many  very 
beautiful  distinct  varieties. 


BRIEF  REMARKS. 


Successful  Treatment  of  Gloxinias. — Towards  the  end  of  February,  turn  the 
bulb  out  of  its  pot,  and  shake  off  all  the  old  soil,  cutting  away,  too,  the  old  dead 
roots,  and  then  repot  it  in  a  light  rich  compost,  having  a  free  drainage.  Now 
place  it  in  a  gentle  heat,  and  keep  it  jiut  moist  enough  to  excite  growth.  If  only 
one  shoot  is  produced,  it  should  be  stopped  when  an  inch  or  two  in  height,  leaving 
a  pair  of  leaves  only  on  it.  At  the  base  of  these  two  leaves  there  are  buds,  and 
these  buds  will  soon  break  and  produce  two  more  shoots  when  these  have  grown 
two  leaves  each;  then  repot  the  plant  into  a  pot  two  sizes  larger,  and  de  out  the 
two  shoots  a  little  distance  from  each  other.  Nurse  the  plant  carefully  with  water, 
but  do  not  deluge  it,  aud  place  it  as  near  the  glass  as  may  be  safe  from  cold. 
When  a  third  pair  of  leaves  are  produced,  nip  out  again  the  buds  at  the  top  of  the 
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two  shoots,  and  allow  two  more  shoots  to  grow  to  each,  till  each  has  two  more 
leases  upon  it ;  then  repot  again  into  a  pot  two  sizes  larger;  this  will  be  a  suflScient 
shift  for  the  first  season,  and  the  plant  so  grown  will  produce  four  spikes  of  fii^ 
bloom.  If  the  bulbs  are  larger,  they  may  probably  send  forth  four  or  five  shoots; 
then  repot,  tie  them  out,  nip  off  the  tops,  and  by  that  means  double  the  number  of 
flower  spikes.  The  great  point  is  to  keep  the  plants  from  flowering,  by  inducing 
free  growth  and  fine  foliage,  before  the  flowers  are  allowed  to  appear.  The  larger 
the  bulbs  (and  they  will  become  larger  every  year),  the  greater  the  strength  and 
number  of  the  flowers  produced.  Perhaps  there  are  no  plants  that  ought  to  have 
their  leaves  kept  more  moist  than  Gloxinias.  I  syringe  tbem  three  or  four  times  a 
day  with  the  greatest  success  and  most  perfect  safety.  The  leaves  prevent  too 
much  water  penetrating  to  the  roots,  or  this  excessive  watering  with  the  syringe 
will  be  injurious  instead  of  beneficial.  When  the  bulb  pushes  up  too  many  shoots, 
thin  them,  so  that  the  strongest  plant  should  not  have  more  than  five  or  six  of 
these  shoots  left  on  it  to  bear  flowers ;  those  left  should  be  tied  out  almost  hori- 
zontally, leaving  out  one  or  two  in  the  centre,  to  fill  up  the  vacancy.  When  the 
plants  are  in  flower,  the  syringing  must  of  necessity  be  discontinued,  or  else  it  will 
injure  the  bloom. — An  Extensive  Cultivator. 

CcTLTiVATioN  OF  THp  POLYANTHUS. — Complaints  have  often  been  made  relative 
to  the  failure  in  cultivating  these  lovely  flowering  plants.  A  writer  in  the  Midland 
Florist,  who  has  long  grown  them  most  successfully  out  of  pots,  has  given  the  par^ 
ticulars  of  his  mode  of  treatment,  from  which  we  extract  the  following  — "  Select 
a  spot  open  to  the  sun  throughout  the  winter,  and  free  from  overhanging  and  drip 
of  trees ;  mark  two  feet  in  width,  any  length  required,  allowing  eighteen  or  twentj 
inches  for  path^one  end  of  the  bed  to  point  east,  inclining  a  little  south,  the  other 
end  will  be,  of  course,  west,  the  same  inclination  norUi,  which  will  give  the 
required  aspect.  Measure  the  length  inarked  out,  and  procure  some  fir  poles,  four 
inches  thick  and  five  feet  long;  have  them  sawn  down  the  middle,  and  thus  each 
will  make  two  posts,  one  of  which  will  be  required  to  every  three  feet  your  bed  is 
in  length,  and  one  over.  Provide  also  some  strips  of  red  deal,  one  inch  thick  and 
two  broad,  for  edging  the  bed  in  front  and  at  both  ends ;  and  a  few  stakes,  one  foot 
long  and  two  inches  thick,  to  be  driven  down  about  three  feet  distant,  to  the  extent 
of  the  bed,  and  the  strips  nailed  on  outside,  next  the  path ;  also  four  pantile  laths, 
the  full  length  required  from  end  to  end.  If  the  ends  of  the  posts,  stakes,  and 
strips  of  deal  are  brushed  over  with  hot  gas  tar,  mixed  with  one-fourth  of  linseed 
oil,  a  few  days  previous  to  being  put  down,  they  will  last  much  longer.  All  being 
in  readiness,  stretch  a  line,  three  feet  six  inches  high,  fh>m  end  to  end,  to  the 
extent  of  the  back  or  south  side  of  the  bed ;  then  put  down  the  posts,  till  the  tops 
are  even  with  the  line,  and  fasten  them  firmly ;  then  nail  thereon  the  pantile  laths, 
commencing  six  inches  from  the  surfiice  of  the  bed  for  the  first,  and  the  rest  fol- 
lowing with  equal  space  to  the  top.  Dig  out  all  the  soil  a  foot  deep,  clear  and 
regular,  and  pat  in  a  layer  of  any  decayed  vegetable  refUse,  such  as  hedge  clip- 
pings, rotten  sticks,  or  the  like,  that  will  admit  of  pressing  down  equally  all  over 
with  the  back  of  the  spade,  till  about  three  inches  thick.  Upon  this  a  moderate 
quantity  of  soot  should  be  sprinkled  regularly  all  over  with  the  hand ;  then  a 
stratum  of  well-decayed  cow  or  pig  manure,  the  same  thickness  as  the  vegetable 
refDse.  This  also  must  be  sprinkled  with  soot,  but  very  slightly,  or  it  will  injure 
the  plants.  It  is  to  prevent  worms  rising,  which  often  make  sad  havoc  in  a  newly- 
planted  bed,  by  rooting  up  the  plants  and  dragging  them  into  their  holes.  If  on 
cold  clay  land,  use  sheep  manure,  mixed  with  one-fourth  of  sandy-tniif.  Fill  up 
the  bed  to  within  an  inch  of  the  top  edge  of  the  strips  (which  may  now  be  put 
down  for  border  or  edging  for  the  bed)  with  fresh  nbrous  loam  that  will  easily 
divide  with  the  fork  or  hand ;  then  rake  all  over  carefully,  and  put  on  a  riddling 
of  nice  light  soil,  free  from  manure,  one  inch  thick.  This  completes  the  bed  ready 
for  planting. 

**  Some  eood  strong  plants  of  the  double-flowering  Currant,  planted  at  the  back 
or  south  sides  of  the  laths,  two  feet  distant,  blooming  with  the  Polyanthus,  adds 
much  to  the  beauty  of  this  early  '  treat,'  affords  good  shade  in  summer,  and, 
losing  its  foliage  in  winter,  gives  access  to  the  sun's  rays,  and  is  in  all  respects  the 
best  thing  I  know  of  for  the  purpose." 

The  Dahlia.— Having  b^n  a  very  successful  cultivator  and  exhibitor  of  this 
fine  aatumn  flower  ibr  several  years,  and  the  size  of  m j  blooms  generally  having 
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•ttncted  much  uotice,  I  beg  to  offer  a  few  brief  remark*-  upon   its  culture,  mart 
eipecially  as  respecU  watering,     i  have  tried  all  kincU  of  nuuiure  water,  likewise 
goaao,  but  1  Ikave  fouiiU  uothiug  as  yet  equal  to  soot-water  a^d  soapsoib.     It  is  a 
general  rule  with  most  growers  to  place  half-rotteu  mauure  round  the  roots,  and 
then  draw  the  earth  up  so  as  to  form  a  basin,  a  practice  which  is  greatly  required; 
but  there  is  an  evil  attending  it,  for  oftentimes  when  the  roots  are  takien  up  to  he 
stored,  thev  are  found  to  be  very  nmch  cankered  or  warty,  and  hundreds  of  wonns 
are  also  discovered  there.     By  waterina:  with  soot-water  and  soapsads  the  nwti 
wUl  be  perfectly  cleau  aud  free  from  all  insects,  and  much  larger  flowers  niay  be 
expected.     The  moat  successful  traps  ior  earwigs  I  have  found  to  be  tbe  bloom- 
stalks  of  Hog-weed,  or  Uhubarb,  &e.,  dipped  in  milk,  to  soften  the  pith,  whicb 
earwigs  are  particularly  foud  of;  blowing  them  out  of  the  stems  into  a  bottle,  and 
pouring  scalding  water  on  them,  is  the  quickest  way  to  dispose  of  so  great  an 
enemy. — E.  BeHnHt,  PerdUwtll. 

IwrBOYiNG  Hed  Spider.— As  an  original  subscriber  to  your  Magazine,  which 
has  done  so  much  to  stimulate  the  love  of  gardening  and  dowers,  luay  I  take  the 
liberty  of  asking  information  of  you  on  a  single  point?  In  your  number  fox  ^ng^tf, 
in  specifying  a  recipe  for  destruction  of  the  rtd  apider,  that  inveterate  pest,  joa 
mention  lime  and  sulphur,  mixed,  as  an  cf^tual  application.  Will  you  kindly 
inform  me  in  what  proportions  the  lime  and  sulphur  diould  be  used ;  for  inttanrv. 
to  1  lb.  of  lime  how  much  sulphur ;  and  how  much  of  each  for  a  g^reenhoase  thiitT 
foet  in  length  ?  May  all  the  plauts  be  Wfl  in  a  greenhooae,  durmg  the  smoking, 
with  impunity? — Mm.  Martin,  PaUleif. 

[Sulphur  may  be  mixed  with  lime  (or  any  similar  nuiterial)  and  water,  and  any 
part  of  a  plant- house,  or  plaut,  bo  smeared  over  with  the  mixture,  but  it  will  not 
afiect  the  red  spider  or  other  insect,  unless  such  a  degree  <^  heat  act  upon  the  sul- 
phur as  to  produce  a  gascoits  volatile  fume  therefrom ;  it  is  theyMSie  that  dettroy 
the  insect.  When  sulphur  burns,  its  nuues  are,  in  proportion  to  heat  and  qiuMditf, 
powerful,  and  will  not  only  destroy  aiumal  life  but  vegetable  too.  When  snl^mr 
18  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  302^,  it  will  spontaneously  ignite,  and  at  higher 
degrees  XhQfuuus  will  ignite  also.  But  whilst  there  is  dimger  in  usinc  it,  it  can  be 
so  regulated  as  to  be  effectual  in  the  case  of  insects^  and  the  plants  be  preserved 
from  injury.  For  many  years  we  have  known  the  following  plan  to  be  most  sac- 
cessful  every  way : — To  one  gallon  of  rain  or  pond- water,,  one  pound  of  the  floar 
of  sulphur,  and  as  nmch  quick-lime  in  a  powdered  state  added  as  wiU  make  the 
mixture  of  the  consistency  desired  to  paint  or  smear  over  the  flue  or  hot- water 
pipes,  &c  The  Are  flue  is  always  hottest  nearest  the  fire,  and  to  a  few  yards  of 
that  part  the  mixture  is  not  applied.  Sulphur  fuses  or  aie/to,  but  does  not  bmm^  at 
the  neat  of  220^,  but  at  that  heat  the  fttmesy  whilst  it  killed  the  insects,  would  be 
too  strong  for  the  foliage  of  plants.  It  is  only  necessary  to  have  the  Jitu  at  inun 
160^  to  170^  cf  warmth;  this  would  produce  a  fume  quite  powerfbl  enough,  but 
would  not  injure  the  plants,  unless  it  was  some  very  delicate  young  foliage.  To 
save  such  things,  the  plants  might  be  removed,  and,  if  they  su£Eered  from  the  red 
spider,  place  them  where  the  fbmes  are  the  weakest,  and  the  lower  ia  the  house  the 
weaker  they  are.  With  hot-water  [npes,  avoid  smearing  over  with  the  mixtnie 
about  two  yards  nearest  to  the  boiler ;  beyond  that  the  pipe  will  scarcely  ever  be  as 
hlsdh  as  200^. 

^The  red  spider  will  ^uerall^,  at  periods,  retire  into  crevices  or  holes  in  the 
materials  of  tne  house ;  it  is  advisable  once  a-year,  say  before  housing  the  plants  ia 
autumn,  t^  clear  the  house  of  all  plants,  close  it  up  as  much  as  possible,  and  then 
^luse  the  house  as  powerfully  as  you  please,  and  all  the  secloded  insects  will  gene- 
raUy  be  destroyed ;  and  attention  to  mis  will  often  save  the  plants  afterwards  mtro- 
duced  from  the  destructive  pest.] 

Motion  in  Plants.^— W^ithout  attempting  to  enter  on  the  difficult  Qoestiou  of 
**  spontaneous  motion,"  or  the  difference  between  vegetable  and  animal  hfo,  itmi^ 
be  remarked  tliat  if  nature  had  endowed  us  with  a  microsoopic  power  of  vision, and 
if  the  integuments  of  plauts  liad  been  perfectly  transparent,  tbe  vegetable  kingdom 
would  be  mr  from  presenting  to  us  that  aspect  of  immobility  and  repose  which  our 
perceptions  now  ascribe  to  it.  The  internal  parts  of  the  t^nlar  stntctnre  aie  in- 
cessantly animated  by  the  most  various  currents,  ascending  and  descending^  rotating, 
ramifying,  and  continually  ehan^iig  their  direction ;  i&y  manifest  themtebrea  by 
the  movements  of  a  granular  mncilaginoas  fluid  in  water  pmnta  (Naiades,  Ghatacm, 
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Hydrodiaridec),  and  in  the  hairs  of  phaenogamous  land  plants.  Such  is  the  peeniiar 
molecular  mm-ement  dtscoTored  by  the  great  botanist  Robert  Brown  (which  is 
indeed  perceptible,  not  only  in  vegetables,  bot  also  in  all  matters  redaced  to  an 
extreme  state  of  division) ;  such  is  the  gyratory  current  (ey close)  of  globules  of 
cambium;  and,  lastly,  snch  are  the  articulated  filamentary  cells  which  unroll 
themselves  in  the  antherides  of  the  chara,  and  in  the  reproduetive  organs  of  liver- 
worts and  algs,  and  in  which  Meyen  (too  early  lost  to  science  1)  believed  that  he 
recognized  an  analogy  to  the  spermatozoa  of  the  animal  kingdom.  If  we  add  to 
these  varioQS  currents  and  molecular  agitations  the  phenomena  of  endosmose,  the 
processes  of  nutrition  and  of  growth,  and  internal  currents  of  air,  or  gases,  we  shall 
have  some  idea  of  the  powers  whidi,  almost  unknown  to  ns,  are  incessantly  in 
action  in  the  apparently  still  life  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. — Humboldt* s  Cogmos. 

Bboonia  PsiESTONiENSifl^ — MessTS.  Lucombe  and  Pincers  advertisement  reminds 
me  of  an  opinion  I  was  led  to  form  on  receiving  from  them  lately  fine  speci- 
mens of  the  above-named  plant,  that  Begonias  must  soon  beoome  as  popular  as 
Achimenes,  Gloxinias,  and  the  like,  now  that  the  process  of  hyWdization  has 
been  so  successfully  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  You  will,  perhaps,  allow  me  to 
mention,  for  the  information  of  those  who  have  not  seen  it,  that  this  B.  Prestoni- 
eusis  is  probably  the  handsomest  of  the  Begonias — certainly  one  of  the  most  brilliant; 
so  that  it  must  beoosK  a  pc^nlar  plant.  It  is  said  to  come  from  B.  cimabarina, 
crossed  widi  B.  nitida,  and  unites  with  foliage  and  fiowers  very  much  like  these 
of  the  former  the  shrubby  character  of  the  latter,  so  far  modified  as  to  be  literal^ 
of  a  neat  branched  iiabit  of  growth ;  the  leaves  are  obliquely  ovate-acuminate, 
slightly  lobed,  and  douUy-serrete  on  Uie  margin,  and  the  flowers  come  along  the 
branches  in  axillary  <trichotomous  cymes,  elevated  on  long  red  peduncles  above  the 
dark  green  leaves.  Thtfse  flowers  (male  four-petalled, ^female  five-petalled)  are, 
perhaps,  rather  smaller  than  in  B.  cinnabarina,  but  brighter  coloured,  and  th^ 
have  unquestionably  a  very  pleasant  Rose-like  odour,  which  was  discoverable  after 
a  long  railway  journey. —  i,  Moare.     Gardener b*  Chronicle. 

Notes  upon  the  Tulip  i>uiiino  the  Season  of  18.52. — Many  excellent  articles 
upon  the  Tulip  have  been  sent  us  by  Mr.  Slaler,  and  appeared  in  previous  Tolnmes 
of  the  FiiORicuLTURAL  Cabinet.  The  following  notes  he  gives  in  the  Florietdiural 
jReview,  of  which  publication  he  is  the  editor.  The  true  character  of  each  flower, 
as  given  by  Mr.  SUter,  may  be  fully  relied  on : — 

'*  The  Tulip  season  of  18i!f2  has  been  far  short  of  an  average  one,  as  the  blooms 
have  not  been  in  that  fine  state  which  many  of  us  have  seen ;  and  the  great  pre- 
ponderance of  flamed  flowers  is  a  sure  and  certain  eriterioa  by  which  we  may 
found  onr  opinions.  Feathered  flowers  are  generally  more  abundant  after  a  severe 
winter  than  when  it  is  a  mild  one,  and  this  is  an  efiect  for  which  "we  oannait 
account.  There  is  no  florists'  flower  so  fickle  and  inconstant  as  the  Tulip,  and  we 
are  much  in  ignMimce  respecting  it  Nature  has  her  igambolHng  as  well  as  man- 
kind, but  she  is  more  sportive  and  frolicsome ;  we  see  her  at  one  time  in  all  her 
beauty,  and  again  in  her  dishabille.  The  novelties  of  the  season  1852  are  not 
numerous,  and  we  may  just  take  a  rapid  review  of  what  has  come  under  our  notice. 
A  Feathered  Byblomen  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Leigh,  name  not  known,  was 
shown  at  the  Nortliera  Counties  ^u^P  Meeting  (not  for  oompetitson),  raised  ftam 
Koi  de  Siam,  which  far  eclipses  any  Feathered  Byblomen  in  cultivation.  Form 
and  base  unexceptioni^le,  the  feathering  dark  and  bold,  and  the  white  gitmnd  clear 
and  bright.  This  variety  is  said  to  be  equally  good  when  flamed,  and,  if  so,  the 
Maid  of  Orleans,  or  rather  Prjueess  Royal,  must  give  place  to  one  so  much  her 
superior  in  every  point — form  and  pencilling  particularly.  We  understand  tim 
stock  consists  of  twelve  roots.  In  introducing  this  variety,  we  have  not  done  it  m 
a  whigperj  as  it  was  openly  brought  forward  for  all  to  see ;  and  no  one  who  has  any 
taste  for  a  Tulip  will  say  that  we  have  given  it  more  praise  and  coaomendatioo 
than  it  deserves.  Another  iMvelty  of  a  feathered  rose  was  also  in  the  winning  pan 
at  the  same  meeting,  called  Rosy  Oeni ;  and  certainly,  excepting  one  or  two  waha, 
it  is  a  gem  of  the  first  water.  Had  it  been  placed  for  competition  in  the  class,  it 
would  have  been  No.  I.  The  cup  is  rather  long,  and  the  base  a  little  better  than 
Lady  Crewe.  We  feel  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  it  is  a  seedling  from  Lady 
Crewe.  It  has  all  the  parent's  characteristics  about  it,  but  is  a  decided  improve- 
ment upon  it.  It  is  said  to  have  been  raised  from  seed  sown  by  the  late  distin- 
guished amateur  John  Thackrey,  Esq.,  of  Nottingham,  formerly  of  Manchester 
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whose  collection  was  disposed  of  a  few  years  ago.  Goido,  a  Feathered  Byblomm 
was  shown  by  Mr.  Bromley  in  his  pan,  and,  although  yery  pure,  it  did  not  appar 
to  us  likely  to  make  a  first-rate  variety.  It  has  all  the  faults  of  Eldgar,  only  beiof 
pure.  Violet  Amiable  was  also  brought  for  inspection  in  a  mach  better  state  thas 
usual.  This  seedling  was  raised  by  the  late  John  Haigh,  of  Ashton-under-LyDe, 
neai;  Manchester,  and  was  sold  at  his  sale  to  one  individual.  The  cup  is  raxber 
long,  and  the  feathering  is  apt  to  skip  at  the  top,  similar  to  Ambassadeur  d'HollaxKl, 
bnt  the  white  is  extremely  pnre  as  respects  the  ground  and  base.  The  colour  of 
the  feathering  is  simiUr  to  Bienfait  Incomparable,  only  a  plated  feather.  It  look 
the  first  prize  in  the  class  at  the  Oldham  Floral  and  Horticultural  Meeting,  and 
very  deservedly.  Dixon's  Biou  has  become  a  great  favourite  this  season,  from  its 
coming  so  well  in  either  a  feathered  or  flamed  state.  We  saw  a  flamed  bloom 
which  we  considered  ought  to  have  been  placed  first  in  the  class,  instead  of  Unique. 
His  Queen  Eleanor,  in  the  feathered  class,  was  placed  before  Bion,  but  we  prefer 
Bion  to  her  majesty. 

**  Colbert,  a  fine  rich  yellow  and  black  feather,  took  a  fourth  prize  at  Birming- 
ham, and  will  please  the  most  fastidious  grower.  Lady  Clifton  (the  clipper)  ve 
have  not  seen ;  it  ha.s  been  submitted  to  the  opinion  of  the  editor  of  the  Florid, 
who  reports  favourably  of  it.  We  should  have  had  a  much  better  opinion  of  it  had 
a  bloom  been  brought  to  the  National  Meeting;  as  there  have  been  one  flamed  and 
two  feathered  bulbs  sold  out,  besides  what  the  raiser  has  in  his  collection,  surely  a 
bloom  might  have  been  spared  for  inspection.  If  it  had  not  been  in  first-rate  con- 
dition, allowances  might  have  been  made ;  but  we  doubt  its  form  being  good,  for 
two  reasons.  The  first  is,  that  Triomphe  Royale  and  Queen  Boadicea  are  both 
long  in  the  cup;  secondly,  we  have  taken  seed  for  several  years  from  Queen 
Boadicea,  and  we  cannot  say  we  have  one  but  what  is  rather  too  long  in  the  cup. 
Even  Kate  Connor  has  only  one  fault,  a  trifle  too  long  in  the  cup,  yet  it  is  much 
better  than  nine  out  of  ten  that  we  have  in  the  rose  class  at  present.  Had  our  friends 
seen  a  feathered  bloom  of  Kate  at  G.  W.  Hardy,  Esq.'s,  of  Warrington,  there  would 
not  have  been  a  whisper,  but  a  downright  shout.  We  wished  to  have  brought  the 
bloom  to  Birmingham,  but  the  gentleman  alluded  to  said  it  should  remain  in  the 
bed  to  look  at  as  long  as  it  would  stand.  We  have  also  seen  three  other  blooms 
feathered,  all  good,  and  two  of  them  won  early  in  the  class;  and  cue  that  was 
flamed,  but  cut  too  young;  had  it  been  a  matured  bloom,  we  believe  that  there  is 
not  a  rose  Tulip  in  existence  that  could  bear  a  comparison  with  it.  The  scarlet 
feathering  is  much  richer  than  Dolittle  or  Queen  Boadicea.  We  must  be  excused 
if  we  notice  two  which  we  have  bloomed  for  the  first  time  from  Rose  Breeder 
Gibbons,  crossed  with  Catalina,  both  feathered,  and  first-rate  in  form  and  bottom. 
One  we  have  named  Dinah,  and  the  other,  which  for  brilliancy  of  the  white  cannot 
be  excelled,  called  Modestina.  Unfortunately  the  stock  is  small,  only  a  few  roots, 
as  the  seed  was  only  sown  six  years  ago.  There  was  one  characteristic  about  these 
varieties,  they  were  not  discoloured  at  the  base.  Probably  this  was  owing  to  their 
being  covered,  so  as  to  keep  the  sun  and  evening  atmosphere  from  them,  that  they 
might  remain  a  long  time  in  bloom.  Adonis,  a  seedling  of  our  own,  from  Poly- 
phemus, crossed  with  Sau  Joe,  bids  fair  to  be  in  the  foremost  ranks,  being  large, 
well  feathered,  perfectly  pure,  and  steady ;  Roderigo,  also  from  the  same  sowing, 
bids  fair  to  equal  Adonis." — (  To  be  continued.) 

Propagation  of  Hollyhocks. — The  best  blooming  plants  are  raised  from 
cuttings,  which  may  be  taken  from  the  crown  of  the  old  root  when  the  shoot  is 
about  an  inch  long,  in  the  month  of  April  or  May^  or  by  single  eyes  from  wood 
shoots,  in  July  and  August,  taking  care  the  bark  is  sufficiently  hard,  but  not  pithy, 
or  they  are  likely  to  rot. 

The  cuttings  should  be  potted  singly  in  small  thumbs;  the  eyes  placed  five  or 
six  round  a  small  sixty-sized  p|Ot,  in  a  light  and  very  sandy  loam,  plunged  in  a  close 
firame  (if  available),  with  a  little  bottom  heat,  very  sparingly  watered,  giving  air 
every  day  for  a  short  time,  to  exclude  damp,  and  carerally  picking  off  all  decayed 
leaves.  In  about  three  weeks  they  will  mostly  be  rooted,  and  should  be  imme- 
diately potted  into  thumbs  or  small  GO's ;  when  well  established,  they  should  be 
haixlened  off,  and  kept  in  a  cold  airy  frame  until  they  are  transferred  to  the  open 
ground  for  blooming. — A  Practitioner. 


1.  MECONOPSIS  WALLICHII.      (Papai-ehacej!.) 
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X  amtblanee,  alluduig  to  the  appemrance  of  the  pUnta  to  the  Foppr. 
Many  of  Aur  rewlera  know  the  yellow- flowered  Welsh  Poppy  fbrmerly 
called  Papaver  Cajubrica ;  iti  name  waa  changed  to  Meconopeie  Cam- 
brica,  forming  the  first  of  a  new  genus.  Of  its  former  family  nKteb  hat 
been  written,  espeeially  relatire  to  the  wild  red  Popp^  of  our  corn-fi«tdt, 
■ad  the  conunoa  whtte-Aowered,  from  which  opium  le  extracted. 

"  Fraoi  the  Poppy  I  hirg  tm'en 
HortiTi  Ulm,  nl  B»Tt>t*»  tana  T 
Juice  th>t  CTMpiag  through  Iha  bcart, 
Detdgni  enrj  mtae  of  •mirt ; 
Daoia'd  la  hul,  or  dwm'd  Lo  kUI, 
Fmght  with  |osd,  or  rnagbl  *Uh  it).'* 

Mrs.  Robin iox. 

The  Poppy,  in  floral  language,  ia  made  the  symbol  of  "  conadation," 
in  consequence  of  some  of  the  piants  afi'ording  a  juice  ^at  wiQ  ease 
pains  and  procure  sleep  to  the  resdeas  in  valid. 

The  aocienta  thought  the  red  Com-Poppr  so  necessary  for  the  pro- 
aperity  of  their  corn,  that  the  seeds  of  it  were  offered  up  in  the  sacred 
rites  of  Ceres,  whose  garland  was  formed  with  barley,  or  bearded-wheat, 
interwoven  with  poppies.  An  antione  statue  of  this  goddess,  at  the 
Louvre,  at  Paris,  represents  Geres  as  Wding  poppies  in  her  hand  mixed 
with  ct»ii,  as  well  aa  having  them  braided  in  the  hair.  And  in  the  same 
collection,  Sabina  holds  a  cornucopia  liUed  with  pomegranates,  grapes, 
and  poppy-heads.  Poppy  seeds  were  freiraently  mixed  in  the  food  of 
the  ancients,  strewed  over  dieir  bread,  and  aiao  sent  to  table  mixed  withi 

The  Persians  still  eontinne  to  sprinkle  the  seeds  of  poppies  oo  their 
rice  and  wkeaUn  cakes*  which  ia  alao  practised  in  Germany,  where  tW 
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seeds  sre  giTen  as  a  cooling  diet  to  singing  birds,  and  in  England  we  me 
them  for  the  same  purpose,  known  under  the  German  name  of  mam- 
seed, 

^  S1e«p«briogiDg  Poppy,  bj  the  plowmen  late, 
Not  without  cause,  to  Ceres  consecrate : 
For  being  nmmd  and/W/  at  his  kalf-Uflk^ 
It  signified  the  perfect  orb  of  earth; 
And  by  his  inequalities,  when  blowne. 
The  earth's  low  vales  and  higher  hills  were  abowne. 
By  multitude  of  grains  it  held  within 
Of  men  and  beasts  the  number  noted  bin ; 
Or  cause  that  seede  our  elders  used  to  eate. 
With  honey  mixt  (and  was  their  aftermeate)." 

The  handsome  blue-flowered  Poppy  (Meconopsis  Wallichii\  which  we 
now  figure,  we  saw  in  hloom  in  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew  during  the 
past  season.  Dr.  Hooker  discovered  this  heautifid  species  in  Sikkim 
Himalaya,  and  sent  seeds  of  it  to  the  Royal  Gardens,  where,  in  pots  in 
a  frame,  the  plants  were  from  two  to  three  feet  high.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  a  long  drooping  raceme.  It  merits  a  place  in  every  flower- 
garden,  and  being  a  perennial  herbaceous  plant,  it  is  yery  ukely  to 
flourish  in  the  open  border. 

2.  Andromeda  Neriifolia.  The  Oleander-leaved.  ''Synonymc, 
Leucothoe  Neriifolia."  It  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  and  has  been  obtained 
by  Mr.  Cunningham,  of  the  Comely  Bank  Nursery,  Edinburgh.  It 
is  a  neat,  bushy,  shrubby  plant,  and  flourishes  admirably  in  the  green- 
house, and  certainly  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  every  one.  Liike  all  the 
Andromedas,  it  succeeds  best  in  light  peat  soil,  with  a  free  drainage. 
If  it  be  exposed  to  the  powerful  effect  of  full  sun  durine  the  hottest 
part  of  summer,  it  will  be  injured  thereby  ;  therefore  let  it  oe  in  a  shady 
situation  during  that  period,  cither  in  a  pit  frame  or  greenhouse.  It  is 
easily  cultivated,  and  merits  every  attention. 
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Begonia  Hernandi^efolia. — Mr.  Seeman  sent  seeds  of  it  from 
Yeraguas  to  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew,  where,  in  the  stove^  it  is  now 
blooming.  It  is  a  stemless  plant,  and  from  the  top  of  the  root  the 
leaves  push  forth,  the  stalk  of  each  being  about  four  inches  long,  and 
the  thick  leathery  leaves  are  of  a  deep  blood  colour  underneath,  green 
above,  with  one  ught  spot  upon  it.  The  flower  stems  are  from  foor  to 
six  inches  high,  each  bearing  a  spreading,  drooping,  corymbous  head  of 
blossoms,  of  a  deep  rose-red  colour.  It  is,  indeed,  a  lovely  species,  and 
blooms  throughout  the  summer  and  autumn ;  and  no  doubt,  by  suitable 
treatment,  it  would  bloom  through  the  winter  and  spring  also.  (Figured 
in  Bot.  Map,,  46/6.) 

Begonia  Prestoniensis. — This  very  handsome  blooming  plant  is 
a  hybrid,  raised  in  the  garden  of  E.  L.  Betts,  Esq.,  of  Preston^nall,  in 
Kent.  The  gardener,  Mr.  Frost,  states  that  it  was  obtained  by  crossing 
B.  cinnabarina  with  B.  nitida,  which  latter  has  imparted  to  it  a  ahruhby 
and/ree  blooming  habit.     It  is  the  handsomest  Begonia  in  this  country. 
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The  flowers  are  borne  in  profusion,  of  a  brilliant  orange- scarlet,  and 
sweet  scented.  Each  blossom  is  an  inch  and  a  half  across.  Messrs. 
Lucombe,  Pince,  and  Co.,  of  Exeter,  have  the  stock  of  this  very 
charming  plant.  They  state  it  flourishes  in  the  Greenhouse,  and  the 
flowers  are  as  fragrant  as  a  tea-scented  Rose.  It  merits  a  place  in  every 
greenhouse,  and,  we  may  add,  in  every  sitting-room  window  of  good 
aspect  also.     (Figured  in  Mag.  of  Bot,) 

Centrosolenia  Bractebcenb  (Natural  order  Gesneracese). — A 
stove  plant,  growing  two  feet  high,  in  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew,  and 
blooms  freely  throughout  the  summer.  Each  blossom  is  large,  white, 
tube-shaped,  spreadmg  wider  upwards.  The  Calyx  is  a  little  shorter 
than  the  Corolla,  of  a  red-purple  above  and  white  below.  A  handsome 
stove  plant.     (Figured  in  Bot,  Mag,,  4675.) 

LiELiA  PuRPURATA  (Orchidese). — Messrs.  Backhouse,  nurserymen, 
of  York,  obtained  this  very  strikingly  handsome  flowery  species  from 
St.  Catherine's,  in  Brazil.  Each  blossom  is  six  inches  across.  Sepals 
and  petals  pure  white,  the  latter  being  very  broad.  The  lip  is  three 
inches  long,  and  rolled  round  the  column,  so  as  to  form  a  tube,  which 
spreads  two  inches  wide  at  its  terminating  (front)  limb.  The  lip  is 
yellow  in  the  middle,  streaked  with  crimson,  but  the  limb  is  of  the 
deepest  and  richest  purple.  It  merits  a  place  in  every  collection  of 
Stove  Orchideae.     (Figured  in  PaxtmCs  Flower  Garden,  96.) 

LiLiuM  GiGANTEUM. — Sir  W,  J.  Hooker  states,  "The  discovery  of 
this  'Prince  of  Lilies'  we  owe,  as  we  do  so  much  of  Indian,  and 
especially  northern  Indian  botanical  novelty,  to  Dr.  Walhch,  who 
detected  it  in  moist  shady  places  on  Sheopore,  in  Nepal."  "  This  ma- 
jestic Lily,"  writes  Dr.  Wallich,  ''  grows  sometimes  to  a  size  which  is 
quite  astonishing  ;"  the  stem  measuring  ten  feet  from  the  base  to  the 
top.  The  flowers  are  large  and  delightfully  fragrant,  not  unlike  those 
of  the  common  white  Lily  of  our  gardens.  Messrs.  Cunningham,  of 
the  Comely  Bank  Nursery,  Edinburgh,  have  had  a  specimen  in  bloom 
this  year,  the  first  bloomed  in  Europe,  which  had  attained  the  height  of 
ten  feet,  and  the  top  portion  of  it,  being  the  flower  one,  occupied 
twenty  inches.  Such  a  raceme  of  flowers,  accompanied  by  leaves  ten 
to  twelve  inches  long  and  eight  broad,  must  have  afforded  a  striking 
object.  The  stem  is  straight,  ten  feet  high,  and  five  and  a  half  in 
circumference  at  the  base.  Flowers  white,  with  purple  tinge  inside,  and 
purple  sheaths,  greenish  below,  funnel-bell  shaped ;  twelve  of  these 
blossoms  were  ui  the  raceme,  each  flower  being  about  six  inches  long^ 
and  nearly  five  across  the  mouth.  The  flowers  incline  with  the  mouth 
somewhat  downwards.  Major  Madden  sent  seeds  of  it  five  or  six  years 
ago  to  Messrs.  Cunningham,  and  the  bulbs  are  treated  in  the  ordinary 
way,  without  heat.  Major  Madden  says,  "  The  Lilium  Giganteum  is 
common  in  the  damp  thick  forests  of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  the 
provinces  of  Kamaon,  Gurwhal,  and  Buschar,  in  all  of  which  he  has 
frequently  met  with  it.  It  grows  in  rich  black  mould,  the  bulb  close  to 
the  surface,  at  from  7,500  to  9,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea» 
where  it  is  covered  with  snow  from  November  to  April,  or  thereabouts. 
The  hollow  stems  are  commonly  from  jix  to  nine  feet  high,  and  are  used 
for  musical  pipes.     The  fruit  ripens  in  November  and  December.'' 

z  2 
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This  truly  magnificent  Lily  deserves  m  pboe  in  every  giurdbii,  wanA  no 
doubt  will  soon  be  spread  throughout  our  own  country.  Plants  are 
already  in  the  principal  nurseries.     (Figured  in  Bot.  Mog.^  4673.) 

Tacsonia  Sanguinea  (Blood- coloured), — Mr.  Low,  of  CUptoa 
Nursery,  received  seeds  of  this  pretty  species  from  Trinidad,  under  the 
appropriate  name  of  Passiflora  Diversifolia.  It  is  a  free  bloomer,  aod 
Mr.  Low  states  it  will  make  a  first-rate  conservatory  plant.  It  does 
not  require  much  heat,  and  is  easy  of  cultivation.  The  flowers  are  of  i 
greenish-red  outside,  and  a  fine  rosy-red  inside.  Each  blossom  is  up- 
wards of  five  inches  across.  It  is  a  fine  climber,  highly  deserving  oft 
place  in  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory.  (Figured  in  Boi,  M^-, 
4674.) 

Veronica  Formosa. — The  Beautiful  Speedwell.  It  is  a  compact, 
evergreen,  dwarfish,  bushy  shrub,  with  leaves  very  similar  to  the  Ever- 
green-box. The  flowers  are  of  a  clear  bright  blue,  and  are  pioduoed  ia 
uttle  corymbs  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots.  Thev  are  about  the  aixe  of 
the  common  English  Veronica  Chamoedrys.  it  is  a  very  neat  shrubby 
plant,  and  has  stood  outdoors  uninjured  at  Abbotsbury,  in  Dorsetshire^ 
where  it  blooms  in  summer,  and  is  very  beautiful.  It  is  a  native  of 
Vau  Diemen's  Land,  growing  on  Mount  WeUingtoo.  It  is  usually  con- 
sidered a  greenhouse  plant.     (Figured  in  PaxtotCs  Flower  Garden^  95.) 

Clematis  Lanigunosa.  Tlie  Woolly, — Mr.  Fortune  sent  this 
magnificent  flowering  plant  from  China  to  Messrs.  Standish  and  Noble, 
of  Bagshot.  It  has  some  resemblance  to  Clematis  Axurea  Gran^ 
flora,  but  the  leaves  are  leathery,  not  MtTt,  and  the  flovrers  are  mneh 
larger.  Each  blossom  is  about  six  inches  across,  and  the  petals  are  very 
broad,  each  more  than  two  inches.  They  are  of  a  pretty  blue  coioar» 
with  red  filaments  at  the  middle.  It  is  as  hardy,  or  more  SQ»  thaa 
C.  Azurea  Grandiflora ;  indeed,  it  is  said  to  be  quite  hardy.  It  will 
prove  to  be,  either  in  the  greenhouse  or  outdoors,  one  of  the  finest 
climbers  that  our  gardens  possess.  (Figured  in  FaxtoH*s  FUmer 
Garden,  94.) 

LoAZA  BicoLOR. — It  is  an  annual,  brought  from  Central  America  by 
M.  Wareze^itz.  The  flowers  are  white,  with  a  crewn  of  scarlet  scales^ 
very  pretty. 

Grin  DELIA  Specioba  (N.  O.  CompositseX — A  hardy  undershmb 
ftom  Patagonia,  in  South  America.  Seeds  of  it  were  obtamed  by  Henry 
Wooller,  Esq.,  of  Tulse-hill,  London,  and  in  his  grounds  it  has  formed 
a  bushy  plant  two  feet  high,  having  from  thirty  to  forty  flower  heads 
open  upon  it  at  the  same  time.  These  heads  are  covered  to  a  consider- 
able thickness  with  a  transparent  glutinous  vamish»  by  which  this 
species  is  at  once  known.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  something  like  a 
smallish  semi-double  perennial  sunflower,  each  being  nearly  three  inches 
across.  It  is  very  ornamental,  and  merits  a  place  in  eveiy  suitable  bed 
or  border. 

Maharanga  Rmodi  (Syn.  Onosma  Emodi),  belongiflg  to  the 
Sorageworts.  It  is  a  hardy  perennial  from  Nepal.  The  name  MeJka- 
ranga  is  that  employed  by  the  Nepaulese,  among  whom  the  great 
carrot-like  root  of  the  plant  is  u^d  in  producing  a  blue  dye  ;  the  name 
is  said  to  signify  '<a  strong  or  incense  colour."     The  leaves  are  similar 
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to  some  of  the  Echiums,  Borage,  &c.,  rough,  hairy.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  racemes,  gradually  expanding  from  the  bottom  upwards, 
and  each  raceme  having  from  twelve  to  twenty  blossoms.  Each  blossom 
is  about  a  third  of  an  inch  across,  of  a  pale  rose,  tinged  with  blue 
towards  the  end.  It  has  bloomed  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  Glasnevin, 
Dublin. 

Landsbergia  Caracasana. — A.  tuberous-rooted  stove  plant,  be- 
longing to  the  Irids  (Iris,  &c.).  It  is  a  native  of  the  Caraccas,  and  haa 
been  introduced  to  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Leyden.  The  stems  grow 
to  about  two  feet  high,  having  terminal  spathes  of  from  ten  to  a  dozen 
or  more  flowers.  Each  blossom  is  nearly  two  inches  across,  of  a  golden 
yellow,  spotted  with  black.  It  is  said  to  flower  all  the  year  round. 
Professor  de  Vreise  describes  it  as  having  the  habit  of  a  Marica  or  a 
Morsea.     Curious  and  beautiful. 

Aster  Amellus  Grandiflorus.  — This  is  a  very  pretty  Michael- 
mas Daisy,  growing  half  a  yard  high,  bearing  fine  heads  of  lavender-* 
Ulac  flowers,  which,  in  contrast  with  the  yellow  centre,  is  very  pretty. 
Each  blossom  is  nearly  two  inches  across.  It  deserves  a  place  in  every 
garden. 

Aster  Formosus. — It  is  a  very  neat-growing  bushy  plant,  three 
feet  high,  and  a  most  projuae  bloomer.  The  sides  of  the  plimt  are 
adorned  from  near  the  ground  to  the  crown  with  its  beautiful  flowers* 
Each  blossom  is  an  inch  across,  of  a  peculiarly  pretty  rosy-lilac,  with  a 
striking  yellow  centre.     It  merits  a  place  in  every  garden. 

OzALis  CupREA. — The  foliage  oi'  this  very  pretty  plant  only  rises  to 
two  or  three  inches  high,  but  forms  a  lovely  green  carpet.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  pretty  yellow,  slightly  tinged  with  coppery  colour.  They  just 
rise  above  the  green  mass  of  leaves,  and  shine  with  a  beautiful  striking 
contrast ;  and  being  now  (October  1 8th)  in  profuse  bloom,  renders  it 
more  valuable.     It  ought  to  be  grown  in  every  flower  bed. 

Coreopsis  Auriculata. — A  hardy  perennial,  growing  two  feet 
high,  and  blooms  freely  at  this  late  period.  The  blossoms  are  of  a 
bright  yellow,  an  inch  and  a  half  across. 

Coreopsis  Grandiflora. — Grows  three  leet  high,  and  blooms 
very  freely  thus  late.  The  flowers  two  inches  across,  of  a  bright 
golden-yellow. 

Tradescantia  Violacea. — A  hardy  perennial,  growing  half  a  yard 
high,  and  blooms  very  freely.  The  flowers  are  about  the  size  of  the 
common  Tradescantia  Virginica,  the  spider-wort  of  our  gardens,  but  are 
borne  in  larger  trusses,  and  of  a  beautiful  violet  colour.  It  is  now  ex- 
ceedingly pretty. 

Veronica  Am^ethystea. — A  hardy  perennial,  growing  from  six 
inches  to  a  foot  high,  and  now  in  beautiful  bloom ;  its  numerous  spikes 
of  fine  blue  flowers  render  it  very  pretty. 

Erodium  Manascadenia. — ^This  is  a  hardy  perennial,  growing 
about  half  a  yard  high,  each  blossom  being  two  inches  across,  of  a  bright 
purple,  with  a  light  centre,  and  in  form  somewhat  similar  to  the  old 
dwarf-spreading  Geranium  Nodosum  of  our  gardens.  It  is  neat  and 
pretty. 

Crowsa  STRiCTA.--This  is  a  very  neat  dwarf-growing,  free^hloom'' 
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in^,  greenhouse  plant.  When  but  a  foot  high,  and  formed  into  nice 
bushy  plants,  they  bear  a  profusion  of  flowers,  of  a  rosj-pink  colour, 
and  each  blossom  an  inch  and  a  half  across. 

Crcwea  Lati folia.— This  is  even  a  neater  bushj  plant  thaa  C. 
stricta,  and  blooms  equally  profuse.  The  leaves  are  broad,  and  the 
blossoms  as  large  as  C.  stricta,  and  of  a  deep  rose  colour.  Both  apeeki 
deserve  a  place  in  every  greenhouse,  blooming  not  only  in  autumn  and 
winter,  but  nearly  all  the  year. 

Alstromceria  Oy ATA. —This  is  a  fine  autumn  blooming  plant,  and 
the  profusion  of  its  orange  flowers,  spotted  with  dark,  are  beautiful  and 
ornamental.     It  is  now  in  fine  bloom  in  the  open  ground. 

Grammanthvs  Chlor^eflora. — We  have  seen  a  eonsiderabk 
number  of  patches  of  this  very  pretty  dwarf- spreading  plant  in  bloom 
during  the  past  summer  :  it  was  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  bloomed  m 
profusion.  The  soil  was  peat  and  loam  in  equal  parts.  It  makes  a 
neat  plant  for  edging  a  vase,  or  for  a  bed  of  low-growing  |^ants.  Pots 
of  it  on  the  greenhouse-shelf  succeed  well. 

Penistemon  Atro-cceruleus. — Avery  handsome  hybrid,  which 
was  raised  from  seed  saved  from  the  true  P.  gentianoides.  The  blos- 
soms are  very  long,  of  a  fine  blue,  streaked  with  deeper  colour. 

Pontstemon  Grandis. — Another  hybrid,  obtained  from  the  same 
batch  of  seed  as  the  above,  and  the  blossoms  are  even  larger  ;  they  are 
of  a  lilac-violet  deep  blue,  striped  with  white  and  carmine.  Both  were 
raised  on  the  continent,  and  merit  a  place  in  every  garden. 

Dodecatheon  Media  Alba  Compacta. — A  very  pretty  dwarf- 
growing  variety ;  the  flower-stem  being  six  inches  high,  and  bears  an 
enormous  head  of  flowers,  white,  with  a  yellow  centre. 

Crocus  Speciosus. — This  is  a  very  charming  autumn  bloomer ;  the 
flowers  are  large,  of  a  rich  blue,  slightly  striped.  It  is  a  valuable  com- 
panion to  the  Colchicums. 

Amaryllas  (or  Sternbergia)  lutea  is  also  a  very  pretty  autumn 
bloomer ;  the  flowers  rise  from  four  to  six  inches  high,  of  a  bright 
yellow,  and  contrast  chymingly  with  the  above.  Every  flower-garden, 
especially  near  a  dwelling-house,  should  have  these  three  families  of 
plants  therein.  They  are  to  be  had  very  cheap  of  most  of  the  seeds- 
men. 


TREATMENT  OF  THE  HYACINTH  IN  GLASSES. 

BY    MR.  WILLIAM   HAMILTON,   8SSD8MAN,    U6,  CHBAP8IDB,   LONDON. 

The  following  cursory  remarks  may  not  prove  altogether  unacceptable 
to  some  of  your  readers  at  the  present  time,  when  many  who  wish  their 
parlours  to  look  gay  with  that  most  beautifld  of  all  early  spring  flowers, 
"  the  Hyacinth,"  are  purchasing,  or  are  about  to  purchase,  their  supply 
of  roots  and  glasses. 

I  have  had  many  years'  experience  in  the  culture  of  the  Hjaciuth  in 
its  simplest  form,  viz.,  in  water-glasses ;  and  every  year  brings  me  more 
and  more  to  the  conclusion  that  the  long  glasses,  with  broad  bottom 
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and  contracted  neck,  most  generally  in  use,  though  the  best  that  can 
be  had  for  the  purpose,  are  but  very  imperfectly  adapted  for  what  is 
wanted. 

The  Hyacinth,  when  put  into  these  glasses,  have  always  a  tendency 
to  get  mouldy,  which,  if  not  looked  after,  ultimately  leads  to  the  total 
decay  of  the  bulb ;  and  the  cause  of  which  mould  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  depth  of  the  mouth  made  to  them ;  for,  by  the  bulb  being  "  swal- 
lowed "  by  these  '*  voracious  *'  mouths,  the  air  is  prevented  circulating 
round  it,  and  the  evaporation  from  the  water  takes  hold  upon  it,  and 
so  congregates,  that  unless  promptly  attended  to,  the  devouring  pro- 
pensities of  this  mould  soon  makes  inroad  upon  the  bulb,  and  creates 
a  filthy  smell  from  decay ;  the  result  of  which  is,  a  glass,  instead  of 
being  occupied  by  a  sound  and  healthy  root,  is  filled  by  one  that  had 
much  better  be  on  the  dunghill  than  in  a  sitting-room,  even  if  all  the 
sweet  waters  of  Cologne  were  playing  from  a  fountain  in  every  corner. 
Those  who  delight,  therefore,  in  having  this  beautiful  and  simply 
cultivated  flower  in  their  sitting-rooms  should,  when  purchasing  their 
glasses,  look  to  the  shallow-mouthed  ones ;  and  as  an  illustration  of 
the  utility  of  this  I  may  mention,  that  for  four  years  I  have  grown  a 
Hyacinth  in  a  peculiarly  shaped  pickle-bottle,  the  mouth  of  which  is 
only  large  enough  to  admit  of  the  base,  and  not  one  whit  more ;  the 
whole  of  the  bulb  is  consequently  left  ft'eely  exposed  to  the  air,  and  I 
iiave  yet  failed  in  ever  discovering  a  vestige  of  mould,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  have  always  found  it  to  be  perfectly  dry ;  and  "Grootevat " 
being  the  root,  I  have  been  compelled  to  honour  with  this  throne,  from 
its  base  being  small  and  better  adapted  than  any  other  for  my  "  pecu- 
liar friend,''  the  bottle,  it  has  always  been  the  acme  of  perfection. 

To  be  very  successful,  then,  with  the  Hyacinth  when  grown  in  water, 
deep-mouthed  glasses  should  be  avoided. 

It  may  be  argued  by  some,  that  large  as  the  mouths  are  of  the 
classes  as  at  present  made,  they  are  not  size  enough  for  some  of  the 
largest  roots  ;  true,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  glasses,  take  them  all 
in  all,  are  as  little  adapted  for  the  purpose  as  an  egg-cup  would  be  to 
grow  an  acorn.  The  eye  has  become  accustomed  to  them,  and  from 
long  use,  and  the  want  of  anything  better,  they  are  patronised ;  but 
however  large  the  mouth  is  wanted  for  bulky  bulbs,  surely  it  is  in 
width  and  not  in  depth. 

I  have  devised  a  form  of  glass  which,  if  I  am  spared,  will  be  issued 
into  the  floricultural  world  next  season ;  and  if  not  more  elegant,  I 
have  an  idea  it  will  be  much  more  suitable.  The  present  glass  is 
made  from  an  absurd  notion  that  the  fibres  of  the  Hyacinth  bulb  grow 
perpendicular ;  whereas  if  one  is  planted  in  earth,  and  lifted  after  it  has 
begun  to  shoot,  the  fibres  will  be  found  spreading  in  all  directions; 
why  therefore  should  they  be  contracted  when  put  into  glasses,  and 
not  allowed  their  natural  course  7 

Having  made  these  remarks  upon  the  Hyacinth  glass,  a  few  more 
upon  the  Hyacinth  supporter  may  not  be  ill-timed.  It  is  now  four 
years  since  I  introduced  the  supporter  to  the  public;  I  was  led  to 
do  so  from  having  long  found  a  want  of  some  support  to  this  fine 
flower,  as  frequently  I  have  seen  some  of  my  best  blooms  snap  right 
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through  the  Btem  from  their  own  wei^t,  and  in  other  cases  fimn  their 
long  and  weak  stems ;  to  guard  against  this  I  ioTented  the  snpporter, 
and  thought  it  an  acquisition,  as  it  answered,  and  does  now  answer,  ^ 
purpose  in  this  respect ;  hut  unfortunately,  like  their  nei^boun  the 
glasses,  they  have  a  great  fault,  which  I  am  bound  tp  admit,  afttr 
severe  practical  experience.  The  supporters,  when  put  into  tW 
glasses,  so  affect  the  water  that  a  filthy  slimy  substance  is  formed 
which  envelopes  the  bulb  as  a  spider  aoes  a  fly  in  its  web,  predndiflg 
the  freedom  of  growth,  and  deteriorating  the  bulb  to  such  an  eaitcnt, 
that  anythmg  but  an  average  bbora  may  be  expected. 

The  supporters,  then,  like  the  deep-mouthed  glasses,  shoold,  if 
possible,  be  avoided,  unless  they  are  obtained  laekered,  in  whieh  esse 
they  answer  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended,  and  ssTe  many 
a  fine  spike  from  premature  destruction,  as  they  do  not  affect  the  water 
when  they  have  undergone  this  process,  at  least  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  discover ;  but  this  season  will  give  me  ample  testimony.  * 

Having  generally  been  very  successful  with  Hyacinths,  Narcissas, 
&c.,  in  glasses,  I  have  wondered  why  they  are  not  more  g^wn  in  thii 
way,  as  by  simply  keeping  the  glasses  filled  with  water  to  the  base  oaW 
of  the  bulb,  and  guarding  as  much  as  possible  against  the  evib 
attending  deep-mouthed  glasses  and  unlackered  supporters,  they  will 
usually  yield  flowers  which  will  amply  repay  any  trouble,  and  afford 
much  pleasure  to  those  who,  being  fond  of  flowers,  yet  have  no  con* 
veniences  to  grow  them  in  any  other  way. 


TREE  CARNATIONS. 


BY    MR.  JOHN    HURLEY,   FOREMAN    AT   THE    WELLINGTON    NURSKKY,    9T.  JOHxV 

WOOD-ROAD,   LONDON. 

This  beine  the  season  when  these  most  charming  plants  bloom  in  their 
beauty,  either  grown  in  pots  in  the  greenhouse,  or  for  ornamenting  the 
conservatory  during  the  usually  dullmonths  of  autumn  and  winter,  also 
when  trained  against  a  ^ood-aspected  wall  out-doors,  where  they  blos- 
som in  profusion,  as  is  the  case  even  now,  many  of  the  plants  naTing 
dozens  of  their  strikingly- handsome,  sweet-scented  flowers,  I  am,  in 
consequence,  induced  to  bring  this  valuable  class  of  flowers  more  par- 
ticularly before  the  readers  of  this  Magazine,  and  from  a  vast  number 
of  varieties,  have  taken  notes  of  the  very  best,  and  which  I  trust  may 
be  a  guide  to  those  individuals  who  are  desirous  of  possessing  some  of 
the  best,  of  recent  origin. 

Alpha  is  a  fine,  large,  dark  crimson  self;  a  free  bloomer,  and  highly 
perfumed ;  new. 

Phcebus  is  quite  a  novelty  in  Tree  Carnations.  It  is  a  bright  yel- 
low, striped  with  bright  cherry  colour ;  a  free  bloomer,  and  a  large 
close  flower ;  new. 

*  I  may  bere  mention  Uiat  all  who  have  kindly  patronised  me  for  the  supporters,  naj 
get  them  exchanged  for  lackered  onef;  those  for  pots  do  not  require  this  proceaa,  ae  I  baw 
nut  yet  detected  any  e^il  tendency  from  them  when  in  earth. 
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SfsiUTE  Parfait,  »  large  flower,  of  a  bright  scarlet  oolour«  flaked 
with  white ;  very  sweet ;  new, 

Bicuou,  a  Tery  attractive  and  beautiful  variety,  the  oolours  being 
piuk,  white,  and  crimson,  having  a  very  large,  cloae  pod ;  highly 
Ixi^rant  and  very  distinct ;  new. 

Blanc  Virginal^,  a  fine  bright  scarlet  self,  having  a  fine  close 
truss ;  new. 

Grand  Su(.tan,  a  pure  white,  which  is  highly  perfumed.  The  pod 
is  close,  and  habit  of  the  plant  very  good. 

JusQUEs  d'Aragon,  a  large,  dark  crimson  self,  quite  as  richly 
perfumed  as  the  old  crimson-red  clove. 

Valentine,  quite  a  novelty  in  colour,  being  a  chocolate  striped 
with  crimson  ;  very  pretty  and  very  sweet. 

Adonis  is  certainly  one  of  the  very  best;  the  colour  is  a  bright 
scarlet,  striped  with  dark  crimson ;  pod,  close  and  compact ;  habits 
excellent. 

La  Rosiere,  a  very  fine  rose-fiake ;  very  sweet  scented. 

Manteau  d'Eveque,  a  very  nice  variety,  of  a  good  purple  colour. 
Habit  good,  and  very  sweet. 

Madame  La  Costa  is  a  very  fine  large  flower,  a  bright  cherry 
colour,  and  having  a  very  rich  clove  perfume. 

The  above  twelve  fine  varieties  are  the  best  in  cultivation,  all  quite 
i^w,  but  merit  a  place  wherever  they  can  be  grown. 

The  following  twelve  are  the  best  of  the  older  varieties ;  they  are 
very  handsome,  but  may  be  procured  at  a  proportionate  less  price. 

Atilla,  a  scarlet  and  white  flake ;  a  very  free  bloomer,  and  sweet 
scented. 

Belle  Zora,  a  beautiful  salmon-pink,  with  crimson  stripes  and 
blotches  ;  very  sweet  and  of  good  habit. 

Cassandra,  a  good,  bright  cherry  colour ;  very  sweet,  and  good 
habit. 

Forge  db  Yulcainb,  this  is  one  of  the  brightest  scarlet  selfs  grown, 
and  there  ought  to  be  one  in  every  collection. 

Isfs,  a  pure  white,  beautifully  mottled  with  salmon  colour;  pod 
good,  and  perfume  very  rich. 

Titus,  fine  bright  crimson  self,  of  dwarf  habit,  and  a  free  bloomer  ; 
good  pod,  and  very  sweet. 

Madonna,  blush,  striped  and  spotted  with  crimson. 

La  Serme,  pretty  blush- white,  beautifully  mottled  with  rose,  and 
very  sweet ;  habit  good. 

Mount  St.  Bernard,  a  splendid  variety.  It  is  a  scarlet  and  maroon 
flake ;  habit  good,  and  truss  fine. 

Nonpareil,  a  beautiful  blush>-white,  the  best  of  its  colour. 

Punctata,  a  bright  rose  and  carmine  dappled. 

Union,  a  beautiful  crimson  distinctly  mottled  with  white ;  one  of 
the  best  older  varieties. 

The  last  twelve  should  be  procured  by  those  persons  desirous  of 
having  a  collection  of  those  beautiful  flowerine  plants;  being  older, 
larger  plants  can  be  had  than  of  the  recent  raised  ones,  and  may  be  had 
at  most  of  the  general  Nurseries.     They  will  amply  repay  with  their 
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beauty  and  fragrance  for  the  little  attention  required  in  cidtiTatioB. 
They  flourish  in  a  strons  loam  and  well -rotted  manure,  with  a  libmi 
drainage,  in  the  same  as  the  Florist  Exhibited  Carnations,  but  the  TVee 
Carnations  are  much  more  readily  grown  and  perpetuated. 

Cuttings  strike  freely,  in  pots,  in  a  light  sandy  loam,  under  a  hand- 
glass, or  a  small  one-light  box,  and  when  rooted  must  be  potted  in  smafi 
pots,  and  be  kept  close  for  a  few  days,  afler  which  thej  should  have  all 
the  air  they  can,  and  they  will  grow  rapidly  and  soon  be  in  flower. 
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GARDEN  ANTIQUITIES.— No.  1. 

Abstract  of  a  letter  from  the  worshipful  John  Evelyn,  Esq.,  F.R.S^ 
concerning  the  damage  done  to  his  garden  by  the  severe  winter  o^ 
1683.     Read  before  the  Royal  Society.     (Trems.,  1684,  p.  559.) 

<*  As  to  timber  trees,  I  have  not  many  here  of  any  considerable  age 
or  stature,  except  a  few  elms  (which  having  been  decayed  many  years), 
one  cannot  well  find  to  have  received  any  fresh  wonnds  distingoishabk 
from  old  cracks  and  hollownesses ;  and,  indeed,  I  am  told  by  divcn 
that  elms  have  not  suffered  as  the  great  oaks  have  done  ;  nor  do  I  find 
any  of  twenty- five  or  thirty  years'  standing]  that  have  been  touched. 
The  same  I  observe  of  limes,  walnuts,  ash,  beech,  hornbeams,  birch, 
chesnuts,  and  other  foresters ;  but,  as  I  said,  mine  are  young  compa- 
ratively. The  rifting  has  occurred  chiefly  among  the  overgrown  trees, 
especially  oaks.  As  for  exotics,  I  fear  my  cork  trees  will  hardlj 
recover,  but  the  spring  is  so  very  backward  (even  in  this  warm  and  dry 
spot  of  mine),  that  I  cannot  pronounce  anything  positively,  espedalh 
of  such  whose  bark  is  very  thick  and  rugged,  such  as  the  oorkt 
enzina,  and  divers  of  the  resinous  trees.  The  Constantinopolitan,  or 
horse-chesnut,  is  turgid  with  buds,  and  ready  to  expand  its  leaf.  My 
cedars,  I  think,  are  lost ;  the  ilex  and  scarlet  oak  not  so ;  the  arbutus 
doubtful,  and  so  are  bays ;  but  some  will  escape,  and  most  of  them 
repullulate  and  spring  afresh  if  cut  down  near  the  earth  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  month ;  the  Scotch  fir,  spruce,  and  white  Spanish  (which 
last  used  to  suffer  in  tender  buds  in  spring  frosts)  have  received 
no  damage  this  winter.  I  cannot  say  the  same  of  the  pine,  which 
bears  the  greater  cone,  but  other  Norways  and  pinasters  are  fresh ; 
laurel  is  only  discoloured,  and  some  of  the  woody  branches  mortified. 
Among  our  shrubs,  rosemary  is  entirely  lost,  and  to  my  great  sorrow, 
because  I  had  not  only  beautiful  hedges  of  it,  but  sufficient  to  afford 
use  for  the  making  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  the  Queen  of 
Hungary's  celebrated  scent  water ;  so  universal  I  fear  is  the  destruction 
of  this  excellent  plant,  not  only  in  England,  but  over  our  neighbouring 
countries  to  the  southward,  that  we  must  raise  our  next  hopes  from  the 
seed.  Halimus,  or  sea  purslain,  of  which  I  had  a  pretty  hedge,  is  also 
perished,  and  so  another  of  French  furzes ;  the  cypress  are  all  of  them 
scorched,  and  some  to  death,  especially  such  as  were  kept  shorn  in 
pyramids  ;  but  amongst  great  numbers,  there  will  divers  escape.     The 
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berry  bearing  saYine  has  not  suffered  in  the  least ;  it  perfectly  resembles 
the  cypress,  and  grows  Tery  tall  and  thick.     I  think  the  arbor  thuja  is 
alive,  and  so  is  the  American  acacia,  acanthus,  paliurus,  pomegranad ; 
my  launistinus  looks  suspiciously  ;  some  large  and  old  alatumuses  are 
killed.     The  phillyreas  angusti  and  serralifolias  (both  of  them  incom^ 
parably  the  best  for  ornamental  hedges  of  any  of  the  perennial  greens  I 
know)  have  hardly  been  sensible  of  the  least  impression,  more  than 
tarnishin^their  leaves ;  no  more  have  the  Spanish  jasmines  and  Persian. 
As  for  the  choicer  kinds  that  are  set  in  for  hyemation,  they  certainly 
escape  according  as  they  are  treated,  or  the  commodiousness  of  the  con-> 
servatory  ;  but  to  say  what  may  be  added  on  this  subject  would  require 
a  chapter.     I  would  in  the  mean  time  advise  such  as  have  suffered  in 
their  greenhouses  not  to  despair  when  they  see  leaves  of  their  myrtles, 
oranges,  oleanders,  jasmines,  and  other  precious  shrubs,  russet  or  fallen, 
but  to  cut  them  to  the  quick,  plaster  the  wounds,  and  plunge  their  cases 
or  pots,  trimmed  with  fresh  mould,  in  a  warm  bed.     But,  above  all,  not 
to  expose  them  till  these  eastern  winds  be  qualified,  nor  until  we  see 
the  vnse  mulberry  put  forth,  which  is  certainly  a  most  faithful  monitor; 
nor  should  we  in  any  wise  cut  or  transplant  any  of  the  perennials  until 
they  of  themselves  begin  to  sprout.     1  need  say  nothing  of  the  holly, 
box,  yew,  juniper,  &c.,  and  yet,  to  my  grief,  I  find  a  holly  standard  of 
near  100  years  old,  drooping  and  of  doubtfiil  aspect,  and  a  very  beauti- 
ful hedge,  though  much  younger,  being  clipped  about  Michaelmas,  is 
mortified  near  a  foot  beneath  the  top,  and  in  some  places  to  the  very 
ground.     So  as  there  is  nothing  seems  proof  against  such  a  winter  that 
is  late  cut  and  exposed.     Among  the  fruit  trees  and  murals,  none  seem 
to  have  suffered  save  figs,  but  they  being  cut  down,  will  sprout  again 
at  the  root.     The  vines  have  escaped,  and  of  the  esculent  plants  and 
salads  most,  except  artichokes,  which  are  universally  lost ;  and  (what  I 
prefer  before  any  salad  whatever,  eaten  raw  when  young)  my  sampier 
is  all  rotted  to  the  very  root ;  how  to  repair  my  loss  I  know  not,  for 
I  could  never  make  any  of  the  seed  wnich  came  from  rock-sampier 
(my  kind)  to  grow.     The  arborescent  and  other  sedums,  aloes,  &c., 
though  housed,  perished  with  me  ;  but  the  yucca  and  opuntia  escaped. 
Tulips,  many  are  lost ;  and  so  the  Constantinople  Narcissus,  and  such 
tuberosse,  as  were  not  kept  in  the  chimney  corner  where  was  a  continual 
fire.     Some  anemonies  appear,  and  I  beUeve  many  are  rotted ;  but  I 
have  made  no  great  search  in  the  fiower  parterre.     My  tortoise  (which 
by  his  constant  burying  himself  in  earth  on  the  approach  of  winter,  I 
look  upon  as  a  kind  of  plant-animal)  happening  to  be  obstructed  by  a 
vine  root  from  mining  to  the  depth  he  was  usually  wont  to  inter,  is 
found  stark  dead,  after  having  many  years  escaped  the  severe  winter. 
Of  fish  I  have  lost  very  few ;  and  the  nightingales  are  as  brisk  and 
frolic  as  ever. 

"  Say's-court,  Deptford,  April  14,  1684." 

Cape  Obchids. — The  terrestrial  Orchids  deserve  more  than  a  pass- 
ing remark :  they  are  numerous  and  very  beautiful ;  in  my  opinion 
there  are  many  here  but  little  inferior  to  the  most  showy  of  the  epiphy* 
tons  kinds.  I  shall  take  care  to  forward  a  good  parcel  of  roots,  and 
then  perhaps  cultivators  may  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  them- 
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aeket.    In  the  meantime  a  deacriptioii,  howeTer  fiuDt»  tamy 
to  give  them  the  Attention  they  so  well  merit.     ¥mncy,  then,  a  pltf 
with  the  general  characteristics  of  an  Ophrya,  producing  a  spike  d 
flowers  as  Lirge  and  as  thickly  set  as  those  of  Saooolabiiun  gnttatiB; 
often,  indeed,  measuring  2  feet  in  length,  of  a  bright  aalmon-coloir 
intermixed  with  as  hright  a  yellow.     Another  with  plaited  foliige  mi 
a  nodding  head  of  some  twenty  bright  yellow  blossoms^  baring  a  6tBtf 
stain  of  crimson  on  the  cucullate  lip,  in  the  manner  and  of  the  sise  of 
Dendrobium.     Again  ;  a  species  with  fleshy  persiatent  leaves  and  a 
erect  stem  of  about  2  fee^  supporting  from  fiileen   to   thirty  htp 
yellow  flowers,  the  lip  blotched  and  lined  with  pale  purple,  beanng  the 
aspect  of  some  robust  Epidendrum ;  and  others  whoae  white  and  pink 
blossoms    at    a    little   distance  are  easily  miataken    for    Hyaciiithi 
Mingled  with  these  is  oflen  found  a  plant  not  leas  curioua  or  beaatifiil, 
which  I  imagine  to  be  an  Orobaiiche  (Hanreja  capenaia»   Hook.  Ic 
Plant,  t.  118):  its  habits  agree  exactly  with  that  pansite ;  it  prodbca 
a  flower  stem  of  about  a  foot  in  length,  bearing  five  or  aix  very  large 
pure  white  flowers,  averaging  about  3  inches  in  diameter ;  it  is  usoallj 
found  adhering  to  a  thistle.     A¥ith  regard  to  the  culture  of  A/rien 
terrestrial  Orchids,  I  would  observe  that  the  soil  I  fancy  tbe  nigbcit 
approach  to  their  native  medium  will  be  found  in  the  black  alluriil 
mould  of  marshes  or  water-meadows,  tempered  with  piur  sand,  whidi 
enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  aU  the  soils  here,  where  we  hate 
nothing  like  the  peat-soil  of  England,  nor  is  there  much  decaying  vege- 
table matter  present  where  these  Orchids  are  usually  found.     All  those 
from  the  coast  are  subject  to  a  long  period  of  drought ;  and  onlesi 
specially  marked  as  the  inhabitants  of  swamps,  this  fact  will  have  to  be 
borne  in  mind.     The  dry  season  commonly  extends  from   April  to 
October,  and  for  two  months  towards  the  end  of  this  period  thej  may 
be  said  to  be  perfectly  dry,  and  being  in  most  cases  but  just  beneath 
the  surface  would  be  subject  to  extreme  aridity,  were  it  not  for  the 
shelter  afforded  by  the  thick  vegetation  of  herbs  and  grasses  by  which 
they  arc  surrounded.     In  October  the  rains  begin  at  first  but  sparingly; 
dews,  however,  are  frequent  and  heavy,  and  in  November  and  December 
the  ground  becomes  saturated ;   January  and  part  of  February  dry 
weather   usually  prevails,  to  be  succeeded  by  even  more    rain  thaa 
before.     Most  of  the  terrestrial  Orchids  bloom  at  the  beginning  of  each 
of  these  rainy  periods,  and  by  the  end  of  May  the  leaves  of  such  as 
are  deciduous  wither  and  die  off.     The  mean  temperature  need  not  be 
high  for  them,  as  I  frequently  find  the  coast  plants  running  back  to  aa 
elevation  of  2,000  or  even  3,000  feet,  and  at  this  height  sharp  frosts  are 
very  common  in  our  winter  season.     I  fancy  that  greenhouae  treat- 
ment, with  the  help  of  a  close  frame  at  the  commencement  of  their 
growth,  will  prove  all  that  is  needed,  and  to  keep  them  ratlier  less  dry 
than  is  usual  with  bulbs,  during  the  torpid  season. — Planfs  Excmrsidm 
in  the  Zulu  Country,  in  Hooker's  Journal  of  Botany, 

Cultivation  of  tub  Ranunculus. — This  most  lovely  race  of 
flowers  deserves  every  attention,  and  a  collection  ought  to  be  grown  in 
every  garden  where  circumstances  admit.  Mr.  William  WilliaoQ,  nur- 
seryman, of  Whitby,  has  given  the  following  particulars  in  the  Midlmmd 
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Fl&rwt  of  a  mott  meenrfid  method  of  growing  these  heftatifiil  flowers. 
The  following  we  extract  from  the  exceUent  remarks  he  has  made : — 

'*  Last  autumn,  writnig  to  xaj  friend,  Mr.  Lighthodj,  on  business 
matters,  he  offered  me  some  of  his  fine  ranuncmases.  I  said  to  him 
that  myself,  with  many  other  persons,  had  given  them  up  entirely,  it 
being  so  difficult  to  get  a  fine  bloom.  In  his  reply,  he  said  that  he 
"would  make  it  a  very  easy  thing,  if  I  would  attend  to  the  following 
directions,  which  were  very  simple  and  very  kindly  given.  Those 
directions  being  quite  free  from  any  perplexing  nostrums,  I  at  once 
agreed  that  he  should  send  me  a  few  of  the  very  best  he  had.  Those  I 
toon  received,  forty  in  number,  which,  according  to  his  catalogue  pricey 
amounted  to  nearly  eight  pounds. 

"  But  what  were  the  accompanying  directions  ?  As  near  as  I  can 
recollect,  they  were  these : — '  The  ranunculus  must  have  something  to 
Uve  upon.  In  the  autumn,  I  throw  out  a  trench,  from  one  foot  to 
eighteen  inches,  according  to  the  depth  fA  the  soil,  putting  at  the 
bottom  some  well-rotted  cow-dung  or  old  hot-bed  manure,  filling  it 
up  again  with  the  same  soil.  In  the  month  of  February,  rake  it  very 
fine,  plant  exactly  an  inch  and  a  half  deep,  destroy  all  weeds  and 
vermin,  press  the  soil  firmly  about  the  necks  of  the  plants,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  you  will  have  what  will  gratify  you.  One  of  the  most 
important  things  to  be  attended  to  is  not  to  let  the  roots  remain  in  the 
ground  after  the  foliage  has  c)ianged  in  colour.  If  you  want  any  other 
information,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  give  you  it.'     Being  then  in 

r)sses8ion  of  those  valuables,  I  thought  I  must  once  more  try  my  skill : 
therefore  made  choice  of  a  bed  two  yards  from  a  south  wall,  throwing 
out  the  soil  as  directed,  and  collecting  a  few  baskets  of  well-seasoned 
dung  from  a  cow  pasture,  I  put  it  at  the  bottom,  sixteen  or  eighteen 
inches  below  the  surface,  covering  it  up  with  the  sml  thrown  out.  In 
the  month  of  February,  I  made  the  surface  fine  and  even,  by  raking  the 
soil ;  I  then  drew  off  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two 
inches,  marking  the  place  where  each  root  should  be  planted  by  putting 
down  a  small  pinch  of  silver  sand,  in  which  I  inserted  each  root ;  and 
now,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  directions  given  me,  and  that  I  might 
not  cover  them  over  much,  or  too  little,  I  stack  in  a  few  pegs,  leaving 
just  two  inches  out  of  the  ground,  so  that  I  might  cover  them  very 
exactly,  and  when  the  soil  had  settled,  they  would  be  just  an  inch  and 
a  half  deep. 

'*  Thinking  that  Banunculuses  oflen  suffered  fVom  droughty  weather, 
I  tried  to  obviate  this  by  setting  up  a  thin  screen  of  branches,  six  or 
eight  feet  high,  on  the  south  side  of  the  bed,  partially  to  break  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  but  not  altogether  to  exclude  them.  This  done,  they 
ky  still  for  some  weeks,  when  all  came  up  except  No.  1,  ^ich,  like 
the  bubbles  on  the  river  after  which  it  is  named,  had  glided  for  ever 
out  of  being.  The  weather  now  being  dry,  I  occasionally  sprinkled 
them  over  with  water ;  and  being  fairly  up,  in  order  to  eompress  the 
soil  around  the  necks  of  the  plants,  I  carefully  walked  through  and 
through.  Under  this  treatment,  they  grew  most  luxuriantly,  raising 
my  expectations  every  time  I  inspected  them,  especially  as  all  who  saw 
them  declared  they  never  beheld  such  plants.     At  length  they  nearly 
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all  came  into  bloom  ;   but  now  comes  my  task  of  giving  a  cofrect 
description  of  their  beautj  and  growth. 

*'  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Archibald  Johnson  were  amongst  the  giants  of  the 
bed,  most  beautifully  formed  and  sweetly  marked,  Archibald  looking 
over  the  head  of  his  fair  lady  full  four  inches,  she  having  raised  ber    j 
lovely  face  no  less  than  seyenteeu  inches  high.     Those  are  gems  of  the 
first  water.     Near  by,  were  the  lovely  Jenny  Deans  and  Nydia,  with 
delicate  red  edging,  on  pale  yellow  ground,  rising  to  the  height  of 
seventeen  or  eighteen  inches.     Roxalana,  quite  as  stately,  very  Urp 
and  showy,  but  not  quite  so  chaste  as  those  above.      Petrel,  seventeen 
inches  high,  certainly  more  like  an  eagle,  with  gold-tipped  wings,  rising 
to  meet  the  sun,  than  a  bird  of  storm,  was  brilliant  yellow,  tipped  with 
red,  of  the  finest  form.     Felican,  rising  to  the  same  height,  exquisite 
in  form,  with  a  clear  rose  edge,  on  white  ground.     Phroine,  William 
Bradshaw,  Aboukir,  Zebina,  Cyra,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Commodore 
Napier,  with  Thomas  Hood,  and  Little  Nell,  all   attained  to  fifteen 
inches,  and  formed  an  assemblage  of  beauty  rarely  equalled.     Liffer, 
Sultana,  Delphos,  Ashwelthorpe,  Baritola,  and   Hon.  Robert  Wilson, 
fell  an  inch  lower  than  the  above  group ;  still  they  were  equally  beao- 
tiful.     Philomel,  Charybdis,  and  Claudiana,  beautiful,   especially  the 
last,  were  thirteen  inches.     Emily,  Dr.  Homer,  and  the  lovely  Anne 
Hathaway,  were  one  foot.   And  now,  to  end  this  long,  and,  I  am  afraid, 
tedious  description,  I  shall  just  notice  the  lowest,  rising  only  to  eight 
inches  here :  Mackenzie,  the  author  of  *  The  Man  of  Feeling,'  seenis 
to  stoop  to  those  chaste,  lofty,  and  beautiful  personages  around  him,  to 
adore  and  admire.     I  may  just  add,  that  although  the  flowers  were  not 
very  much  larger  than  usual,  there  were  those  amongst  them  of  the 
finest  form  and  colour,  from  two  to  three  inches  over,  while  some  had 
stems  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  or  more,  thick." 

On  the  Distribution  of  the  Marine  ALGis  on  the  British 
AND  Irish  Coasts,  with  reference  to  the  (probable)  Influ- 
ence of  the  Gulf  Stream,  by  Professor  Dickie. — ^There  were, 
he  said,  forms  of  marine  Algae  generally  admitted  to  be  characteristic 
of  our  northern  coasts,  and  others  of  the  southern.  The  remarks  he 
was  about  to  make  referred  to  those  generally  deemed  of  southern  type; 
that  is,  those  which  usually  are  more  or  less  abundant  In  low  ladtudea, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  are  absent  from  high  latitudes.  Such  species, 
natives  of  our  coasts,  may  be  classed  under  three  heads :  first,  those 
confined  to  the  southern  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  second, 
species  of  more  extensive  range,  since  they  extend  to  the  north  of  Ire- 
land and  south-west  of  Scotland ;  third,  those  found  abundantly  in  the 
south  of  £ngland,  and  ranging  along  the  western  coasts  of  both  islands, 
as  far  as  Orkney  and  Shetland ;  and  the  species  enumerated  under  these 
three  classes,  and  amounting  to  more  than  twenty,  are,  so  far  as  we  can 
ascertain  up  to  the  present  time,  absent  from  a  certain  part  of  the  east 
coast  of  Scotland.  A  considerable  proportion  of  them  re-appear  in 
Shetland  and  Orkney.  The  marine  vegetation  in  these  northern  islands 
resembles  that  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  though  there  is  a  difference 
between  them  of  from  four  to  five  degrees  of  latitude.  The  marine 
plants  of  some  of  the  north-eastern  counties  of  Scotland,  intermediato 
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in  latitude,  are  of  more  boreal  character.  The  driftiDg  of  tropical 
fruits,  &c.t  to  the  western  and  northern  parts  of  Ireland  and  Britain,  is 
•  proof  of  the  direction  and  presence  of  the  gulf  stream ;  the  develop- 
ment of  southern  forms  of  Algae,  at  the  extreme  northern  parts,  is  a 
proof  of  the  same,  and,  moreover,  seems  an  indication  of  its  influence 
in  reference  to  temperature.  Are  we  to  consider  their  absence  from 
certain  parts  of  the  east  coast  of  North  Britain  as  owing  to  a  lower  sea 
temperature  than  in  localities  where  they  exist  ?  The  portion  of  the 
coast  in  question  is  precisely  that  which,  from  the  generally  understood 
course  of*  the  gulf  stream,  may  be  least  exposed  to  its  influence.  Inves- 
tigations respecting  the  temperature  of  our  seas  are,  however,  still 
desiderata;  and  without  such,  an  important  modifying  element  has 
been  overlooked,  having  reference  to  the  climate  of  the  British  islands. 
Professor  E.  Forbes  said  that  the  distribution  of  marine  animals  cor- 
responded with  those  of  marine  plants.  The  same  anomalies  which  Dr. 
Dickie  has  pointed  out  with  regard  to  plants  existed  with  regard  to 
animals.  Less  attention  had  been  given  to  the  distribution  of  marine 
Algffi  than  almost  any  other  organic  existences.  With  the  exception  of 
the  labours  of  Dr.  Harvey,  Uttle  or  nothing  has  been  done.  We  wanted 
a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  temperature  of  the  ocean  at  different 
depths. 

*^  Call  ut  not  weeds— we  are  flowen  of  the  tea; 
For  lovely  and  bright,  and  gty  tinted  are  we ; 
Our  blush  is  as  deep  as  the  rose  of  thy  bowers, 
Then  call  at  not  weeds,  we  are  ocean's  gay  flowert. 

**  Not  nursed  like  plants  of  a  summer  parterre, 
Where  gales  are  but  sighs  of  an  evening  air ; 
Our  exquisite,  fragile,  and  delicate  forms 
Are  nursed  by  the  ocean,  and  rock'd  by  its  storms." 

(Anon,) 

Treatment  of  Rondeletia  Speciosa  Major. — ^This  is  one  of 
the  most  lovely  flowering  stove  plants.  Its  large  trusses  of  brilliant 
orange-scarlet  blossoms  are  exceedingly  handsome  and  highly  orna- 
mental. When  properly  grown,  each  blossom  is  nearly  the  size  of  a 
sixpence.  The  plant  naturally  grows  somewhat  thin  of  shoots,  and 
straggling,  but,  by  due  attention  in  often  stopping  the  leads,  the  plant 
can  be  easily  formed  into  a  pretty  bush,  and  such  stopping  tends  to  a 
proportionate  increase  of  its  terminal  heads  of  showy  flowers.  And  by 
having  a  few  plants,  stopping  the  leads,  repolling,  &c.,  at  sundry  times, 
such  a  succession  may  be  had  to  supply  bloom  all  fne  year.  Where  there  is 
not  a  stove,  it  may  be  forwarded  m  a  warm  pit  frame,  and  when  ita 
blooming  heads  first  appear  the  plant  may  be  put  in  the  greenhouse  to 
flower.  The  plant,  token  growing,  must  have  a  moist  temperature  by 
syringing,  pouring  water  on  flues  or  pipes,  &c.,  of  seventy  degrees ; 
when  in  bloom,  a  Tower  heat,  and  not  any  water  upon  the  flowers,  but 
sprinkle  the  leaves  often,  dust  the  under  side  with  sulphur  occasionally^ 
to  prevent  red  spider  attacks. 

When  the  plant  has  done  blooming,  it  requires  a  drier  atmosphere, 
and  the  soil  to  be  kept  barely  moist,  so  that  it  may  have  a  period  of 
rest,  after  which  repot,  place  in  a  higher  and  moist  atmosphere,  &c. 
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tt  ftourished  in  equal  parts  cyf  good  pi^afted  turfj  IcMdn,  peat,  umI 
well-rotted  dung,  with  bits  of  chareoal  sprinkled  amongst.  It  merits  a 
place  in  ererjr  stove  or  warm  greenhouse.  It  maj  be  had,  too,  at  i 
trifling  coat. 

Forcing  the  Lily  of  th«  Valley. — In  a  recent  Number  is- 
Struetions  on  this  subject  are  given  by  **  A  London  Practical  Crardener.** 
The  following  mode  of  treatment  is  by  a  clever  cocmtFj  gardener  is 
Cheshire,  who  has  been  eminently  successful  in  lorciBg'  it.  His  method 
of  treatment  is  given  in  the  "Garden  Companioo/'  and  he  ob« 
serves : 

"  It  requires  two  years  to  prepare  the  Lily  for  forcing,  in  oitJer  to 

have  it  in  the  highest  degree  of  perfection.     Now,  it  ia  well  in  lih 

forcing  to  have  two  sets  of  plants,  the  one  in  the  open  grt^nnd,  the  other 

in  pots  from  the  commencement.     The  latter  is  by  far  the  beet  for  eariy 

forcing ;   the  former  will  produce  more  exuberant  bleome  at  a  later 

Jeriod ;  the  pots  producing  from  the  end  of  November  until  the  end  0/ 
anuary ;    those  potted  from  the  soil,  from  that  period  nntil  laliei 
blossom  outdoors. 

"  Large  pots  are  necessary ;  and  those  who  intend  to  procure  a  long 
succession  for  the  drawing-room,  will  do  well  to  get  some  shallow  pans 
made  for  the  purpose.  Such  should  be  about  nine  inches  diameter,  bv 
about  seven  inches  in  depth,  and  would,  as  I  think,  look  respectable  if 
painted  a  deep  straw  colour,  and  sanded  over  with  large  and  sparkling 
grit  whilst  wet. 

"  New  plantations  may  be  made  any  time  from  November  to  March. 
They  love  a  sound  and  rich  soil,  which  retaina  moisture  in  a  steady  truy, 
but  not  in  excess.  For  pots,  one-half  strong  loam,  and  the  other  half 
composed  of  venr  old  cow  manure  and  leaf  soil,  thoroughly  decomposed, 
grows  them  in  the  highest  perfection.  In  making  new  plantations,  the 
eround  may  be  marked  out  into  beds  ,  and  my  practice  is  to  plant  them 
m  circles  of  about  eight  inches  diameter ;  the  circles,  fifteen  inches 
i^art,  me  filled  with  young  plants.  Whe»  planted,  I  cover  the  iHnfe 
surfisu^e  three  inckes  with  very  rotten  manure,  as  a  mulching,  and  this 
proves  of  immense  benefiC. 

"  Of  course,  the  planting  in  pots  is  conducted  in  a  similar  way  ;  but 
the  latter  should  be  phmged  during  the  whole  of  their  culture.  The 
Lily  loves  a  partial  shade.  I  grow  them  on  a  wall  bovder,  on  tlve  north 
mde,  wher^  although  they  get  a  liberal  amount  of  solar  light,  the  soil^ 
from  its  northern  inclination,  is  kept  comparatively  cool  thvo«^  the 
summer.  The  summer's  culture  consists  in  keeping  them  free  of  weeds, 
and  in  liberal  watering,  and  all  blossom  buds  shoufd  be  pinched  off  the 
newly-planted  stock  the  moment  they  appear ;  indeed,  by  taking  them 
away  the  second  spring,  a  much  superior  "crown"  is  obtained. 

*'  And  now  as  to  forcing  :  bottom  heat  is  essential.  In  common  with 
ether  herbaceous  things,  which  store  up  in  thenr  roots  the  material  by 
whieh  the  buds  are  developed^  the  root  miiMt  he  forced  into  acHom^Jirwt. 
About  sixty  to  seventy  degrees  is  the  bottom*  warmth  most  oongeoial  to 
them.  A  plungiiEig  medium  will  be  fyvesd  the  best — any  fermenting 
mateviat  will  de.  Like  the  germinatioii  of  seeds^  aome  degree  of  dark- 
ness^ ig'  of  material  benefit.     Any  stvuetiire  which  fill  give  the  above 
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bottom  wArmth,  with,  at  the  same  time,  a  much  moderated  top  heat,  of 
say  fil'ty-live,  is  the  place  for  them  ;  and  in  this  respect  they  class  very 
well  with  the  forcing  of  Dutch  bulbs,  their  treatment  for  a  while  being 
nearly  identical.  In  such  a  situation,  they  should  be  plunged  overhead^ 
covering  the  crown  with  six  inches  of  finely-sifled  old  tan  or  vegetable 
mould. 

"  In  about  three  weeks  or  a  month  from  their  introduction  to  such 
conditions,  they  will  begin  to  show  their  heads  above  the  soil ;  and  here 
what  is  termed  in  horticultural  language  *  cooling  down,'  must  be 
resorted  to.  They  have  to  be  gradually  inured  to  the  light,  and  this  is 
the  work  of  another  fortnight  or  so.  Any  structure  which  will  afford 
them  a  gradually  departing  shade,  with  a  temperature  of  fifty  to  sixty 
degrees,  is  the  very  place  for  them.  And  now,  for  the  first  time  since 
their  introduction  to  artificial  warmth,  occasional  waterings  will  be 
requisite.  As  before  observed,  the  Lily  loves  moisture,  and  weak  and 
clear  liquid  manure  may  occasionally  be  administered.  When  the 
blossoms  begin  to  unfold,  any  cool  greenhouse  will  suit  them  ;  a  de- 
pressed temperature^  minus  frost,  will  but  tend  to  render  the  blossoms 
finer ;  so  that  whether  fancy  points  to  the  drawing-room,  the  boudoir, 
or  the  snug  parlour,  it  is  all  the  same :  anything  but  a  very  hiyh 
temperature. 

**  In  conclusion,  I  may  add,  that  those  cultivated  in  the  open  soil,  for 
later  purposes,  must  be  placed  in  pots  in  the  middle  of  November,  and, 
after  a  thorough  watering,  plunged  overhead  in  any  dry  spot  out-doors, 
and  then  subjected  to  the  same  ordeal  in  their  turn.  Like  most  other 
'rest  roots,*  they  produce  the  finest  flowers  by  a  gradual  course  of 
forcing,  especially  whilst  the  torpid  root  is  acquiring  a  fresh  action. 

"  After  forcing,  the  roots  may  have  a  renewal  of  their  vigour  by 
kindly  attention,  in  the«way  of  shelter,  top-dressing,  liquid  manure,  &c. 
I  prefer,  however,  a  fresh  succession,  and  plant  out  the  rejected  ones  in 
the  common  borders." — Robert  Errington,  Oulton  Park, 

How  TO  Heat  a  Small  Greenhouse  Cheaply. — Being  fond  of 
flowers,  I  put  a  window  10  feet  by  5  into  my  lobby,  with  a  stand  in 
front,  endeavouring,  by  the  addition  of  a  stove,  to  preserve  some 
plants  over  the  winter.  The  exposure  was  to  the  north,  and  two-thirds 
of  them  were  destroyed  by  damping  ofl^,  or  otherwise.  Under  such 
circumstances  I  resolved  to  erect  a  small  greenhouse,  with  an  exposure 
to  the  south ;  and  here  I  wish  the  particular  attention  of  such  as  are 
similarly  situated  with  myself,  that  is,  not  overburdened  with  cash,  and 
therefore  who  desire  to  be  as  moderate  as  possible  in  the  erection  of  a 
greenhouse.  I  bought  old  windows,  8  feet  by  4^ ;  the  cost  of  each 
was  9«.,  and  put  glass  cupolas  on  the  top  as  a  roof,  2\  feet  in  height. 
The  size  of  the  house  is  8  feet  by  8,  and  consequently  at  the  highest 
point  10^  feet.  The  total  expense,  after  painting,  was  under  ^'10. 
The  roofing  consists  of  two  cupolas,  each  8  feet  long  by  4  feet  wide, 
with  a  zinc  conduit  between  and  round  the  whole  house.  The  next 
point  to  be  considered  was  an  efi^ectual  mode  of  heating  the  same,  and 
at  how  little  Expense,  during  the  winter  season.  As  I  live  in  Edinburgh, 
in  inclement  weather  my  gardener  and  his  wife  remove  from  their 
cottage  and  live  in  my  kitchen  during  mv  absencci  consequently  a  tire 
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is  kept  on  there  night  and  day.  The  idea  struck  me  that  a  pipe  platil 
in  the  fire,  open  at  hoth  ends,  the  one  end  open  under  the  bottom  of 
the  grate,  and  which  pipe,  after  being  led  the  whole  length  of  the  fiI^ 
place,  and  being  again  conducted  a  second  time  through  the  lire,  and 
thence  through  the  wall  into  the  greenhouse,  might  effect  the  purpose 
desired.  It  has  been  in  operation  now  for  three  years,  and  has 
succeeded  most  admirably,  without  a  farthing  more  cost  to  loe. 
There  is  a  stop  on  the  end  of  the  pipe  which  enters  into  the  green- 
house, by  which  the  heat  can  he  excluded  when  necessary.  The 
expense  of  the  pipe,  with  building,  was  under  £3,  Its  diameter  b 
three  inches,  and  the  surrounding  cast-iron  half  an  inch  in  thickness. 
It  is  of  great  importance  to  have  the  iron  pipe  of  heaTj  metal ;  for 
should  the  fire  go  out  in  the  night,  hours  will  elapse  before  it  becomes 
so  cold  as  not  to  be  a  protection  from  frost. —  JF^,  K,  A.y  in  Gard. 
Chrnn. 

Heating  Greenhousks  with  Gas. — About  two  months  ago, 
a  gentleman  in  my  neighbourhood  asked  me  what  was  the  most 
economical  way  of  heating  a  greenhouse  12  feet  by  9.  An  idea  struck 
me,  that  if  a  small  gas- pipe  could  be  brought  under  ground  from  the 
house  to  the  greenhouse,  and  then  carried  through  the  latter  by  piping* 
it  would  answer.  This  has  been  effected  in  the  following  cheap  and 
easy  manner.  A  wrought-iron  box  was  made  two  feet  square,  with  a 
door  in  it  for  opening  to  light  the  gas,  as  well  as  to  give  it  air  to  bum 
with.  This  box  was  fixed  in  the  brickwork,  near  the  back  of  the  east 
end  of  the  house  ;  from  this  a  3-inch  pipe  fixed  near  the  top  of  the  iron 
box,  was  led  to  the  other  end  of  the  house,  from  which,  afler  rising 
six  inches  higher,  it  was  conducted  back  again  and  passed  through  the 
end  of  the  house  into  the  open  air,  where,  forming  a  bend,  it  ran  up 
the  outside  in  the  shape  of  a  chimney,  with  a  little  cap  on  the  top  to 
keep  out  the  rain.  The  gentleman  has  had  this  contriyance  lighted 
several  times  to  show  it  to  his  friends,  who  are  all  so  satisfied  with  it 
that  they  mean  to  have  one  put  up  for  themselves.  The  burner 
is  a  fish-tail,  which  can  be  regulated  so  as  to  furnish  much  heat  or 
little.  No  lighting  till  required  is  needed  ;  no  burning  or  overheating 
over-night ;  and  as  to  economy,  when  full  on,  it  bums  six  feet  of  gas  per 
hour.  Instead  of  wrought-iron  pipes,  however,  they  should  have  been 
cast-iron,  with  saddles  on  them  to  hold  water ;  but  even  in  the  present 
case  a  zinc  saddle  might  be  made  to  answer.  I  had  the  gas  lighted 
when  I  went  to  inspect  it,  and  in  five  minutes  the  pipe  was  hot  at  the 
other  end  of  the  house.  This  simple  apparatus  will  not  rest  here ;  if 
gas  can  be  applied  upon  a  small  scale  it  can  upon  a  large  one,  and  no 
doubt  in  time  forcing-houses  will  be  warmed  by  it,  as  well  as  melon 
and  cucumber-pits,  &c.  But  I  hear  some  one  say,  "  Country  places 
cannot  have  it."  Cannot  gentlemen  put  up  a  small  gas  apparatus? 
Only  one  fire  would  then  be  wanted  for  an  entire  estabHshment. — 
James  Cat  hill,  CambenvelL 

The  difficulty  with  gas  has  always  been  that  it  bums  the  air,  and 
also  contaminates  it  by  escape.  It  is  indispensable  that  both  those  evils 
should  be  effectually  guarded  against ;  not  an  easy  thing  to  do,  as  is 
shown  by  a  number  of  failures. — Dr.  Lindley,    {Gardeners  Chronicle), 


blished  before  spring.  Id  the  protection  of  tender  things,  the  principles 
demanding  attention  are  fevr  and  dniple.  A  comparatire  d^ee  of 
drviiess  is  the  first  great  essential,  whether  in  the  atmosphere  or  the 
soil.  In  a  frame  or  pit,  this  amount  of  dryness  cannot  be  guaranteed 
without  motion  in  the  air;  and  this,  of  course,  in  the  absence  of  fire- 
heat,  must  be  accomplished  by  ft  very  free  ventilation  at  every  fitting 
opportunity,  remembering  tbftt  a  small  amount  of  frost  is,  in  general, 
leas  prejudiciat  than  an  accumulation  of  damp,  which  will  rapidly  tend 
to  a  kind  of  mortification  in  the  system  of  the  nlant.  The  same  atmo- 
spheric conditions  are  to  he  obtamed  out  of  aoors,  as  far  as  attention 
can  secure  them  ;  thus,  half  hardy  plants  against  trellises  or  detached, 
if  covered  with  a  mat  and  stuffed  closely  with  hay  inside,  will  be  in 
danger  of  perishing  of  what  we  may  for  the  present  term  suffocation  ; 
the  same  specimen  will  always  run  through  a  long  winter  better  with 
the  mat  alone,  more  especially  if  the  collar  ia  well  protected  by  some 
dry  and  porous  material,  and,  above  all,  the  root  well  top-dressed  with 
sawdust  or  ashes,  or  perhaps  the  two  blended.  As  to  comparative  dry- 
ness of  the  soil,  that  mnet  be  accomplished  principally  by  the  most 
perfect  drainage  ;  this  is,  indeed,  the  greatest  desideratum  with  plants  of 
tender  habits  ;  indeed,  without  it,  Other  appliances  are  seldom  satisfac- 
tory. Mounds  of  new  sawdust,  or  dry  leaves,  raised  around  the  stem, 
with  a  considerable  body  over  the  soil  as  far  as  the  root  ranges,  will  be 
found  of  immense  benefit,  as  retaining  the  ground  heat,  which  we 
believe  ascends  in  a  progressive  way  up  the  stem,  to  alleviate  the 
effects  of  very  severe  weather.  Sfandard  and  dwarf  Roses  of  tender 
character  will  need  protection.  Finish  directly  the  planting  of  all  bulbs 
and  Ranunculus,  &c.,  which  are  intended  to  be  put  in  before  winter  ;  a 
little  sand  round  each  will  assist  in  preserving  them  from  wet.  Also 
plant  out  in  a  sheltered  situation  Brompton  or  Queen  Stocks,  so  that 
they  may  be  protected  in  winter,  sad  reserved  for  planting  out  io 
spring.  Tubers  of  Salvia  patens,  &c.,  should^be  kept  dry.  Plants  of 
spring  fl.owers,  as  Hepaticas,  Primroses,  Polyanthuses,  Auriculas,  Walt- 
flowers,  bulbs,  &c.,  should  now  be  planted  near  the  dwelling-house. 

Florist's  Flowers. — jiuriculat  and  Palyanthv»e»  still  require  well 
looking  afler.  A  free  circulation  of  air  amongst  the  pots  may  be  given 
bv  raising  the  frame  a  few  inches  from  the  ground.  Tulip*  should  be 
planted  as  the  first  opportunities  offer.  The  readiest  and  most  regular 
way  is  to  plant  them  on  the  surface  of  the  bed  unfilled  to  withui  four 
inches  of   the  destined  surface.      Seven  strings    are    then  stretched 
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lengthways  at  equal  distances,  and  secured  bj  nails  at  each  end  of  tbe 

bed  ;  when  the  bulbs  are  plauted  a  short  line  crosses  these,  and  abui^ 
is  placed  at  each  section ;  the  small  line  is  then  removed  the  requisite 
distance,  and  another  row  put  in.      When  the   bed   is  planted,  the 
strings  are  removed,  and  four  inches  of  soil  placed  orer  the  roots  tot 
carefully,  so  that  none  are  displaced.     Hyacinths  should,  if  not  almdj 
done,  be  potted  or  glassed  immediately.     For  blooming  in  glasses,  wf 
rain  or  river-water,  fill  up  the  glasses  until  it  "wiUJust  touch  the  boitm 
of  the  bulb  ;  place  them  in  total  darkness,  and  change  the  solutkn 
about  once  a  fortnight ;  in  doing  this,  hold  the  bulb  in  its  place,  aad 
pour  out  the  contents,  filling  up  again  as  before.     In  a  few  weeks,  the 
roots  having  advanced  considerably,  they  may  be  removed  to  a  window 
or  other  light  situation.     Those  in  pots  should  be  placed  side  by  side 
out- doors,  and  have  old  spent  bark,  or  old  rotted   leaf  mould,  &€., 
spread  over  them  to  the  depth  of  six  inches ;  and  when  the  floweriog 
head  is  clearly  seen  inside  its  leaves,  which,  by  examining,  will  be 
ascertained,  then  remove  them  into  a  forcing-house,  or  greenhouse, 
sitting-room,  &c.,   placing   them   in  full   light.      Pansies^    straggliiig 
shoots  may  now  be  cut  closely,  leaving  a  joint  above  the  ground,  and 
hoops  should  be  placed  over  the  choicest  beds,  that  protection  may  be 
given  in  the  event  of  sudden  frost.     Carnations  will  require  all  the  air 
and  exposure   possible  in  damp  weather,  avoiding   continuous   wet; 
when  plants  appear  mildewed,  sprinkle  a  little  sulphur  over  and  under. 
Pinks — occasionally  stir  between  the  rows  of  plants.     Dahlias  should 
be  taken  up,  advantage  being  taken  of  fine  days ;  secure  the  labels 
firmly.     Chnj^anthernvms  should  be  placed  where  they  can  be  freely 
ventilated,  as  they  ought  not  to  be  kept  close  or  warm,  or  they  would 
soon  become  drawn,  and  be  attacked  by  insects. 

IN  THE  GREENHOUSE,  COLD  FRAME,  *e. 

The  proverbial  dulness  and  dampness  of  the  external  atmosphere 
generally  ])revailing  during  this  month  is  sufficient  to  induce  more  than 
the  ordinary  amount  of  care  and  attention.  Ventilation  on  all  favour- 
able opportunities  is  therefore  highly  necessary,  closing  the  sashes 
early  in  the  afternoon,  when  a  clear  sky  indicates  frost ;  this  precaution 
will  often  prevent  the  necessity  of  making  fires  in  these  houses.  Give 
water  sparingly,  especially  to  plants  which  are  impatient  of  wet,  such 
as  Calceolarias.  Pelargoniums,  and  what  are  called  Scarlet  Greraniums, 
snch  as  have  been  in  beds  and  newly  potted,  should  be  kept  nearly  dry 
till  they  strike  root  afresh.  For  want  of  this  care,  vast  numbers  are 
destroyed.     Repot  show  Pelargoniums. 

IN  THE  FORCING  PIT  OR  8TOVB. 

All  hardy  and  half-hardy  plants  brought  in  for  forcing  should  have 
a  temperature  at  first  of  from  50°  to  60°,  to  be  increased  up  to  75^ 
when  more  advanced  ;  but  as  many  plants  will  not  bear  such  heat,  and 
others  will  not  do  much  good  without  a  high  temperature,  there  should 
be  two  distinct  pits,  or  divisions,  at  least,  for  this  purpose.  The  double 
Roman  Narcissus  is  the  first  of  the  forced  bulbs,  and  where  they  have 
been  potted  early  in  August  they  will  now  stand  60°  of  heat,  and  will 
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be  in  flower  by  the  end  of  this  month.  Cyclamens  that  have  made 
good  roots  will  stand  forcing  for  a  short  time,  and  will  soon  throw  up 
their  blooms;  but,  like  bulbs  of  all  sorts,  they  are  injured  by  forcing 
before  their  roots  are  made. 

Introduce  Roses,  Lilacs,  Violets,  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  and  other 
plants,  to  bring  them  early  into  bloom.  Chinese  Primroses,  sown  last 
spring,  should  be  encouraged,  that  they  may  blossom  about  Christmas. 
These  are  extremely  subject  to  suffer  from  damp ;  they  ought,  conse- 
quently, to  occupy  a  dry  and  airy  situation  during  the  winter. 
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Propagation  op  thb  Hollyhock. — Mr.  Applebj,  in  the  Cottage  Gardener^  details 
a  method  of  rapidly  propagating  hollyhocks,  as  practised  by  Mr.  Macintosh,  of  £<dgewar&- 
road.  He  observes,  he  took  off  the  bottom  side  shoots,  cut  them  into  lengths,  put  them 
into  pots  filled  with  light  soil,  which  he  pressed  down  tight  to  each  cutting,  plunged  these 
pots  of  cuttings  into  a  gentle  bottom  heat,  watering  but  little  till  they  showed  signs  of 
growth,  and  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  his  cuttings  produce  roots,  which,  as  sooa 
as  be  perceived,  he  potted  them  off  into  small  pots,  and  kept  them  in  a  cold  frame  till  they 
were  well  established  and  ready  for  planting  out.  But  this  was  not  all ;  the  side  flower- 
stems  were  cut  off,  and  every  joint,  whether  it  had  leaves  or  not,  was  cut  off  just  below 
the  joint,  leaving  about  an  inch  of  the  stem  above  the  joint.  Elach  joint  had  a  dormant 
bud,  which,  when  isolated,  and  placed  in  shallow  pots  in  a  gentle  stimulative,  started  into 
growth,  and  soon  showed  a  shoot  projecting  \bove  the  soil ;  this,  in  time,  as  the  leaves 
unfolded,  pushed  forth  roots,  and  formed  a  plant.  This  method,  witn  which  we  were  much 
pleased,  shows  that  wherever  a  bud  is,  it  contains  within  itself  the  germ  of  an  entire  plants 
which,  when  correctly  manngcd,  can  be  formed  into  a  plant,  equal  in  vigour,  and  in  every 
way  as  perfect  an  individual  as  the  plant  from  which  it  was  cut  or  taken. 

This  propagation  should,  of  course,  be  performed  as  soon  as  possible.  Cuttings  are  not 
safe  to  put  in  later  than  August,  because  there  would  then  be  a  danger  of  such  very  young 
plants  being  not  carried  safely  through  the  winter.— 7^.  Applebi/. 

Standard  Salvia  fulgkns. — Recently  visiting  a  noblcman^s  celebrated  gardens,  I 
was  particularly  pleased  with  a  number  of  standard  plants  of  this  rich  ciimson  flowered 
salvia.  They  had  been  formed  some  years.  The  main  stem  was  an  inch  and  a  half  or 
more  in  diameter,  quite  hard  and  woody,  and  each  stem  a  yard  clear  below  the  fine  branch- 
ing  head.  The  plants  were  in  magnificent  bloom,  and  were  growing  in  two  rows,  one  on 
each  side  of  a  walk.  Each  winter  they  are  taken  up,  protected,  the  heads  cut  back,  and 
replanted  in  »pring. — FUtra. 

Black  Bbrtlbs  (Blulta  OricntalU). — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Entomological 
Society,  it  was  stated  by  Mr.  Hunter,  that  the  l)lack  beetles^  so  annoying  in  some  kitchens 
and  plant-stoves,  are  readily  destroyed  by  giving  them  powdered  plaistcr  of  Paris  (gypsum) 
mixed  with  oatmeal.  As  all  may  not  partake  of  the  repast  at  any  one  time,  follow  it  up 
at  short  intervals  for  a  time.     It  will  kill  them. 

Capb  Bulbs. — Some  one  conversant  with  the  subject  would  oblige  me  with  immediate 
information  as  to  what  would  be  the  best  treatment  for  bulbous  roots  just  received  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Some  are  of  enormous  size,  three  inches  by  five  inches,  and  have 
started  growing,  though  closely  packed  up,  but  no  names  attached  to  them. — A  SutttcrUfer, 
Gravkl  and  Gas-Tar  Walks. — Noticing  the  detailed  particulars  on  the»e,  in  an 
early  Number  for  this  year,  I  immediately  had  a  considerable  extent  formed  accordingly, 
and  the  result  has  been  highly  satisfactory.  The  walks  were  previously  what  are  termed 
gravel-walks  ,  but  the  cost  of  weeding  was,  for  about  two  miles  of  them,  a  serious  sum  per 
annum,  besides  having  to  disturb  the  surface  so  much.  Last  April,  however,  I  commenced 
operations  in  dry  weather,  of  which  we  had  a  long  continuance.  1  had  the  surface  of  the 
gravel  swept  and  rolled  very  evenly.  1  then  poured  upon  and  spread  the  gas-tar  regularly 
over  it  by  means  of  the  head  of  a  wood  rake,  and  as  we  proceeded  bit  by  bit,  I  had 
some  nice  gravel  sifted  rc^uLtrly  and  evenly  over  it,  and  soon  the  surface  was  as  bard  as 
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concrete,  tod  the  wtlkt  hive  been  much  admired,  tod  entirely  cleen  from  thet  dav  to  dtf 
present ;  not  even  oue  weed  hat  appeared.  The  smell  of  the  tar  passed  off  in  the  count  i/ 
three  days,  and  the  walks  have  the  graveUjColour  appearance,  and  are  quite  snoooth.  Thi* 
are  admirably  firm  and  dry  in  all  weathers;  rain,  &c.,  not  affecting  Uieir  firmness  T^ 
cost  of  one  year's  weeding  was  much  more  than  tarring  the  walks. — Smeary  Yoritkin, 

The  Smbll  op  New  Paint. — A  bundle  of  old  dry  haj,  wetted  and  sprvsi  abss!; 
presents  a  multifarious  Absorbing  surface  for  this;  especially  if  oot  on  the  floor  onh.hit 
over  pieces  of  furniture  which  allow  circulation  of  air,  aa  chairs  laid  upon  tbeir  &ccs,&c 
Large  vessels  of  water,  as  trays  and  pans,  are  not  uncommonly  used,  with  good  efiect;  kt 
the  multiplied  surfaces  of  the  loose  hay  give  it  great  advantage.  It  must  be  \xfi  ve;. 
however,  or  at  least  damp,  for  the  oily  vapour  does  not  seem  to  be  readilj  absorbed  aelts 
the  air  is  kept  moist  by  evaporation. — Gazette, 

Compost  for  the  ViuoROUsi  Growth  op  Chorozbmas. — The  best  for  the  Ck- 
rozema  is  rich  turfy  peat,  broken  small,  and  mixed  with  sharp  silTer-sand,  small  pofiiber^ 
or  charcoal.  The  addition  of  one-fourth  of  turfy  sandy  loam  will  be  an  improveaeDt  iur 
the  strong -growing  varieties  ;  but  strong  adhesive  loam  should  not  be  used,  and  the  walux 
varieties  are  longer  lived  in  peat,  although  their  growth  will  not  be  equal] j  rapid  at  fii^^ 
An  EdhiUtor, 

Descriptive  List  of  Gourds. — Having  taken  your  *•  Floriccltural  CABCfsr" 
since  its  commencement,  and  not  finding  any  account  of  the  different  kinds  of  Gourds, » 
highly  ornamental  in  pleasure-grounds,  I  wish  some  of  your  numerous  correspoodeou 
would  give  a  descriptive  list  of  what  is  eatable,  and  what  poisonous,  and  what  isoit 
curious  (I  have  several,  the  Dottle,  Coasbard,  Powder-horn,  &c.,  &c),  in  your  sext 
Number,  if  you  can. — Feronia. 

Mode  op  Drying  Plants. — The  specimens  intended  for  preserration,  after  bsviBf 
been  kept  in  a  press  for  a  few  hours,  are  placed  in  an  apparatus  called  the  coquette,  k 
which  they  are  exposed  to  the  sun,  or  placed  in  a  stove,  or  in  an  OTen.  The  coquette 
consists  of  two  open  covers,  between  which  The  paper  containing  the  plants  is  pressed  bv 
straps  or  other  means.  The  best  kind  of  covers  are  pieces  of  strong  iron  wire  net-work 
fastened  into  frames  made  of  light  iron  rod.  These  open  frames  allow  the  mobtnre  to 
escape  freely,  while  boards,  or  milled  boards,  absorb  and  retain  it.  The  name  coquette 
was  given  to  this  contrivance,  partly  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  the  specimens  prepared 
with  it,  and  partly  in  remembrance  of  its  inventor,  M.  Lecoq,  Professor  of  Natural  Uistocy 
at  Clermont-Ferrand  (Joum.  de  Pharm.  et  de  Chim),  A  pair  of  frames  of  thb  kind,  with 
plenty  of  Ben  tail's  paper,  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. — Bot,  Gaxeitey  ii.  55.  [The  saise 
result  is  obtained  by  using  wooden  frames  formed  of  laths  secured  together  by  etoas  ban,s» 
as  to  leave  small  vacancies  between  the  laths.] 

Acclimatising  Plants. — 1  have  given  my  continued  best  attention  to  tlie  subject  af 
acclimatising  exotic  plants  at  this  place  during  the  last  thirty-five  years ;  and  1  have  made 
a  written  record  of  all  the  successful  results  during  that  time,  some  of  which  may  periiafs 
be  worthy  of  notice.  Richardia,  t.  e.,  Calla  selhiopica,  in  pots,  produces  much  seed,  oi  whkk 
I  sowed  some  in  the  open  ground  in  the  end  of  March,  1 822,  in  a  vegetable  mould,  on  a 
clayey  subsoil,  latitude  55°  55',  altitude  about  180  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  1  pot 
a  broken  one-light  frame  over  it.  In  six  or  seven  weeks  several  seedlings  grew  up,  in  all 
fifteen  plants ;  here  they  continued  to  grow  well  until  autumn,  when  I  took  them  np  with 
balls  of  earth,  potted  them,  and  kept  them  under  glass  all  winter.  One  of  these  seedliifs 
began  to  flower  in  thirteen  months.  In  the  spring  of  1823  I  planted  it  In  the  open  border 
under  a  high  wall  with  a  western  aspect,  so  that  the  sun  did  not  shine  on  the  plant  till 
twelve  o^clock ;  here  it  begins  flowering  in  the  end  of  May  and  June,  and  grows  someiimcs 
three  feet  high.  One  ycsr  it  produced  eleven  flowers,  and  it  hss  prodaced  seeds.  Ftesi 
1823  it  continued  to  grow  and  flourish,  surviving  the  long-remembered  soTere  winters  ol 
ltt3(>-7>8;  in  the  spring  of  1838  it  was  first  taken  up;  it  was  a  large  mass  of  roots,  of 
which  I  replanted  a  portion  in  the  same  place,  and  it  continues  to  grow  and  flosrcr  wdL 
In  October,  1851, 1  was  compelled  to  take  it  up,  owing  to  alterations;  it  had  then  a  laigs 
cluster  of  green  seeds.  1  cut  the  plant  in  halves,  one  of  which  is  again  growing  in  tbs 
same  place  under  a  wall,  planted  deep  in  cool  loamy  earth,  in  a  shady,  welUshelteKd  situa- 
tion ;  and  the  part  with  seeds  was  put  in  a  pot,  and  placed  under  glass.  The  duster  of 
seeds,  half  an  ounce,  ripened  in  the  end  of  December,  of  which  I  sowed  some  in  a  pot  on 
February  18,  1851,  and  raised  twenty  seedlings;  they  are  planted  now  tlirve  in  a  pot, 
and  one  in  a  nine-inch  pot ;  those  planted  three  in  a  pot  began  flowering  January  15,  185i, 
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ill  lets  thin  t  year  from  the  time  of  their  being  sown.  By  various  ways  of  managing,  the 
plants  are  in  flower  nearly  all  the  year.  Several  are  growing,  and  flower  well  in  other 
plants ;  under  walls,  in  this  situation,  it  produced  seven  large  flowers  last  June.  The  above 
plant  has  been  twice  transplanted,  and  has  lived  upwards  of  thirty  years.  I  have  found  as 
many  as  eight  seeds  in  one  berry  ;  the  largest  seeds  produced  the  hardiest  plants,  and  two 
▼arieties — major  and  minor.  A  seedling  Calla,  in  a  nine-inch  pot,  grew  4|  feet  high,  and 
produced  a  largo  cluster  of  ripe  seeds,  which  weighed  4^  ounces.  A  plant,  in  flower  last 
February,  was  4|  feet  high,  in  a  pot  of  rich  earth,  with  sometimes  two  large  twin  leaves  on 
one  footstalk,  and  two  columns  in  one  flower ;  sometimes  the  flowers  are  double,  so  called 
here,  with  flowers  seven  inches  wide ;  it  is  a  graceful  plant  for  a  shady  room  or  hall,  or 
among  statuary,  &c  I  have  gathered  two  ounces  of  seeds  in  a  year,  besides  the  above. 
— Jokii'Street^  Biei^  East  Lothian. 

Shacklbwbll,  Stokb  Nbw^inoton,  and  Hacknxy  Amalgamated  Floral 
SociBTY,  Sept,  1.  Dealers. — 24  Dahlias  :  1st,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  with  Mr.  Seldon,  Mr. 
Herbert ;  Princess  Radzewill,  General  Faucher,  Barmaid,  Leda,  Fame,  Sir  F.  Bathurst, 
Queen  of  Whites,  R.  Cobden,  Seraph,  Chancellor,  Morning  Star,  Sir  R.  Whittington, 
Fearless,  G.  Glenny,  Sir  C.  Napier,  Queen  of  Lilacs,  Scarlet  Eclipse,  Kant,  Miss  Shears, 
Dr.  Frampton,  Sir  R.  Peel,  and  Gem  of  the  Grove ;  2nd,  Mr.  Legg,  with  Anticipation, 
Nil  t)esperandum,  Mrs.  Seldon,  I/eda,  Fearless,  Carmina,  Lady  St.  Maur,  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, R.  Cobden,  Marchioness  Cornwallis,  Sir  F.  Bathurst,  Sylph,  Thames  Bank  Hero, 
Magnificent,  Utilis,  Queen  of  Beauty,  Roundhead,  Mr.  Herbert,  Admiral,  Mr.  Seldon, 
Miss  Newman,  Nonpareil,  Queen  of  Yellows,  Summit  of  Perfection;  3rd,  Mr.  Hunt, — 12 
Fancies :  1st,  Mr.  Legg,  with  Lady  Grenville,  Mrs.  Hansard,  Princess  Charlotte,  Mrs. 
WMllis,  Belle  de  Peyne,  Jetty  Trefl^  Maid  of  Lodi,  Saracen,  Jenny  Lind,  Floral  Beauty, 
Queen  of  Fancies,  and  Madame  Bresson  ;  2nd,  Mr.  Turner,  with  Claude,  Le  Peon,  Elegan- 
tissima.  Lady  Grenville,  Princess  Helena,  Empereur  de  Maroc,  Phaeton,  Mrs.  Hansard, 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  Jenny  Lind.  Amateurs. — 12  blooms: 
1st,  Mr.  Holmes,  with  G.  Glenny,  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Richard  Cobden,  Miss  C.  Bacon, 
Sir  F.  Bathurst,  Miss  Newman,  Duke  of  Wellington,  El  Dorado,  JuUien,  Summit  of 
Perfection,  Marchioness  Cornwallis  and  Mr.  Seldon;  2nd,  Mr.  Robinson,  with  General 
Fauchier,  Ambassadeur,  Queen  of  Lilacs,  Mr.  Seldon.  Richard  Cobden,  Fearless,  Sylph, 
Shylock,  Nil  Desperandum,  Sir  F.  Bathurst,  Roundhead,  and  Sir  C.  Napier ;  3rd,  Mr. 
Weedon,  with  Ne^^o,  Queen  of  Lilacs,  Mr.  Seldon,  Model,  Sir  F.  Bathurst,  Leda,  Fear« 
less,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Blanchfleur,  Nil  Desperandum,  and  Gem  of  the  Grove ;  4th, 
Mr.  Prockter,  with  General  Fauchier,  Fame,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Victory,  Richard  Cob- 
den, Queen  of  Lilacs,  Sir  F.  Bathurst,  El  Dorado,  Fearless,  Jullien,  C.  Turner,  aiid  Sir  C. 
Napier.  Six  Fancies:  1st,  Mr.  Prockter,  with  Queen  of  Fancies,  Miss  Weyland,  Mrs. 
Hansard,  Spcctabilis,  Miss  Bathurst,  and  Gloire  de  Kain ;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  Edwards,  Hollosray, 
with  Elizabeth,  Reine  Pomare,  Highland  Chief,  Miss  Compton,  Mrs.  Hansard,  and  Jenny 
Lind ;  3rd,  Mr.  James,  with  Princess  Charlotte,  Mrs.  Hansard,  Empereur  de  Maroc,  General 
Cavaignac,  Phaeton,  and  Triumphant ;  4th,  Mr.  Humber,  with  Rachael,  Plying  Dutchman, 
Mrs.  Hansard,  Miss  Compton,  Mrs.  Lsbouchere,  and  Floral  Beauty.  Six  other  collections 
were  staged  in  this  class,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  every  pan  Mrs.  Hansard  was 
introduced,  showing  that  this  fine  variety  is  becoming  highly  popular.  Six  new  flowers  : 
1st,  Mr.  Robinson,  with  Morning  Star,  Queen  of  Whites,  Phantom,  Alice,  Miss  Ward 
(without  the  white  tips),  and  Sir  R.  Whittington  ;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  Edwards,  HoUoway,  with 
Edmund  Foster,  Morning  Sur,  Triumphant,  Alice,  Sir  R.  Whittington,  and  Dr.  Bramp- 
ton ;  3rd,  Mr.  Holder,  with  Morning  Star,  Sir  R.  Whittington,  Queen  of  Whites,  Miss 
Ward,  Sir  F.  Thesiger,  and  Malvina ;  4th,  Mr.  James,  with  Morning  Star,  Queen  of 
Whites,  Sir  R.  Whittinf^ton,  Red  Gauntlet,  Douglas  Jerrold,  and  Dr.  Frampton.  First 
Class  Certificates  were  granted  to  the  following  six  varieties,  and  an  interesting  exhibition 
was  made  by  a  specimen  of  each  being  set  up  ki  a  regular  board.  We  enumerate  th^m  as 
set  up  in  the  stand :  Sir  J.  Franklin  (Turner)  previously  described  by  us ;  Miss  Matthews 
(Bragg)  scarlet,  tipped  with  white,  a  fancy  flower  remarkable  for  its  depth;  Sob  (Drum* 
mond)  a  brilliant  scarlet,  deep,  well- arranged,  and  fine  centre  ;  Miss  Caroline  (Brittle)  a 
blush  flower  in  the  way  of  Marchioness  Cornwallis,  but  much  thicker ;  Beauty  of  the 
Grove  (Burgess)  pale  buff  yellow  with  dark  rosy  tips,  attractive,  and  with  plenty  of  *^  stuff'* 
to  warrant  good  growth ;  Lord  Byron  (Pope),  rosy  salmon,  new  in  colour,  large  smooth 
petal,  of  good  outline.  Other  seedlings  were  shown  possessing  many  excellent  points,  and 
foremost  among  these  was  Lady  Dalrymple  (Turvill),  lilac  blush,  boldly  tipped  with 
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purple;  PUnti^net  (Turner),  rosy  lilac,  bold;  Sir  J.  Pnxton,  dull  yellow,  inclined  to 
colour  on  the  edge;  Lady  Folkstone,  blush;  Miss  F.  Moriers  (Uuiou)  a  tricolor,  daik 
yellow  base,  sides  crimsou,  tip  white;  Marchioness  Douro,  clear  yellow.  Of  other  novelties, 
Mr.  Eklwards  contributed  a  flower  of  a  striped  fancy  seeilling,  colours  scarlet  and  deep  yellow, 
evenly  balanced  in  regular  stripes.  The  general  opinion  regarding  this  flower  was  that  for 
form,  centre,  and  petal,  it  is  unequalletl  in  its  class.  It  was  compared  with  Rerabrandt 
and  Spectabilis,  flowers  intimately  in  the  way  of  ii  so  far  as  colour  is  concerned,  but  much 
behind  it  in  every  quality  constituting  perfection ;  the  praise  bestowed  on  it  was  so  unani- 
mous, that  it  is  intended  to  call  it  Unanimity  (Kdwards). 

Pelargoniums  DURING  October. — Mr.  Dobson,  in  his  excellent  Treatise  says:  — 
By  the  beginning  of  October  the  plants  (well-rooted  cuttings  in  '2  and  .3-iucli  pots,  with 
their  tops  pinched  off),  may  be  again  shifted,  that  is,  if  they  aic  suHIcienily  strong,  into 
4- inch  pots,  keeping  in  mind  the  same  treatment  as  was  recommended  in  poiting  them  off, 
except  in  stopping  them,  which  must  be  done  according  to  the  time  they  are  required  to 
be  in  flower;  June  is  the  principal  month.  Plants,  therefore,  that  are  re<iuired  for  Juno 
should  be  stopi^  back  about  the  second  or  third  week  in  December,  when  they  niust  Iks 
kept  dry  till  the  eyes  are  visible.  As  soon  as  they  ate  sutTiciently  broken,  they  mav  be 
again  shifted  into  their  blooming-pots ;  a  6-inch  pot  will  be  quite  lar^'C  enough  f.]r  an 
autumn-struck  cutting,  as  the  plants  must  not  be  making  growth  while  they  are  in  flower. 
They  will  require  no  more  shifting  till  after  they  arc  cut  down,  when  they  may  be  prepared 
for  making  specimens. 

Mandevilla  8UAVEOLBN8.--Tn  a  recent  visit  to  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Montpclier, 
1  observed  Mandevilla  suaveolens  growing  over  a  trellis  as  a  hardy  climber.  With  a  view 
to  test  the  severity  of  the  winter,  I  inquired  what  s{)ecies  of  Passifloi-u  flourished  under 
similar  treatment,  and  learnt  that  none  but  P.  ca;rulea  would  live  tiiere  out-of-doors  ;  all 
others  which  had  been  tried  had  been  killed  by  frost  in  winter.  On  my  remarking  that 
P.  cserulea  flourished  in  England,  the  gardener  assured  me  that  Mandevilla  was  decidedly 
more  hardy;  and  that  where  P.  cserulea  flourished,  he  had  no  doubt  Mandevilla  would 
equally.  In  accordance  with  this  statement,  I  observe  that  a  branch  of  Mandevilla  which 
has  grown  out  through  the  roof  of  my  greenhouse,  is  this  day  (October  18)  in  perfect 
flower,  having  been  exposed  about  ten  days  ago  to  a  frost  which  injured  French-beans, 
Convolvulus  major,  caused  the  leaves  of  Mangold -wurt7.el  to  droop,  and  so  danmged  flowers 
of  Passiflora  coerulea  against  a  wall,  that  they  did  not  expand.  I  should  remark  that  tho 
greenhouse  is  span- roofed,  so  that  the  Mandevilla  was  exposed  both  to  wind  and  radiation 
without  any  protection  whatever.  .1  mention  this  to  induce  others  to  try  Mandevilla,  as  I 
intend  to  do  next  year,  against  a  wall  where  Passiflora  flourishes.  I  may  add,  that  the  frosts 
at  Montpelier  are  occasionally  so  severe  that  Cuprcssus  husitanica  was  severely  injuied,  and 
Oranges  and  Olives  killed  outright.  On  the  other  hand,  from  the  heat  of  the  summer 
Nelumbium  both  flowers  and  seeds  in  a  tank  in  the  middle  of  the  garden. — J.  R. — 
Gardeners*  Chronide. 

DiSLYTRA  SPECTABILIS. — The  following  is  some  account  of,  perhaps,  the  most  splendid 
specimen  of  this  Fumowort  that  has  ever  been  grown  in  this  country.  The  plant  to  which 
1  allude  was  planted  the  year  before  last  in  the  garden  of  a  gentleman  at  Lexdcn  Heath, 
near  Colchester,  and  was  then  only  a  few  inches  high.  Duiing  that  and  the  last  year  it 
grew  and  flourished  wonderfully,  but  this  year  it  reached  a  size  and  form  that  very  far 
surpasses  anything  of  the  kind  that  I  ever  heard  of.  In  the  middle  of  August  it  became 
necessary  to  cut  it  down,  on  account  of  its  enormous  size,  to  prevent  it  from  destroying 
some  neighbouring  Roses,  and  it  then  measured  upwards  of  30  feet  in  circumference,  and 
5  fi'et  in  height.  I  have  never  h:id  an  opportunity  of  examining  it  closely,  but  I  have 
constantly  seen  and  admiied  it  from  the  road  in  passing  by,  and  I  have  repeatedly  heaid 
from  one  who  bus  been  inside  the  garden,  that  what  I  have  here  stated  is  entirely  correct. 
I  have  also  been  told  that  between  Apiil  and  August  it  frequently  bore  upwards  of 
200  perfect  spikes  of  flowers  at  once,  and  that  it  had  not  a  single  stem  or  branch  broken 
by  the  wind,'  although  in  a  very  bleak  and  exposed  situation.  I  should  add,  that  it  it 
planted  in  the  richest  artificial  soil  that  can  be  made,  and  that  in  winter  it  h  left  wholly 
unprotected.  In  the  flower-garden  of  the  same  gentleman  there  are  also  extraordinary 
specimens  of  the  Myoporum  tenuifolium,  the  two  sorts  of  Vincas,  and  of  the  new  Cantua 
dependans;  I  have  not  seen  tbem  myself,  but  I  am  informed  by  good  authority  that  ther 
are  of  a  size  and  form  far  beyond  anything  ever  attained  in  any  of  our  best-managed  green- 
houses, owing  entirvly,  1  believe,  to  the  soil  which  is  given  to  them.-— .^  Lover  of  Fhrcers. 
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POBTUNE'S  DOUBLE  YELLOW,  or  Wang.jang-ve  ROSE. 

THE  Horticultural  Society  sent  Mr.  Fortune  to  China  to  collect  plant*, 
and  along  with  other  valuahle  ones  he  forwarded  to  the  Society's 
garden,  in  1845,  was  the  highly  ornameDtal  "  Climbing  Roae,"  which 
we  now  figure.  From  the  remarks  that  he  communicated  about  the 
Bose,  great  expectations  were  entertained  of  its  beauty,  &c.  Its  sub- 
sequent culture,  however,  in  our  own  country,  in  various  places,  proved 
very  different  j  hut  few  blossoms  were  produced,  and  those  of  inferior 
size.  In  consequence  of  such  failures,  ader  what  had  been  described 
of  its  excellencies  by  Mr.  Fortune,  a  considerable  prejudice  against  the 
Rose  has  arisen.  This  hss  resulted,  however,  from  the  "improper 
treatment  "  which  has  been  pursued  with  the  plant.  Our  renders  will 
recollect  that  the  treatment  in  pruning  the  "Banksiau  Rose"  is  very 
different  to  that  applied  to  tlic  general  Roses  of  oiir  gardens  ;  the 
former  requires  a  summer  dressing  and  pruning,  but  the  latter  require 
it  in  winler.  Fortune's  Yellow  Rose  must  be  treated  similar  to  the 
Banksian,  but  the  treatment  usually  given  to  the  other  class  of  Roses 
mentioned  had  been  pursued  with  it ;  hetice  the  failure  and  disappoint- 
ment resulting.  The  Ranksian  Rose  does  not  produce  its  flowers  on 
the  wood  of  the  preienl  year's  growth  as  other  roses  do,  hut  on  the 
wood  of  the  pret'ioui  year,  therefore  the  great  object  must  be  to  obtain 
^iToa^  vsellripened  wood  of  this  season  to  supply  the  bloom  of  next 
year.  The  prineipnl  attention  to  effect  this  is  to  treat  the  Rose  very 
similar  to  what  is  practised  with  the  Peach-tree,  as  it  regards  its  sum- 
mer regulation  of  new  shoots  by  thinning  away  the  superfluons  shoots, 
retaining  only  those  which  have  bloom  upon  them,  and  a  due  propor> 
tion  being  left  for  the  following  year's  bloom.  Towards  the  end  of  .\pril 
hand-dress  the  Rose-tree,  when  the  shoots  will  he  about  four  inches  long. 
Again,  in  July  or  early  part  of  August  look  over  the  Rose,  and  stop  the 
leads  by  cutting  amy  about  one-mid  of  ea^ ;  and,  not  to  have  llw 
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plant  crowded,  cat  some  clean  away,  or  so  as  only  to  leave  aboat  thivc 
inches  to  form  spurs  of  bloom.  The  wood  now  left,  being  kept  nicely 
open,  will  hare  a  proper  chance  of  ripening  by  the  end  of  summer.  The 
iboots  will  require  to  be  duly  secured  to  the  wall  or  trellis.  If  this 
Attention  to  its  pruning  in  summer  be  duly  observed,  it  requires  no  other 
pruning  during  winter,  and  a  constant  and  profuse  bloom  may  be  secured 
etery  year.  We  have  adopted  the  plan  for  several  years  with  the 
greatest  success,  the  white  and  yellow  blooming  most  profusely. 
.  Now,  this  method  of  treatment  must  be  pursued  with  the  Rose  we 
figure,  under  precisely  similar  circumstances,  and,  as  we  saw  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  Standish  and  Noble,  of  Bagshot,  during  the  pait 
summer,  where  plants  of  it  were  in  most  prqfiae  bloom,  it  will  prove  to 
be  exceedingly  oeautiful  and  oiiiamental.  It  is  a  rapid  grower,  and 
quite  hardy,  excellent  for  covering  a  wall  or  trellis,  or  grown  as  a  pillar 
rose. 

The  following  account  of  the  Hose  is  given  in  the  ''  Journal  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,"  vol.vi.,  p.  52, 1851,  by  Dr.  Lindley.  "Mr.  Fortune 
tells  us,  'the  Rose  you  inquire  abont  is  well  known  to  me,  and  was  dis- 
covered in  the  garden  of  a  rich  Mandarin  at  Ningpo.  It  completely 
covered  an  old  wall  in  the  garden,  and  was  in  full  bloom  at  the  time  of 
njy  visit :  masses  of  glowing  yellowish  and  salmon-coloured  flowers 
hung  down  in  the  greatest  profusion,  and  produced  a  most  striking 
effect.  It  is  called  by  the  Chinese,  the  Wang-jang-ve,  or  Yellow  Rose. 
They  vary,  however,  a  good  deal  in  colour ;  a  circumstance  which,  in 
my  opinion,  adds  not  a  little  to  the  beautv  and  character  of  the  plant. 
I  fancy  it  is  quite  distinct  from  any  other  Icnown  variety,  and  certainly 
different  from  any  China  kind.  It  is  admirably  adapted  for  covering 
walls  ;  and  if  planted  in  rick  soil,  and  alloxced  to  grow  its  full  si2e, 
nothing  can  produce  a  finer  effect  in  our  gardens.*  *' 

Had  Mr.  Fortune* s  directions  as  to  its  being  allowed  to  grow  with- 
out having  its  shoots  shortened,  we  should  have  had  this  fine  Rose  some 
years  ago  flourishing  as  it  now  does  at  Bagshot  with  Messrs.  Standish 
and  Noble.  To  see  it  thus  however,  we  must  be  content  to  wait  till 
"gentle  spring"  and  "refulgent  summer*'  arrives  : 

"  Come  gentle  Spring,  etherid  mildneM,  came, 
And  from  the  bosom  of  yon  dripping  cloud, 
Wliile  music  wakes  around,  vcilM  in  asbowcr 
Of  shadowing  rosct,  on  our  plains  descend.** 

Thomson. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  OR  RARE  PLANTS. 

Begonia  xanthina. — Roots  of  this  very  handsome  flowering  spe- 
cies were  sent  to  Mr.  Nuttall,  of  Rainhill,  near  Preston,  by  Mr.  Booth, 
from  the  Island  of  Boutan.  It  bloomed  in  the  store  at  Rainhill 
during  the  last  summer.  The  flower  stems  rise  about  a  foot  high, 
each  terminating  in  a  many-flowered  corymbous  head  of  **rieh  yellow  " 
Uoiipms^  tinged  at  the  back  with  red.    The  learea  (each)  are  abont 
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six  inches  long,  of  a  deep  green  above  and  red  beneath*  Each  blossom 
18  an  inch  across.  It  is  exceedingly  pretty,  and  merits  a  place  in  every 
stove.     (Figured  in  Bot,  Mag.y  4683.) 

Cleisostome  crassipolium.  —  A  stove  Orchid^  introduced  into 
this  country  by  Messrs.  Veitch  from  the  East  Indies.  The  flower  stem 
is  about  a  foot  high,  and  the  numerous  blossoms  are  produced  in  a 
panicle  of  short  spikes  ;  each  flower  being  half  an  inch  across.  Sepals 
and  petals  greenish  yellow,  and  the  lip  a  rosy  violet-colour.  (Figured 
in  PaxtorCs  Flower  Garden,  plate  99.) 

Malva  iNVOLUCRATA  (Syuouyme,  Nuttallia  involucrata). — Seeds  of 
this  pretty  flowering  "  hardy  perennial"  were  sent  from  the  Texas,  by 
Dr.  Engellman,  to  the  Royal  (hardens  of  Kew.  The  flower  stems 
extend  about  two  feet,  Iving  upon  the  ground,  the  ends  rising  upwards, 
each  bearing  numerous  blossoms,  and  evenr  flower  two  inches  across,  of 
a  deep  red  purple,  having  a  lar^e  pale  yellow  centre.  It  is  a  charming 
plant  for  the  flower-garden.    (Figured  in  Bot.  Mag.,  4681.) 

Myosotis  azorica,  the  Azorean  Forget-me-not. — ^This  very  pretty 
flowering  plant  we  figured  several  years  ago  ;  it  is  a  half-hardy  peren- 
nial. It  is  a  native  of  some  of  the  Azorean  Islands,  where  it  grows 
about  waterfalls,  and  on  wet  rocks  having  a  north-east  aspect.  Its 
proper  habitat  appears  to  be  on  mountains  following  the  course  of 
rocky  mountain  streams,  where  the  air  is  kept  damp  by  the  spray  of 
the  water.  It  blooms  freely,  and  its  racemes  and  corymbous  heads  of 
deep  rich  flowers,  having  a  yellow  eye,  are  very  pretty.  The  plant 
does  well  during  summer  in  the  open  bed,  but  must  be  in  a  rather 
shady  place.  It  succeeds  well  too  in  a  pit-frame  or  greenhouse,  but 
must  have  a  free  air,  or  it  will  be  drawn  up  weakly.  If  the  tops  of  the 
shoots  be  pinched  off  early  in  the  season,  side  shoots  are  produced,  and 
the  plant  becomes  bushy,  and  blooms  in  perfection.  (Figured  in  Paxton's 
Flower  Garden,  97.) 

Nyhph^a  Devoniensis.  —  This  splendid  Water  Lily  we  recently 
noticed,  when  remarking  on  the  figure  of  it,  given  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine.  A  fine  figure  of  this  noble  flower  is  now  given  in  PaxtonCs 
Flower  Garden,  98th  plate.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  an  hybrid, 
produced  by  crossing  Nymphsea  rubra  with  N.  lotus,  but  it  is  subse- 
quently considered  to  be  an  hybrid  between  N.  rubra  and  N.  dentata. 
Each  flower  is  about  eight  inches  across,  of  a  bright  rosy  crimson 
colour.  The  plant  blooms  very  freely,  and  at  Chatsworth  was  in 
blossom  from  April  1 2th  to  the  middle  of  October,  and  even  then  had 
a  fine  succession  of  flower-buds.  It  is  a  very  valuable  acquisition,  and 
we  trust  is  the  precursor  to  many  other  handsome  hybrids.  This  class 
would  be  highhr  improved  by  the  growers  of  water  plants  hybridizing 
vnth  the  finest  kinds. 

RuBUS  BiPLORUS. — Twin-flowering  Raspberry, —  This  very  hand- 
some Bramble  has  been  obtained  from  Nepaul  by  Messrs.  Veitch.  It 
is  quite  hardy  and  very  ornamental.  The  stems  spring  from  the  ground 
on  clusters,  like  our  common  I^r.spberry,  and  attains  a  height  of  ten  to 
twelve  feet,  erect,  branched.  The  stems  are  very  white,  appearing  as 
if  they  had  been  ^itewashed.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  profVudon, 
white,  each  blossom  nearly  an  inch  across }  they  are  succeeded  by  ti/eB- 
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flavoured  fruit,  as  large  as  a  usual-sised  Raspberry,  and  of  a  beau- 
tiful orange  or  deep  amber  colour.  It  is  not  valuable  as  an  ornament 
for  the  shrubbery,  but  would  be  a  handsome,  agreeable- flaroured  fruit 
for  the  table.     (Figured  in  Bot,  Mag.,  46/8.) 

Gaura  LiNDHEiMERi. — A  plant  belonging  to  the  Clarkias,  &c.  It 
is  a  branching  perennial  herbaceous  plant,  growuig  three  to  four  feet 
high,  and  blooming  in  profusion  from  July  to  October.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  long  twiggy  spikes,  each  blossom  being  an  inch  across ; 
white  or  deep  pink.  It  is  easily  increased  from  seeds,  and  is  best 
treated  as  a  half-hardy  triennial.  It  does  not  flower  till  the  second 
season.  If  seeds  be  sown  so  as  to  get  plants  strong  enough  to  endure 
winter,  and  being  turned  into  beds  in  spring,  will  bloom  that  seasou.  It 
is  showy  for  a  border  of  mixed  plants,  or  the  skirts  of  a  plantation. 

Heliophila  pilosa  (Cruciform  Order). — A  hardy  annual  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  grows  about  eighteen  inches  high,  and  the 
flowers  are  produced  in  terminal  spikes,  of  a  bright  blue,  and  each  blot- 
som  half  an  inch  across.  It  is  a  charming  ornament  for  the  borders  in 
summer,  and  seeds  freely.     It  is  also  called  H.  arabidoides. 

Pelargonium  foliolosum.  —  This  is  one  of  what  are  usually 
called  "  Cape  Geraniums,"  Mr.  Wicks,  a  collector  of  Cape  plants, 
introduced  it  into  England.  It  is  one  of  the  fleshy-rooted  species.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  umbels,  six  or  eight  blossoms  in  eacn  ;  they  are 
of  a  pale  yellow  colour.  It  will  be  valuable  as  a  breeder,  from  which 
some  of  our  light  flowers  may  be  impregnated,  and  larger  yellow  blos- 
somed varieties  be  obtained.  All  the  Cape  Pelargoniums  require  to  be 
grown  in  a  good,  rich,  sandy  soil,  and  to  be  kept  dry  in  winter.  This 
yellow- flowered  species,  we  understand,  is  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
garden  at  Chiswick. 

IIeintzia  tigrina. — Mr.  Karstan  discovered  this  noble  Gesneras- 
like  plant  in  shady  situations  on  the  mountains  of  Caraccus,  where  it 
grows  Jive  or  six  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  one  foot  long.  Each  blos- 
som is  about  two  inches  long,  the  calyx  being  of  a  rich  rose-colour, 
with  a  green  rib  in  the  middle  of  each  sepal.  The  corolla  is  pure  white, 
with  numerous  blood-coloured  spots  on  the  expanded  portion.  It  is  a 
fine  species,  and  will  become  one  of  the  best  stove  plants.  It  requires 
a  similar  treatment  to  the  Gesueras,  Gloxinias,  Sumingias,  &c.  It  is 
in  Mr.  Van  Houtte's  collection,  in  I3elgium. 

Salvia  RiEMERiANA. — A  native  of  the  Texas,  where  it  grows  in  the 
woods.  It  is  a  half-shrubby  plant,  and  with  us  a  half-hardy  one.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  very  long  spikes,  rather  small,  of  a  rich  crimson 
colour.  It  IS  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  and  grows  about  two  feet 
high. 

LiLTUM  GiGANTEUM. — This  uoblc  Lily,  growing  to  the  height  of 
ten  feet,  we  find  will  endure  without  injuir  in  the  open  ground,  having 
A  covering  of  dry  leaves,  or  ashes  over  the  roots  in  winter.  It  ought 
to  be  grown  in  every  garden. 

LiLiuM  Brownii. — A  hardy  kind,  having  large  trumpet-shaped 
flowers,  white,  with  the  outside  marked  with  Liouze-purple. 

LiLiuM  LONOIFI.ORVM. — The  flowers  are  large,  trumpetHdhaped, 
pure  white. 
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^'  These  Lilies,  with  all  those  of  Lilium  lancifolium,  which  are  quite 
hardj,  should  now  be  procured  and  planted  immediately  for  next  year's 
blooming. 

Plants  in  blvom  in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew, 

Lapageria  Rosea. — In  June,  1850,  we  gave  a  figure  of  this  very 
handsome  flower,  but  it  was  drawn  from  a  flower  produced  by  a  weakly 
plant.  A  plant  has  been  grown  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  out-doors, 
trained  against  a  wall,  where  it  showed  for  bloom ;  being  late  in  the 
summer,  it  was  taken  up  and  remoyed  into  a  cool  house,  appropriated 
for  Ferns,  and  there  trained  to  the  back  wall,  the  roof  sloping  to  the 
north  ;  the  face  of  the  back  wall  is  shaded  from  the  sun,  and  cool ;  here 
it  has  bloomed  charmingly.  Each  flower  is  "  trumpet-shaped,"  and  the 
tube  four  inches  long,  with  the  expanded  mouth  downwards  ;  thus  droop- 
ing, such  large  flowers  haye  a  very  interesting  and  pretty  appearance. 
They  are  of  a  bright  rosy-crimson,  with  the  inside  beautifully  ornamented 
with  numerous  white  dots.  Handsome  as  was  the  flower  we  figured, 
to  which  we  refer  our  readers,  the  flowers  at  Kew  are  much  superior. 
It  is  a  native  of  Chili,  an  evergreen,  half-shrubby  plant,  adapted  for 
training  to  a  pillar,  wall,  or  wire-work  frame.  It  highly  merits  a  place 
in  every  Greenhouse  or  Conservatory,  or  trained  against  a  wall.  The 
plant  is  a  free  bloomer,  and  one  of  the  finest  that  has  been  introduced 
for  many  years. 

Gynerium  Argenteum. — This  is  the  celebrated  "Pampas  grass" 
of  Brazil.  There  is  a  noble  specimen  growing  in  the  open  bed  in  the 
Royal  Gardens,  having  about  thirty  flower  stems,  nearly  four  yards 
high,  each  terminating  with  a  feathery-looking  panicled  head,  two  feet 
long,  and  of  a  beautiful  silvery  appearance.  The  plant  is  very  numerously 
fiimished  with  leaves,  which  are  about  nine  feet  long,  narrow,  and 
deeply  saw-toothed  on  both  edges.  The  plant  requires  a  rich,  deep 
soil,  and  to  stand  alone  in  an  open  situation.  Its  bushy  mass  of  fine 
leaves,  and  its  magnificent  floral  stems,  present  a  noble  appearance. 

Gloxinia  maculata. — There  are  several  fine  plants  in  bloom  in 
the  stove ;  one  had  seven  spikes  of  flowers,  three  feet  high,  and  the 
centre  spike  had  had  thirty  flowers  upon  it.  It  is  not  only  a  noble 
growing  plant,  but  its  French-white,  stout  blossoms,  with  a  dark  blotch 
in  the  inside,  are  very  handsome.  It  continues  to  bloom  for  several 
months,  and  if  treated  with  a  view  to  succession,  two  plants  would, 
started  at  different  but  distant  times,  supply  flowers  all  the  year.  It 
merits  a  place  in  every  stove  or  warm  greenhouse.  If  the  plant  be 
started  in  a  hotbed  frame,  and  retained  there  till  it  is  a  foot  or  more 
hidh,  it  may  be  removed  into  the  greenhouse  to  bloom. 

Eranthemom  montanvm. — A  neat  bushy  plant,  blooming  freely. 
The  tube  of  each  blossom  is  three  inches  long,  white ;  the  end  (limb)  is 
five,  parted  an  inch  and  a  half  across,  of  a  pretty  French  lilac  colour. 
It  merits  a  place  in  every  stove. 

Cypripeoium    venustum,   C.   inngne^    and   C.   barbatum,   are    in 
beautiful  flower  in  the  stove.     These  "  Ladies'  Slippers,"  are  particu-  , 
larly  interesting  ;  the  singular  form»  in  varied  colours  of  green,  with, 
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yellow,  brown,  and  purple,  render  them,  too,  very  handsome.     They 
bloom  freely  throughout  autumn  and  winter. 

JusTiciA  sPECiosA. — This  is  a  showy,  winter,  blooming,  stoTe- 
plant,  its  profusion  of  rosy-violet  flowers  are  very  gay.  It  forms  a 
neat  bush. 

TuRNERA  ELEGANS. — A  neat-gTowing  stove-plant,  blooming  freely. 
The  flowers  are  funnel-shaped,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  having  a  band  of 
deep  yellow,  which  encircles  a  black  centre;  very  pretty  throng 
winter. 

In  the  Greenhouse. — Acacia  Olcefolia. — A  neat  plant,  with  oval 
leaves  about  an  inch  long.  The  large  globe  flowers  are  produced  in 
long  spikes,  of  a  deep  yellow  colour.  Blooming  thus  earlj  renders  it 
more  valuable  too.     It  deserves  to  be  in  every  greenhouse. 

Acacia  rNnuLCEPOLiA. — Small,  waved,  neat  leaves.  The  flowers 
are  in  small  globes,  of  a  bright  yellow  ;  pretty. 

Lasiopetalum  erosum. — A  bushy  plant.  The  flowers  are  in 
form  like  those  of  the  potato,  lilac,  with  black  anthers,  pretty,  and 
are  in  profusion.  It  blooms  through  winter,  and  well  merits  a  place 
in  the  greenhouse. 

Labeckia  lanceolata. — A  stifle,  bushy  plant,  with  bright  yellow 
(CistuB-like)  flowers,  each  blossom  an  inch  across. 

Lobelius. — Numerous  pots  of  the  dwarf- creeping  kinds  were  now 
in  profuse  bloom ;  their  bright  blue  and  white  flowers  had  a  very  pretty 
appearance. 

Lotus  luteus. — Plant  similar  to  the  well-known  dark-flowered  in 
appearance,  but  the  flowers  are  a  bright  yellow,  and  pretty  for  winter 
bloom. 

Chorozema  flava. — A  neat  plant,  now  blooming  freely.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  "bright  yellow,"  with  a  "white  keel"  half  an  inch 
across.     It  is  very  pretty,  and  merits  a  place  in  every  greenhouse. 

Malva  biloba. — A  neat  shrub,  blooming  very  freely ;  the  flowers 
are  white,  an  inch  across  ;  it  appears  likely  to  bloom  all  winter  ;  it  has 
a  cheerful  appearance. 

Thomasia  stipulacea. — A  bushy  shrub,  with  a  profusion  of 
potato- like  flowers,  each  an  inch  and  a  half  across ;  a  pale  lilac,  with 
a  black  eye  of  anthers  ;  pretty. 

Veronica  Anderson i. — A  pretty  flowery  hybrid.  The  plant  is 
not  such  a  robust-growiug  shrub  as  V.  Speciosa,  but  has  long  spikes  of 
rosy  lavender-coloured  flowers  ;  at  this  season  some  of  the  spikes  are 
white. 

In  the  open  border,  under  south,  east,  and  west  aspected  walls,  there 
are  numerous  patches  of  Oxalia  Rosens  in  profuse  bloom.  It  is  a 
pretty  plant  for  the  season.  Also  Verbena  Oeranifblia,  on  the  same 
borders,  forms  a  close  broad  bush,  three  feet  high,  and  blooms  pro- 
ftisely.  The  flowers,  in  heads,  are  of  a  most  beautiful  deep  rose-colour. 
It  is  a  charming  plant  for  autumn  bloom  out-doors,  and  in  pots  would 
be  very  ornamental  for  the  greenhouse  no  doubt  through  winter.  Its 
pretty  jagged,  geranium-like  foliage  has  a  neat  appearance. 

The  following  Berbe  rises  are  very  fine  kinds : 

B.  LeschenaulH, — It  is  an  evergreen,  each  leaf  being  about  fifteen 
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inches  long,  having  eight  pairs  of  leaflets  and  a  terminal  one.     It  is  a 
most  heantiful  species,  and  deserves  to  be  grown  in  every  shrubbery. 

B.  Nepalensis. — An  evergreen,  with  light  ffreen,  large  foliage  ;  each 
leaf  having  five  pairs  and  a  terminal  one,  with  a  few  strong  dentations 
on  each, 

B.  tenui/olia, — ETerereen,  leaves  long,  with  five  pairs  and  a  terminal 
one ;  smooth,  willow-like.     Very  neat. 

In  the  Stove, — ^chimenes  Hillii,  a  hybrid  raised  here.  Its  growth 
is  much  like  a  Gesnera,  the  flowering  stem  being  a  yard  high,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  it  bears  blossoms.  The  leaves  are  in  pairs,  and  from  the 
base  of  each  five  flowers  are  produced,  on  rather  long  footstalks.  The 
tube  of  each  blossom  is  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  outside  scarlet*  and 
the  inside  of  a  deep  golden  yellow,  the  end  (limb)  is  spotted  with  red. 
It  is  a  charming  variety,  and,  like  A,  picta,  appears  to  be  admirable  for 
autumn  and  winter  flowering. 
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^BY   DR.  MORRSN,   PROFKSSOR   IN   TUE   UNIVSRSITY  OF   LIBGE. 

Ancient  phvsiologists  considered  variegated  leaves,  as  well  as  those 
having  a  uatur^ly  yellow  tinge  (when  they  are  generally  green  in  the 
same  species),  as  particular  diseases,  which  they  classed  among  cachex- 
ies, ana  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  vegetable  jaundice.  It  was  not 
precisely  that  etiolation  which  is  produced  by  the  absence  of  light ;  for 
if  the  spotting  were  a  jaundice,  etiolation  ^ould  be  attended  by  chlo- 
rosis, or  paleness.  Variegation  has  continued  to  be  held  as  a  symptom 
of  disease ;  neither  have  the  researches  which  have  been  made  respect- 
ing it  been  attended  with  any  amount  of  positive  information,  as  to  the 
cause  which  produces  this  phenomenon,  and  especidly  on  the  nature  of 
the  tissues  deviating  from  their  habitual  colour.  The  experiments  of 
Knight  on  the  fertiuzation  of  a  White  Chasselas,  and  a  White  Frontig- 
n{m,  by  a  Vine  from  Syria,  led  to  the  opinion  that  the  variegation  might 
be  the  result  of  hybridation,  seeing  that  plants  having  variegated  leaves 
were  obtained  by  this  operation  in  the  instance  alluded  to.  At  the  pre- 
sent day,  when  we  possess  new  and  more  ample  details  on  the  streaking 
of  flowers,  and  on  the  influence  which  the  variously-coloiured  pollen 
exercises  in  the  production  of  corollas  with  numerous  tints,  it  would 
seem  still  more  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  variegation  of  leaves  in 
plants  raised  from  seed  is  indeed  a  phenomenon  of  which  the  first  cause 
naa  its  source  in  fertilization.  But  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  pro- 
duction of  a  branch  with  variegated  leaves,  on  an  old  tree  whose  leaves 
are  of  the  usual  green,  materially  invalidates  this  opinion.     Even  in 

{>lants  raised  from  seed,  variegation  is  a  phenomenon  sometimes  so 
ocal  that  it  appears  at  first  absurd  to  seek  the  cause  of  it  beyond  the 
organ  or  part  on  which  it  is  present.  Take,  for  example,  the  Oxalis 
acetosella,  on  plants  of  which  are  sometimes  found,  among  a  eood 
number  of  leaves  quite  green,  one  or  two  presenting  a  beautiful  variegsr 
lion  \  that  is  to  say,  a  yellow  reticulation  on  all  th^  nerves  and  veii^  q( 
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the  three  obcordate  folioles.  In  this  case,  the  phenomenon  is  eridentlj 
quite  local ;  and  we  shall,  hy-and-hy,  demonstrate  the  organic  cause  d 
variegation,  this  fact  will  ^e  established  bevond  all  doubt. 

In  1830,  M.  Schlechtendal  gaye  a  long  enumeration  of  Taric^ated 
plants — a  list  of  which  is  of  considerable  interest  to  horticultunsts — 
since  these  "sickly"  plants  have  excited,  sometimes,  a  singular  mania 
among  amateurs,  which  has  so  oflen  been  turned  to  advantage  by  the 
trade.  Miller  relates,  that  in  his  time,  when  the  variegated  hollies 
were  introduced  to  England,  they  excited  so  great  a  passion,  or  "  rage," 
that  all  other  plants  seemed  to  be'  forgotten.  We  have,  ourselves, 
known  an  amateur  of  Liege,  who  was  so  fond  of  these  variegated  hollies, 
that  he  lefl  an  order  in  his  will  to  have  a  collection  of  them  planted 
over  his  grave,  and  his  heirs  have  religiously  fulfilled  his  wish. 

M.  De  Candolle,  who  is  of  opinion  that  all  plants  may  present  varie- 
gation, hesitates  to  class  this  phenomenon  among  those  of  physiology. 
To  him,  it  appears  sometimes  a  capricious  monstrosity,  allied  to  the 
reproduction  of  seed, — to  hybridation;  sometimes  a  resemblance  of 
atavism.  According  to  the  same  author,  it  would  still  be  a  spontaneous 
production,  as  in  the  singular  case  cited  by  Hales,  and  since  referred  to 
by  numerous  authors,  in  which  a  variegated  Jasmine,  grafted  on  a 
common  one,  was  stated  to  have  communicated  its  variegation  to  the 
leaves  below  the  graft,  a  circumstance  which  would  be  extraordinary. 
M.  Moretti,  cited  by  M.  De  Candolle,  would  appear  to  have  condaded 
from  this  fact  that  the  variegation  is  a  malady  which  is  capable  of  being 
transmitted  in  all  directions  in  the  tree.  The  physiologist  of  Geneva, 
in  speaking  in  another  place  of  variegation,  only  mentions  the  yellow 
and  the  white,  regarding  these  colours  as  original,  primitive,  and  pre- 
served in  one  part,  while  the  green  is  developed  around  it.  This  view 
is,  ihdeed,  admissible  as  far  as  regards  these  tints ;  but  not  for  the  red, 
brown,  or  rusty  colour,  or  even  the  white,  which  is  found  in  those 
varieties  of  variegated  trees  which  horticulturists  designate  tri-coloured. 
On  a  Euonymus  europeeus,  with  leaves  margined  with  white,  we  have 
seen,  it  is  true,  that  the  youncest  leaves,  which  were  scarcely  green, 
were  already  white  at  the  margm,  so  that  this  margin  quite  preserves 
its  original  tint,  that  which  it  acquired  at  its  first  formation ;  but  on 
the  Acer,  the  Cratrcgus,  &c.,  where  we  find  red  markings,  these  arc  of 
a  subsequent  formation,  and  do  not  indicate  a  primitive  tint;  it  is 
evidently  a  colour  which  has  been  acquired.  Moreover,  we  may  add, 
that  on  Piper  verticillatum  we  have  seen  the  leaves  developed  green, 
and  grow  to  their  usual  size  with  that  colour ;  then,  by-and-by,  the 
nerves  turned  white,  so  much  so  as  to  present,  when  old,  that  variega- 
tion which  we  have  designated  under  the  name  of  reticulated  varie- 
gation. 

M.  De  Candolle  remarks,  that  endogenous  plants  present  pale  longi- 
tudinal bands  parallel  to  the  nerves,  while  oxogenous  ones  have  more 
irregular  spots ;  a  circumstance  easily  explained  by  the  difference  of  the 
system  of  nervation  in  the  two  great  orders  of  plants.  This  writer 
further  adds,  that  these  bands,  or  these  spots,  belong  to  parts  in  which 
the  chlorophyll  is  not  perfectly  developed,  either  in  quantity  or  quality, 
to  be  rendered  green  by  the  action  of  the  sun.  The  direct  cause  of  this 
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phenomenon,  says  this  physiologist,  is  entirely  unknown.     It  is  just 
this  cause  that  we  wish  to  discoTer, 

We  must,  however,  before  detailing  our  observations,  render  full 
justice  to  the  labours  of  M.  Treviranus,  of  Bonn,  who,  in  this  investiga- 
tion, as  in  many  others,  has  thrown  much  valuable  light  on  his  subject. 
M.  Treviranus  first  remarked,  that  in  monocotyledons  the  variegations 
form   bands  parallel  to  the  nerves;    in  dicotyledons,  as  in  Carduus 
marianus,  the  white  is  produced  on  the  nerves,  while,  in  other  cases,  as 
in  Aucuba  japonica,  the  yellow  spots  are  distributed  without  order. 
He  also  made  the  important  observations  that  sometimes  the  variegation 
is  visible  on  the  upper  face  of  the  leaves,  while  the  under  face  has  none ; 
and  by  examinuig  a  section,  he  discovered  that  the  parenchyma  of  the 
first  is  only  achromatic  or  colourless.     Again ;  the  whitened  part  is 
thinner  than  the  green  part,  and  the  small  cells  are  destitute  of  the 
green  granular  substance  (chlorophyll),  which  causes  them  to  appear 
like  white  spots  aggregately  presenting  a  pale  surface.     M.  Dutrochet 
held  that  they  only  derive  their  white  tint  from  the  air  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  pneumatic  cavities.     We  believe,  also,  that  M.  Dutrochet 
attributed  to  this  air,  enclosed  in  the  pneumatic  cavities,  all  the  forms 
of  variegation.     This  view,  however,  though  in  part  agreeing  with  the 
truth,  is  partly  also  opposed  to  the  facts,  as  we  shall  show.     It  is  true 
in  this  sense,  that  the  variegation,  as  the  natural  white  spots  in  Trifo- 
lium  pratense.  Arum  italicum,  Pulmonaria  officinalis,  Begonia  argyro- 
stigma,  &c.,  are  cause<l  by  the  air,  or  a  gas ;  but  it  is  not  true  in  this 
sense,  that  it  is  pneumatic  cavities  (lacunae)  which  enclose  that  air. 
Because  a  leaf  is  deprived  of  its  white  spots  by  submersion  in  water, 
and  the  extraction  of  its  air  by  the  pneumatic  apparatus,  M.  Dutrochet 
concludes  that  that  air  exists  in  particular  cavities.     We  are  not  of  this 
opinion,  because  the  microscopic  study  of  the  plants  we  have  just 
instanced  has  proved  to  us  that  that  air  sometimes  exists  in  the  minute 
cells  (cellulse),  and  sometimes  in  intercellular  passages  (m6ats).     The 
cavities  in  leaves  are  found,  as  is  well  known,  especially  in  the  inferior 
mesophyllum  (the  inferior  system  of  the  diachyma),  and  it  is  not  this 
inferior  surface  which  presents  these  spots,  and  other  markings  in  par- 
ticular :  on  the  contrary,  the  superior  system  of  the  diachyma,  or  the 
superior  mesophyllum  inTrhich  the  cellule  are  prismatic,  much  com- 
pressed  against  one  another,  and  filled  with  chlorophyll  granules,  is  the 
surface  especially  on  which  the  albine  discoloration  is  almost  always 
found :  it  is  the  non-lacuniferous  portion.     The  phenomenon  cannot, 
then,  be  considered  according  to  M.  Dutrochet's  view. 

M.  Treviranus  offers  better  reasons  for  regarding  variegation  as  a 
true  malady  produced  from  weakness  (astheny)  ;  for  plants  which  are 
variegated  with  white  and  yellow,  grow  more  slowly,  are  more  suscep- 
tible of  cold,  more  readily  acted  on  by  frost,  and  a  humid  atmosphere ; 
they  fiower  less  profusely  and  less  frequently  than  other  plants,  nor  do 
they  bear  fruit  so  oflen  or  so  plentifully.  He  observes,  however,  that 
there  are  species  in  which,  notwithstanding  their  variegation,  vegetation 
is  vigorous,  as  in  the  Aucuba  japonica.  He  also  remarks  that  Pulmo- 
naria officinalis  grows  in  several  localities  without  spots,  and  that 
Lamium  maculatum  has  its  first  leaves  in  spring  spotted  with  white. 
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while  these  spots  disappear  in  summer.  We  believe  that  this  pheno- 
menon is  of  a  different  nature  to  that  of  variegation^  and  that  it  is  not 
dependent  on  the  same  law.  We  have  studied  the  spotting  of  leaves 
with  some  care,  and  we  have  seen,  indeed,  that  this  phenomenon  is  of 
quite  a  different  kind  to  that  of  variegation,  both  m  respect  to  the 
plants  in  which  it  is  found,  its  anatomical  cause,  its  position,  its  phjsi- 
ologT,  and  other  incidental  circumstances. 

M.  Treviranus  observes,  in  respect  to  variegation,  that  Nature  alone 
can  produce  it,  and  that  art  cannot  accomplish  it.  But  he  is  contra- 
dicted in  this  by  M.  Sageret.  Art  preserves  and  propagates  by  budd- 
ing, layering,  or  grafting  what  Nature  has  produced.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  the  cause  of  variegation  in  a  tree  growing  in  a  forest,  when 
the  others  surrounding  it,  growing  in  the  same  soil,  the  same  air,  and 
hght,  have  none.  To  this  reflection  we  may  add,  that  those  who  think 
that  variegation  is  always  traceable  to  an  initial  etiolation,  preserved  and 
propagated  afterwards  to  the  neighbouring  organs,  cannot  maintain 
their  opinion  with  any  advantage ;  for  it  is  by  no  means  rare  to  find 
hght,  or  partly  white  leaves  on  the  Rubus,  growing  where  it  is  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun.  We  know  an  instance  near  Liege,  of  an  ^^sculus 
Hippocastanum  having  a  branch  with  variegated  leaves ;  this  branch 
grows  exactly  at  the  south  side,  and  is  not  shaded  at  all  by  the  other 
branches,  or  tlie  surrounding  trees.  Miller  also  cites  a  curious  case : 
as  is  well  known,  there  is  a  variety  of  Sempervivum  arboreum  with 
leaves  margined  with  white  ;  this  was  first  obtained  at  Badminton,  the 
seat  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort ;  a  branch  accidentally  broken  and 
detached  from  the  species  with  green  leaves,  after  having  been  a  little 
dried,  was  planted ;  and  on  beginning  to  grow,  it  was  found  to  have  the 
new  leaves  variegated.  Notwithstanding  the  authority  of  Miller,  the 
fact  mentioned  seems  to  reqmre  confirmation.  M.  Treviranus  regrets 
that  the  soil  in  which  the  shoot  was  plauti  d  has  not  been  described ; 
for  there  are  some  facts  which  indicate  that  here  the  soil  exercises  a 
very  remarkable  influence.  Burgsdorf,  cited  by  M.  Treviranus,  relates 
the  following  : — "  Certain  snails  had  [partially]  eaten  the  cotyledons 
and  the  bark  of  a  Beech  ;  but  it  survived  this  mutation :  the  second 
year  its  leaves  were  variegated ;  the  third  year  it  >vas  transplanted  into 
a  better  soil,  and  there,  by  degrees,  lost  its  variegated  leaves.  The 
Professor  at  Bonn  made  several  observations,  from  which  he  affirms 
that  trees  with  variegated  leaves,  by  being  transplanted  from  a  poor  to 
a  rich  soil,  return  to  a  uniform  green ;  so  that,  according  to  his  view, 
this  phenomenon  is  connected  with  a  particular  debility  in  the  vegetable 
juices,  brought  on  by  a  diminution  of  the  absorption  in  the  root,  and 
which  does  not  permit  the  parenchyma  to  assume  the  green  colour  by 
the  influence  of  solar  light." 

Such  are  the  facts  and  such  is  the  theory  cited  amongst  the  best 
physiologists  of  the  day,  with  the  exception  of  the  memoir  of  M. 
Sageret,  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter.  Owing  to  peculiarly  fortu- 
nate circumstances,  wc  have  been  able  to  study  the  phenomenon  of 
variegation  under  a  general  point  of  view.  Messrs.  Henrard  and  Son, 
nurserymen  at  Liege,  have  been  interested  in  variegated  pknts  for 
upwards  of  thirty  years*  nni  hav^  collcc^d  in  th^ir  fit tAbliabm^  at 
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St.  Walburge^very  yariety  of  tree,  shrub,  and  herbaceous  phiuts  with 
variegated  leaves,  which  they  have  been  able  to  procure.  Their  nursery 
thus  forms  a  real  botanical  hospital,  in  which,  however,  far  from  trying 
to  cure  maladies  of  paleness  and  astheny,  they  rather  endeavour,  %  sS 
means,  to  increase  their  number,  and  preserve  theiap«H[Awii  Ihdonoea, 
Observations  Botanique.) 


A  NOTE  ON  VARIEGATED  PLANTS, 

BY    MR.  J.   B.    TANTON. 

Among  the  numerous  sections  of  plants  grown  for  decorating  purposes, 
the  "  variegated-leaved "  rank  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
beautifiil ;  and  I  thuik  the  fine  collections  of  them  which  were  brought 
to  the  Chiswick  and  Regent's-park  Exhibitions  the  post  season  most 
fully  confirm,  forming  as  they  did  a  very  striking  and  handsome 
contrast  to  the  general  showy  flowering  classes;  therefore,  without 
presuming  to  dictate  what  will  be  admitted  into  or  rejected  from  general 
estimation,  I  hope  to  be  allowed  to  offer  a  few  remarks  in  behalf  of 
these  usefiol  and  truly  beautiful  plants. 

Every  person  connected  with  the  Horticultural  world  knows  what 
v^ry  valuable  plants  they  are  at  this  season,  and  likewise  throughout 
the  winter  months,  for  decorating  our  glass  establishments.  Taking 
the  stove  into  consideration,  what  looks  more  cheerful  than  a  variety  of 
varie&;ated  foliage  intermixed  with  the  few  flowering  plants  that  are 
afforded  us  at  this  dreary  season.  There  are  a  few  species  of  the 
Crotons  deservinc  a  place  in  every  stove;  likewise  several  of  the 
Gesneras,  the  Echites  picta  (Campylobotrys  discolor),  Justicia  picta, 
Spiranthes  cerine,  and  a  many  of  the  Bromeliaceous  order,  not 
excluding  the  beautiful  striped  ''Zebra-plant"  (Calathsea  Zebrina). 
These,  and  a  host  more,  too  numerous  for  me  to  be  allowed  to  mention 
here^  will  bear  the  temperature  of  our  plant-houses,  from  the  stove 
down  to  the  hardy  house,  where  intermixed  with  various  other  plants^ 
cannot  but  be  admired.  The  hardy  variegated  plants  for  the  decora- 
tion of  our  lawns,  boundaries  of  flower-gardens,  belts,  &c.,  are  but 
▼ery  limited ;  but  though  it  is  so,  I  hope  they  are  not  totally  forgotten 
by  our  Horticulturists.  A  few  of  these  valuable  plants  used  for 
''bedding  purposes  *'  would  be  found  a  great  addition  to  the  oma- 
mentiug  of  our  gardens. 

I  am  glad  to  have  to  state  that  a  new  and  very  valuable  variegated- 
leaved  pknt  (a  charming  acquisition)  has  been  brought  to  my  notice, 
and  which  will  be  offered  to  the  pubhc  next  spring,  vis.  the  Dahlia 
{Maculat(efolid)y  whose  golden-blotched  foliage  contrasted  with  the 
pretty  rose-coloured  flowers,  having  the  petals  very  distinctly  striped 
with  bright  red  in  the  mamer,  but  better  formed,  will  be  the  admira- 
tion of  ^l  beholders  of  D.  La  Rosea.  This  very  beautiful  plant  was 
raised  last  year  by  Mr.  John  Cordery,  an  amateur  Florist,  of  Pound- 
place,  who^  in  communicating  to  me,  states  ''that  plants  have  this 
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season  been  grown  in  six  different  localities,  in  order  to  test  its  Tarie- 
gated  properties/'  which  he  now  finds  to  be  quite  constitutional  with 
the  plant,  and  under  these  varied  circumstances  it  has  proved  all  that 
could  be  desired.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  strikingly  handsome 
variegated  plants  that  has  yet  appeared  in  our  flower-nundens,  and  I 
beg  to  recommend  it  to  all  lovers  of  ornamental  variegatedUleayed  plants. 
In  conclusion ;  I  am  so  fully  satisfied  with  the  beauty  and  interesting 
appearance  of  a  collection  of  this  section  of  plants,  that  all  who  mtj 
grow  even  but  a  few  species  or  varieties  of  them  will  not  only  approve 
of,  but  become  increasingly  pleased  with  them ;  and  of  course  as  the 
specimens  increase  in  size,  so  they  will  in  proportion  become  onuunenUl, 
and  objects  of  universal  admiration, 


THE  GENUS  ^SCHYNANTHUS, 

BY    MR.   J.   R.   TANTON. 

The  British  cultivator  of  plants  when  called  upon  to  exhibit  his  slull, 
urged  by  the  stimulation  of  honourable  competition  and  reward  at 
those  meetings  now  so  vndely  spread  and  so  highly  beneficial  through- 
out the  land,  soon  found  that  the  iEschynanthns  was  well  suited  to  ma 
purpose,  as  presenting  a  pleasing  aspect  in  exact  proportion  to  the  care 
bestowed  upon  it,  and  thus  evincing  most  accurately  his  own  capacity 
for  the  distinction  aimed  at.  Plants  of  this  genus  are  invariably  seen 
at  all  the  summer  and  autumn  exhibitions  and  meetings  of  the  votaries 
of  Flora ;  and  their  beautiful  habit  presented  on  those  occasions  has  so 
captivated  beholders,  that  their  culture  has  been  carried  into  establish- 
ments where  exhibiting  at  the  public  shows  has  not  been  thought  of. 
All  the  species  and  varieties  of  ^schynanthus  are  beautiful,  some 
exceedingly  so,  rendering  them  essential  to  every  stove  collection,  and 
vrill  most  amply  repay  for  any  care  and  management  required.  As 
may  be  supposed,  amongst  an  assemblage  of  plants  so  extensive  as 
occurs  in  this  genus,  there  are  some  less  deserving  of  regard  than 
others ;  those  considered  the  best,  however,  I  shall  enumerate  below. 

It  is  not  long  since  a  common  error  prevailed  in  the  idea,  "  that  air 
plants,  and  others  of  resembling  character,  were  mainly  inhabitants  of 
the  depths  of  the  thickest  forest  ;**  and  hence  arose  the  practice,  in  our 
own  country,  of  providing  them  with  a  dense  shade,  as  being  essendal 
to  their  successful  culture ;  but  a  better  knowledge  of  the  "  physical 
geography "  of  the  countries  whence  they  came,  and  a  more  careful 
attention  to  the  habits  of  the  plants,  have  brought  about  the  results  to 
be  expected,  and  the  production  of  fiowers  is  now  as  much  a  matter  of 
certainty  as  before  it  was  precarious. 

The  Indian  Archipelago,  and  particularly  the  Islands  of  Borneo  and 
Java,  appear  to  abound  with  these  plants,  where  they  flourish  in  com- 
pany witn,  and  in  the  same  manner  as,  the  "  Epiphytal  Orchids." 
Dead  and  living  trees,  on  the  margin  of  forests,  are  clothed  with  them, 
and  many  trees  are  laid  prostrate  with  these  and  similar  vegetable 
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beings  ;  therefore,  with  a  little  before-consideration,  the  cultivator  will 
not  find  any  difficulty  in  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  entire  genus. 
All  the  kinds  are  of  the  easiest  cultivation  and  propagation.  Pieces  of 
the  young  wood,  from  three  to  five  joints  in  length,  taken  off  any  time 
in  spring  or  summer,  strike  root  with  facility  when  potted  in  sandy 
peat,  covered  with  a  bell  glass  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  bottom 
heat.  If  this  be  done  in  April  or  May,  the  cutting  will  have  emitted 
roots  sufficiently  to  be  separated,  and  potted  off  singly  in  three  weeks 
or  a  mouth  ;  potting  them  in  sixty -sized  pots,  with  a  good  drainage, 
well  covered  with  moss  and  then  filled  up  with  "  fibry  sandy  peat," 
intermixed  with  rotten  wood  and  charcoal,  broke  or  cut  very  fine.  Pot 
the  plant  very  high,  so  that  the  base  of  the  stems  be  a  little  higher 
than  the  rim  of  the  pot ;  give  them  a  gentle  watering,  and  return  them 
to  the  bottom  heat.  During  the  remainder  of  summer,  a  mean  tem- 
perature of  80^  with  abundance  of  moistiure,  should  be  kept  about 
them.  The  tips  of  the  shoots  should  be  pinched  off,  to  render  the 
plants  bushy.  As  it  regards  watering,  it  is  not  the  drenching  from  the 
water-pot  that  is  wanted,  but  produce  moisture  in  the  form  of  vapour, 
as  those  plants  derive  as  much  nourishment  through  their  leaves  as 
from  the  roots.  The  best  means  of  supplying  them  in  the  requisite 
manner,  is  to  plunge  the  pots  into  the  back  bed  of  a  stove,  and  cover 
with  a  hand-glass  ;  or  in  a  hot-bed  frame,  and  cover  in  the  same  way. 
This  prevents  evaporation,  and  by  keeping  a  close,  damp  atmosphere, 
renders  a  sUght  syringing  once  or  twice  a  week  sufficient.  By  continu- 
ing this  mode  of  treatment  till  autumn,  the  plants  will  have  grown 
considerably,  and  by  the  arrival  of  dull  weather  will  have  become  dwarf 
bushy  specimens;  they  are  then  to  be  kept  dry  and  dormant  till 
spring. 

The  majority  of  the  species,  if  left  to  their  natural  impulse,  will 
bloom  through  autumn  and  winter,  therefore  those  required  for  bloom- 
ing  in  summer  should  be  started  in  January,  but  those  that  are  desired 
for  a  later  blooming  should  be  started  the  beginning  of  March.  As 
they  have  hitherto  been  in  small  pots,  it  will  be  necessary  to  re-pot 
them,  but  they  should  be  plunged  in  a  brisk  heat  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  previous,  and  water  sparingly  so  as  to  excite  the  roots  a  little 
before  repotting.  Avoid  a  large  shlfl,  and  use  the  following  compost. 
Rough  fibry  peat,  charcoal,  moss  and  rotten  wood,  with  a  little  sharp  sil- 
ver-sand added ;  also  have  a  liberal  drainage.  Keep  the  base  of  the  stem 
level  with  the  rim  of  the  pot.  During  the  next  three  or  four  months 
they  should  be  grown  as  fast,  having  a  mean  temperature  of  80%  and 
abundance  of  moisture.  Through  the  first  half  of  this  time  the  shoots 
should  be  kept  stopped,  which  will  increase  their  number  as  well  as  the 
flowers. 

By  the  middle  of  May  the -earlier  plants,  being  from  six  inches  to  a 
foot  in  length,  must  be  allowed  to  cease  their  activity,  and  water  must 
be  gradually  withheld,  and  the  plants  be  freely  exposed  to  the  air. 
When  quite  ceased  growing,  place  them  on  a  sunny  shelf  in  the  stove, 
giving  little  or  no  water  till  they  have  set  their  flowers,  which  may  be 
expected  in  the  course  of  a  month,  and  then  they  may  be  more  liberally 
watered  to  bring  out  the  blossoms  vigorously.      When  their  floral 
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TuESE  most  interesting  plants  are  now  attracting  much  attention  i  and 
as  a  guide  to  persons  desirous  of  procuring  such,  we  insert  the  par- 
ticular descriptions  of  the  most  ornamental  which  have  come  under  our 
notice.     Great  care  has  been  taken  in  having  correct  particulars. 

Cissus  DISCOLOR. — It  is  a  climbing-plant  of  great  beautj,  and 
succeeds  admirably  around  a  wire  framework  or  pillar.  The  joung 
shoots  are  of  a  dark  red  colour,  and  the  long  tendrils  are  of  a  deep 
rose.  The  leaves  are  from  G  to  8  inches  long,  and  from  3  to  4 
broad,  tapering  to  a  point.  The  under  side  is  of  a  dark  reddish 
purple,  and  the  colours  of  the  upper  surface  are  disposed  as  follows : 

First,  there  is  a  velvety  hand,  with  an  undulating  margin  down  the 
centre,  of  a  rich  violet-purple  colour,  covering  about  one- third  of  the 
surface,  widest  at  the  base,  and  tapering  to  a  point.  From  this 
branches  forth  smaller  bands  down  the  side  ribs,  olive-^een,  and 
becoming  beautifully  interlaced  at  their  extremities.  The  spaces 
betwixt  these  ribs  are  raised,  giving  the  leaf  the  appearance  of  having 
been  embossed,  and  in  colour  a  silvery  pearl-white.  With  the  young 
leaves  there  is  a  slight  tinge  of  lake  near  the  central  band.  The  entire 
leaf  has  a  narrow  margin  of  lake.  These  large  and  truly  beautiful 
leaves  have  a  peculiar  '*  metallic  *'  hue,  and  it  is  by  far  the  most 
strikingly  handsome  variegated-leaved  plant  that  has  been  introduced 
into  England. 

Dracena  maculata. — A  very  pretty  plant,  each  leaf  being  about 
8  inches  long  by  3  broad,  of  a  dark  olive-green,  with  very  distinct  spots 
of  bright  green,  and  in  the  centre  of  each  is  a  dark  dot.  The  leaves 
are  very  thick,  and  very  beautifully  marked. 

Dracena  ferrea  versicolor  (Synonyme,  D.  terminalis).— This 
is  an  erect  growing  plant,  and  if  allowed  to  proceed  without  the  lead 
being  stopped,  would,  no  doubt,  become  several  yards  high.  Small 
plants,  however,  will  bloom,  and  by  stopping,  the  plant  may  be  formed 
to  a  bushy  one  of  tbree  or  four  feet  high  ;  but  whether  it  nas  but  one 
head,  or  several,  it  is  a  most  beautiful  object,  and  highly  ornamental. 
The  leaves  are  somewhat  in  the  form  of  tnose  of  a  Canna,  each  being, 
when  full  grown,  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  long,  and  from  six  to 
eight  broad.  We  recently  saw  a  plant  about  five  feet  high,  the  stem 
had  fine  foliage  from  the  edge  of  the  pot  to  the  top,  which  had  a  head 
of  young,  "  but  large,"  leaves.  The  plant,  in  all  its  stages  of  growth, 
has  an  assemblage  of  the  young  leaves,  which  compose  a  plumed  head, 
diverging  on  every  side,  of  carmine,  lake,  and  bright  green,  in  broad  or 
narrow  stripes.  As  the  leaves  become  older,  the  green  turns  to  a  dark 
olive  suffused  with  brown,  and  the  vivid  carmine  and  lake  changes  to 
deep  red  and  purple.  It  merits  a  place  in  every  stove,  or  warm 
conservatory. 

Dracena  nobilis. — This,  too,  is  a  magnificent  erect  plant.  The 
leaves  are  very  large,  of  a  rich  vermillion,  crimson,  and  purple,  striped 
with  green,  rendering  it  highly  ornamental. 
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Dracena  ferrea. — All  erect  plant,  with  large  leaves,  of  a  dark 
purple,  slightly  suffused  with  brown  when  young. 

Hoya  variegata. — Leaves  dark  green,  with  a  broad  band  of  yellow 
next  the  green,  and  the  margin  a  creamy  white. 

Hoya  picta. — When  the  leaves  are  young,  they  are  of  a  beautiful 
rose-colour  upon  a  pale  yellow  ground.  When  full-grown,  they  are  of 
a  deep  yellow,  with  a  very  distinct  margin  of  green.  It  is  exceedingly 
handsome. 

Caladium  h.«matostigma. — Leaves  large,  somewhat  in  the  form 
of  those  of  the  Calla  acthiopica,  but  are  what  is  designated  arrow-head 
shaped ;  green  with  irregular  white  marks,  each  of  which  has  a  rosy- 
crimson  blotch  in  the  centre.     It  is  singularly  pretty. 

Caladium  picttjratum. — Leaves  af  row -head  shaped,  each  six 
inches  long  and  three  broad  at  its  widest  part ;  of  a  bright  green,  with 
a  handsome  rose-coloured  broad  stripe  up  the  centre  of  the  leaf,  and 
diverges  on  each  side  up  the  lobes,  so  as  to  have  an  arrow-head  appear- 
ance.    It  is  very  handsome. 

Caladium  bicolor. — This  was  formerly  called  Arum  bicolor,  a 
well-known  stove  plant.  Leaves  medium  sized,  green,  with  a  large  part 
of  its  centre  suffused  with  deep  red.     Pretty. 

Caladium  bicolor  splendens. — Leaves  of  a  similar  form  and 
size  to  the  last-described ;  but  the  centre  colouring  is  more  brilliant. 
Very  handsome. 

Caladium  pictum. — Leaves  seven  inches  long  and  five  broad,  of 
similar  form  to  the  other  kinds.  When  young,  they  are  green,  with 
large  irregular-shaped  white  patches  ;  but  afterwards  the  patches 
become  yellow.     It  is  very  handsome. 

Caladium. — New  species  fromBomea;  the  leaves  and  stalks  are 
almost  black,  very  strikingly  distinct. 

Caladium  atropurpureum. — Leaves  (arrow-head  shaped  too) 
two  feet  long  and  one  broad,  green,  footstalk  of  each  two  to  three  feet 
long,  of  a  purple  colour,  the  strong  ribs  at  the  underside  of  the  leaves 
are  also  of  a  purple  colour.     A  noble  and  handsome  plant. 

CoNSiGNA  BORBONiCA. — A  very  handsome  shrub,  the  leaves  being 
nearly  a  foot  long  and  two  inches  broad,  of  a  rich  green  and  yellow 
colours.  The  midrib  and  margin  are  yellow,  and  on  each  side  of  the 
midrib  are  irregular-formed  broad  patches  of  green,  separated  by  yellow 
Imes,  &c.  So  beautifully  are  the  markings,  that  in  some  leaves  the 
yellow  predominates,  and  in  others  the  green  ;  but  all  arc  handsome. 

Campylobotrys  discolor. — Leaves  ovfd,  four  inches  long  and 
three  inches  broad,  and  of  a  velvety-green  vnth  bright  green  veins. 
The  former-named  portion  rises  high  above  the  hollow  bright  green 
veins,  and  appear  as  if  they  had  been  mechanically  embossed.  They 
are  very  pretty. 

Calathea  zebrina. — ^This  has  long  been  known  with  us  as 
**  Maranta  zebrina,"  or  "  Zebra-plant."  Its  large  rich  green  leaves, 
regularly  striped  with  velvet,  are  very  handsome. 

Maranta  roseo-lineata. — Its  large  rich  green  leaves  arc  vert' 
handsomely  streaked  with  a  rich  rose  colour.     It  is  exceedingly  pretty. 

Maranta  albo-lineata. — Its  large  green  leaves  are  beautitullv 
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Streaked  with  white,  contrasting  well   with  the   last    two   described 

plants. 

Maranta  vittat  a  .—Leaves  large,  dark  green  with  yellow  stripes. 

Very  handsome. 

Maranta  pumila. — A  dwarf-growing  plant,  leaves  green,  beauti- 
fully striped  with  white. 

MuRANTA.  New  species. — Leaves  ten  inches  long  and  six  brosd. 
The  under  side  of  a  rich  reddish-purple.  The  upper  side  bright  green 
with  silvery- white  stripes.     Very  handsome. 

EcHiTES  PiCTA. — A  climbing  plant.  Leaves  five  inches  long  and 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  broad ;  green,  with  a  silvery -white  midrib. 
Very  pretty. 

DioscoRKA  DISCOLOR. — Thc  Yam  of  the  West  Indies  is  Dioscorea 
Mtiva.  The  D.  discolor  has  heart-shaped  leaves,  eight  inches  long  and 
six  broad.  The  under  side  is  a  rich  puce  colour,  and  the  upper  a  light 
green,  prettily  marked  with  dark  olive-green. 

•El,«odeni>ron  iNDicuM. — Leavcs  a  foot  long  and  four  inches 
broad,  a  pretty  light  green,  with  very  dark  network-like  (reticulated) 
veins.  Very  handsome.  The  fruit  of  this  small  tree-like  plant  is 
much  like  that  of  the  Olive. 

CEscuYNANTHUs  VARIE6ATUM. — Lcavcs  oval-shapcd,  four  inches 
by  two.  The  under  side  is  of  a  drab  colour,  with  numerous  irregular- 
formed  blotches  of  a  rosy  plum-colour.  The  upper  side  is  of  a  ririd 
green,  beautifully  mottled  with  irregular  blotches  of  very  dark  green. 
Very  liandsome. 

Erantuemum  leuconervum. — Leaves  oval,  three  inches  long  by 
two  broad,  a  dark  green,  with  silvery-white,  embossed-like  midrib  and 
side  ribbed  veins.     Very  pretty. 

Justicia  zkbrtna. — Leaves  oval-shaped,  eight  inches  long  by  four 
broad,  dark  and  light  green,  the  former  portion  of  which  has  an  em- 
bossed appearance.  The  yeins  on  young  leaves  are  of  a  rosy-red,  but 
afterwards  changes  to  white.     Very  handsome. 

Maranta  sanguinea. —Leaves  eighteen  inches  long  and  eight 
broad,  green  above,  and  the  under  side  of  a  deep  blood-colour. 

Centrgsolena  picta. — Leaves  oval,  three  inches  long  by  two 
broad,  light  green,  with  a  broad  dark  green  margin.      Neat  and  pretty. 

Plectranthus  concolor  picta.— Many  of  our  readers  know  the 
commonly-grown  Plectranthus  fruticosus  of  the  cottage  window.  The 
leaves  of  this  new  and  handsome  plant  are  of  similar  size.  When 
young,  they  are  yellow,  then  become  hght  green,  and  finally  a  dark 
green.  In  the  centre  of  each  leaf  is  a  large  irregular- formed  patch  of  a 
ruby- red  colour,  which  has  a  very  striking  appearance,  especially  on  the 
young  yellow  and  light  green  leaves. 

Eriocnema  marmorea. — The  leaves  are  oval-shaped,  about  five 
inches  across,  of  a  velvet-green,  appearing  as  if  embossed.  The  midrin, 
as  well  as  about  half  an  inch  of  each  of  the  aide  ribs,  are  of  a  beautiful 
silvery-white.  That  portion  of  the  ribby  veins  not  white  are  of  a  pale 
green,  contrasting  prettily  with  the  other  colours.  It  succeeds  best 
under  a  bell  glass,  or  in  a  Wardian  case,  under  which  the  colours  are 
well  defined  and  distinct.     It  is  very  handsome. 
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AsPiDisTA  LURiDA  VARiEGATA,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  of 
Acoracea.  The  leaves  arc  Lilj-like,  eighteen  inches  long  and  six  broad, 
green,  with  broad  and  narrow  stripes  of  white. 

Eranthemum  leuconervum. — Leaves  oval,  three  to  four  inches 
long  and  three  broad,  of  a  dark  green,  beautifully  marked  with  net-like 
silvery-white  veins,  very  much  iu  the  way  of  Achimenes  picta.  The 
plant  spreads  over  the  pot,  and  the  shoots  hang  over  the  sides,  it  is 
very  handsome,  and  merits  a  place  in  every  stove  or  warm  greenhouse. 

Desmodium.  New  Species  from  Java. — The  D.  gyrans  is  the 
moviDg  plant,  having  narrow  willow-like  leaves.  This  newand  grand 
species  has  green  leaves,  beautifully  marbled  with  white. 

Thunbergia  Doddsii  variegata. — ^The  leaves  are  of  a  bluish- 
white,  with  a  broad  pure  white  margin.     Very  pretty. 

Croton  variegatum. — Leaves  large,  green,  with  a  red  midrib  and 
yellow  veins  and  spots.     Very  pretty. 

Croton  pictum. — Leaves  large,  green,  with  golden-yellow  midrib 
and  veins.     Very  pretty. 

HiSMODicTYON  PICTUM  (or  veuosum). — Leaves  oval-shaped,  upper 
side  vivid  green,  marbled  with  velvet-green,  and  the  numerous  net-like 
veins  are  of  a  pale  red,  having  a  most  beautiful  appearance.  The 
underside  is  a  handsome  purple  colour.     Exceedingly  pretty. 

Anactochilus  Loubii. — Leaves  a  vivid  green,  with  white  veins, 
forming  a  beautiful  network-like  appearance.  All  the  Anectochilus 
have  leaves  of  thick  substance. 

ANiECTOCHiLus  PICTA. — Leaves  green,  with  veined  network-like 
veins  of  red,  yellow,  and  rose,  with  two  green  spots  in  the  middle. 
Beautiful. 

Anectochilus  Lowii. — Leaves  bright  green,  with  white  network* 
like  veins.     Very  pretty. 

Anactochilus  SETACEU8. — Lcavcs  deep  green,  mth  golden  net* 
work-like  veins.     Very  pretty. 

ANiECTOCHiLus  INTERMEDIA.— Lcavcs  velvet-grecu,  with  bright 
green,  with  golden  and  reddish  network-hke  veins.     Very  pretty. 

AnuKCtochilus  ARGENTEU8. — Lcaves  light  green,  with  silvery 
netUke  veins.     Verv  neat. 

Anectochilus  cordatus.-- Leaves  dark  green,  with  golden  and 
red  netlike  veins.     Very  beautiful. 

Anectochilus  Goodya. — Leaves  a  vivid  green,  with  silvery 
network-like  veins.  Very  beautiful.  An  article  oii  the  cultivation  of 
the  Ansectochilus,  by  Mr.  Burley,  was  given  in  our  October  Number. 
The  plants  are  peculiarly  interesting  and  beautiful. 

Achimenes  picta. — Leaves  large,  green,  with  silvery  veins.  Very 
beautiful. 

Achimenes  argyrostigma. — Leaves  medium-sized,  green,  with 
silvery  dots.     Pretty. 

Begonia  argyrostigma. — Leaves  large,  green,  with  numerous 
silvery  dots.     Pretty. 

Begonia  zebrina. — Leaves  ear-shaped,  eight  inches  long. and  four 
broad,  iu  shades  of  light  green,  and  very  dark  greenish-purple. 
Pretty. 
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Gksnrra  zebrina. — Large  leaves,  bright  green,  marbled  with 
Yclvety-green.     Pretty. 

Hydrangea  japonic  a. — Leaves  similar  in  form  to  the  well-known 
Hydrangea  hortensis,  rich  green  at  the  centre  of  the  leaf,  and  the 
entire  beyond  is  pure  white.  It  is  exceedingly  handsome,  and  deserves 
to  be  in  eveiy  greenhouse  and  sitting-room.  It  is  thought  to  be  hardy 
enough  for  out  doors  in  warm  and  dry  situations. 

DiCHORiSANDRA.  New  Species. — Lcaves  six  inches  long  and  two 
broad,  deep  green,  with  two  red  stripes  the  entire  length  of  the  leaf, 
similar  to  a- ribbon.     Very  pretty. 

Tradescantia  zebrina. — A  trailing  plant,  the  shoots  hanging 
over  the  pot  side.  The  leaves  are  bright  green,  striped  with  a  verj 
dark  colour ;  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  a  beautiful  puce-purple.  Very 
pretty. 

Phyllathron  Bogerianum. — A  small  tree-like  plant.  Each 
leaf  is  ten  inches  long  and  two  broad,  bright  green  about  midway  of 
the  leaf;  it  is  divided  as  if  cut  clean  by  a  knife  close  up  to  the  midrib 
on  both  sides,  and  it  has  the  appearance  of  two  leaves.  The  stems, 
branches,  and  leaves  are  marked  irregularly  with  white,  as  if  white  paint 
had  been  scattered  upon  it.      Neat  and  very  singular. 

DuRANTA  BoNNARii. — A  slirubby  plant,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
somewhat  like  our  Althaea  frutex,  light  green  in  the  middle,  and  the 
other  part  white.  It  appears  to  be  a  neat  growing  plant,  and  very 
pretty. 

Neottia  picta. — Belongs  to  the  orchideous  tribe  of  plants.  It  is 
a  dwarf-grower,  almost  in  the  way  of  the  Lily  of  the  Valley ;  each  leaf 
is  eight  inches  long  by  two  broad,  of  a  silvery  green,  striped,  and 
spotted  with  a  very  dark  colour.    Pretty. 

Graptophyllum  Hortense. — A  small  tree-hke  plant.  The 
leaves  are  almost  like  those  of  a  common  bay-tree  in  form  and  size,  but 
they  have  the  substance  of  a  Camellia  leaf,  of  a  rich  green,  with  an 
irregular-formed  yellow  patch  upon  it;  but  this  marking  does  not 
extend  to  the  edge  of  the  leaf.  It  is  by  some  termed  the  "  face  plant," 
in  consequence  of  parts  of  the  side  features  of  the  face  being  shown  in 
parts  of  the  yellow  outline. 

TiLLANDSiA  ACAULis  viRiDis. — ^Tlic  plants  of  this geuus  are  very 
like  small  Pine-apple  plants  of  a  dwarf  growth.  This  species  has  pea- 
green  leaves,  with  silvery  stripes  or  bands  crossways  of  the  leaves. 

TiLLANDsiA  ACAULIS  ZEBRINA. — The  Icavcs  havc  a  chocolate 
ground,  with  silvery  cross  bands. 

TiLLANDsiA  ACAULIS. — A  darkish  green  ground,  with  silvery  cross 
bands.     Each  kind  is  pretty  and  very  interesting. 

CoRONiLLA  GLAUCA  VARIEGATA.  The  foliagc  is  of  prcttv  pinnate 
leaves.  The  centre  of  each  leaflet  is  green,  surrounded  witL  a  broad 
pale  yellow  margin.     It  is  very  pretty. 
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POMPONE  {or  Minima),  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

BT  MR.  JOHN  BURLKY,  OF  VVELLINGTON-BOAD  NURSERY,  ST.  J0UN*8  WOOD,  LONDON. 

Owing  to  the  very  great  improvements  that  have  been  effected. within 
A  short  period,  and  that  occur  with  each  following  season  in  tliis  most 
charming  section  of  autumnal  flowers,  I  am  induced  to  forward  for 
insertion  in  your  Magazine  a  descriptive  list  of  some  of  the  best  and 
choicest  varieties  which  have  been  sent  out  up  to  the  present  time ; 
also  a  few  of  the  principal  particulars  relative  to  a  successful  manage- 
ment of  the  plants.  If  you  deem  them  worth  insertion,  I  feel  assured 
the  detailed  remarks  and  list  of  varieties  will  assist  those  readers  who 
are  desirous  to  grow  and  bloom  them  satisfactorily,  as  well  as  be  of  use 
in  making  a  good  selection  from  those  new  varieties  which  they  have 
not  seen  in  bloom. 

Each  successive  spring  there  are  numerous  new  hybrid  productions 
in  certain  classes  of  plants  ;  and  in  none  has  there  been  such  a  striking 
improvement  in  so  short  a  period  as  has  been  accomplished  in  this 
section  of  Chrysanthemums.  With  it,  as  is  the  case  with  other 
classes  of  hybrids,  there  are  some  new  varieties  sent  out  that  do  not 
meet  general  approval,  though  such  were  most  probably  thought  well 
of  by  the  raisers.  To  prevent  such  unnecessary  expense,  and  any 
vexation  through  disappointment  arising  from  having  obtained  an 
inferior  flower,  I  shall  here  give  a  list  of  what  are,  in  our  own  country, 
admitted  to  be  of  first-rate  merit. 

The  general  particulars  of  management  are  the  following : 

In  the  beginning  of  March  select  strong  suckers  from  the  old  plants, 
and  pot  them  singly  in  small  sixty-sized  pois,  in  a  light  rich  soil,  place 
them  in  a  frame  or  pit,  and  keep  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  rather 
close  and  shaded,  in  order  to  promote  an  immediate  striking  of  fresh 
roots  into  the  soil ;  then  grdually  harden  them  off  to  bear  the  open  air. 
As  the  pots  get  filled  with  roots,  repot  the  plants  from  time  to  time  in 
larger  ones.  Let  the  leads  be  stopped,  in  order  to  promote  the 
pushing  of  side-shoots,  and  have  bushy  stiff  plants.  This  attention  to 
stopping  must  not  be  done  after  the  first  week  in  July,  for  shoots  tnade 
muck  after  that  time  will  be  too  late  to  produce  a  satisfactory 
bl^m,  if  ever  any  flowers  at  all.  •  If  there  be  more  side-shoots  push 
than  is  required,  just  to  have  the  plants  bushy,  and  at  the  same  time 
open,  not  crowded,  thin  them,  cutting  clean  away  all  the  unnecessary 
ones.  By  a  little  careful  attention  to  stopping  the  leads  and  thinning 
the  shoots,  well  formed  dwarf  bushy  plants  are  produced,  and  when  in 
bloom  their  appearance  is  far  preferable  to  the  tall  grown  unsightly 
ones ;  more  particularly  so  with  this  charming  section  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums, their  small.  Ranunculus,  and  Anemone-like,  beautiful  flowers, 
are  in  harmony  only  with  dwarf  bushy  plants.  Such  are  as  readily 
produced  as  the  tall  lanky  ones,  only  taking  care  to  stop  the  leads  at 
the  proper  time. 

When  planted  out-doors,  if  frost  set  in  whilst  they  are  in  their  beauty, 
they  may  be  taken  up,  potted,  and  removed  to  the  greenhouse,  where 
they  will  bloom  without  having  been  injured  by  removal,  if  but  a  liberal 
supply  of  water  be  giren  to  the  roots. 
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The  beauty  of  the  Pompone>  or  Lilliputian  Chrjsanthemams,  is  not 
merely  in  their  peculiar  neatness  of  form,  in  the  blossoms,  or  loTflinesi 
of  colours,  but  in  the  profusion  of  flowers,  and  the  earlj  period  of  thes 
blooming.  They  are  generally  in  bloom  three  or  four  weeks  earliff 
than  the  large  flowered  section  are,  thus  obviating  the  complaint  nudr 
against  the  latter  class  relative  to  the  blossoms  being  damaged  bv  casoal- 
ties  at  a  later  period,  as  by  frost,  excess  of  wet,  powerful  winds,  &c 
The  Pompones  being  so  much  earlier,  are  in  their  beauty  preTioushr  U- 
the  usual  seyerities  of  the  autumn  season. 

The  following  are  the  best  varieties,  all  of  which  are  entided  toi 
place  in  every  collection  of  these  pretty  flowers : 

Bijou  de  l* Horticulture. — Flower  white,  with  a  straw-colouid 
centre.     Excellent  form,  well  up  in  the  centre.     One  of  the  best. 

Drine  Drine.—  Fine  yellow.  Form  excellent,  being  much  like  thoK 
of  Exquisite.  It  is  decidedly  the  best  of  its  class,  as  it  possesses  tk 
good  qualities  of  a  dwarf  habit,  and  a  profuse  bloomer. 

Madame  Hector  jAcauiN. — Pure  white,  and  the  petals  htst  a 
beautiful  feather-like  appearance.  Flower  large  for  its  class,  andTery 
striking. 

Princess  Mathilde. — Beautiful  pearl-white.  Dwarf  habit,  and  pro- 
fuse bloomer. 

Madame  RoussELON.^Beautiful  rose-colour,  and  of  superb  form, 
being  quite  a  globe  when  fully  open.     Of  dwarf  habit. 

Colombike. — Cinnamon  striped  with  yellow.  It  is  quite  a  noveiu. 
producing  a  charming  appearance.  It  is  a  profuse  bloomer,  and  oogfat 
to  be  in  every  collection. 

La  Vapbur. — Creamy-white,  shaded  with  light  yellow,  very  prettj. 

Aram  IS. — Beautiful  deep  rose-colour,  and  forms  quite  a  globe.  An 
excellent  variety. 

Cedo  Nulli. — Pure  white,  of  excellent  form,  and  of  the  largest  vu 
in  Pompones.  It  has  an  anemone  centre.  Should  be  in  every  col- 
lection. 

Atala. — White,  tipped  with  pink  ;  well  up  in  the  centre,  and  verr 
handsome. 

Grand  Sultan. — Deep  rose-colour,  with  a  white  tip,  forming  quite  t 
ball.     A  profuse  bloomer,  and  very  beautiful. 

Madame  Jules  d'Evry. — Delicate  Hght  rose,  with  a  yellow  centre. 
Very  pretty. 

La  Rousse. — Deep  orange-colour,  small  flower,  but  of  excellent  fonn. 

Graziblla. — Beautiful  light  rose,  excellent  form,  well  up  in  the  centre, 
a  profuse  bloomer,  and  ought  to  be  in  every  collection. 

Henderson II.— A  good  orange-yellow ;  dwarf  habit,  and  is  a  profnie 
and  very  early  bloomer. 

In  addition  to  the  above  new  varieties  of  this  year's  sending  out,  the 
following  of  last  year  are  very  attractive  and  superb  varieties.  I  merely 
give  the  names,  the  descriptions  may  be  found  in  any  nursery  catalogiie 
of  flowers : 

Adonis,  Asmodee,  CaHbree,  Argentine,  Autumna,  TBuella,  Amui^  \sl 
GKtana,  Models,  Sacramento,  Surprise,  Solfiiterre. 

Superb  varieties  of  the  large-flowered  daas*  Tis-i  CJUvflfier  flMwfff, 
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fine  yellow,  a  very  large  and  superb  flower.     Alebaide. — Orange-yellow, 
of  exquisite  form. 

Old  Superb  Varieties, — Annie  Salter,  Cloth  of  Gold,  Pilot,  Lady 
Talfourd,  Mount  iEtna,  Peruvienne,  The  Warden,  Queen  of  England, 
Jenny  Lind,  Madame  Laborde,  Pio  Nino,  Voltigeur. 
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A  Garland  of  the  Months,    By  Mrs,  Milner,     12mo,  pp.  242.    Binns 

and  Goodwin,  Bath. 

This  neat  little  garland  has  been  woven  with  great  taste  and  judgment, 
and  will,  we  feel  assured,  be  perused  with  pleasure  by  every  lover  df 
Nature  in  "the  garden,  the  grove,  and  the  field.**  The  talented 
authoress  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  very  interesting  book,  contain- 
ing a  great  variety  of  information  concerning  animated  and  vegetable 
nature,  as  displayed  throughout  the  year ;  the  whole  written  in  a  delight- 
ful style.  We  need  but  say  we  heartily  recommend  it.  The  following 
selections  will  show  Mrs.  Milner's  style. 

"Of  flowers,  not  many  venture  to  put  forth  their  blossoms  duriog 
the  severe  cold  of  January.     We  seem  to  hear 

*     *     •     *  through  the  leafless  trees, 
A  diigc-liko  moan  in  the  passing  breeze ; 
Sighs  breaking  in  on  nights'  silence  deep, 
From  Nature's  breast,  while  her  children  sleep. 
She  mourns  that  the  rose's  scent  is  fled, 
She  weeps  that  the  HI 7  fair  is  dead  : 
For  the  waving  com  in  the  golden  fields. 
Fur  the  purple  clustro  the  rich  vine  yields.' 

"  Some  few  field  plants,  however,  may  now  be  seen  in  bloom ;  and  in 
the  garden,  even  in  January,  if  the  weather  be  mild,  the  snow-drop 
(^Galanthus  nivalis)  ;  the  yellow  crocus  (Crocus  aureus)  ;  the  garden 
anemone  (Anemone  hortemis),  and  some  other  flowers,  sometimes  in  the 
south  of  England,  or  in  warm  situations,  '  broider  the  ground : '  the 
snow-drop  in  particular. 

"  '  The  first  pale  blossom  of  th*  unripened  year,'  has  ever  been  an 
especial  favourite  with  poets  and  florists.  Though  we  have  mentioned 
it  as  blooming,  under  favourable  circumstances,  in  January,  it  was  for- 
merly called  *  The  Fair  Maid  of  February  ; '  and,  though  now  to  be 
met  with  in  every  cottage  garden,  Evelyn  speaks  of  it  as  being  in  his 
time,  rare ;  and  calls  it  *  The  Snow  Flower.'  Its  botanical  name, 
Galanthus,  is  derived  from  two  (ireek  words,  signifying  milk  and  a 
flower.  The  snow-drop,  with  its  exquisite  grace  of  form,  and  its  sur- 
passing delicacy  of  colour,  is  popularly  and  naturally  regarded  as  an 
emblem  of  purity.  It  may  also  be  viewed  as  a  symbol  of  the  resnrree- 
tion  ;  rising,  as  it  does,  from  amidst  the  death  of  winter. 

"  Seeing,  lately,  two  opening  snowdrops,  the  one  at  the  head,  the 
other  at  the  foot  of  a  grave  on  which  the  snow  lay  hke  a  heap  of  white 
drapery,  I  was  reminded  of  the  two  angels  that  the  weeping  Mary 
Magdalene  saw,  where  the  body  of  Jesus  had  lain.  The  heap  of  drifted 
snow  brought  to  my  view  '  the  linen  clothes  lying ; '  and  the  spotless 
flowers  spoke  to  my  mourning  soul  the  words  of  the  angels  in  shining 
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garments,  *  Why  ?eek  ye  the  living  among  the  dead  ?      He  is  not  here, 
but  is  risen  as  he  said.'  " — p.  5. 

"The  hum  of  the  honeybee  is  peculiarly  agreeable ;  perhaps,  as 
suggesting  the  idea  of  cheerful  and  useful  labour.  When  the  busy 
worker  alights  upon  a  flower,  her  hum  ceases,  but  is  resumed  again  as 
she  flics  off  with  her  booty.  The  most  sonorous  insect-hum  belongs, 
perhaps,  to  the  large  humble-bee,  whose  booming,  audible  at  a  consi- 
derable distance,  becomes  sharp  and  shrill  as  the  insect  approaches  the 
liijtener's  ear.  Even  the  trumpet  of  the  gnat,  although  suggestive  of 
a  poignant  sting,  is  pleasant  when  heard  in  an  insect-chorus  at  noon  or 
eventide,  when  the  joyous  creatures,  glittering  in  the  summer  air,  meet 
together  for  merry  pastime.  Whole  troops,  however,  of  stingless  in- 
sects may  be  observed,  especially  towards  sunset,  during  the  month  of 
August.  These  ephemeric,  distinguished  by  their  spotted  wings,  as- 
semble in  multitudes  for  their  evening  gambols,  often  near  streams  f»r 
ponds  ;  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  hedges  and  low  1  rees.  New,  thi  \ 
rapidly  beat  the  air  with  their  wings,  till  they  attain  to  an  elevation  ol 
four  or  five  feet,  and  then  descend  again  with  their  wings  motionless 
and  expanded.  Like  other  creatures  of  God,  these  tiny  insects  are 
curiously  made,  aud  their  organization  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  rest- 
less lives  they  are  designed  to  lead.  If  you  look  carefully  at  them  as 
they  float  up  and  down,  you  will  observe  that  they  uniformly  elevate 
their  three  long  tails,  aud'  that  the  two  lateral  ones  are  so  separated  as 
to  form  nearly  a  right  angle  with  the  central  one.  These  tails  seem 
given  to  them  to  balance  their  Httle  bodies  when  they  descend  in  a  ho- 
rizontal position.  So  agile  are  their  movements,  and  so  wonderful  their 
instinct,  that,  should  a  heavy  shower  suddenly  fall,  they  are  enabled  to 
steer  unharmed  between  drops  larger  than  their  bodies,  and  which,  if 
come  in  contact  with,  would  dash  them  to  the  ground. 

**  Some  of  these  ephemera;  often  exhibit  a  brilliant  appearance.  Seen 
in  the  shade,  they  seem  like  a  cloud  of  *  dark  shadowy  atoms/  alter- 
nately rising  and  falling  in  shapes  the  most  fantastic ;  but  when  viewed 
in  the  bright  sunshine,  the  spectator  might  almost  fancy  that  its  beams 
were  showering  down  myriads  of  glorious  creatures,  *  that  in  the  colours 
of  the  rainbow  live.'  Some  look  like  little  dancing  pearls  ;  others  ap- 
pear to  be  clad  in  bright  armour.  Some  ghtter  in  green  and'gold ; 
others  reflect  other  prismatic  hHes  ;  and  others  again  sparkle  like 
emeralds  or  diamonds. 

"  These  and  other  bright  and  beautiful  insects,  which  make  their 
first  appearance  in  March  or  April,  and  continue  to  people  the  air  so 
long  as  the  beams  of  the  sun  have  suflficient  power  to  cherish  and  invi- 
gorate them,  are  peculiarly  numerous  during  the  month  of  August  " — 
p.  134. 

MISCELLANEOUS  SECTION. 

Heating  a  Greenugi  se  with  Gas.— Dr.  Lindley's  caution, 
in  last  Number,  is  appropriate  in  reference  to  the  use  of  gas,  as 
detailed.  W^e  have  seen  it  used  instead  of  coal  or  coke,'  in 
the    hot-water  pipe    system  of  heating  a   greenhouse  eight    vards 
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long,  and  it  answered  every  expectation.  The  small  boiler,  "an  orna- 
mental one,''  was  placed  at  a  front  corner,  and  the  flow  and  return 
pipes  (three  inches  bore)  extended  along  the  front.  The  gas  was 
lighted  in  the  fire-place,  out  of  sight  from  any  person  in  the  house,  and 
the  water  in  the  boiler  was  soon  sufficiently  heated,  and  the  house  a 
nice  temperature.  The  gas  was  turned  on  towards  evening,  and  allowed 
to  burn  till  bed-time.  It  might,  however,  have  been  kept  burning,  with 
perfect  safety,  all  night,  if  requisite.  There  is,  of  course,  a  fume  from 
the  gas  as  it  burns,  and  a  pipe  was  extended  from  the  fire-place  outside 
the  back  wall  of  the  house,  and  through  this  chimney  the  fume  escaped. 
The  cost  of  construction  was  but  a  few  pounds,  and  the  expense  of  the 
gas  from  4d,  to  6d,  per  day,  even  when  used  several  hours.  The  gas 
was  brought  from  the  adjoining  street  supply-pipe.  It  is  not  necessary 
the  stove  should  be  in  the  greenhouse  ;  where  there  is  convenience  out- 
side, it  would  be  best  to  have  it  there,  and  the  pipes  enter  the  house 
through  the  wall,  as  usual  in  the  hot- water  pipe  system.  Where  gas 
can  be  had  for  the  purpose  we  have  stated,  nothing  can  be  better  or 
cheaper  for  a  greenhouse,  pits,  &c.  There  is  no  trouble  in  fire-lighting, 
of  coals,  coke,  &c.,  and  its  heat  is  at  immediate  command. — Con- 
ductor. 

Culture  of  the  Polyanthus. — In  our  last  we  gave  an  extract 
from  the  "  Midland  Florist,"  the  following  is  a  continuation.  **  After 
})lanting,  the  surface  of  the  bed  is  stirred  an  inch  deep,  except  close  to 
the  plants,  as  there  the  soil  must  be  pressed  very  compact,  and  more 
soil  added  for  the  purpose.  This  beinc;  done,  moss,  well  dried  before 
a  hot  fire,  is  closely  packed  all  round  the  plants,  so  as  to  keep  the 
leaves  upright  through  winter.  A  piece  of  glass  is  fixed  on  four  sup- 
ports over  each  plant,  to  prevent  water  getting  into  the  heart."  On 
growing  Polyanthuses  in  pots,  the  Author  remarks  :  "  Having  grown 
them  for  nearly  thirty  years,  I  find  the  best  time  for  propagation  is  the 
last  week  in  July  and  first  in  August ;  and  for  potting  the  general 
stock  of  plants,  the  last  fortnight  of  September.  At  this  time,"  he 
observes,  **  each  heart  will  be  found  to  have  formed  for  itself  a  new 
joint,  or  base,  from  which  fresh  fibres  are  produced,  and  the  main  root 
usually  fibreless  and  approaching  decay.**  He  cuts  away  the  old  main 
root,  and  the  new  roots  are  depended  upon  for  growth.  Before  potting, 
he  prefers  to  grow  them  a  few  weeks  in  the  open  bed,  and  then  be 
removed  into  pots.  He  uses  fresh  fibrous  loam,  cut  about  three  weeks 
before  using,  having  it  well  broken  and  exposed  to  the  sun ;  and  to  it 
is  added  a  quantity  of  charred  vegetable  matter,  or  wood  ashes,  well 
rubbed  together.  He  also  uses  decayed  cow  manure,  mixed  with  one- 
eighth  of  charred  vegetable  matter,  and  one-eighth  of  shingle,  or  grit 
sand.  The  plants  are  put  into  a  frame  in  November,  for  winter 
preservation.     The  following  are  twelve  of  the  best  varieties  : 

Hufton'sLord  Lincoln.  Buck's  George  IV. 

„        Traveller.  Bullock's  Lancer. 

„      •  Earl  Grey.  Crownshaw's  Exile. 

Addiss's  Kingfisher.  Pearson's  Alexander. 

Oliver's  Cheshire  Favourite.  Brown's  Freebloomer, 

Barrcngcr's  Prince  of  Wales.  Nicholson's  King. 


THB  FLOWS  R  O&RDBK. 

THE  Clirysantlicmum  is  the  most  valuable  (ilnnt  we  hate 
for  nutuiiiii  ilecoraiioii,  either  for  the  greeuliou.^e  or  ' 
the  flower-gmrden  ;  it  fills  up  &  blank  tbat  no  other  plant  we  hare  coali 
do.  It  supplies  a  profusion  of  beauty  of  almost  every  colour.  It  hif 
become  a  desideratum  in  all  well-managed  flower-gardens,  haniif;  tk 
facility  to  plant  a  proper  proportion  of  the  most  showy  liiodf,  whitk 
ornament  them,  wheu  the  season  keeps  open,  up  to  December.  Thii 
autumn  the  rains  have  injured  them.  In  order  to  have  the  flowtt- 
garden  lively  as  possible,  tlte  succession  to  Chrysanthemums  miut  be 
made  up  with  evergreen  shrubs  ;  it  ii  readily  done  at  a  trifliug  tal  bf 

[iluuging  in  potted  plants  of  Laurustinus,  Aucuba,  m^rtle-leavwl,  bfosd- 
eared,  and  variegated  Box ;  gold  and  silver-etnped,  green-leaved, 
yellow  and  c  rim  sou-berried  HoUies ;  Arbutus,  Khododendron,  MahMW 
aquifolia,  Pbillyrea,  Arbor  vitn.  Bay,  Kalmia  latifolia,  dwarf  Lanrdi. 
Daphne  pontics.  Cedars,  Cotoneasters,  &e.  A  garden  thus  furmittfd 
produces  a  very  cheering  appearance  ;  and  those  who  have  not  leeD  one 
so  ornamented  cannot  adequntely  conceive  of  its  beauty  and  finished 
neatness.  This  attention  most  amply  repays  for  the  amall  expenst, 
producing  a  lively  appeamiice,  instead  of  having  bare  beds  for  serenl 
months.  If  any  Tulip-bulbs  be  still  out  of  ground,  plant  them  as  eariy 
as  possible. 

There  are  a  number  of  very  handsome  single  aiid  double  varieties  of 
Anemones,  which  ere  highly  ornamental  to  a  flower-garden,  whether  ia 
patches  in  the  beds,  or  as  an  edging.  To  bloom  well  next  season  tb^ 
must  be  planted  immediately. 

The  Gentisna  acaulia  is  a  most  charming  spring  flower,  suited  ad- 
mirably for  edging  or  patches.  Its  intense  blue  flowers,  in  contrstf 
with  Anemones,  Uepalicas,  and  similar  early-blooming  plants,  is  very 
striking.  Attention  will  be  necessary  to  protect  the  tender  kinds  M 
herbaceous  by  a  layer  of  dry  leaves,  pots,  boughs,  or  branches  of  ever- 
greens, &c.,  also  the  stems  of  tender  climbing  and  oUier  Boses,  bv  tyiut 
a  covering  of  furze  over  them,  tliat,  whilst  it  fully  protects,  admits  son 
ficiency  of  air  for  the  well-being  of  the  plant. 

Auriculas  and  Polynuthusea  require  plenty  of  air  in  fine  weather,  and 
but  little  water.  The  like  atieution  will  be  required  to  CamatHms, 
Pinks,  &c,,  krpt  in  pots.  Dahlia  roots  should  be  looked  over,  to  see 
if  anv  are  moulding  or  likely  to  damngp.  Let  the  roots  be  dry  before 
ihey  arc  laid  in  heaps.  Newly-p1nnted  shrubs  should  be  secured  to 
stakes,  so  that  they  are  not  loosened  by  the  wind.  Where  it  is  desir- 
able, reduce  patches  of  border  flowers  to  a  suitable  eixe.  Ten-week 
Stocks  and  MiguMiette,  in  pots  for  blooming  early  next  sptii^  to  adon 
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a  room  or  greenhouse,  must  not  be  OTer- watered,  and  be  kept  from 
frost.  A  cool  frame,  well  secured  by  soil  or  ashes  at  the  sides,  and 
plenty  of  mats  or  reeds  to  cover  at  night,  will  answer  well.  During 
hard  frosts,  if  additional  soil  be  required  for  flower-beds  upon  grass 
lawns,  advantage  should  be  taken  to  have  it  conveyed  at  the  time,  so 
that  the  turf  may  not  be  injured  by  wheeling.  Pits  or  beds  for  forcing 
Roses,  &c.,  should  be  prepared  early  in  the  month.  Tan  or  leaves  are 
most  suitable,  imless  there  be  the  advantage  of  hot  water  or  steam. 
New- planted  shrubs  of  tender  kinds  should  have  their  roots  protected 
by  laying  some  mulch.  Suckers  of  Roses,  &c.,  should  now  be  taken 
off  and  re-planted  for  making  bushes,  or  put  in  nursery  rows.  Soils 
for  compost  should  now  be  obtained.  Beds  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  &c., 
should  have  occasional  protection.  Any  roots  not  planted  may  success- 
fully be  done,  in  dry  mild  weather,  till  February.  Sweet  Violets :  plant 
these  little  gems  as  much  as  possible  along  the  sides  of  walks,  near  seats, 
rooms,  banks,  under  trees,  &c. ;  they  are  so  highly  fragrant  as  always 
to  be  acceptable,  and  more  especially  being  early  spring  flowers.  En- 
courage all  the  spring  ornaments  as  much  as  possible :  Crocuses  are 
pretty  flowers,  always  gay  in  sunshine,  and  give  a  peculiar  cheerfulness 
to  every  place  they  occupy ;  never  be  sparing  in  quantity  of  them  near 
a  dwelling-house.  Do  not  omit  the  first  flower  that  awakes  thee  from 
the  repose  of  winter, 

**  A  flower  that  first  in  this  iwoet  gardcQ  smiled,  , 
To  virgins  sacred,  and  tlie  Snowdrop  styled." 

IN  THB  FORCING  8TOVB. 

Aconites,  Crocuses,  Violets,  Mignonette,  Stocks,  Tulips,  Cyclamens, 
Narcissus,  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  Hepaticas,  Primroses,  China  Prim- 
roses, Persian  Irises,  Cupheas,  Hyacinths,  Pinks,  Carnations,  Tree 
Carnations,  HeUotropes,  Scarlet  Geraniums,  Salvias,  Gardenias,  Roses, 
Azaleas,  Cinerarias,  Jasmines,  Honeysuckles,  Deutzias,  Rhododendrons, 
Persian  Lilacs,  Rhodoras,  Ribes,  Mezereums,  Correas,  &c.,  required 
to  bloom  from  January,  should  be  brought  •  in  early  in  the  present 
month.  The  plants  should  be  placed  at  first  in  the  coolest  part  of  the 
house  ;  never  allow  them  to  want  water.  Pots  or  boxes  containing 
bulbous- rooted  flowering  plants,  as  Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  Persian  Irises, 
Crocucuses,  &c.,  should  occasionally  be  introduced,  so  as  to  have  a  suc- 
cession of  bloom.  Many  persons  who  take  a  delight  in  growing 
Hyacinths  or  other  bulbous  plants,  for  adornine  a  room  or  window,  in 
winter  or  early  in  spring,  have  been  frequently  disappointed  by  the 
abortiveness  of  some  and  weakness  of  others.  This  principally  arises 
from  the  inablity  of  the  plant  to  develop  itself  with  a  rapidity  equal  to 
the  quantity  of  moisture  it  imbibes,  on  account  of  its  upper  surface 
being  acted  upon  too  immediately  by  the  atmosphere  ;  hence  arises  the 
necessity  of  covering  the  bulb.  That  such  is  a  fact  is  evidenced  by  the 
admirable  and  certain  success  of  nearly  erery  bulb,  especially  Hyacinths, 
that  is  covered  with  about  six  inches  of  old  spent  bark  or  ashes.  This 
or  some  similar  hght  material  should  always  be  used.  Even  bulbs 
intended  to  bloom  in  glasses  we  prefer  starting  in  the  cold  bark,  and 
then  transferring  them  to  the  glasses  when  the  roots  are  about  two 
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inches  long.  Where  such  covering  is  not  adopted,  the  pots  or  glasies 
sliould  he  kept  in  a  dark  place  till  the  roots  are  two  or  three  ijicbes 
long,  and  then  hring  them  to  the  light.  Always  use  water  for  the 
glasses  that  is  just  aired  ;  cold  water  gives  n  check  which  greatlj  injares 
the  roots,  and,  consequently,  the  bloom.  Cactus  plants  that  have  beea 
kept  out  of  doors,  or  in  the  greenhouse,  should  occasionally  be  brought 
into  the  stove  for  flowering,  which  gives  a  succession.  If  any  of  the 
forced  plants  be  attacked  with  the  green  fly,  a  syringe  with  diluted 
tobacco- water  will  destroy  them.  If  the  leaves  appear  bit,  and  turn 
brown  (the  effect  of  damage  by  red  spider),  a  syringe  of  soapsuds  at 
the  under^side  of  the  leaves  is  effectual  to  destroy  them.  The  glutinous 
2>ubstance  remaining,  not  only  kills  those  it  is  applied  to,  but  prevents 
others  returning  there.  The  old  Erauthemuni  jmlchellum,  with  its  fine 
blue  flowers,  Justicia  speciosn,  Gesnerise  zehrina,  Justicia  pulcherrimi, 
Aphellandria  cristata,  Poinsettia  piilchcrima,  Cestrum  aurantiacum,  and 
Begonia  fuchsioides,  are  fine  winter  ornamental  blooming  plants. 

IN  TH£  GREENHOUSE. 

As  much  fire  as  will  barely  keep  out  frost  will  only  be  necessary,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  drying  up  damp  arising  from  foggy  nights,  or  from 
watering,  all  possible  air  should  be  admitted  in  the  day-time ;  but 
mind  to  keep  the  plants  from  damage  by  frost. 

Fuchsias  and  greenhouse  plants,  intended  to  be  inured  to  the  open 
air,  will  require  to  have  protection  at  the  roots,  and  probably,  for  the 
first  winter,  over  the  tops  too,  by  furze  branches,  canvas,  wicker  baskets, 
mats,  &c.  If  greenhouse  plants  require  watering  or  syringing  over  the 
tops,  let  it  be  done  on  the  morning  of  a  clear  day,  when  air  can  be  ad- 
mitted ;  and  towards  evening  a  gentle  fire-heat  should  be  given.  Cal- 
ceolarias must  be  in  a  cool  situation.  Whilst  in  a  cool  and  moist 
atmosphere,  the  shoots  will  often  push  at  the  underside  numerous  root- 
lets ;  where  such  are  produced,  they  should  be  taken  off  and  potted. 
Pelargonium  plants  for  exhibition  should  be  re-potted  by  the  middle  of 
this  month  ;  according  to  the  size  of  the  plants  must  be  the  pots;  The 
smallest-sized  pots  in  which  plants  are  to  be  when  shown  are  the  24 's, 
eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  largest-sized  are  eleven  inches  in 
diauieter.  The  plants  need  not  be  potted  into  these  sizes  now,  but  a 
size  less,  and  in  February  be  re- potted  into  their  final  pots.  The  plants 
must  not  be  crowded  together,  but  be  kept  apart.  Cinerarias  are  often 
attacked  at  this  season  by  the  green  fly  ;  let  the  plants  be  placed  in  a 
hot-bed  frame,  and  be  fumigated  with  tobacco- smoke  at  the  first 
appearance  of  the  insects. 


BRIEF  REMARKS. 

5  The  following  were  the  only  seedlings  which  obtained  first-claM  certificates  at  the 
National  Carnation  aud  Picoteo  Meeting  at  Norwich,  Jn\j  28th,  1852,  and  is  extracted 
from  the  Gardeners'  Chronide  : 

PICOTEES. 
Haidbb  (Fellowea*).— a  flower  which  has  hitherto  been  shown  as  Fellowos'  No.  51 ; 
a  I^ht  putple,  of  remarkable  bold  and  clean  petals,  not  over  full ;  edgea  at  smooth  as  moet 
▼wfeties,  although  not  yet  perfecHon  m  that  retptct^  and  the  colour  well  laid  on. 
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Dridksmaid  (Miittbow6*)  was  similarly  rewarded ;  it  is  of  the  same  class,  light  purple, 
and  in  every  respect  on  an  cf^uality  with  the  foregoing,  with  perhaps  the  improvement  of  a 
smoother  edge ;  for  symmetry  it  would  ho  difficult  to  surpass  these  varieties. 

Lady  Macbeth  (May). — A  heavy  red ;  and  when  we  assert  it  to  be  an  improvement  un 
Mrs.  Norman,  all  will  feci  sure  that  it«  merits  must  be  great ;  edcept  a  better  tone  of  vhife, 
we  know  not  what  more  can  be  desired. 

NoTB. — Mrs.  Norman  is  a  hmvy  red  Picotee,  colour  bright,  and  evenly  laid  on ;  petals 
well-shaped  and  fleshy ;  the  form  not  to  be  surpassed,  and  the  white  good.  But  here  is 
one  surpassing  Mrs.  Norman.  Wo  would  wish  to  know  in  what  respect.  Admitting  Lady 
Macbeth  to  be  of  good  form,  petals  well-shaped,  fleshy,  and  very  clean,  what  more  can  it 
have  to  excel  Mrs.  Norman?  If  it  is  of  a  more  scarlety  colour,  it  will  only  have  this 
advantage  over  Mrs.  Norman,  and  it  has  a  very  great  drawback,  wants  a  better  tone  (f 
ichite,  or,  in  other  words,  the  whiUy  which  is  one  of  the  essentials  of  a  Picotee,  might  be 
improved.    Mrs.  Norman  does  not  seem  at  all  times  to  stretch  well  in  the  North. — Editor  . 

Miss  Puxley  (Turner's)  is  of  the  rose-coloured  class,  and,  although /ar/ro»«  per/ec- 
tiott,  it  is  an  addition  to  a  class  at  present  select.  Not  in  quality,  but  as  respects  quantity, 
as  this  class  tcanis  improving. — Editor. 

Lady  Pagb  Wood  (Costar)  is  a  full  flower,  with  medium  purple  edge,  and  although 
not.  considered  first-class^  it  may  be  grown  to  advantage.  Query, — Can  second-rate  flowers 
beat  first-rate  ones  ?  Suppose  a  pan  of  twelve  was  staged,  cannot  twelve  first-class  flowers 
be  found  after  so  many  new  first-class  flowers  have  been  added  during  the  last  few  yeors  ? 
Can  Lady  Page  Wood  beat  Cristabcl,  Giulio  Romano,  Alfred,  Mrs.  Norman,  Duke  of  Rut- 
land, Ganymede,  Ophelia,  Prince  Arthur,  Grace  Darling  (Marris),  Prince  of  Wales, 
Jeannette,  Lord  Nelson,  Mrs.  Barnard,  and  others,  catalogued  as  being  fine,  and  which  have 
obtained  a  number  of  first-lass  certificates;  if  not,  how  can  a  second-rale  be  grown  with 
advantage  by  an  exhibitor? — Editor  of  Fhricultural  Review. 

Plan  op  Flowrr-Gardb.v. — A  constant  subscriber  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Floricuttund  Ckxbinet  would  feel  grateful  for  any  assistance  the  Editor  or  his  Correspondents 
could  afford  her  in  remodelling  a  flower-garden.  The  ground  is  a  grass  circle,  measnring 
eighty  feet  in  diameter,  in  front  of  an  old-fashioned,  ugly,  red  brick  house,  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  a  hedge  of  evergreens,  chiefly  rhododendrons,  shutting  out  a  lane  in  front, 
the  road  to  the  house  on  one  side,  and  the  stable-yard,  from  which  a  paling  divides  it,  on  the 
other.  The  object  of  the  constant  subscriber  is  to  keep  as  constant  a  succession  of  gay 
ornamental  flowers  during  the  year  from  the  windows  as  possible.  The  aspect  of  the 
liouse  is  south,  and  the  circular  garden  is  rather  more  sheltered  by  tall  trees  than  is  quite 
desirable,  though  none  hang  over  it.  Any  hint  would  be  thankfully  received,  as  the  time 
for  such  operations  seems  passing. — Bromley,  October  13. 

Trek  P^bonibs  (Moutan.) — The  brief  descriptions  given  below  are  from  notes  taken 
in  Messrs.  Standish  and  Nob1e*s  nursery,  when  the  plants  were  in  flower.  As  yet  they 
have  received  no  name.  True,  the  Chinese  names  accompanied  them,  but;  of  course,  it 
would  be  of  little  service  to  retain  their  nomenclature  for  every-day  use  in  English 
gardens.  We  perceive,  by  a  recent  catalogue  of  the  nurserymen  above  named,  that  they 
hope,  in  the  ensuing  season,  to  publish  full  descriptions  of  all  of  them,  with  names  by 
which  they  may  be  known  and  inquired  for.  They  are  certainly  noble-looking  plants  when 
in  flower,  and  whether,  as  regards  the  individual  size  of  the  blossoms,  or  the  variety  and 
richneis  of  colour,  greatly  exceed  any  hardy  plants  hitherto  known  in  English  gardens.  We 
give  numbers  to  the  descriptions,  corresponding  with  those  attached  to  the  plants  in  the 
nursery-beds  to  which  they  refer : 

1.  Not  very  doable  ;  rich  purple.  ' 

2.  Semi-double ;  deep  red,  black  base  to  the  petals. 

4.  Anemone-flowered  ;  white ;  beautiful  compact  flower. 

5.  Fine  double  rose ;  compact  and  good. 

6.  Semi-double ;  white,  base  of  the  petals  stained  with  purple. 

7.  Pale  lilac ;  very  fine. 

8.  Double ;  rosy  lilac,  shaded  \  very  fine. 

9.  Deep  rich  pnrple  ;  a  splendid  flower. 

10.  Semi-double;  bright  red. 

11.  Semi-double;  French  white,  base  of  the  petals  stained  with  purple. 

12.  Clean,  rich,  light  purple ;  fine. 

1 3.  Semi-double ;  Tuscan  rose  colour. 

14.  Very  double ;  salmon  pink,  shaded  off  to  French  while;  a  magnificent  flower. 
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15.  I>ouble ;  priniroM  ooloar ;  ver  j  6b«. 

lU.  Semi-double ;  bright  red,  aloioet  tcarlet;  verj  beaotifuL 

17.  ReMoiblca  tbe  bat,  but  tbe  flower  u  kifer. 

1 8.  Dooble  ruM,  tbading  off  to  liUc ;  fine. 

1 9.  Semi-double ;  clear  white ;  beautifull j  •baped ;  bate  of  tbe  petals  alifhtlj  aUdati 

with  red. 

20.  Semi-doable ;  clear  white ;  larger  than  the  last,  and  with  a  deep  purple  sUia  at  the 

bane  of  the  petals. 
2\.  Very  fioe  white. 
2*2.  Fine  double  rote. 

23.  Roty  lilac,  thadrd  ;  fine. 

24.  Double  purple  ;  very  large. 

25.  Double ;  Tcry  Urge ;  deep  red  ;  ihape  like  a  camellia. 
20\  Glubota — the  largest,  oud  mo»t  beautiful  white. 

27.  8emi-do\(ble ;  dark  liUc  ;  boflo  of  the  petals  darker. 

2H.  Double;  beautiful  clear  wlute  ;  Marattah-shapcd ;  very  sweet  scented. 

'29.  Scarlet;  very  larpe,  di»tiDCt,  and  licautiful. 

30.  Peach  colour,  shaded ;  large,  aud  very  handsome. 

From  these  brief  descriptions  it  will  be  seen  bowrarioas  are  these  Montana  in  tbeeoUmr 
and  character  of  tlicir  flowers.  Even  in  their  young  state  they  were  verr  line,  and  gavt 
promise  then,  when  the  plants  became  older,  to  be  even  much  larger.  Their  foliage,  too, 
is  very  fine  and  deep-coloured,  forming  an  excellent  background  to  tbe  glariof  tints  of  tho 
blossoms. — (t'arJaier*   Juumal, 

CoNcRRTB  suRFACK  Walkk. — 1  observe  a  corresfioudcnt,  who  has  aome  walks  ibos 
constiuctcd,  sutes  that  they  are  objectionable  in  consequence  of  being  hard  ;  the  aaHue 
does  not  yield  in  the  least  to  the  tread,  and  the  rough  pebbles  make  it  painful  to  the  feet 
Now  these  defects  are  easily  obviated.  I  had  a  couhiderable  extent  of  walks  formed  in 
1851  as  follows,  which  have  realised  my  utmost  wisliea.  The  soil  was  thrown  cot,  and 
the  surface  of  the  substratum  was  scooped  out,  so  that  there  was  a  stecpbh  alope  from  the 
sides  to  the  middle,  so  that  the  water  could  rapidly  nin  from  the  side  to  the  centre,  wbrrs 
1  had  a  good  oovered  drain,  and  the  s}>ac«  filled  up  two-thirds  of  its  depth  with  roogb 
broken  stones,  brickbats,  clinkers,  &c.  Upon  these  a  layer  of  small  brokeo  sloees  siid 
rough  gravel  was  laid,  and  the  surface  rolled  quite  even  and  firm.  I  most  reasark,  how- 
ever, the  surface  was  formed  so  that  the  centre  of  a  five-feet  walk  waa  five  iadMs  higher 
tlian  the  sides,  which  gave  a  suflicient  inclination  for  rain  to  pass  dff  quickly  to  the  sides. 
Over  this  bed  of  gravel,  stone,  &c.,  1  hsd  a  thick  «-oating  of  gas  tar  evenly  sptead  over  by 
means  of  an  even-edged  board,  upon  uhich  was  regularly  spriukled  fine  gravel,  none  ef  its 
parts  being  larger  tlian  the  seed  of  the  flowe^garden  sweet«pea.  The  sandy  part  hsd  been 
properly  sifted  from  it.  \N'hcn  it  had  been  made  somewhat  even,  a  sprinkling  of  yellowish 
sand  was  given  over  the  entire,  and  then  it  was  evenly  and  firmly  rolled  vith  a  melsl 
roller.  It  is  now  two  years  since  I  had  the  walks  constructed,  and  they  remain  as  fina 
even,  aud  retain  the  colour  of  the  sand,  as  they  did  the  first  diay  of  conpletioo.  Thase 
1ms  not  been  one  weed  or  any  moss,  &c.,  upon  them,  and  I  am  persuaded  will  not  be ;  and 
all  they  will  require  for  very  many  years,  I  think,  will  be  a  slight  sprinkling  of  the  sand. 
The  surface  remains  quite  even,  aod  though  firm,  it  does  not  feel  hard  to  the  tread,  and 
there  is  nothing  with  sucii  a  fine  gravelled  surface  to  affect  the  fee;  of  any  one.  Whcie 
the  ground  is  level,  I  have  no  occasion  for  any  drain  to  carry  away  tbe  water.  In  ether 
places  I  li&d  the  surface  of  the  substratum  foimcd  so  that  it  inclined  stae|dy  from  each  side 
tu  the  middle,  and  along  the  middle  a  good  drain  was  formed  to  carry  away  the  water.  A 
few  drains  aic  formed  from  the  side  to  tbe  centre  drain,  so  that  the  side  aecuattlation  of 
water  is  thus  taken  away.  Although  the  gas*tar,  and  gravel  would  form  an  even  surCice 
without  almost  any  stony  substratum,  still  it  would  be  liable  to  become  too  damp  bdow, 
and  the  surface  not  endure  so  long  a  period  as  when  there  is  a  dry  substratum. — J,BtnU'jm. 

LiuuKFiKi)  Manuk^. — In  fact,  I  see  clearly  that  the  liquified  manure  will  enable  ms 
to  produce  my  root  crops  at  58.  per  ton,  and  will  very  hugely  increase  my  other  produc- 
tions. AVe  frequently  make  the  drains  run  at  five  feet  deep  with  our  liqmid  manares. 
The  liquor  is  coloured,  but  has  only  an  earthy  smell  after  filtration.  One  load  of  bullock 
or  cuw-duug  li'ftwfied  will  manure  more  hind  than  four  loads  dty ;  it  acts  immediately,  and 
gives  a  quick  return.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  that  within  fifty  years  our  rivers  and 
brooks  will  be  used  for  irrigation  and  for  drainage. — «/.  J,  Mechi^  TJfUm  Haii^  iTefee^eii, 
Essi'j:  [Its  application  to  flower-beds,  rose-gudens,  dec.,  would  be  eqoally  iueoMsful  in 
promoting  on  increased  vigour  of  growth,  &c.] — Editar, 
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Mildew,  on  forced  Koses  .  .  .  .214 
Myrtle,  observations  on  the  .  .  .  121 
Nerium  oleander,  culture  of  .  .  .  63 
14orfolk  Inland  Pine,  on  the  .  .  .142 
November,  floral  operations  for  .  .  283 
October,  floral  operations  for .  .  .  259 
Odours  of  Plants,  periodical  emis- 
sion of 257 

Orchids,  blocks  for 23 

Cape,  remarks  on    .     .     .  275 

Pseonies,  tree,  on  propagating     .     .     80 
Paint,  new,  on  the  smell  of    .     .     .  286 

Pansy,  remarks  on  the 25 

Pansies,  new  fancy 27 

on  showirig  in  pots    ...     93 

Passiflora  edulis,  culture  of  .     .     .  201 
Peach,  double  crimson  and  white, 

on 120 

Pelargonium  ardens,  remarks  on     .  119 

see  also  Geranium. 

Pelargoniums,  autumn  and  winter 

flowering 209 

■ compost  for    :     .     .114 

fancy,  on  propagat- 
ing  93,178 

. remarks  on  177 

on  superb  ....  176 

■ propagating  by  buds     86 

to    bloom     through 

winter 129 

treatment  of  in  Au- 
gust     208 

treatment  of  in  Oc- 
tober   288 

Phaius-tribe,  culture  of  the   ...     79 

Phloxeft,  on  dwarf 85 

Phosphoric  light,  of  flowers    ...     48 

Picotces,  a  selection  of 21 

Plants,  acclimatising 286 

■ evils     of     indiscriminately 

watering 89 

in  bloom  at  Kew   ....  154 

in  Wardian  cases  ,     .     .     ,     56 

motion  in 262 

new  liquid  manure  for    .     .     47 

on  drying. — See  Hortus  Sic- 
cus. 

' to  stop  bleeding  of     ...     48 

Pleasure-ground,  remarks  on  .     238,  250 
Poinsettia  pulcherrima,  on     ...     80 

Polyanthuses,  a  list  of 88 

notes  on  good  .    .    .215 
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Polyanthuses,  remarks  on  .  .  45,  261 
Potentilla  Antwerpensis,  on  .     .     .218 

Queries,  on  answering 96 

Kanunculus,  culture  of  the    .     .     .  279 
Ranunculuses,  a  list  of  the  best  •     .     38 
Rhododendron  Javanicum,  on    .     .  156 
Rhododendrons  of  Sikkim — Ilim- 
malaya 59,  112 

and     Azaleas,     re- 
marks on 212 

Rondoletia   speciosa  major,    treat- 
ment of 279 

Roots,  propagation  from  ....  233 
Rose-cuttings,  observations  on  .     .     20 

Manetti,  remarks  on     .     .     .  257 

old  double  yellow,  remarks 

on 179,  289 

on  pruning  the     21,  31,  78,  141 

on  the     ......      If  14 

Roses,  China,  on  bndding .     .     •     .118 

on  propagating  by  cuttings  ,     22 

on  the  best  climbing  ...     21 

soil  best  suited  for      ,     .     .118 

Salvia  fulgens,  as  a  standard.  .  .  285 
Seeds,  foreign,  transmission  of  .  .  239 
September,  floral  operations  for  .    .  235 

Slugs,  on  destroying 95 

Sparkalia  formossissima,  to  bloom  .  120 
Spider,  red,  remarks  on  .  .  208,  262 
Stove-climbers,  a  list  of  the  best  .  95 
Strawberries,  remarks  on  .  .  .  .214 
Swainsonia  Osbomii,  remarks  on  .  196 
Tank,  hot  water,  remarks  on      .     .     21 

Thibet,  boUny  of 256 

Tigridias,  remarks  on 108 

Trees  in  Parks,  on  grouping  .  .  .  258 
Tropoeolum,  on  the  genus .     .     .     .  167 

Lobbianum,    remarks 

on 72,94,113 

speciosum,  remarks  on    47 

Tulips,  on  breaking 48 

sold  under  different  names  .     44 

the  best  in  each  class     .     .114 

Tulip-bed,  on  arranging  the  .     .     .158 

book,  remarks  on     .     .     .     .118 

season  of  1852,  notes  on  .     .  263 

Ventilation,  remarks  on     ....  215 
Verbena  venosa,  remarks  on  .     •     .  144 
Verbenas,  a  list  of  the  best  twenty- 
four 248 

and  Fuchsias,  remarks  ou 

10,32 
Victoria  Regia,  at  Kew,  remarks  on  22 
Viola  lutea,  remarks  on  ....  47 
Walks,  gravel  and  gas-tar  for  .  .  285 
Watering,  observations  on  .  .  .117 
Zichya  inophylla,  culture  of .     .    .  226 
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Abelia  triflora 242 

uniflora 4,  98,  216 

Acacia  cochlearis 52 

■ cycnorum 151 

■ unclulaefolia 98 

Acacias,  at  Kew 8 

Acer  circinatum 4 

villosum 5 

Achillea  compacta 196 

Aerides  Kuavisiiiniiim 5 

^>ch>nanthus  splendidus      .     .     5, 97 
Agapanthus  iimbelUtus     ....  224 

pallidui     .  224 

AlHtrsmeria  ovata 270 

Alyssum  niaritiinum  variegatum    .  218 

Amaryllis  blanda 27 

—  lutea 270 

Androinedn  neriifolia 266 

AoiQs  Drumno  ulii 196 

graciUinius 102 

Aphelexis  humiliit 102 

purpurea  macrantha  .     .  102 

^pectabili8 102 

Arancaria  columnaris 74 

Ardisia  crenulata  fnictu  albo     .     .  104 
A^ter  amellus  grandiflorus     .     .     .  269 

concinnus 246 

dracuiiculoidcs 246 

formosu9 269 

grandiflorus 246 

Pyrenoeceus 246 

Tradescanti 246 

Azalea  ainasna 218 

Indica  calycina     ....     52 

myrtifolia 52 

Balsatnina  latifolia  alba    .     .     104,  225 
Begonii  Hernandisefolia  ....  266 

Martiana 225 

Prestoniensis      ....  2C6 

semperflorens    ....       5 

strigilosa 98 

Benthamia  t'ragifera 99 

Berberis  Nepalensis 122 

Wallichiana 196 

Beschomeria  tnbiflora 99 

Bifrenaria  Had\renii 52 

Bilbergia  Morcliana 99 

polystachya 122 

thyrsoidea      .....     76 

Borunia  butomoRma 219 

tetrandria 102 

BossiflB  acordifolia *  102 

elegans 102 

Bouvardia  leiantha  .     .     .    .     .     .219 

Brachysema  lancoolata      ....  152 

latifolia 102 

Bromelia  longifolia 5 

Brya  ebenus 242 

Cactus  crenatus  grandiflorus      .     .  242 
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Calanthe  resVita. 242 

viridi  fusca 24J 

Calls  sanguinea 99 

Cdllixenc  polypliilla 99 

Campanula  Lamii 219 

Vidalii 225 

Vincaeflora      .     .    219,246 

Carrngans  triflora 5 

Catalpa  Potsii 99 

Ceanothus  rigid'is 219 

verrucosus    .....       197 

Cedronclla  cana i 

Centradenia  ovata    ......    52 

Centranthua  macrosiphon .     ...    27 

Ccntrosolenia  bractescens      .     .     •  267 

glabra  ^ 12J 

Cerasus  illicifolia     ....     123,  197 
Cestrum  Wsrczewiczii      ....  197 

Chsnostoma  linifolium 76 

Cheiranthus  Cheiri«  foliis  rariegatis  105 

splendidissimus  ...      6 

Cheirostcmon  plalanoides ....    99 
Chirita  Sinensis  variegata      .     .     .  104 

Chironia  fnitescens 219 

Chorozeraa  macrophyllum    .     .     .102 

nervosum 220 

scandcns 101 

Chrysanthemum,  new  vara.    ...    27 

Indicum,  minima 

vars 122 

Cistus  albicans 197 

formosus 197 

maculatus 197 

Tanricus 197 

venustus 197 

villosus 198 

Clematis  aristata 102 

campaniflora      ....  226 

f;lycmoi(ies 102 
anigiiinosa 268 

tubulosa 226 

Ccelogyne  Cumingii 123 

ochracea 197 

Colutea  Pocockii 246 

Commelina  scabra 76 

Coreopsis  auriculata     •    .     .     220, 269 

grandiflora 269 

Corrteus,  at  Kew 9 

Crocus  speciosus 270 

vemus ;  var.  Leedsii ...       6 

Crowea  latifolia 270 

stricta      • 269 

Curcuma  Roscoeana    .....  243 

Cyclamen  Atkinsii 152 

Ibericum ......  152 

Cycnocbes  aureum .76 

Cymbidium  Mastersii 99 

Cynoglossum  montanum  .    .     .    .198 
Dammara  obtusa 6 
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Dendrobium  album 52 

aqueum 100 

ciicumerinum    ...       6 

.   Farnieri 198 

fimbriatum  ;  var.  ocel- 

latum 152 

transparens   ....  220 


Desfontainea  spinosa 28 

Deutzia  gracilis 128 

DichoKema  aubinerme 243 

Dillwynia  Bcabra 52,104 

I>iplacii8  glutinosiis;  yar.   grandi- 

Aorus 243 

Dodecatheon  media  albo-compacta 

104, 270 
Dracocephalum  Moldavicum      .     .  245 

peregrinum  .    .     .198 

Bcheveria  retusa 76 

£chinocactU8  longihamua  ....     53 
. rhodopthalmus ;     var. 

ellipticua 76 

Upacriaes,  at  Kew 8 

£pidendrum  replicatum    ....     28 
£rica  Mooreana 28 

Thomsonii 28 

Ericas,- at  Kew 9,  120 

£rodinm  manascadenia     ....  269 

Bucalyptns  coccifera 76 

£ugenia  Ugpii 28 

FaguA  obliqui^ 28 

Fuchsia  Clapton  Hero 225 

-a Don  Giovanni 225 

General  Changamier     .     .  226 

Globosa  Magnifica    .     .     .  225 

Hendersonii 220 

Inaccessible 225 

King  of  the  Fuchsias     .     .103 

Louisa  Lelandais ....  103 

• •  Madame  Lemichez  .     .     .  103 

Pagoda 226 

Prince  Arthur      ....  225 

Pumila 214 

Sidonia 226 

Splendida 225 

Splendidissima     ....  220 

Voltigeur 225 

Gastrolobium  cuneatum    ....  100 

— pyramidale      .     .     .  153 

Gaultheria  nummularia    ....     28 

Geissois  racemosa 6 

Gentiana  gelida 198 

Gesneria  Herbertii 10 

Leopoldii 1 04 

» purpurea 100 

. Zebrina 10 

splendens  .     .     .104 

Gladiolus  Prince  Albert    ....     53 

' Van  Gagern 53 

. Willmore's  Wellington    .     53 

Gloriosa  Plantii 103 

Gloxinia  argyrostigma  splendens    .  198 
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Gloxinia,  General  Franklin    .     •    .  198 

Grand  Duchess  Helena   .  198 

Joftephine  de  Beauharnois  198 

Victoria  Regia  .     .     .    .198 

Guodia  pubescens 101 

Granimanthes  chloTceflora  .  .51,270 
Grammatophylhim  spcciosum    .     .     29 

Grindelia  grandiflora 29 

speciosa 268 

Hakea  myrtoides 100 

Hardcnbergia  ovata  alba  ....  244 
Heliotropium   Louis    Napoleon      .  103 

Perfection    .     .     .103 

Picciola  .     .     .     .103 

Voltarianum     na- 

num 220 

Helleborus  atrorubens 158 

Hermannia  inflata 5S 

Hesperis  matronalis  fulgida  plena  .       6 

Hibiscus  Syriacus 246 

Hovea  ferruginea 102 

illicifolia 101 

Hydrangea    Hortcnsis  foliis  varie- 

gatis 104 

Japonica  variegata    .     .106 

Hypoxia  Rooperi 124 

Impatiens  cornigera 29 

fasciculata 54 

macrophylla     ....  220 

platypeUla 29 

Ipomaea  Palmata 54 

Ixora  coccinea  superba  .  .  .  .198 
Jasminum  nudiflorum  ......  124 

Klugia  Notoniana 6 

Laelia  purpurata .......  267 

Lalage  ornata 101 

Landsbergia  caracasana    ....  267 

Lapageria  alba 104 

Leptosiphon  nov.  spec  ....  220 
Leucantheraum  lacustre  ....  246 
Lilium  giganteum 267 

Sinicnm 77 

Wallichianum 220 

Limatodes  rosea 124 

Linaria  reticulata 100 

Lindleya  inespiloides 7 

Loasa  bicolor 199 

Lobelia  compacta 29 

oculata 221 

Loddigesia  oxalidifolia      ....  101 

Lomatia  ferruginea 29 

Lonicera  fragrantissima    .     .     .     .199 

Luzuriaga  radicans 100 

Lythrum  roseum  superbum  •  .  .  221 
Machaeranthera  tanacetifolia ...     29 

Maharanga  Emodi 268 

Malcolmia  littorea 244 

Mecanopsis  Wallichii 265 

Medinella  Sieboldiana 153 

Menziesia  dabsecia 245 

Mimulus  Elegance 80 
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Monarda  amplexicaulis  ....  51 
Moi modes  igneum 244 

macranthum    ....  244 

Myrtus  commanis  fl.  pi.  rubra   105, 121 

!Nicotiana  alata 54 

Nyinphaea  Devonientis     .    •     .     .221 

gigantea 124 

Odontoglossum  pescatorci      .     .     .221 
Olearia  Gunniana    ......     77 

Oncidium  cucullatum 199 

Schlimii 30 

Oxalis  cupreata 269 

elegans 225 

Oxyanthus  tubiflorus 77 

Passiflora  alata  superba     .    .     .     .125 

alba 199 

Paulowni  a  Imperialis 221 

Pelargonium,  Amazon     ....       8 

. Attraction  ....  244 

Queen  of  Portugal    .     30 

Shnibland  Pet     .     .     30 

"Willmore's  Surprise      9 

Pelargoniums,  fancy 123 

new  ....    222,244 

scarlet 123 

scented 124 

Pcntstemon  atro-coeruleus     .     104, 270 

baccharifolius     ...    30 

gentianoides  ....     54 

grandis.     .     .     .     104,270 

hirautum 199 

variabilis 7 

Persicaria  orientale 246 

Phalccnopsis  rosea 54 

Pliilesia  buxifulia 7 

Phlox  Drummimdii  Mayii  .  .  .199 
Phrynium  sanguincum  ....  125 
Podocarpus  neriifolia 153 

nubigcna 30 

Podolobium  staurophyllum  .  .  .  102 
Portulacca  Thellusonii ;  var.  Ley- 

sleri 125 

Potentilla  bicolor  grandiflora     .     .     30 
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Pultensa  glauca 102 

sub-umbellata   .     .     .    .  101 

Ranunculus  cortusaefolius      ...    30 
Rhododendron  ciliatum ;  rar.  roseo- 

album 125,145 

lepidotum  .     .     .     .199 

Rhododendrons  of  Sikkim    Hima- 
laya     59,  145 

Rose  Aug^ista 7 

Queen  Victoria 1 

Standard  of  Marengo     ...       1 

Salvia  Candelabrum 30 

Saponaria    ofiicioualis     purpurea 

pleno 224 

Saxifraga  flagellaris 7 

Sisyrinchium  migale 101 

Sophrouite  cemua 77 

grandiflora 77 

pterocarpa 77 

violacea 77 

Sphsralcea  nutans 104 

Strobilanthes  auriculatus ....  101 
Stylidium  amaenum 224 

armeria 101 

Swainsonia  Osbornii 126 

Tacsonia  sanguinea 268 

Tecoma  Jasminoides 224 

Thyrsacanthus  rutilaos      .    .     199,244 

Tigridia  canariensis 104 

Tradescantia  violacea 269 

Trechopilia  sua  vis 153 

Tritoma  Rooperi 224 

Tropaeolum  digitatum 244 

Ullucus  tuberosus 8 

Verbena  Madame  Miellez      .     .     .104 

Marie  Stuard 104 

Monsieur  Afir^e .     ,     .     .104 

Veronica  amethystina .     .     .     .     ,  269 

coronatum 224 

formosa 268 

Viola  pyrolaeflora 77 

Weieelia  lutea 8 

Zieria  macropbylla 102 
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